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FOREWORD. 


Finteen years have fled since Vol. 2 of this work left the press. As was likely, 
fresh Old-Northern finds have come in, often from undreamt of quarters, and some of them 
wondrous costly. [ am therefore now able to spread out, at the feet of the many men and 
women who deeply love our Northern mother-tung, another armful of new laves bearing ils 
words in one or other of its manifold shire-talks. 

In so doing, I have tried to better mistakes, and to add details where needful. 
For new material usually throws light on the old. Ever painfully creeping on, we gradually 
see more strongly and clearly the outlines of this winning but hard field of word-lore. Now 
and then, a rare fault has been spotted in my drawings of the objects themselves. In every 
such case the engravings have been corrected and repeated in the text. So also, occasionally, 
I have been led to alter the date provisionally assigned to the pieces handled. 

To give my reader the benefit of all this, I have arranged ail both first-printed 
and now-added Rune-bearers — wherever they happen to stand in the folios — in one time- 


flow, as in my 4to HANDBOOK, publisht at the same time; but so as to lose no room worth 
speaking of. very piece will therefore be found in its right place as to presumed date, 
those not altered craving only a line or two. Still, the study of Rune-lore will go on, new 
truths will be seized, and some of my versions or datings may have to give way. Iam 
only a Pioneer. 

Nevertheless, generally speaking, I look on my system of transliteration and translation 
as unshaken, and as abundantly strengthened by these additional stores. Any doubt could 
only remain while the material was so small. The final result is now sharply and distinctly 
enough (as was so reasonable on the mere ground of Comparative Philology), what I have 
pointed out so often — that, in the very early period to which these rune-scripts chiefly 
belong, say the first 700 winters after Christ, the Scando-Anglic dialects, in all essentials, 
were in much the same stage of development as all the other same-time Scando-Gothic folk- 
tungs. Consequently, those peculiarities Which now stamp the Scandinavian branches of the 
great Scando-Gothic tree are of later local-growth. The chief of them are even younger than 
the Wiking period. They are therefore never found in Anglic Britain, which was chiefly planted 
by Northmen in the 2nd and following centuries, and was half re-planted by them in the 
9th and 10th. The great truth remains, that the master-key to Scandinavian linguistics is 
the careful study of the oldest North-English, in connection and contrast with the conservative 
South-English dialects. This alone will enable us to follow the same general movements in 


| 
t VUl FOREWORD. 


the mother-land and the colony, tho the colony never followed the Middle-Scandinavian in 


such local novelties as a Post-article and a Passive or Middle Verb, and the like. 


| But we are never too old to learn. None can be more willing than I to give up 
his opinions in whole or in part, whenever it can be shown by FACTS — to which alone I 
bow — that I have been mistaken’. Meantime I only need refer to my rapid summing-up 


in my Vol. 1, pp. VII—xIx. 

| For the friendly help given me by so many large-hearted men, I must thank again 
Their names and deeds are chronicled in the text. I am also most obliged to 
istance in my need, often at inconvenience to themselves. And 
sare shown by my Printer, Hr. A. Thiele, 


and again. 


my artists for valuable ass 
I do not forget to acknowledge the taste and 


whose patience and ingenuity my book has often tried. 

My first 2 bands held about 175 of these runic on-livers. The tale is now swollen 
by more than 70 others, making a total of nearly 250 Old-Northern pieces. Of this number 
England, the colony, shows nearly one-third as many as all the other Northern folk-lands put 
together. This is most cheering, and we may hope that yet other finds are toward, a gleesome 
boon to us or our children. 

The printing of this band began Feb. 1879, and ended Feb. 1884. Hence its many 
unevennesses, notes, additions, betterings and so on >, Could not be helpt. The Index will 
j put all this right, and must be incessantly consulted. 

It is likely that new “last finds’ may come in, but not that I shall be spared to 


handle them. If I am — I will. If not — I leave them to better hands. 


Cheapinghaven, Denmark. Feb. 15, 1884. 


GEORGE STEPHENS. 


1 «Nous demandons A la science plus de mesure et de sobriété, et savons nous résoudre a ignorer.” — M. L. de Valroger. 


Les Barbares et leurs Lois. 8yo. Paris 1867, p. 79. 


2 Jan. 1884. two BETTERINGS Mo! — TANG stone, p. 484. A note from my learned correspondent Adjunkt Torin has this 

I moment reacht me. He says that I have misunderstood him, and that a piece of the stone is broken away at the top, above the 
H left line. If so it would give room for about 4 runes, sufficient for the name. But what would then the 2 picture-marks mean? 
i I therefore think that the slab here has been raw and jagged (‘“broken” if we will) and therefore past over by the rune-cutter, 
} as so often in such cases. — P. 488. sparzisa, under the low-down word KN kt. Compare also the end of the Hast Gardstinga 
block, Frosta Harad, Skane, Sweden, No, 1416 in Liljegren’s Run-urkunder, which is taken from Worm’s Monumenta p. 169. As far 


as I know, it has not been independently engraved since Worm’s day. The copy in “The Reliquary”, Vol. 10, London 1869, p. 8 
8vo. (as to whose source the writer, the Rey. G. Dodds, is silent) is doubtless a free sketch from Worm's woodcut. But a separate 
| drawing, from “Presterskapets Berittelse”, is in the Collections of the late Prof. C. Sie, now in the Upsala Bookhoard. It sub- 


stantially agrees with Worm. ‘The seemingly correct grave-runes read: 


i PULFZ UK ULF& RISPU STINO PISI UFTIZ OSMUT, LIBA FILAKA SIN. 
THULF (= THORULF) EKE ULF (= WOLF) RAISED STONE THIS AFTER OSMUND, LIEF FELLOW SIN 
(their dear weapon-brother). 
Worm translates stino Pist as an ac. sing.. Rafn (Pireus p. 180) as an ac. pl. If in the plural, which may be, the 
fellow-stone is lost. : 


BETTERINGS TO VOLS. I AND IL 


FOREWORD, 


P. XXXVII. — Mr. Gilpm, in his “Remarks on Forest Scenes”, says that he has ‘oftener 

than once met with the following tender elegiacs in churchyards in Hampshire: 
“Flim shall never come again to we, 
But we shall surely one day go to he.” 

M. Schele de Vere. Studies in English. 8vo. New York, 1867. p. 243. 

Shortly after the appearance of my work, the heretical beer-seller received a hint, and the 
“Kobenhaynske” inscription was’at once silently painted over. We now read the usual “correct”: 

‘“BEVERTNING 
og 
OLHANDEL.” 

P, LXJIL — The first (Christian) technical example of this I in law-documents which I have 
seen, is in a Latin Bill of Sale (now in the Vatican library) of the year 539, where the seller signs 
“geo Deutherius”. See Maffei, Istoria Diplomatica, 4to. Mantova 1727, p. 153. 

From a yet earlier Latin Deed of Gift to the Church at Ravenna — written before an, 476 — 
where (see Maffei p. 145) ‘“‘Armatus v d [— vir devotus] Scolar” acts as Scribe and Witness, it is 


evident that the M. Gothic BokaREIS in such documents answers to the above Latin scoLaRis, and means 


something like a Courtseribe or Lawyer's Clerk, probably a lower ecclesiastic. Witnesses who sign 
“pal scl” |— Palatinus scholaris] were, according to Maffei, p. 165, soldiers of the Guard, Palace Officers. 
P. LXIV. — My friend Prof. S. Bugge informs me (Dec. 1868) that he has examined the 


svold stone, and that it bears aLLA mot OLLA and MINNAR I not MINNRI_ JI. 


P. LXIX, 1. 15. — For B read W. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WAYSIDE HINTS. 


“Selon nous la premiére chose & faire dans les questions de Vespece, et jajouterai méme dans 
toutes les questions, c’est de remonter d’abord & la source; et avant la discussion théorique, d’en venir 
& une vérification matérielle. Malheureusement c’est ce qu’on ne fait presque jamais, et l’on préfére 
écrire pendant huit jours pour démontrer qu'une chose ne peut pas étre que d’employer une heure a 
se convaincre quielle est.” — Boucher de Perthes, Antiquités Celtiques et Antédiluviennes. Vol.I. Paris 
1847, p. 267. 


2 INTRODUCTION. 


“Language is a natural production, living and growing, as much as a tree or flower; and no 
natural development can be called a corruption. The only corrupters of dialects, that I know of, are 
the literary men. who ‘improve nature’, by writing them, not as they are, but according to their notions 


of what they ought to be — i. ¢, im accordance with “rules of grammar” derived from other languages 


[for instance the peculiar and comparatively modern Icelandic] with which they may be acquainted. As 
though grammar were anything but a systematic statement of usage! What would be thought of the 


botanist who should mutilate his specimens of flowers and plants to improve their symmetry, or make 


them fit into pre-arranged artificial systems, instead of following nature, and drawing his laws and 
systems from her!” — Prince L. L. Bonaparte, quoted by James A. H. Murray, in his “The Dialect 


ee 


of the Southern Counties of Scotland”, London 1873, p. 75, note 1. 8vo. 
“It is customary to speak of Scotch [the North-English spoken in Scotland] as one dialect 
(or language). whereas there are in Scotland several distinct types, and numerous varieties of the 


Northern tongue, differing from each other markedly in pronunciation, and to some extent also in the 


vocabulary and grammar. The dialects of adjacent districts pass into each other with more or less of 
gradation, but those of remote districts (say, for example, Buchan, Teviotdale, and Ayr) are at first 


almost unintelligible to each other, and, even after practise has made them mutually familiar, the mis- 


— James A. H. 


conception of individual words and phrases leads to ludicrous misunderstandin 


Murray, \. ¢. p. 77. 


“Imposer 4 Ja langue des régles tirées de Ja raison générale et abstraite telle que chaque 
époque congoit cette raison, conduit facilement 4 l’arbitraire. Un dictionnaire historique coupe court a 


cette disposition abusive. Comme il consigne les faits, il remplit, quant a la langue, le role que rem- 


plissent les observations positives et les expériences quant aux ‘sciences naturelles. Ces faits ainsi 


donnés, l'analyse, jiallais ‘dire la raison grammaticale, s’y subordonne, et, en s’y subordonnant, trouve 
les vraies lumicres. I] faut en effet transporter le langage des sciences naturelles dans la science des 


mots, et dire que les matériaux qu’elie emploie sont les équivalents des faits expérimentaux, équivalents 


sans lesquels on ne peut procéder ni sttrement ni ré 


guliérement. Puis intervient le réle de la critique 


lexicographique et grammaticale, s’efforgant de tirer de ces faits toutes les informations qui y sont 


implicitement renfermées. De la sorte la raison générale se combine avec les faits particuliers, ce qui 
est le tout de la méthode scientifique.” — Zittré. Dictionnaire de la Langue Frangaise. Préface. 
“Ce qui est vrai pour les anciennes monnaies, comme aussi pour les couvres de I’architecture, 


“ne lest pas moins en ce qui touche les monuments de l'épigraphie. A chaque lieu nouveau qu'il v 


site, 
l'antiquaire voit varier les formules, les symboles, l’écriture, la disposition, les ornaments des marbres. 
Indifférentes en apparence, ces dissemblances si marquées méritent d’étre étudiées avec soin. Nées 
parfois de la diversité des temps, aussi bien que de celle des lieux, elles peuvent guider dans la 


restitution des textes, accuser la nationalité des personna 


, Tage des inscriptions, apporter méme des 


documents pour l'histoire des idées.” — (Le Blant, Hist. des Inscriptions antérieures au 8™e siécle, 


Ato, t. 2, p. 15 


. — See also his valuable details on his next-following pages. 
Words or word-forms sometimes undergo a change, take a rush and become fixt and fashion- 


able and orthodox, within a single generation or even less. We have many curious examples of this. 


I will mention one, as being so modern. In Act 2 Sc. 2 of Shakespear's Merry Wives of Wind 
the first edition, 4to, 1602, Falstaff says to Ford: y 
“you shall 
And you will, enioy Fords wife.” 
The 2nd 4to (in 1619) and the amended and enlarged play in the first folio of 1623 both 
change AND into Ir, and I it still remains. 


Now this old word AN or anp, now almost dead in English, as also in Scandinavia where it 


once was so familiar, was abundantly common in our older Eng but rapidly fell away in the 17th 
century. In his valuable reprint of this 1st 4to (London 1842, 8vo.) Mr. J. O. Halliwell says concerning 


the above change (at p.62): “The edition of 1619 reads 


‘af’, and the same correction has been made 
in other places, showing a change in the language in seventeen years only.” 


In The Geographieal Magazine (4to. London August 1876, p. 201) is a ‘Migration map”, of 


Great Britain and Ireland, each County colored. It shows that of the persons born in each county 


of the same kingdom from 1 to over 40 per cent! Such things 


there were then living in other counties 


WAYSIDE HINTS. — RUNIC LITERATURE. 3 


have always been the same, more or less, everywhere. The mixture and modification of language and 
dialect from this cause alone will be immense, especially in times where all is uncentralized and floating 
and unfixt. 

In the following extract “Germania”, as explained by the author himself, is = Scando-Gothia, 
“Teutonicus” is — Scando-Gothic, and *Dani” is = the later Scandinavian or Wiking conquests and settle- 
ments in Britain. — ‘Postea verd, quum Anglo-Saxones Germanie item populus, (si saltem Germanic 
fines, quod aliqui faciunt, ed usque extendere liceat, ut Danos etiam & Norwegios comprehendant) in 


Britanniam pervenerunt, — — — — — — Erat autem illa Ang 


o-Saxonum lingua antique Teutonica 


propago, ut & Francica illa in Galliam advecta, & hodierna Germanica, Belgica, Danica, Sverica, 


Boruss 


sa, alieeque affines lingue. Et feré pura mansit in Anglia, seu impermixta, usque ad Norman- 


norum tempo nisi quod voces aliquot Cambricas admiserit, ut & Cambrica vice-versé ex hac nonnullas. 


Quamyis enim Dani interim hie pedem posuerunt, nulla tamen inde lingue immutatio secuta est, nam 
& eorum lingua yel plané eadem erat vel saltem maximé affinis.” — Johannis Wallis Grammatica Linguae 
Anglicanae. 8vo. Hamburg 1688. Pref. p. 7. 


“An enthusiastic philosopher, of whose name we are not informed, had constructed. a very 


satisfactory theory on some subject or other, and was not a little proud of it. ,,But the facts, my 


dear feilow’, said his friend, ‘the facts do not agree with your theory.” — ‘Don't they”, replied the 


philosopher, shrugging his shotlders, “then, tant pis pour les faits’; — so much the worse for the 
I I gging DISSE 
facts.” — Ch. Mackay. Memoirs of extraordinary Popular Delusions. 8vo. Vol. 3, London 1841, p. 318. 
i 4 } I 
“One curious fact about English is, that many idioms found in the oldest books disappear for 


hundreds of years 


and then crop up again. — — — — It is the same with words.” 
TL. L. K. Oliphant. The Old and Middle English. 8vo. London 1878, p. 47. \ 


“The resources of language are truly wonderful.” Jd. p. 70. 


“Wee have already lost enough and too much of the good Old English.” Jd. p: 


“Senere politiske Begivenheder kan ingen Later political events can have no influence 


Indflydelse have pa Behandlingen af Skandinayernes 


| 
| on. the way we should handle the common heirlooms 
| 
| 


feelles Ejendom.” of all the Scandinavians. 
H. K. RASK. Ms, note by him in a copy of Nyerup’s ‘“Verzeichniss”, which had belonged to 


his brother Rasmus Kr. Rask. At p. 15. 


RUNIC LITERATURE 


Continuation from p. 12—14, 827. 


Prof: r. 8. ¢, pierricH. Inschriften mit Deutschen Runen auf den Hannéverschen Goldbracteaten 
und auf denkmilern Holsteins und Schleswigs. (Germania. 10ter Jahrg. 3tes Heft. 8vo. Wien 1865. 
Dd). 


Prof. y. pisrricH. Die Runeninschriften der Goldbracteaten entziffert und nach ihrer geschicht- 


pp. 257—8 


lichen bedeutung gewiirdi — Die Burgundische Runeninschrift von Charnay. (Zeitschrift fir deutsches 


Alterthum herausg. v. Moriz Haupt. Neue Folge. Ersten Bandes erstes Heft. 8vo. Berlin 1866. 
pp. 1—128). — Drei altheidnische Segensformeln G. 1. 1 Bos 2es Bett. pp. 193217). 

Prof. 
des Banater Fundes. (Mit einer lithogr. Tafel), Germania. 1l1ten Jahrg. 2tes Heft. Svo. Wien 1866. 
pp. 177—209. 


Prof. r. prerricH. Sieben deutsche runeninschriften aus Baiern, Franken, der Mark-Brandenburg 


c. pierricH. Runeninschriften eines gothischen Stammes auf den Wiener Goldgefissen 


und Braunschweig. (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum herausg. v. Moriz Haupt. Neue Folge. Zweiten 


Bandes erstes Heft. 8vo. Berlin 1867. pp. 73—123). 


4 INTRODUCTION. 


Prof. mirtennorr. Uber das Abecedarium Nordmannicum. (i. 1. pp. 123—133). 


B. Y. HEAD. Anglo-Saxon Coins with Runic Legends. (In Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, 


} part of Vol. 8, London 1868). | 
I “Bidrag til Tydning af de sldste Runeindskrifter. Ik Af sopHus Bpuece”. (Tidskrift for Phe 


lologi og Peedagogik. VII, 4. Kjobenhavn 1868. pp. 312—363). 
} “Professor G. Stephens om de eldste Nordiske Runeindskrifter. Af Lupv.F. A. WIMMER.” (Aar- 
| boger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. 8vo. 1868. Kjobenhavn. pp. 53-—75). 
| ‘De eldste Runeindskrifters sproglige Stilling. Af KonR. eisLason.” (Aarboger for Nord. Oldk. 
og Hist. Kjobenhayn 1869. pp. 35—148). 

“Bidrag til tydning af de zldste runeindskrifter. IL]. Af sopaus sucee.” (Tidskrift for Phi- 
204). 


sh Coinage. (Numismatic Chronicle, 


lologi og Peedagogik. VIII, 3. Kjobenhavn 1869. 8vo. pp. 163 
f Rey. p. 4. Haren. Miscellaneous Notes on the Old-Eng 
London, 1869. 8vo). 

J.J. A, worsaaze. Om Forestillingerne paa Guldbracteaterne. Et Tydningsforsog. (Aarboger for 
Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. S8vo. 1870. Kjobenhavn. pp. 382—419, Pl. 14—23). 

“The copies of some runic stones. By ceorce srepueys”. (Tidskrift for Philologi og Peedagogik. | 
VUl, 4. Kjobenhavn 1870. 8vo. pp. 307—9). 


{ p.H. HAIGH. The Runic Monuments of Northumbria: A paper read at the meeting of the 


Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, at the Cutler's Hall, Sheffield, on 

Friday, April 29, 1870.  8vo. 
“Bemerkninger om Runeindskrifter pi Guldbrakteater. Af SopHUS BUGGE”. (Aarboger for 

| Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1871, Kjobenhavn. pp. 171—226). 

| “Etymologisk forklaring af nogle pronominer i Nordisk. Af sopHUS BUGGE”. (Tidskrift for 

Philologi og Paedagogik. IX. Kjobenhayn 1871. 8vo. pp. 111—129, 273—4). 


E. JESSEN. Noter til Hr. Etatsraad J. J. A. Worsaaes Foredrag om Forestillinger paa Guld- 


bracteaterne. 8vo. Kjobenhavn 1871. pp. 1—15. 


“De eldste Runeindskrifters sproglige Stilling. Af Konr. GIs II”. (Aarboger for Nordisk 


Oldkyndighed og Historie. 8vo. Kjobenhayn 1871. pp. 353—372). 
Geschichtliche Forschungen von apour HELrrericH. 1. Frankfurt A.M. 1871. 8vo. — Chapter 6 
(pp. 202—231) bears the title: “Die Alphabete in ihrem Verhiltniss zu den Runen”. 


Dr. c. HOFMANN. ‘Ueber die Clermonter Runen”, in ‘‘Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 


1 il histor. Classe der k. k. Akad. der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen”. 1871. Heft. VI. pp. 665—676. — 
Miinchen 1871. 8vo 


KARL TORIN. Westergdtlands Runinskrifter. 1sta (2dra) Samlingen. Lund 1871 (7), 8vo. — 


Text and Plates. — Also as part of: Westergitlands Fornminnesfirenings Tidskrift. 2dra (3dje) H. 
Lund 1872 (7). 
| Yorkshire Runic Monuments. By the Rey. panteL HENRY HaicH of Erdington. (In the ‘‘York- 
shire Archeological and Topographical Journal, Part 7”. 8vo. London 1872). 

“Runebjerget ved Veblungsnes. Af B. £. BENDIXEN’, (In Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 


! Historie. 1872. Part 3. Kjobenhavn. 8vo. pp. 185—191). 


“Veblungsnes-Indskriften. Af sopHus Buece”. (In Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie. 1872. P. 3. pp. 192-196). 
| “To nyfundne [= Hinang, Valsfjord| norske Rune-Indskrifter fra den eldre Jeernalder. Af 
sopHus BuccE”. (In Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger 1872). With plate of the inscrip- 
tions. 8vo. 

“Om Spor af romersk Kultur i Norges aldre Jernalder. Af a. Lorance”, (In Christiania 
Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger for 1873). With plate. 8vo. 


p.H. HAIGH. Notes in Illustration of the Runic Monuments of Kent. (From ‘“Archeologia 


72 


Cantiana”, vol. 8. London 1873. 8vo. 

q “Runeskriftens Oprindelse og Udvikling i Norden. Af Lupy. Fr. a. wmmer”, (In Aarboger for 

Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. 1874. Kjobenhavn. 1ste og 2det Hefte, pp- 1—270. With ples): 
“Eine neue Runeninschrift. By Prof. mM. Rigger”. (In Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie. 

Vol. 5. Halle, 1874. pp. 875—381. 8yvo). With plate. : 


RUNIC LITERATURE. — THE LANGUAGE OF THESE MONUMENTS. oO 


Dr. L. Linpenscumir. Die Alterthiimer unserer heidnischen vorzeit. Mainz 1874. Vol. 3. Part 4. 
(Plate and description of the Frei-laubersheim Fibula).  4to. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. En Syensk Historisk Run-brakteat. (Pp. 47—64 of ‘Svenska Fornminnes- 
foreningens Tidskrift”. Vol. 8, Part: 1. Stockholm 1875. 8vo), 

“Till tolkningen af Nordens aldsta runeinskrifter [Bjérketorp, Stentofte, Tanum]. Af viKTor 
RYDBERG’. (In Svenska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift. Bd. 2. Stockholm 1875. pp. 234—246). 


L.F. A. WIMMER. Les Habitants du Nord Scandinave dans Age du Fer. (In ‘‘Congrés Inter- 


national d’Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Préhistoriques. Comte-Rendu de la 4e Se 
1869". Copenhague 1875. 8vo. pp. 410—425. 


Indberetning til direktionen for det kgl. norske videnskabers-selskab om en med dets stipendium 


ssion. Copenhague. 


foretagen antikvarisk undersogelsesreise i sommeren 1874. Af INGVALD UNDSET. (Printed in “Det Konge- 
lige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter”. Vol. 8, Part 2. Throndhjem 1875. 8vo. pp. 19—36). 


Contains the Vatn stone. 


Rune-indskriften paa Ringen i Forsa Kirke 
4to. Christiania 1877. (Overprint of Chri: 


Universitets Jubileum i September 1877). Pp. 58, and facsimile of the runes. 


i Nordre Helsingland. Udgivet og tolket af sopHus 
I 


iania Universitets Festskrift i anledning af Upsala 


On Runic Inscriptions discovered at Thornhill. By the Rey. p. 4. HaAIcH. (Overprint from the 
Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 1877). Pp. 40, with engravings. 


Dr. L. ninpenscumir. Die Alterthiimer unserer Heidnischen Vorzeit. Vol. 3, Pts 7, 


4to. 
Mainz 1877. Engraving and text of the 2nd Nordendorf Runic Fibula. 

0. RYGH og sopHUS BUGGE. En i Norge funden Spende med Runeindskrift fra Mellemjernalderen. 
(Aarboger for Nord. Oldk. 1878, pp. 59—72 

RUD. HENNING. Die Runen auf der Spange von Vimose. (Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum. 
Vol. 22. 8vo. Berlin 1878. pp. 311—3816). 

p. J. cosuN. Het Burgundische Runenopschrift van Charnay. (Taalkundige Bijdragen. 1ste Deel. 
Harlem 1877. 8vo. pp. 273—277). 


Kjobenhayn). The Fonnis Brooch. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THESE MONUMENTS IS OLD, AND IT IS NORTHERN, 


P. 21. — I now take the urrrinr of the Tillidse stone and the sideword virrIK on the Sandby 
stone, like the urrrik of the Yttergard stone, Upland, to be = honor-stone, rune-minne, and UAN on these 


and the Billestad stone to be = WAN rorTH, MADE, RAISED. I therefore now fill up: 


I MUN SAN (stanta, 
mep stain hafr l)r, 
UITRIK SUSI 


IR UAN SIL(fa). 


AYE MUN (shall) soorn (true) (stand, 
mith (while) the-stone hath) LIFE, 
WITTRING (rune-mark}) THIS 
AS (which) wan (raised) sizra. 
See my article on the Yttergird stone, Upland, Sweden, in Runa, Part. 6, fol. Stockholm 1873, p. 94. 
P. 33. — For osuan read osuar. 
P. 37. — On the 2 Mastad stones, Upland, (Lilj. 89, 90, Dybeck, folio, 139, 273), rasTBIURN 
and puRUN on the one (FASTBIURN and pURUPR on the other) raise the stone in memory of their lord 


(BU. 


ANTA) INKIFAST, — .KUP HIALBI HONT on the one, KUID HIALBI HONS ANT on the other. 
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xs of the word ENGLAND, and the 


P. 38, 917, 977, 979. — As to the various popular spellix 
frequent slurring of the n, I will give an English example from a Song in a Ms. of the 15th century 


rse ends: 


now in the British Museum. The last v 


“and eryst saue mery yglon, and spedyt well”. 
S ] 


See Mr. Furnivall’s transcript of this Carol in Notes and Querie 
P. 38. — o for w. Add: 


HAN OAR, He was. Engeby, Upland. 


, July 31, 1869, p. 94. 


OAUF (= WAUF, HWALF), VAULT. Giesingholm, N. Jutland. 


I HOITA UADUM, IN WHITE WEEDS (white robes, as a Catechumen). Thorsitra, Upland. 


SOAINBIARN, SWAINBIARN. Billsta, Sédermanland. 
SOERP__PETA, SWORD THIS. Greenmount, Louth, Ireland. 


OARN BISKU(P), OUR BISHOP. Gauthem, Gotland. 


In Latin writers also we often find 0 (before a and 1) to represent this digamma-sound. F is 


found in runics for the same purpose, the old rune for w (P) having fallen away. 
P. 39, 1. 9. — xrutirs might also be = Isl. crouirs. Carl Sive. 
P. 69. — We have a good example of the real popular meaning of Saxon in old times among 


Northern or Scando-Gothic, in Sir Alex. Acland-Hood’s mid-15th-century English Ms. trans- 


us, that is 
lation of Trivet’s. French Chronicle. See Chaucer Society, Originals and Analogues, Pt. 3, London 


1876, 8vo. The Story of Constance. At p. 230, when she is driven on the coast of Northumberland: 


“And she spake redyly the tonge of Saxonn, whyche was the langage of Olda [the keeper of the castle], 


as she was full well taught in many diverse languages.” — That is, Northumbrian, North English, 


in forn times was “Saxon”. — ‘And whan that Olda had herde her so resonably speke hys 


langage, and found with her so-grete tresoure, [he] supposed well that she was doughter of som kyng 
of Saxones beyonde the see, as of Alemayne. or of Saxonie, or of Suece, or elles of Denmark.” — 
Thus the “Saxons” of our author comprehended Germans, Saxons, Swedes and Danes — which latter at 
this time often included Norwegians. who were under the same king as Denmark. 


D: 


“The Highlanders of otland call a Lowland Scotchman “Gall” and an Englishman 


asunnach” 
an in Old 


Scottish, Highland, and Irish ballads, as well as in old Trish Chronicles. A Frenchman is known to the 


Sasunnach”-in their own language. The native Irish, in like manner, call an Englishman ‘“ 


o lrishman “Gall”. — — — — Gall is a mame for Dane or Norwe 


and ‘an English-speakin, 


Bretons by the same name. — — — — Gall is defined as primarily meaning “stranger or foreigner” 
in some Gaelic dictionaries and glossaries, and it is probable that it is cognate with the Anglo-Saxon 
Wealh, ‘‘a foreigner””. 

H. Maclean. The Academy, London, Noy. 25, 1876, p. 523. 


In Vol. 1 of his Ms. “Adversaria”, in my collection, the learned Fin Magnusson says: 


“Det er vist at Romerne indbefattede Jyderne Tt is certain that the Romans included the 
under Navnet Saxer ..... Saxer, Danske og Nord- Jutlanders under the term Saxons. ...... Saxons, 
mend have udentyivl paa de Tider i talrige Hobe Danes and Norwegians doubtless in those days attackt 
angrebet de Brittiske Kyster, men da de forste the British coasts in powerful bands; but as the first 
vare Romerne, som dem neermeste, mest be- were nearest the Romans and therefore best known 


ke Soerovere by them, they called all the Northern sea-rovers by 


5. 


kjendte, have de kaldt alle de nordi 


med.dette Navn”. this name [of Saxon 


RUNIC REMAINS AND RUNIC WRITING. é 


RUNIC REMAINS AND RUNIC WRITING. 


P. 56. Line 21. — Mr. Brash (Archzologia Cambrensis, April 1869, 8vo, London, p. 151) 
says ‘about one hundred and fifty” Ogham stones are now known; but the tale is constantly increasing. 


Authorities differ widely as to the exact number. 


P. 57..— This Dunbel stone has been re-examined and re-engraved by R. Brash, Esq. in 
The Journal of the Royal Hist. and Archeol. Assoc. of Ireland. Vol. 2, 4th Series, 8vo. Dublin 1872. 


p. 244. He reads and renders: 
SAFFI QEGI MAQUI DDATTAC. 


(The stone of) the-sage quee@, the-son of DDATTAC. 
At p. 230 of the same Journal Dr. Ferguson thinks there are only two words, proper names, 
SAFFIQEGI TTOCATTAC. 
The stone is injured where the two readings differ, 
P. 58. — Some of the oldest Ogham stones bear only one word, the name of the deceast. 
Others are longer, and most mention also the father’s name. The longest inscription yet found is one 


of the 3 Ardmore stones, county of Waterford, which is also unique as going three generations back. 


See the masterly paper ‘Ogham Readings. — No. 1” by R. Brash, in The Journal of the Hist. and 
Arch. Assoc. of Ireland, Vol. 1, 3rd Ser. 8vo. Dublin 1868, pp. 168—186. 
He adds, p. 183: — ‘In my rendering there is nothing far-fetched or visionary; it is quite 


in keeping with the inscriptions found on similar monuments elsewhere, expressing the name of the 


deceased and his patronymic; but it goes further, in giving his pedigree to the fourth generation. This 


is the only instance of the kind I am aware of; the names of the father and grandfather are found on 
one or two stones, but this example stands alone. The third line distinctly states he lost his life on 
the water, or was wounded on the water, perhaps in a sea fight on the coast, and was interred on 
shore; this is quite consistent with the finding of this memorial within a few perches of the sea: indeed 


it is a remarkable fact that the great majority of our Ogham inscriptions have been found not only in 


e 


ose proximity to the sea, but very many actually on the strands and sea cliffs.” 


P. 64. — Add from Symeon of Durham, about 112 VODEN; VECTA, VETTA; WITTA; WICHTGILS, 
WICHTGIL; HENGEST, HINGEST; and HorsA. — From ‘Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera et Collectanea”, ed. 


on Hinde, Vol. 1, Durham & London 1868, p. 202. (Surtees Soc. Vol. 51). 


P. 78. — Since the above was.written, these two decorated stones have been engraved on a 


larger scale in Dr. H. Hofberg’s “Nerikes Gamla Minnen”, pp. 77, 78. See also a later and exhaustive 


treatise on these sculptured Ball-stones (‘‘‘Stenkloten” pa Attehdgarne”) in Svenska Fornm. For. Tid- 


Stockholm 1874, pp. 165—205. It is by Baron O. Hermelin, who describes, 


rift, Vol. 2, 8vo, part 
adding many excellent engravings, all the stones of this class then known to him in Sweden and Norway.! 
I believe these stones, however altered and conventionalized, were all originally made. for 
worship as Gods or Fetishes, Elf-stones, or what not, but in fact at first as Phallic Symbols, the 
Linga and the Yoni, Creation and Preservation, placed on the tumulus as triumphant emblems of Light 
out of Darkness, Life after Death. And the Priapus and Cups sometimes seen on Burial-urns must 
have the same meaning. 
See H. Rivett-Carnac’s “Rough Notes on some Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks in Kumaon, 


similar to those found on Monoliths and Rocks in Europe” (in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


1877, 8vo), and A. Wilder’s edition of Westropp and Wake’s ‘Ancient Symbol-Worship. Influence 


of the Phallic idea in the Religions of Antiquity”, 8vo. New-York, 1875. 


In a grave from the stone age in Denmark was pickt up a few years ago a small tapering stone, 


some inches long, standing in a small rough ring of stone. This is now in the Husaby Museum, Smoland 


(Smaland), Sweden. It may be called an accident or meaningless. But if in India, — where such 


1 Of these he engraves 17, but others have since been found. Some of them are absolutely perfect Phallic stones. as perfect 


as any in India or elsewhere. 
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things, large and small, more distinct or conventionalized away until they are only a barbarous 
roundlet, — are found by thousands, it would at once have been recognized as the Linga and the Yoni. 
And such small pieces appear so utterly useless to the common gravehunter, now a trade pursued by 
hundreds of persons, that this one is the only one I ever met with. They are cast away by the finder, 
or often rejected as mere nature-stones. Even should I be mistaken, there is no harm in my drawing 


attention to these objects.* 
yve-minnes bearing 0. N. runes were 


[ have pointed out in their places that several of the g 
worship-stones, caryed with regular Cups &c., ages before they were used a second time for funereal 
purposes. 

P. 79. — The very oldest (not Roman) gravestones in German and Saxon and Gallic lands 
are, as we all know, very few and never in the vulgar tung, and Not in Runes. They are all of them 
raised over Christians and are all of them in Latin. As to those in Gaul — which from the victorious 


Franks got the name of France: 
“Eignorat on d'ailleurs, nos marbres suffiraient & faire voir que Yart d’écrire fut garde par 


iglise, aux siécles mérovingiens. Parmi tant de personnages barbares qui regurent en Gaule la 
sépulture, ceux qui furent chrétiens nous ont seuls en effet laissé des épitaphes, monuments écrits que 
je cherche vainement sur les tombes de leurs freres morts dans Vidolatrie. Le paganisme et lignorance 
étaient done, semble-t-il, dans le méme camp.” — Edmond le Bilant. Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la 


Gaule antérieures au Se sitcle. Vol. 1, Paris, 1856, 4to, p. CXII. 


Pp. 87, 88. — See the VAKsALA stone in the ARCHAIC MONUMED 
P. 90. — Formulas of Prayer and formulas of Threats against violating the tomb, carved on 


Christian graye-stones, will be found in Le Blant, Inser. Chrét. Vol. 1, p. 290, fol. 
P. 90. — See Le Blant, Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule, vol. 1, p. 11, fol. on the early Christian 


ave-formula yas, LVX, LYMEN, as opposed to the “darkness” of the heathen funeral stones. 


Pp. 90, 829. — In Sir Henry Dryden’s ‘Notes of three Chambered Tombs in the Parish of 


Carnac, Brittany” (Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, Wall 7e part 2, 4to, Edinburgh 
1870, p. 395, plate 49), he says: “Some of the strokes are as much as half an inch wide, apparently, 
at first, of concaye form, and several on K and 1 show in them a white or yellow paint. There are 
some sculptures of similar character in a chambered tomb at Airlie Barns, near Dundee. In the strokes 
there has been noticed a black paint.” 

Pp. 92, 288, 811. — As a striking example of the enormous destruction to which monuments 
are subject, [ may mention, that the synodical act of the Memphis Priesthood in honor of Ptolemy 5, 
B.C. 198, was ordered to be engraved and placed, and doubtless was engraved and placed, “in EVERY 
temple of the first, second, and third class near the image of the everliving King.” Tho thus copies 
once existed by hindreds, only oNE is now extant, the so-called Rosetta Stone (see Records of the 


Past, Vol. 4, London 1875, p. 69), and this one is so broken that 2-thirds of the hieroglyphic text 


and parts of the demotic and Greek texts are Lost. 
Pp. 93, 8 


(Archeeologia Cambrensis, 8vo, London April 1869, p. 152) points out the Kenfegge Pillar, Glamorgan- 


7. — Two-writ (palimpsest) Ogham stones have also turned up. Thus Mr. Brash 


shire, as one of this class, ‘appropriated as the monument of a Romanised Briton [and inscribed with 


Roman letters, ‘PUNPEIUS CARANTORIUS’|, after having long performed a similar office for some invading 


Gaedhal [whose minne was kept up in Ogham marks].” And at p. 167 the same scholar concludes as 


to the Fardell stone, now in the British Museum: ‘We have, then, three distinct individuals 


commemorated on this pillar-stone. In Ogham, “Faccuci, the son of Cuici”’; in Roman, ‘“Fanoni, the 


son of Rini”; and finally 


also in Roman] ‘‘Sasramni”. 


1 Long after this was written 2 undoubted Phallie stones. comparatively large, haye been found in Sweden, They are cut 
out of granite, the Cone upright in the hollow Ring, well finisht. The one (from Vestmanland) is decorated with rude flutines outside 
They seem made as Penates, House-altars. The smaller one is in the Museum of Count Gust. M. Hamilton, at Hedensbérg in Vest- 


manland; the other is in that of Jos. S. F. Stephens, Esq., C.E., at Husaby in Smoland, on which domain it was found. 
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RUNE-LORE, 


P. 106, No. 18. — Adjunct B. 


me that A stands under its name, -uyR, and that the rune immediately before it (the last but one) has 


‘. Bendixen, who visited Munich in 1873, has kindly informed 


no name over it. 
P. 109, No. 37. — I have to thank the same friend for the information, that Lauth was not 
quite correct. The codex is No. 14436, and in the ‘Siriac” alphabet has # (not ZR) cale; while the 
mark for ki should be ,\’, for wur [), for ine +. 
No. 38. The same gentleman tells me that the character for ase should be , for pern Fy. 
for elx ee, 
No. 
Pilih, 
8vo. Neue Reihe. Erster Jahrgang. Erstes Heft. Wien 1868 


y the same authority the stave for / should be ‘V. 
— Nos. 68, 69. The first part of “Germania” for 1868 (Ed. by F. Pfeiffer. 


and Plate) contains pp. 77—91 an 


article by Prof. Franz Dietrich of Marburg bearing the title “Ein Westfilisches Runenalphabet”. On 
looking at it we see at once that the Alphabet in question is neither “Westphalian” nor “Runic”. 
| had therefore at first decided on passing it by. But it struck me that possibly some one might 


suspect me of a suppressio veri. So I will state the case as it stands. 


266 fol. membrum foliorum 195”) 


s ‘Westphalian Runic Alphabet” was found in a codex ( 
of the 9th or 10th century, in the Vatican Library, by Prof. A. Reifferscheid of Bonn. By him a 
description and facsimile were sent to Prof. Pfeiffer, who communicated the same to Prof. Dietrich. 
This 


Benedictine monastery at Corvey (Corbeja nova) on the Weser. It begins with a short list of Priests, 


kinbook contains chiefly writings of Ambrosius, and would seem to have come from the 


which is followed by 4 alphabets, one with a. b, c, &e. overwritten, a second with alma, bina, calda, &e. 
overwritten; then the Greek staverow, and then the Hebrew, as often elsewhere in manuscripts. ‘The 
two latter cannot interest us here. ‘The first Prof. Dietrich takes to have been drawn up for private 


correspondence, the second to have been a ‘Westphalian Runic Alphabet”. But both of them are of 


the same kind as so many other such which I have already laid before the reader, or otherwise described, 
in my long list of Alphabets. They are fanciful and barbarous characters, a jumble of Latin and Bastard 


and Runie marks, brought together in the usual way by some’ ingenious or idle monk as ciphers for 


secret writing. — But the reader shall judge for himself. I give them here, Heliotyped by Hr. Pacht, 


from Prof. Dietrich’s plate: 


gloae FLUSHER KU PHERY 

; yxy almabina calda dota  emera faueta. ges heled 
PY SUMS AS eh MF Y Esowen 

Kacana lida mis non ota ponta—quinonrerot’ sisso—tonta.__—_uegon 
ona Nv> @ y Ie Leos ae 


yr z& da 
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No. 70. — My friend G. M. Atkinson, Esq. of the South Kensington Museum, London, has 
kindly drawn my attention to a diffuse Scandinavian-runish Futhore arranged in Roman order preserved 
in a book-fell purchast by the British Museum in April 1836, where it is now ‘Add. LOS Aw elt 
; occurs on the top of the first leaf, in ‘Chartularium de Whalley”. The title of the manuscript is 
[ “Liber loci Benedicti de Whalley”, and it is frequently referred to in Whitaker's History of Whalley. 
I In the first ed. there are extracts at p. 114—140, and the staverow is given at p. 139. But we have 


| it still more correctly in the 4th edition, just publisht, edited by the Rev. Ponsonby A. Lyons. 


At p. 181, Vol. 1, of this 4th edition the editor remark 


“But the most singular circumstance in this volume is, that it contains the Runic Alphabet, 


together with some other contractions. It does not appear how they came to the knowledge of the 
Monks, or what use they made of them. 

“A more careful fac-simile of their Runes than was given in former editions. Mr. Eirikr 
Magnusson remarks: ‘The first line represents the Scandinavian Runic Alphabet, not the Anglo-Saxon, 
The writer differs from other authorities in representing ¢ by the third character in the first line, which 
is a corrupt representation of the common rune for s occurring even more frequently than the drop-like 
character here afterwards shown for that letter. It is clear that the writer knew not the phonetic value 
of the rune for p th the aspirate, or that for 6 the soft, also mistaken for esch the character used 


for 4X. Out of the compound runes following the last mentioned character little is to be made. But 


it is almost certain that the whole must have been copied from an Icelandic M.S. which is attested by 
the graphic correctness of the strokes. It seems likely that the scribe was a Frenchman, as he gives 
| ; the sound of the rune for w as ow.” 

| The copy here given is Heliotyped by Hr. Pacht from a most careful facsimile from the codex 


al itself, made by Mr, Atkinson’s own hand. 


SBaT LPR P Y MB k bid Nb 


} e § Viele eons ae 4q Tot eh 


| beeen eee: 


\ 
gay 


| | Nos. 71, 72. — In the Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland 
(No. 19, Vol. 3, 4th Ser., July 1874, 8vo, pp. 202—236) my learned friend G. M, Atkinson, Esq., of 

the South Kensington Museum, has a very curious and interesting paper on Ms. Ogham Alphabets, from 
late Irish codices, especially the Book of Ballymote, in the bookhoard of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, compiled in the year 1391. This treatise is illustrated by 4 large densely-filled plates of 
facsimiles, drawn by Mr. Atkinson himself from the originals. We here see crowds of fanciful staverows 

adapted for secret and playful writing, exactly like the cryptic Futhorks of the Scandinavian runish 
| Branch- and Twig-marks, &c. But also foreign letters are introduced for the same purpose. Annonee 
these we find the ‘“‘Ogam lochlanach ann so”, the Scandinavian Oghan here, 2 rude and barbarized 


transcripts of our familiar Scandian staves. 


They are thus described by the author at p- 228 (correcting 


a couple of misprints): 


“No. 11 and 2. Ogam lochlanach ann so, the Scandinavian Ogham here. The inhabitants of 
the coasts of Norway and shores of the Baltic Sea were called Lochlandach, Lochlandaig, i. e. Lake 
Landish, Lakelanders. 


| “No. 12. FATORGHNIASDBMLE, found at Greenmount.” 


Mr. A. should have added, that the rune-line omits the 1. and that the last 4 ‘staves (after E, 
which is =, Y, -R) are probably Ne, D, #, E. 
“No. 13. Gall ogam, foreign Ogham. [Gall meant originally an’ inhabitant of Gaul, afterwards 


any foreigner. In the eleventh century a Dane was a Gaul; in the sixteenth century an Englishman was 


often so styled]. Anmand na feadh sa, the names of these letters: Fea, Ar, Turs, Or, Raid, Caun, 


Hagal, Naun, Isar, Sol, Diur, Bergann, Mann, Lagor, Eir. [This is not the usual order of the Icelandic 


Futhore.|” 


RUNE-LORE. Ni 


Here also Mr. A. should have noticed that the c (or K) is omitted in the rune-row, and that 
several of the types are uncommon and valuable. I give the 2 Futhorks here, Heliotyped by Hr. Pacht 
from Mr. Atkinson’s Plate 4: 


Si Fh. PANTKAA LIP Pra TT Eeaconch napa b mba. Le. 
Pores ed. an DUA Of-pidta- dun a ng AF ETH FREHS F Y- 


Nos. 73, 74. — In the same book and plate Mr. Atkinson gives 2 other such Scandinavian 
staverows. They are from Codex Clarendon, Vol. 15, Add. 4783, in the British Museum. Date not 
given. Nor has Mr. Atkinson one word about these alphabets in his text. After a line of Oghams, a 
secret alphabet, comes “Ogam lochlandach ant so”, the Scandinavian Ogham here. as before. Then 
the rune-row: 

F.U.bD.0.R.K.H.N. (1 again omitted, but added at the end) . T.B.M.L.E. followed 
by, as I suppose, D. #, E.1. 

Then “Gall ogam”, foreign Ogham, as before, and the values: 

Apa One Ga wtgN alc No Sula io iteibothn i, ING) tule Ned, 

rn. Next Futhork. ‘‘anmand na fead so”, the names of these letters, followed by the runes: 

F (Fea), A, D, 0, R, K, H, N, I, A, 8, D, B, M, L, E (= @, Y, -R). 

Thereafter the names: 

Fea. ar. turs. or. rato. caun. hagal. naun. isar. sol. diur. bergann. mann. lagor . eir. 


I give oe 2 Futhorks here from Mr. Atkinson’s plate, Heliotyped by Pacht: 


DEAS AAAAA AAA, rag: [eel lena, 
T-h-P: ate Pte TP-+-E-| Galen Viaee pcr nva. 
_pobmte. OrpE ive ssciLEN elit So 

4: ped. AULT on piso -can Neg naan rpg you diay HE Armanlasor aig 


) finic ana oputls | 


No. 75. The late lamented Irish scholar Eugene O’Curry discovered on an ancient vellum leaf 


in Trinity College Library, Dublin, a Scandinavian Futhork neither in the Futhork nor the axe order, 
but arranged according to the Ogham or Beithluisnion order. It is unhappily defective at the beginning, 
5 letters being lost. Its well-known old-Irish introductory words are as follows. as given by 
Mr. Atkinson, 1. c. p. 235: 

“Tucad anall a truaill claideim ri Lochland, 

In togum dar lear asi a laim fein ro dasben. 

Hither was brought, in the sword-sheath of Lochlan’s king, 

The Ogham across the sea. It was his own hand that cut it.” 

The Alphabet itself is given by the Rey. D. H. Haigh in the Journal of the Kilkenny 

Archeological Society, Vol. 2, Pt 1, New Series, 1859, Dublin 1858, Plate at p. 170, fig. 6, from which 
I here copy it, Heliotyped by Hr. Pacht: 


ATA RGDY ore R1AViltonxk+ 


blpprhdee qimanzsrpaouetecoiuan ae 


No. 76, 77. — We have to thank Prof. Reifferscheid for yet another, and this time a precious 
find. He happily discovered in the Vatican at Rome (Codex Urbin. 290 membr. fol.) at the end of a 
section in large octayo. last leaf (71, b), dating from about 990—1010, 2 Anglo-Northern runish 


alphabets, together with other such cwosa, and some valuable hints as to Ulfilas and his labors. The 


a 


‘_— _— a — = = 
il 
f 
Hy 
by 7 
| 
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ni | 
a skinbook seems to have belonged to the Abbey of Brunweiler near Cologne. Reifferscheid permitted 
‘a Prof. H. F. Massmann to publish this old-lafe, and he did so accordingly in Germania (K. Bartsch, 
j Neue Reihe, Vierter Jahrgang, Drittes Heft, 8vo. Wien 1871, pp. 253—256, ‘Runen aus Rom und Wien”). 
; - 
} After Greek alphabets, &c. this Computus-bookfell gives the following passage, which, as we 
see, is strikingly fuller than the parallel paragraphs. Sce them in alphabets 17 (my p. 104), 52 (p. 112), 
i 65 (p. 831) and my remarks thereon. ‘The contractions I have written out, in Jtalies: 
| Literas sequentes cum minio colore notate nordmanni in suis usitant carminibus wel uocantur 
| apud eos rune. Sunt autem nonnulli qui opinant quod quando gothi & uuandali gentes de finibus 
nordmannorum egredientes per germaniam vel italiam ad mare [ the Mediterranean| uenientes perque 
illvd transuecti in affrica csistebant (s crescente apud eos christiana religione christiani ex parte 
effecti. doctores eorum tam nouum quam uetus testamentum in suam linguam hoe in theotisca. vel in 
theotonicam conuerterunt cum istis litteRIs. 

Now come the alphabets. the one in Azc order, the other in half-Futhore order, written ‘in 
vermilion, but the values in black ink, much faded. The doubtful words Massmann has printed in 
parenthesis. I copy him blindly (Pacht’s Heliotype). But neither he nor,! are answerable for the 
blunders of the old scribe. 

VY. fle 
| fk As(c) (fl © uvdse 
B  biric +  d. dérn 
} P chon ¥  ceos (? 00s) 
PY dhorn re tat 
| M  éch hc. cen 
ia) [7 féh oh g. gibu (2?) 
| % eubu (gibu?) P oh. hun 
x gal v . kan 
ies IG om 1) 
g kdl € g. gar (?) 
} r ago Bh ). peta (?) 
M © man Mx. hix (?) 
+ = néth es. sioi 
Bi ' . 
K  othil Pte tal 
+ iil r rs 7g 
| | v ere B >. birh. (? berh) 
| il 4 chon (hon?) PI oe. éch 
| ¢ (reht? thr? chd?) PY) som. man 
| 4 sugil M ago (f 1 ?) 
| i 4p eke Kon. no (2? ne, ne) 
1 |i] f ur (d. i, ur) PY g, tag 
yi PA beluch (? beluth) f 
| |i} e o. Odi 
| © nOrsl fk a. ac (?) 
ia MY Thay (2 zia) Neenahe ae 
| 
| [o) sepa sett) 
Wiz. urb (? url ?urb 2uth ? zirl) 
The above runes are simply copied, not facsimiles, as Massmann was not allowed to make 
| any facsimile. 
} After some other things, we then have: 
| “Tsrune dicuntwr que ..i. litteris per totum scribuntur. ne (?=ita) ut quotus uersus primum 
il breviortbus .i. quee autem littera sit in uersum longioribus j ut nomen cerui his litteris scribatwr ita 
|i 
fil 
Lu TUTTI ATTA GPT? 
} y 
enn ae 
| 


See the parallel but fuller passage hereon in the Alcuin Ms. St. Gall, quoted at my p. 239. 
I Next, 2 lines are scratcht out, and then: 

“hagalrune dicuntw que in sinistra parte quartus [? quotus = what] sit uersus ostendunt 
in dex(tra parte) quota s(it) litte(ra torn of).” 


No. 78. — At p. 256 of this same paper Prof. Massmann mentions a 4to 


nbook in the 


Salzburg library (now S. 119, formerly X, 28), dating from the 12th century, whose next-last leaf 
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contains a Runic Futhore, and then Jsruna —- — — — lagoruna — — — — hagalruna — — — — 
trophruna. c 


— In this same No. of Germania Prof. Massmann describes a Vienna Ms., age not 


mentioned (Cod. Vindobon. 1609, Theol. DCCXXXI, Denis DCCCXXVII, Th. 1, S. 2977), containing 
several alphabets, On leaf 2, after the Scythian’ axc, 

“In istis adhue litteris fallemur & in aliquibus uitium agemus quos emendate. 

“Litteras quippe quas utuntur marcomanni quos nos Nordmannos uocamus infra s¢riptas 
habentur. aquibus originem qui theodiscam Joquuntur linguam tradunt cum quibus carmina sua. in- 
cantationesque ac diuinationes significare procurant. qui adhue pagani ritus inuoluntur. 

I need not engrave the runes on leaf 3. They are nearly identical with my alphabets Nos. 22 
and 46, &c. The worths and names: a, asc; b, birith; c, chen; d, thorn; e, ech; f, fech; g, gibu; 
I 
No. 80, — Very similar is a staverow in another Vienna Ms. (1761, Theol. DCCCLXII, 


h, hagale; i, h gilch; 1, lagy; m, man; n, not; 0, othil; p, pere (no more given). 


Denis J, S. 139, membr. 16%, of the 11th cent. leaf 97). It has the same introductory matter, only 


for quos emendate and qui adhue it has wos emendate and quia adhuc. The runes, on leaf 100, are nearly 


as in Alphabets 22, 46, &e. Worths and names: 


k, gilch; 


a, asch; b, biriht: c, chen; d,-thorn; e, eho; f, fehe; g, gibu; h, hagale; i, his; 


1, lagv; m, man; n, not; 0, othil; p, perch; q, chon; r, rehtt; suhil; t, tac; u, hur;’c [= helahe; 


y, huyri; z, ziu. 

No. 81. — Right on to this, only led in by “Item”, is another Rune-row, almost identical 
with my No, 45. There are no names, only values from a to z The q, overlookt in No. 45, is here 
given as J 

This codex then continues, on leaf 104: 

“Hujusmodi genus descriptionis notae ‘caesaris appellatwr. quod cum litteris que antiqua manus 
appellatwr perficitwr cum quis romanorum in aedificiis parietibus vel in turris aut in monumentis saxeis. 


ob memoriam sui suorumque aliquid litteris commendare sculpando curauerat eas cum punctis & tribulis 


obligat. ‘Ne statin, quis ignarus legere possit ut supra in paucis ostensum est A-E-1-0-Y.:: + 


-NC-P-TViS::SB RCH -2P- SCs: P-Gb::R-8-Q:M:IRT-R-S.) 


This seems to be equal to: 


INCIPIT VES 


BON 


"ACIL ARCHIEPISCOPI GLORIOSI QA (= QUE) MARTIRIS. 
“Genus uero huivs descriptionis tam quod supra cum punctis. V & uocalibus quam subter cum 
aliis uocalibus quam solitum est. informatvm continetur. fertwr quod sanctus bonifacius archi episcopus ac 


martyr de angulsaxis ueniens. hoc antecessoribus nostris demonstraret. quod tamen non ab illo inprimis 


coeptum est. sed ab antiquis istius modi usus creuisse comperimus. AEIOY.B K.P.X.KBRXS. xpp, {PRTKS. 


KRP . KNSTBP . SBFFKRP . BRCHK . TENENS . SCRKPTPR. 


a b ¢ d e f g h i 
k ] m n 0 p q r 
ik ja ib ic id ie is iz 
8 t u x r Z 
ih it k ka kb ke 
gb) ie ( e g h 
WP aTL TELS TDE ATTESTED ial 
1 k m n oy Pp 
ul alll loa wll I cath 
q ue 8 t u 
Ten ml || Lull, 
x y Z 


iit vill iat I] 
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No. 82. — I may as well here mention the stayerow engraved by Hickes in his Thesaurus 


which is about 450 


(Gram. A. S. p. 168), as it is the source whence was copied the alphabet No. 
to 500 years younger, another instance of the difficulty of really dating (as to origin) many of these 


thir 


g For a description of this skinbook see Wanley’s Catalogue, p. 63. It is the Bodleian Codex 
Nero, D, I], 19, Oxford, written about A. D. 880—900, and is famous as containing a Portrait of 
S. Dunstan drawn by himself, a Greek Alphabet, Greek Bible-verses, also Greek Bible-verses written 
in English characters and valuable for the sounds there given, Wc. The Runic alphabet is called that 
of Nemninus, and is said to have been “invented” by him for the Britons (Welsh), that they might 


no longer labor under the reproach of having no written characters. The agreement with No. 53 is so 


minute, that I need only mention a couple of slight variations: K: Dy, Ob Ch ie an qs q, ss x: Xx} 
the second z-mark is here correctly called e estiam; the ei-mark eme; oe, orn: au, aun; “t, inne. hinc. 
No. 83. — Another very old copy of this Letter-row is found in an Oxford codex, and is 


engraved in Thomas Hearne’s ‘‘Ectypa Varia”, folio, Oxon 1737. It begins: — ‘‘Nemninus istas reperit 


literas uituperante quidam [? quodam] scolastico saxonici generis quia brittones non haberent rudimentum 
at ipse subito ex machinatione mentis suae formauit eas ut uituperationem et hebitudinem demeret 
gentis suae.” — Marking only variations, it has, c, curi; e, egin; fh. g, guidir; A, h, huil; i, iechuit; 
k, kam; Rg. m, mum; n and q as in 82; s, sung; t, traus; u, uir; x, ieil; ale yy. oir; et, estiaul; 


ae, alun; ei, emc; ego, hence; oe, orn. 


No. 84. — St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne in Dorsetshire, is generally thought to have been 
born in 639, and to have died in 709. In his ‘‘Anonymi Epistola ad Sororem Anonymam” he gives a 
Runish Staverow, the names of the letters only but no runes. It is as follows: 

“Asc, bere. can. dour. ehu. feli. gip. hagal [printed ha. gal]. is. ker. lagu. man. not. os. pert. 
quirun, rat. suigil tac. ur. ile. iau. zar:” 

I quote from :‘Sancti Aldhelmi Opera. Nunc primum ed. J. A. Giles”, 8vo, Oxonii 1844, p.l05: 
We see that the letters are: a. B.C. D. B, F. G. H. I K. L. M. ‘N. 0. P. Q, BR, 8.7. X ¥. Zz. But, with 
his usual carelessness, Mr. Giles does not state the name or age of the Ms. It may be a century or 
two later than Aldhelm’s time, and a corrupt copy. And Aldhelm’s original most likely gave the runes 
also. However, if written by Aldhelm at all, this must be the oldest Rune-alphabet yet known in the 
Latin A. B.C. order. But it has sunk to 23 full staves. 

In the London “Atheneum” for Apr. 7, 1877, p. 447, Capt. Richard F. Burton, referring to 
his “Ultima Thule”, Vol. 1, p. 285—7, points out the existence of Branch or Palm-runes, called by 
the Arabs El-Mushajjar or the tree-formed, in Arabia. The alphabet (El-Abjad) is redd from right to 
left, and divided into 6 groups. The same system of cryptogramic writing has also been applied to the 
old Persian or Pehlevi. But Capt. Burton does not tell us whether this Branch-alphabet is old or 


young in Arabia or Persia, known to a few or to many, little or much used. Has it been copied from 


the Scandinavian use, which goes back to at least the 9th century, in England to the 8th, and which 


must therefore be at least as old as the 7th? Or has the Scandinavian been taken from the Arabian? 


Or are both inc ependent of each other, among the swarms of cryptographic systems in vogue in the 


east and the west? 
On turning to the gallant and learned Captain’s Ultima Thule, 1875, we get a little more 


light, but not much. The author there states that the Nestorian Matran (Metropolitan) Butrus showed 


him at Hums, the old Emesa, in 1871, a Ms. containing these two ciphers; but again not one word as 
to whence they came &c, As they are in the‘axc order, it is clear enough that the ddea has been 
translated and adopted from the Scandinavian, which is in the ruporc order, to the Arabic, or from the 


Arabic to the Scandinavian. 


But I have ne seen or heard of any monument of Eastern antiquity inscribed with these 


Twig-runes, nor have I seen any such alphabet mentioned in any solid work on Oriental paleeography. 
Nor has any one of my Oriental friends ever come across such cryptographic marks in any old carving 
or codex of Eastern origin. 


Now in my chapter on the Runic Alphabets I have repeatedly pointed out the crowd of secret 


stave-rows with which our old manuscripts abound, derived from all sorts of sources, Runic, Classical 


and Oriental and Fanciful. The fabrication of such has gone on almost to our own days — but in the 


last century or two they have had to encounter a mighty rival in Shorthand. 


CALLED RUNIC N 
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Ever since the Mahommedan inroads into the Mediterranean and Spain, thousands of Orientals 
have been familiar with Western learning, while the Christian Crusades flung Western lore over 
all the East. 

I have therefore not the least doubt that the Ms. alphabets Capt. Burton mentions have been 
derived, in the middle age or later, from some source originally Scandinavian. 

[Nov. 1877. Capt. Burton has sent other letters to the Atheneum, but has not added any- 


thing serious or valuable, and is, in my opinion, on a false track altogether.| 


PIECES CALLED RUNIC 


NOT TREATED HERE, 


As at my p. 160, so here also,’ I think it convenient to save others trouble and to vindicate 
myself from the charge of ignorance, by shewing why I have not treated certain pieces, by some lookt 
upon as “runic”. 

At the bottom of my p. 890 I said that I would “try to get further information” about a 
‘new” O, N. runish risting said to have been discovered by Prof. Lange on a small golden cross-like 
ornament found at Nordendorf. This “inscription”, as communicated by Prof. Lange to Prof. Dietrich, 
reads quite plainly anki, but Prof. D. makes it out as merrr, which he looks on as a mansname. 


To obtain materials absolutely trustworthy I applied to Mr. Gordon, then British Minister at 


Stuttgart, and owing to his efforts I had the satisfaction of receiving in July 18 
3 impressions of the “runes” in sealing-wax, 
2) _ - = - - guttapercha, 
An exact colored drawing of the back, 
- - - - - - front, 
on which the marks are, and 
A careful drawing of the inscription magnified 22 times. 


For all this, I and Mr. Gordon have to thank the extreme courtesy 


of the official guardian of 
the Nordendorf relics, the Chamberlain Baron Fr. Lerchenfeld, President of the Circle of Swabia and 
Nurenberg. In his letter hereon, Baron L. says (July 3, 1868) that the marks are so faint that “il 
n'est pas possible d’en faire un modéle en platre, qui ne reproduirait pas les lettres, que l’on ne peut 
presque pas reconnaitre sans se servir d'une loupe.” 

All these materials are now before me, and I have examined them minutely again and again. 
The result is, that there are marks (apparently about 7 originally), but so indistinct that one cannot say 
whether they have been carved or not. Certain it is that these marks cannot be redd. Where Prof. 
Lange found his YMrTIM I cannot say. These letters are not on the object, nor anything like them. 
The piece, which is thin and very rudely made, has been fastened on to something. The marks are 
below the central knob and are small, the whole length of each arm of the “cross” not being more 
than an inch and a half. Possibly the marks may have been made by accidental blows from some 
sharp thing banging or pressing against it. But they may have been letters of some kind (if not mere 
straight lines), but whether Roman or Runic it is impossible to say. No earthly wight can make them 


out. My learned friend Archivary Herbst gives the same verdict. So this piece non est! 


At p. 11 of the Proceedings of ‘Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 


Urgeschichte”, 8vo, for the Meeting held Noy. 11, 1871, it is stated that a Herr Beyrich exhibited a 


Runic stone found 6 feet deep ‘among the roots of a flat-lying tree at Sénderborg in Als, the Iland of 
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| South Jutland, Denmark, lately seized and still held (all treaties and oaths notwithstanding) by the 


Germans. See this, and the whole class of “Barbaric Gems”, treated under BracTeates No. 82. 


Having procured a cast of the small ornament in the Museum of Munich, spoken of by Prof 


ight lines. 


Hoffmann, I can now say that it bears no runes, only a few 


Tee al — THE CARTHAGE weIcHT. This curiosity must have remained in Miinter’s hands till 


his. death, for it was sold at his auction. In Part 8 of the Auction-Catalogue of his Collections 


(‘Museum Miinterianum”. Pars IH, Haunize 1839, 8vo. p. 115) we have, among the Weights: 


96 Aliud [pondus] quadratum, in quo literis argenteis ab una parte RaAGINARI, ab altera VL #. 


Carthagine repertum, haud dubie Vandalicum. 


Not one word is said of any runes. It was in Roman letters. 


P. 162. — cHapenLe-satnt Lor. The distinguisht Le Blant, in his most valuable “Inscriptions 
Chrétiennes de la Gaule”, Vol. 1, Paris 1856, 4to, pp. CXXXYVII and fol., ably defends the Latin 


a carvings found here. But he offers no distinct opinion on the Runish letters, as being ignorant of 
runes. Even tho we were to admit the authenticity of the former, in deference to Le Blant and others, 


it is certain (in my eyes) that the latter are gross fabrications The shapes of the staves, the gram- 


matical forms and the actual contents are all simply impossible anywhere in the 4th or 5th or 6th 


in Gaul. 


century, much les: 


In 1877 appeared in Stuttgart Part 2 of an elegantly printed and elegantly illustrated 


Romance of German Annexation and Self-worship called “Germania. Zwei Jahrtausende deutschen 


i Lebens. Culturgeschichtlich geschildert von Johannes Scherr”, folio 


Opposite page 28 is an engraving entitled “RUNENSTEIN AUF RUGEN”. This is the only detail 


respecting it. We seek in vain in the text for any information in what part of Riigen this pillar 


stands (the picture shows it by the seaside), or when it was found, or who found it. 


In “Illustrirte Zeitung”, Leipzig, April 28. 1877, p. 352, this engraving is repeated, the block 


having probably been lent for that purpose, in connection with a recommendatory review of this 
“nationales Prachtwerk”. The reviewer, also. has not one word about the habitat of the stone. He 
| only says that it is one of those Runic Stones “which we still find here and there in certain parts of 


4 


\ Germany” — altho he has forgotten to point out’ any one such stone ever yet found in any part of 


“Germany”. 


It appeared to me that I knew the piece as here engraved.. For a time I could not call to 
mind how it could be, At last I recognized it at once. It is undoubtedly a copy of the Méjebro stone, 
| Upland, Sweden (see my vol. 1. p. 178—181), only a little disguised by the artist and set in a 
| “charming” picture of heath and rocks, sky and sea. The shape of the block is the same. The 2 lines 
) of O. N. runes are the same. ‘The Horse and Horseman below are the same. Even the peculiar knob 
‘a on the Horseman’s arm is the same. 

Thus the incredible event took place, not only that 2 stones were raised in memory of the 
same hero, the one in Upland in Sweden. the other in Riigen, at that early tinie a part of the Gothic 
| March, — for this might have been, — but that all the details were so alike that they must have 


been the work of the same man at the same time. 


a 


‘die man noch hier und da in gewissen Gegenden Deutschlands findet.” 
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I have therefore tried to solve the mystery, and my friends have helpt me, ‘The result is: 


that neither Hr. Scherr nor his reviewer give the least hint of where the stone is; — that all the 


Guide-books and other works on the topography of Riigen are quite silent as to the existence of any 
such stone; — and that an active search of several days in various parts of the iland was fruitless. 
People only laught. They had never heard of any such wonder. 

For the present therefore | suspect that the whole is a forgery, a sorry and unprincipled 


attempt to give “Germany” “at any price” a real rune-stone. Should it be found and be genuine, it 


will belong to the 


vandinavian Goths, not to the then far-south dwelling Germans and Saxons.* 


to the ‘German Runestone” discovered in 1869 at Ohlershof, in Lettish Lifland, which 
excited the warmest interest of the learned Estland Society in Dorpat, and gave rise to a little 
literature of its own — at least it ewisted, the find-place was pointed out, the block seen and felt and 
scraped and a cast taken from it. But nevertheless it afterwards turned out that the whole was a 
heartless hoax. The stone was “rune-lettered” by a poor stone-cutter, under the direction of a 
“German gentleman”, in rude imitation of an inscription he had seen on a Runic Stone sent from 
Upsala to the French Exhibition. As, however, the runes on this pretended Ohlershof stone were later, 


not Old-Northern, I pass over the whole beggarly story. 


1 


February 1879. Perhaps we have adyanced a step in clearing up this mystery. I have just seen Part 1 of “Illustrirte 
Literat 


chichte” by Otto von Leixner, 8vo, Leipzig 1879, Near the beginning he engraves on a small scale as a specimen of 


what he calls ‘‘Steindenkmiiler mit Inschriften” in Runes. found on the graves of Princes of the German ra 


1 


fine landscape with sea and land, whereas Leixner gives only the bare block, with the words under it “Uplandischer Runenstein” 


a piece which is 


absolutely the same as that given by Scherr as discovered in Riigen —, only the latter had let his artist work it up elegantly in a 


In the text however we look in vain for any account of the book whence this stone was copied (apparently Giransson’s Bautil), or 


for one word informing his readers that Upland is a proyince of Sweden, which country is not yet and never has been and we will 


hope never will haye the great misfortune to be a part of “Germany”. It is a remarkable coincidence that these two writers, in 
annexing a Scandinayian rune-stone as German, should both have taken a Swedish one bearing the olden runes; — perhaps it was 


for the sake of the piquant figure of the warrior on horseback. Has Leixner seen and used the sketch from Bautil which was 
workt up by Scherr’s artist? I cannot say, and leave this disgusting and degrading subject. Fraud and falsehood are abhorrent to 


all honest men. 


BEAD TEN, 


JOHAN GUSTAF LILJEGREN, 


U7 Sal SSG 


IN MEMORIAM. 


TANUM, BOHUSLAN, 


2? DATE ABOUT A. D. 100—200. 


Old-Northern Runie Monuments, p. 196, 835, 976. XXVIL 


yen a new reading in “Bidrag til] kinnedom om Géteborgs och Bohuslins 


Viktor Rydberg has 
fornminnen och historia”, Part 1, Stockholm 1874, p. 89 fol.; again 
“Svenska Fornminnesféreningens Tidskrift”, Vol. 2, Part 3, Stockholm 1874, p. 244, fol., illustrated by 


second and improved one in 


a reduced copy of my plate. I hold fast to my own version: 


DREWINGEN HHI-TINE A WH 
THREWING'S HIGH-TINE (pillar-stone) aAyE Was (be)! 


(= Grave-block, stand here alway, in memory of Threwing!) 


KINNEVED, WEST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Full size. From the stone itself, now in the Museum, Skara. West Gotland. Drawn and Chemityped 


by Prof. J. MAGNUS PETERSEN 


SWEDEN. 


bo 
bn 


This remarkable runish minne-stone, by far the smallest ever heard of in any country, first 
came under my notice in June 1869, when it was kindly communicated to me by Dr. Hans Hildebrand 
of Stockholm, the same vigilant old-lorist to whose zeal and sharp eye we owe the Ska-ing block as 
an Old-Northern monument. Dr. Hildebrand found this piece lying on a shelf in the Museum of the 
High School in Skara, and copied the runes on the spot, afterwards sending me a transcript. 


st 


ras soon as possible to examine so great a curiosity, 1 went over to Skara in Augu 


1869, and was received with the utmost kindness by Rector Alander [since deceast], as well as by 
Adjunct Carl Torin, the zealous Keeper of the Museum — himself a runologist. Not only was every 
facility given me for my general enquiries, but I was generously allowed to carry away the stone itself, 
for scrutiny by the learned in Cheapinghaven and that it might be carefully drawn and engraved by my 
artist. As soon as this was accomplisht, 2 fine casts were made, one for the Old-Northern Museum 
in Denmark and one for myself, that we may have true copies should any accident befal the original. 
After all this, the little treasure was restored to Skara. 

When in Skara, it was not possible for me to ascertain how ‘or when this tiny rune-slab was 
found. No memorandum existed respecting it, altho it was known to have been in the Museum for 
many years. But my active friend Adjunct Torin promist to do his utmost, and carried this out in the 


most practical way. He issued a notice in the local papers (afterwards taken up by all the chief 


Swedish journals) describing the little stone, and asking the unknown benefactor who had sent the 


antiquity to the Museum to give his name and to communicate all details. Happily, this met the eye 


of the donor, an esteemed clergyman of the Swedish Church, the Rev. Mr. Lagergren. His clear and 
straightforward written statement to Mr. Torin was to the following effect: 

The small inscribed stone was found in 1843 by a man ploughing a field on the lands of the 
Parish-priest at Kinneved, in the Hirad (Hundred) of Frékind, West Gotland. Several small grave- 
mounds — now nearly ruined by agricultural improvement — are still left near the spot where the 
stone was pickt up, and it is clear that this piece must have come from one of the olden hows. Its 


minute size shows it to have lain inside the grave. Mr. Lager 


en presented it to the Skara 
Museum in 1851. 

My distinguisht friend State-Councilor Japetus Steenstrup, who kindly examined this old-lave, 
pronounced it to be (as far as he could make out) of excessive antiquity, and to consist of Talcose 
Slate (Steatite, Pot-stone, Soap-stone) a mineral not surely known to have been found in this part of 
Sweden, and just therefore perhaps used as a kind of amulet. Its prevailing color is a reddish gray, 
with here and there a darker hue. It cannot have been a fragment of a larger block, for its counter- 
edge and foot (on both which it can firmly stand) and its other side and narrower rune edge are partly 
squared and as it were polisht. Only the bit at the one corner has been broken off, perhaps by the 
plough, which might happen so much the easier as the material is so soft. The edge near the runes 
has been regularly beveled off by the maker, and he cut the runes deeply and boldly within a like deep 


frame or cartouche, whose left side and lower line are still sharp and clear, while the upper line (as 


near the edge) is worn and weaker, tho everywhere plain, The frame-line at the right corner is, as 
we see, broken away, together with the upper third part of the first letter — for, as all the staves 
are turned round in the usual oldest manner, and therefore read from right to left (or from top to 
bottom according as the stone is held), the runes begin at this righthand corner. But happily we have 
still left the turning angle of the cartouche from the lower line up on the right, and it is therefore certain 
that the whole rising ts perfect. There never have stood on the stone more than the 7 staves now left. 
Only, as we have said, the third upper portion of the first rune (which can have been no other than s) 
is gone. It is now io but was originally a little higher, either 3 or So The back of the stone is 
rough, In spite of an accidental scratch here and there, the whole is well preserved and evidently of 
reat age. Three of the letters, the s, the a, and w are Old-Northern, the others are common to both 
the older and the later runic futhores. 


(viet 


Turned round and redd from right to left, the letters are: 


SIA ZLUH, 


apparently the name of the deceast warrior in whose grave the stone we 


s placed. Should it, which is 


not likely, be an old form of the O. N. noun for sxezyzss, happiness, bliss, the stone must have been 


buried with the forthfaren as an amulet, a token and prayer for Bliss in the life to come 


VEVED, — SKA 


23 


The archaic form of the word on the stone justifies us in attributing to this piece a very high 


date, but of course that here given to it (or rather proposed for it) is only a comparative guess. 


On the smallness of some of the olden grave-stones and grave-amulets, especially when intended 
to stand or lie imside the tomb, see my remarks at pp: 364, 394, 395, 709. In some cases there may 
have been no time to find and carve and raise a large block. I may here add that in “The Journal of 
the Roy. Hist. and Arch. Association of Ireland”, 8vo, Jan. 1871, p. 368, Mr. W. F. Wakeman has 


engraved the smadlest funeral Ogham stone ever found in Ireland. It was discovered by him in July 1870 


in the prehistoric and heathen Crannog (lake settlement) at Ballydoolough, is 25 inches long by 41/5 
broad and 6 deep, and bears only one word, the name of the deceast, 
BALHU.* 
Since writing the above I have received ‘‘Aarboger f. Nord. Oldk. og Hist.” 1871, Part 2. At 
p- 221 Prof. S. Bugge reads this inscription as str, which he cannot translate, and anuH, which he 
thinks a variation of ALU, and this he understands as a magical word intended to bring luck. 
Sept. 1874. Another inscribed O. N. stone, but not funereal, of the same rare material, has 


now been found. See Forde, Nor vay. 


ODERMANLAND, SWEDEN, 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 887. 


The correction of the text by Archivary Undset now leads me to suggest a new reading: 
H@®RING GI LEUGH at! 
May warine owe (own, hold, enjoy) his-Low (how, death-hill, tumulus, grave) aye (alway in peace)! 
LEUGE is most likely another variation of HLaIWm, Low, grave-mound, for w, v, &c. often 
become gutturalized in our old dialects. But it may possibly be a “violent” variation of the- word 


(LEG, LEYG, LEGA, geLEco &e. &e.) for LEY, lying-stead, grave-bed, corpse-couch, twmulus, altho, should this 


be so, it is here found for the first time in Runics. As runic letters are so often taken twice, we may 
also read Ha#RINGE wel. We might also divide » cmEves. 
I have said that the O.N. >K on this stone is a bind for X and |, @ and t. I believe there 


is an interesting proof of this mark for et in another monument of antiquity — the Wessobrunn Prayer, 


1 The 
“Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Langu 
Part 4, Dublin 1 


below a large square flag-stone about 10 feet in diameter. It is of black calp or Timestone, and is now in the Petrie Museum in the 


mallest graye-minne known to me bearing an Irish inscription in Roman (cursive) characters is that engraved in 


ve; chiefly collected and drawn by George Petrie. LL.D. Edited by M. Stokes”. 4to. 


73, p. 20, and plate 12, fig. 26. It was found in 1822, four feet down, in a e in the iland of Aran Mér, 


Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 
On raising the large flag a deep graye was found, filled with roundish cobbles from the nearest shore. Below these was 
taken up a round stone disc, nearly flat on the under side, and only 3 inches in diameter and 14 inch thick. It bears: 
OR AR BRAN N’AILITHER. 
(Pray jor Bran the Pilgrim). 
In the center is a plain Greek Cross, The letters run round the tim. 
1 


Part 2, pp. 603 


2 is a most yaluable paper, in the ‘Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland”, 4to, Edinburgh 1875, Vol. 10, 
—689, “Va 


ation Notes in Cromar and Strathspey”. It treats of various small sculptured or inscribed stones, &e. 
found in graves or elsewhere, as well as other remarkable objects, and is richly illustrated. My readers will find much solid and 


recondite information here. For this communication we haye to thank Dr. Arthur Mitchell and James Drummond, Esq. 


24 SWEDEN, 
a costly bit chiefly in stave-rime verse and originally English. We now have it in a N. German dialect, 
in a skin-book of the 9th century. See its literature in K. Geedeke, Deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, 
8vo. Hanover 1854, p. 5. 


The Saxon and German pagans got their writing-schools as well as their Christianity and 


culture by movements — direct or indirect — chiefly from England and the Anglo-Keltic lands, whose 


missionaries carried their runes with them, partly for secret writing and partly for use in Scandinavia 


for Missionary and other purposes. Their scholars in Germany sometimes copied their alphabets and 
used them for a letter or word or two on their parchments. This Wessobrunner Bede is evidently 
copied (in a Saxonized form) from an English ori 


nal by an Englishman or an Englishman's disciple. 
The proof is twofold. First, the contraction or character for anp occurs 9 times. It is nowhere written 


out, so we cannot tell what it w 


ENDI Or ENDE, ENTI or EN 


or what. But we expect ent, and all 


the German editors have printed the word as Ent. Now the sign really employed for this (unTI) is the 


well-known Old-English mark for anp, END, &c. namely "We It is properly so d 


istinctively English, and 


SKA-ANG, 25 


only English in its origin, that no more words need be said.'! — Next, there is another similar well- 


known Old-English sam-stave or bind-rune, the character for ct, &K. We have it 4 times in this little 
Prayer, in the words Gl-FrREGIN, GI-UUORAHTOs, FOR-GIPI and GI-UURCHANNE. It is so much the surer Gt, 
as we have in one place ‘““] du mannun so manac coot for>X<pi. forgip mir” &c., where the «i is once 


written with the 2X, and then again written out with “gi”. F. D. Grater, who first publisht the 
splendid facsimile by Father Ellinger (see Bragur, Vol. 5, Leipzig 1797, 8vo, p. 118) identified it as qt. 
Jacob Grimm made it cut. The later Germans print it ca. Now the mark is either a single letter or 
a bind. If single, it can only be G, which in these 4 words does not suit. Besides, in the oldest 
Futhores the rune for G is X, not X. The compound or fanciful signs for @ are all later. If a bind. 
it cannot be either cat or ca. For there is neither c or cH or A in G and I. GA is so much the more 
inadmissible, as in the words Ga-NADA and Ga-Laupa the scribe uses the Roman letters “ga”, not 


the Runic Xk. 


All the editors print the last word of the first line “firahim”. But Father Ellinger’s fine 


copper-plate shows that this is an error, and that the poem begins: 
Dat gi-fregin ih mit firahun 
firiuuizzo meista. 
In Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 1870, p. 194, Prof. S, Bugge thinks that sKANMALS is = SKAMMALS, 
that is, skam-HALs, Short-neck. This is excellent. I had already shown the local my for M or MM (see 


my p. 38, HULMNFASTR, HULMNLAUK, HULMN, and add the KuMNBL for KUMBL on the Skivum stone, Den- 


mark) and I at once agree. SKANMALS is therefore no instance of a nom. in -s. In fact SKAMHALS 


and LANGHALS are old names, and in Diplom. Svecanum, 2, 530, we have HUNGERUS SCHAMHALS. In Scandian 
runes we have also the mansname sTurHaLs, while the O. N. name SKAMKELL is well known. 
In the same “Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter”, Vol. 8, Pt. 2, 8vo. 


Throndhjem 1875, pp. 19—36, in which the careful and trustworthy Norwegian old-lorist Ingvald Undset 


has described his finding the Vatn stone, he also (p, 29) speaks of the Skating block, which he visited 
and minutely examined on the 20th of August 1874. Since then he has (Febr. 1876) kindly given me 
personal explanations, and a copy of his memoranda with the stone before him. It appears then that 
this monument — which I have never seen — is very well given in my plate, but that it has one 
absolute error. The 10th rune is not R, but certainly and clearly u (N), the bend in the middle of the 


right limb (which gives it the R-look) being caused by the peeling off and falling away of a tiny bit of 


the surface. I have therefore caused this alteration to be made on the Chemitype, and repeat the 
engraving here. Besides this, the right side of this N should have been a little straighter. As to the 
last letter, Hr. Undset remarkt that the top stroke or side is deep and irregular and uneyen in its 
bottom, while the stave itself is indeed a kind of 1, but has the look of 2 points which had been 


united by a cut shallow above and deeper below. — Thus the stone has without doubt Leues. 


1 That this sign is distinctively English, a German shall testify: — “Es ist nichts warscheinlicher, als dass es angelsiichsische 
Priester waren, die diese Runenalphabete [now found in English Codices still remaining, or copied from older English, in Germany] 
hertiberbrachten. Auch sehen wir im Hildebrands-Lied das angels. w eingefiihrt und im Wessobruner Gebet die angels, Abbreviatur 
fiir wid gebraucht.” — W.C. Grimm. Ueber deutsche Runen, Gattingen 1821, p. 134. — Scandinavia got its oldest Roman-letter 
writing from England, and accordingly in the very oldest Icelandic codices we have the same Old-Engl. sign for ok, oc, (ani). In the 
oldest Norse, Danish and Swedish manuscripts, which are yery much later than the oldest Icelandic, this mark for and has dis- 
appeared, — There are many things which proye that the Bayeux Tapestry was embroidered by English hands. Among others, in 


one place, instead of the usual er, it has the Old-English 1, 
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SKARKIND, EAST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Chemityped by Prof. i from a drawing and paper-cast kindly forwarded by Director 


CARL FR, NORDENSKJOLD, of Tjellmo in East-Gotland. Given 1-twelfth of the size. 


In July 1876, during his official antiquarian visit in the district, Director Nordenskjéld happily 
discovered this ancient inscribed stone, which is about 5 feet 8 high, 2 feet 7 broad above and 3 feet 
sroad below, with a thickness of several inches. It is of undrest reddish granite, with roughnesses 
here and there, and a little damaged about the last letter but one. Still every rune can be made out. 


He found it, runes upward but partly hidden, as a bearing-slab for an old sandstone Font in the 


chancel of the antique church at Skirkind in Skarkind Hirad (Hundred), between Linképing and Séder- 


kdping. The chancel is all now left of the church, which was taken down some years ago and a new 
one built on higher ground farther to the south. It is at present used as a burial-chapel, depositary 


for some antiquated church-furniture, &c. At his second visit Director Nordenskjéld was accompanied 


oy Pastor Melin and Dr. Sjéstrand, and the stone was taken up and examined on all sides, but no 


other rune or mark could be seen. Their intention was, as soon as circumstances permitted, to haye 


this monument securely placed in the chancel wall, where no harm can come to it. 

All these details have been kindly communicated by Director Nordenskjild himself, and I am 
very grateful to him for this help, as well as for his costly gifts — the careful drawing and the 
paper squeeze. : 


The risting, as we see, is of the simplest, while the shape of the first stave, the s, shows 


that it is of the oldest. 1 do not think that my date, the 8rd century, is at all too far back. On the 


contrary, it may be yet older. 


bo 
a 


SKARKIND, — VANGA,. 


There can be no doubt about the letters. They are clearly 
SCID BLEUW®. 
But it is as certain that this rune-group divides itself, for scip# can be nothing other than the well- 
known but rare mansname whose fornest nominative hitherto known was SKIDI, SKIDHE, where the end-N 


has fallen aw; LEUW is another variation of a 


SKIb# is therefore the genitive. In the same 


word now familiar to us — for we have had it 4 times before’, as HL#IW® on the Norse Bé stone, 
H#LHA on the Norse Stenstad stone, LaEwe on the Norse Sigdal stone, and Lav on the Norse Tanem 
stone — as used so often in olden days, especially in England, for Low, grave-hill, barrow, tumulus, 
tomb. If this be so, it is here found for the jirst time in Sweden on this block. See the Wordlist, 


856. 


the Word-row p. 989, and the text at p. 848 
Consequently I divide and read: 
SKIDE LEUWA. 
SKITHS LOW (grave-mound). 
Of course it has originally stood on a mighty pile of earth and stones, covering the dead 


man’s last resting-place. 


VANGA, WEST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


See 


241 and p. 835. Re-engraved here by Prof. s Magnus PeTeRseN. From drawings and paper 


casts from the stone itself, by me in July 1873. 


The materials I formerly employed (see p. 241, 835) were official. But I had never seen the 


venerable original. In the summer of 1868 Prof. S. Bugge visited Vanga and took a paper cast. He 


p- 184) that the second rune from 


remarks hereon (in ‘Tidskrift fer Philol. og 


Peedagogik”, Vol. & 
the right is 4 and the third A. He gue 


reads the whole as one word, the mansname HAwU-KopuR, which he thinks may mean HAWK-HADUR. 


that this last is a bind-rune for 4 (w) and [\ (U), and 


In July 1873 I was able to get at Vanga, in company with the rune-men Adjunkt Karl Torin 
of Skara and his Artist Hr. Envallsson, and attended by Dean O. Varholm, the excellent Priest of the 
Parish, whose manse is close by the Church. We ascended the tower, again and again scanned the 
block, and careful paper casts were taken which are now before me. Ocular inspection showed that the 
sarsen had many roughnesses'and accidental scathes, but that the runes were on the whole plain 
enough. The real ristings are broad and strong, and comparatively deep. Only one stave is at all 
doubtful, the second, and we all soon became convinced and agreed even as to that. 

In my opinion the result is — reversing the letters — that they are: 

oH) ae 2) 


3, N U, not A: U; the supposed slanting bar is so slight and thin as to be clearly a mere 


a small mark beneath the underarm being a damage; 


flaw or fracture, of which the stone bears so many; 


A OR == fh, SS, OR == G fe, og = i [No WR == Sh fo & 


taken. The whole may have been one word, the mansname 


These characte 


can be manywa 


H#UCODUA in the nominative, not, I think, in the dative. But I believe the best and simplest reading 


1 If the teve« of Ska-iing be the same word, as I believe it is, we have then 6 instances. 
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is the usual formula where the letters run to any length, a mansname in the nominative and one in 
the dative. I would therefore propose: 
HAUC OPUA. 


HAUG = HBUNC) raised-this-stone to-oruu (or whatever form this name may haye had at this early 


time in this particular folkland, in the nominative). 


The word-forms and the runes being reverst are marks of high eld. Coming finds may enable 
us to group the staves with greater certainty. 

Next year it is thought the old Church may be taken down. We shall then see whether this 
stone has runes on any other side, and whether any other rune-carved block may be found in the 


tower or elsewhere in the building. 
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BERGA. 


BERGA, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN, 


? DATE ABOUT Av D. 300—400. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 176, 886, XXVII. 


Since the publication of my work I have, as I believe, fully identified the O. N. noun-ending 
Add hereto the remarkable fact that this is the only olden block bearing two words, 


-IA as feminine. 
I therefore now suggest that the one name is carved 


cut far apart and running in different directions. 
later than the other, The Husband or Wife perhaps died first, thereafter the partner was called away. 


Thus they most likely lay in the same grave, and were remembered on the same stone. 


30 SWEDEN, 
I therefore now read: 
FINO. 
Here-lies-the-lord-FrIno. 


SHLIGA: 


TA. 
Hlere-lies-the-lady-s.EL1G.4STIA 
The Fjellerad stone, North Jutland, Denmark, has a long inscription in the later runes to a 
chief named ast and a lady Tura, and says of them: 
PAU LIKA BADI I DAIM HAUKI. 
THEY LIE BOTH IN THIS HOW (grave-mound). 
As the rune 4 was given incorrectly in my Vol. 1 (see Vol. 2, p. 886), I have had the block 


amended and reprint it here. The stone I have never seen. 


MOJEBRO, UPL 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


Old-N. Run. Mon. p. 178, 900, XX VILL. 


What makes the first line so desperately difficult is 
I now look upon it as 


s, the entire absence of any dividing mark. 


consisting only of names, probably those of the dead chief and of his 2 Sons 
and Daughter, or 3 of his nearest kin. I therefore propose, with great diffidence: 
ANEHE, HEISLAH, GINIA, FREWARADAA, 


Sir - ZN AHA 


Sir-H2ZISLa, the-lady-cinta, raised-this-stone-to-the-lord-FREWARED. 
As to the 2nd name, we have on the Rok stone (East Gotland, 9th century) HOISLES FIVE, 


HARUA}’S SONS (HOISLAR FIM, HARUAPS SUNIR), thus 5 brothers surnamed HoIsLi, or whatever the nounending 
then and there was. 


ETELHEM, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 182. 


KONGHELL. — KROGSTAD. ok 


KONGHELL, BOHUSLAN, SWEDE 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 208, 835. 


At p. 209, last line, add: The Norse-Dansk BarLinpD is the Swedish BARRLIND. 


KROGSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 184, 967, X XVII. 


\ Ni ee ae ) x 
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heal 
In a letter from Prof. C. Save, dated Upsala April 19, 1869, he states that he had visited 


sted by Docent N. Linder, taken careful tracings full size, which he kindly 


the monument and, a 
forwarded to me. He adds that weathering has peeled off the man’s right leg from the knee downwards, 


that the runes are carved very broad shallow and uneven at the bottom and edges, and that they look 
as if knackt in by free blows from a hammer or pick. The above is a Photoxylographie copy of his 
tracings, engraved by Rosenstand, 1—6th of the bigness. 

But according to, Dr. H. Hildebrand and Prof. S. Bugge the u should not be quite so square- 
topt, should lean a little on the left, the right leg being also a trifle longer than the left. 

MWSYOUINGI SyOMINHA. 
uwsyouine! (Musowingi, Mysing) to-syoxin (Swain). 

At p. 190 I have given the remarkable Haggeby stone. This has been engraved on a much 
larger scale, and still more carefully and correctly, by R. Dybeck in his Runa, folio, Part 4, Stockholm 
1871, Pl. 13, both sides. On the one we can now see that the steersman guides the ship with a 


steer-oar; on the other, that the men are not literally ‘cut in two”, the body-line running along the 


belt-lines of each. 
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BJORKETORP, BLEKING, SWEDEN. 


2? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 165. 


I now venture on the following, as I hope improved, translation: 


SE 


Db AT BAHRUTA UT I HAWELA DAUDE. 


HEERZ MELA USA GINA-RUNEHA ARAD GEU. 


FA. 


KH HELHADA OG. 
HEIDAR_RUNO_O RO NU. 
UbER, ABH SBA, 


SMATH AT the-BARRATRY (battle) OUT IN ZAWEL DIED. 


HERE MELL (tell) of-us the-GIN-RUNES (our power-staves) his-arge (fame) yea (truly). 
FE. 


i (many) of-HELTS (heroes) he-wooG (slew). 


HADOR- (that-honor’s) Runa (friend) owEs (hath, takes) ro (his rest) Now. 
UTHER and-1Bx the-sPaE (Wise) (= raised these stones and carved these runes). 
BERUTA maybe is a place-name, like ®AWELZ. 


See Bugge’s version and remarks in Tidskr, f. Phil. og Ped. 7, 328 fol., 198 fol., and in 


Ant. Tidskr. f. Sverige, V, p. 144. — Viktor Rydberg has another reading, in my eyes equally im- 
possible, in Svenska Fornm. f. Tidskrift, 2, 234 fol. — The + and ¢ I now regard as both n, in the 
usual way. — See the Stentofte stone, further on. 


GOMMOR, BLEKING, 


SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D, 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 206, 835, XXVIII. 


I now take the 1st stave to have been an §, the 4th an n, the 8th an 1, the 10th an F, and 
the 1st in the 3rd line an u, and propose: 


STAN PRL 


(=PORLEF) SHTE HAPUWOL® 
FRR, 
This-SToNE THORL&F SET to-HTHU WOLF 
F. F's-son FAWED (carved). 
Apparently the HmTHwoLr of the Istaby and Stentofte stones. poRLmEF may have been his son 
or foster-brother. : 


P. 206, the Sunni and Malsta stones are in Helsingland, not Narike, 


ISTABY. — LINDHOLM. oe 


ISTABY, BLEKING, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 173. 


I now take HYERUWULmHFIA to be a womansname. She was probably the sister of the two 
warriors. This will then be the family-stone, the public (official) block being at Stentofte. The Gommor 
stone seems raised to one of the brothers. 

YFETA HYRIWULEF£, HYDUWULEFA, 
HYERUWULEFIA WERYIT RUNYA DYIYA. 
AFTER (in memory of) HYRIWOLF and-HYTHU WOLF 
the-lady-HYERUWOLFIA WROTE (let write) RUNES THESE. 


LINDHOLM, SKANE, SWEDEN 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 219. 


“0 


AK 4 


LARS TY 


As Prof. S. Bugge and Archivary J. Undset both decide that this piece (which I have never 


seen) has at the break F (#) not bk (nN), I have corrected the block and reprint it here. 
The repeated letters were perhaps not magical, but to fill up, making the one line as long as 


NB, perhaps = #ANP = MAMP, answering to the N. I. JAPR (? JANPR, JAMPR), 


the other. If so, we get a 
a kind of Snake mentioned in the Prose Edda. The next word, in the same way, would be mur (Mér). — 


Whether aLa (or #LLA) was a person (the owner), or a Witch or Wizard (the user), or a Serpent- 
chief or House-god (the being invoked), we cannot tell. 
The discovery (summer of 1877) of the Kragehul Lance-shaft (Denmark) and the Fonnas 


Brooch (Norway), with their remarkable inscriptions, have now suggested to me another reading: 


‘B, MUT ALU. 


EC, ERILHZA SH IILH, GHA HETEC A, & 
I, ERILA@A (= JARL, EARL) SE (the) itt (foe-crushing, fierce), — «Go; nigHT-1 (I command, bid-J), 


‘AYE, O-SNAKE, AGAINST ALA! 
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So an ERIL#A was the owner of the Kragehul Lance. On these two pieces, therefore, the 


owner says I to his weapon, while on the Gilton Sword (England) the weapon says I to its owner. — 


Further finds may help to amend yet more. 

If I am right in this identification of mm, it is a very interesting word here. Is, i) ne fs aay 
def. the-mL (to his foes), fierce, furious, gallant, a common epithet of men, both in England and 
Scandinavia. It is the M.G. usms; O. E. yren, yz, Mid. Engl. uveL, yvet, Iver, Bmx, EL, Later E. both 


vit and 11; N. Icel. properly, even still, with the long vowel, itr, fLLR, a lave of its older uncontracted 


form; Swed. 111, Dan. tpg; no Scandian urm or rm has yet been found — the documents being so 
modern. Here we have it in its overgang shape 1, 1, L@. The Ohg. is UBILER, UPIL, UBIL, &e., the 


Netherl. EvvEL, EVEL, Thus no (shortened) 1. is known out of the Northern lands. 
I add one example of 11 in this sense, in a poem by the famous Norse-born Icelander Egil 


Skallagrimsson (close of the 10th century), where he speaks of the noble qualities not yet ripened in 


his son Bédvar, drowned while young: 


Veit ek pat sjalfr, Well wot I 
at i syni minum that warrior-stuff, 


efni vaxit. in my kinsman slumber'd, 


ef sa randvidr an to years had won 


that young champion, 


var ILLS begns a captain's KEENNESS 
rat . | 
roskvast nedi, | 

| 


unz hergauts fully he'd reacht 


hendr of toeki. | Slush of sword-strength. 


Sonar-torrek (The Son’s tor-wreck, sad loss), stanza 11. $ 
Reykjavik 1856, p. 198. 


gan of Agli Skallagrimssyni. 8vo. 


In Aarb, f. nord. Oldk. 1871, p. 185 and 1872, p. 194, Prof. Bugge finally reads one side 
(the other, he thinks, is magic) as: 
EK ERILAR SAI LAGAR HATEKA. 
J, ERIL, HE-WHO LOW I-HIGHT. 
(I, Jarl, called the Low). 


He says this phrase — which has no verb and no object — is a formula of ownership. 


STENTOFTE, BLEKI SWEDEN. 


7 DATE ABOUD A. D, 600—700: 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 169. 


As on this stone ¥ is the usual # and & the usual 0, F I now take to be here transitional 
for @. When & altogether died out, this F (in its many varieties) became 0. It here occurs only once, 
in the word HaeEs, and not at all on the Bjérketorp stone. I now agree with Bugge that the stave 
after : 


is more like the variously-modified ne-mark than the s mark, and therefore read ¢ 


= GHEFING. 


My present, ameliorated, text is: 


NTOFTE. 35 


IU HBO RUMA, 


NIU H&G TUMA, 


HEDUWOLEFA GHFING, 


HARIWOLA 


A M& 


HIDEAR-RUNGNO. 


HERA MELE SHA HRH GEUW. 


MUCNU HELHHDDUA (Ww )UGO. 


K RIUTI 


DE 


24 GINO-RONOA. 


AYE shall-they- HAVE ROME (lustre, praise), 
in-the-NEW of-their-ow Toom (space, chamber, = on the fresh floor of their grave-mound), 


HETHUWOLF G&FING (of the Gaf-clan, or, Gof’s-son), 


and-HRIWOLF Ma& (called the Me), 


HADOR- (those-honor’s) REGEN (lords, = those honor-crowned chiefs). 


HERE MELL (speak) THESE-runes their-aRE (fame) YEA (indeed). 
@-MUCKLE (multitude) of-HELTS (braves) they-woog (slew). 
IBA WROTE (carved) 
THEIR GIN-RUN 


(mighty letters). 


This is the official (public) block. See the family-stone at Istaby. Compare also Gommor. 


M& may be a slurred form of the O. N. word for mew, Sea-gull. See Word-Row u. HNZB-M. 

In “Bidrag til tydning” No. 3, p. 200 (Tidskr. f. Phil. 8, 3) Prof. Bugge states that he and 
Prof. S. Grundtvig examined this stone in 1868, and came to the conclusion: — 1. Broad side, first 
letter, they thought was +, not % — 2. Line 5, last staves, they redd as RNtRt%, not RNtXtR. — 
8. Short line above, they took to be usNUH, not ucnuH. — 4. Next line, above, rune 2, they thought 


4xz, thus 8 runes not to be made out. — 6. Last 


was Y, not (. — 5. Short line above, perhaps MI 
side, they made the short line to begin with B, not *8. 

To all this deviation from the runes as drawn by Worsaae in 1844 and by myself in 1864, 
I can only — with some surprise — reply, that Prof. Bugge does not with one word warn his readers 
of what I said p. 170 as to the evident and tangible (of which my artist Prof. J. M. Petersen is also a 
witness) SCALING AWAY OF THE STONE. It was for this very reason that I suggested the removal 
of the block to the Church, and that Rector Dahl sacrificed so much time and trouble to get this 
happily effected. 

I therefore beg to deny and decline the “corrections” thus offered us. 

See an entirely fresh reading, in my opinion inadmissible, in V. Rydberg’s article, Svenska 
Fornm. f. tidskrift, 2, 241. His versions of the Bjérketorp and the Stentofte monuments are illustrated 
by impressions from my Chemitypes. 
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I now think that the broken word in line 7 was originally wuco, not 1uco. I print it here (w)uco. 


The GIN#-RU GINO-RoNOA and mRa of this and the Bjérketorp stone are illustrated by the 


lately found Freerslev stone, Denmark, with its mr-RNR pisI. On the Bjérketorp stone, Upland, instead 


ons, or the common later KEN-RUD we have ALPO-RU (= RUNA) UBIR IAK, these-his- 


of these expr’ 


ELD-RUNES (life-letters, epitaph) CBIR HEWED (cut). 
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UPSALA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 204. 


otra is most likely a female name. — In 1876 the half of an Axe or Hammer, of Greenstone, 
was found in Sealand, Denmark. What is left is about 2°/, imches long by 27/, deep. It bears a genuine 
runic inscription, in the later staves, the mansname BRopER, the lower part of the 2 last staves broken 
away by a fracture. This risting may date from the 10th or 11th century. It is an exact parallel to 


the Upsala stone Axe, only some year-hundreds later. Is in the Danish Museum. 


VARNUM, VERMLAND, SWEDEN, 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 216. 


I keep my old reading; only I now give to A here, as an Old-N., letter, its usual power of a. 
Thus, guessing at what is lost: 

[Steeinee (peensi) reeis|TI #HECER I L&A ET THAM, B(U[zetee sine (kupan)|. RUNOA WHRITE UANEBEREE. 

The Swedish name BOBERG is common, and is found as early as 1288 (Laurencius BoBy£RGH) 
in Dipl. Svec. 2, p. 60. We have still several old family names in -Brr@ and -BeRRY in our Northern 
lands. Nay, there is a yet living Swedish family called wANNBERG (or VANNBERG as now sounded), for 
which see the Stockholm papers Dec. 20, 1868; and this may be the very name on the stone. 


WEST-THORP, SKONE, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Old-N. BR. Mon.-p. 292 


UT HIUK UNBORU. 
UT HEWED (made this comb) for-the-lady-uNnBoA 
A second runic Comb, also of bone, has since been found in Sweden. 


It turned up at the 
close of 1875 during diggings in Upsala, and came into the hands of the Student 0. Séderbom, who 
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presented it to the Museum in Stockholm, where it now is (No. 5664). Dr. O. Montelius favored me 


with drawings in April 1877, and these I here engrave, Photoxylographt by Rosenstand, full size. 


A. Other Side of A. 


We see that the owner has cut his name twice on each side of the one end (and possibly 
on the other missing end also), but in a bind of o and R, quite short, so that we shall never know 
what the name was. As the runes are later or Scandinavian, this piece may be from the 10th or 11th 
century. — See other later Combs under Vi Moss, Denmark. 

At p. 223, in illustration of the Westthorp piece, I engraved the Danish Comb found at 
Lincoln in England. I am now able to add a second Danish, or Scandinavian, Runic Comb from the 
same country, and probably from the 9th or 10th century. Some years back it turned up in diggings 
pithy 
kindly favored me with an excellent photograph. At my request, in Noy. 1877, the Danish antiquary 
Cand. 


as “the frame of a bone Comb, consisting of 4 plates and 2 end-pieces, the teeth haying fallen away. 


at York, and is now in the York Museum. The Keeper of this interesting Collection, the Rev. J. Raine, 


Sophus Miiller examined this piece and minutely copied the staves for my use. He describes it 


Along the back are the marks here given. ‘They are clearly and sharply cut-in with the point of a 


knife. No other characters are engraved.” 


Following the sun-bild and Cand. Miiller, Prof. M. Petersen has drawn this piece for me on wood: 


Besides the last word, Frikit, 11 strokes have been engraved, doubtless intended to be filled-in 
with side-marks finishing the letters. What was to be written was probably some simple formula, 
such as 

KAMB DAINSI A 


COMB THiS OWNS. 

But apparently the writer was interrupted in his work, called away by some message of peace 

or war, and never came back. ‘Thus he only finisht his own name, 
FIKIL. 

The last rune, L, has endless variations on the monuments. 

Besides the scarce Northern name FiKIL, we have such place-names as FIGGELSTORP, FEGELSTORP. — 
This last Comb I first made public in the Danish ‘Illustreret Tidende”, fol., Kjobenhayn, Sept. 22, 
1878, p. 499. 


38 SWEDEN, 


RAFSAL, BOHUSLEN, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


From a drawing by the oldlorist and artist ¢. Brusewirz of Gotenburg, and a cast of the runes given by 


Dr. CHARLES DICKSON of the same city. Chemityped by Prof. J. MAGNUS PETERSEN of Cheapinghaven. 


Now and then we may recover an ‘“Old-Northern” or an “Overgang” monument from the 
incorrectness of older copies, or from the power of Y as an Old-Northern letter having been unknown, 
so that it was simply regarded as a Scandinavian stave. Such is the case with the old lave now before 

7 


us. This monolith is about 5 feet 7 inches high, and is on the steading Refsal (= Refs-hali, 


“a Refshala”, fow-tail, from the figure of the land) in Valla Parish, Ile of Tjérn, coast of Bohuslen, 
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north of Gotenburg. It stands at the extreme north-east of the iland in a ‘tange’ or sea-meadow, which 


has hence gotten its present name ‘“Runtingen” — the Runestone-meadow. 


As far as I know, this grave-stele is first mentioned by Odman in 1746, but very short 
thus in English: ‘On Tjérn in Valla Parish, Calffield (Kalfhage) of Rifsal, 200 steps from Oreskijle, 


stands a stone 5 (? misprint for 3) Swedish ells long, together with 5 other stones in a row. It bears 


these runes: 


FeRIDNE ed oO RSEEEA 


As we see, the copy is faulty, but it gives the last staves entire, and shows that the block 
was then unbroken. 


The next notice of this monument is in Joh. G. Liljegren’s Run-Urkunder, Stockholm 1833, 


p. 243, No. 2033. Referring as his authorities to P. Tham’s Runic Drawings and to N. H. Sjéborg’s 


Samlingar for Nordens Fornilskare, he gives the inscription as 


+ SAR(I)SULFS STINAR. 


Thus all the last runes were still legible. 


Next in order comes Holmberg?, in 1845. He gives a rude woodcut of the stone 


sal grounds, stands a runestone 3 Swedish ells high, surrounded by 3 


and adds: “On the Runtange, Ra 
smaller slabs.” Here again the block is not yet damaged, and the last letters are distinctly 

tlttA 
followed by what Holmberg has taken to be a closing mark or stop. 

The last and best drawing of this old-lave is by G. Brusewitz in 18643. But it shows at a 
glance that a slice of the stone had fallen off or been broken away since Holmberg’s time, and that 
therefore, in reading the runes, we must use the help of the older transcripts. 

In the winter of 1867—8 Prof. Sophus Bugge of Christiania began to suspect that the first 
letter on this stone would turn out to be H, and that this was therefore an overgang block. He 
consulted me about it, and I thought he was right. But how was this question to be decided? Only 


by a cast of the runes. JI at once turned for assistance to my honored friend Dr. Charles Dickson of 


Gotenburg, whose fortune and talents are always at the service of science and his country, and who 
had already done so much for runic studies. I laid the case before him. He at once interposed his 
y and influence, and caused Hr. Notini the artcaster in Gotenburg 


ene to set out for the distant places 


and make careful casts not only of the risting on the Refsal lave but also of that on the stone at 


Hoga on the iland of Orust, not far from Refsal. Hr. Brusewitz had the opinion that the Hoga 
monument also was overgang, and Dr. Dickson was anxious that this idea should be proved or disproved. 
Hr. Notini took 4 casts in plaster of Paris of each of these stones. all at Dr. Dickson’s expense, and 


1 Jonan Orpman. Chorographia Bahusiensis. Thet ar: Bahus-Lins Beskrifning. Stockholm 1746, 8yo, p. 196. 


Axel Em. Holmberg. Bohusliins Historia och Beskrifning. Vol. 3. Uddevalla 1845, 8yo, p. The above engraving 
is a photoylograph from the woodcut, by Rosenstand. 


3 G. Brusewitz. Elfsyssel (Sidra Bohus-lin) Historiska Minnen. Giétheborg 1864, 4to, p. 256. 
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that gentleman then kindly forwarded one set to me (which I gave to the Cheapinghaven Old-Northern 
Museum), one set to the Christiania Museum, a third to the Gotenburg Museum, and the last to the 
National Museum in Stockholm. Thus this precious block can be studied for centuries in 4 different 
places, whatever further injury may happen to the original. To assist my artist, Hr. Brusewitz 
obligingly forwarded a new and careful pen-drawing of the stone. The shaded side is broader than that 
on which the runes stand, and these latter are very roughly hewn. In Holmberg’s time the rune-pillar 
was surrounded by 8 smaller stones. Now, says Brusewitz, several stones are cast about in great 
disorder. The staves are engraved with the utmost exactness from a drawing carefully controlled by 


myself and Prof. Bugge, whom I thank for his assistance on this occasion. Of the reading there can 


be no doubt. Probably the last word was followed by a dot, but this is now broken away. Prof. 


Bugge agrees with me in the reading and translation’. 


Ht RIPNIH 


HARIWULFS STAINAR. 


sing all the copies, the risting was: 


ribe a 


HARIWULF'S STONES (grave-marks). 

Here u and w are Old-Northern letters; the s has still a forn form; the a and -R belong to 
the younger alphabet; the other staves are in common. Thus the whole is an overgang (transitional) 
grave-block. 

What strikes us at once on this piece is the formula with the dead man’s name im the genitive, 
a word-fall not uncommon on the oldest funeral blocks but so excessively rare on the later. I may as 
well here recapitulate the principal examples I remember: 

A. The name followed by one word. 

1. Bob, Norway. HNaBM&’s (? = NEBMEW’S) Low (grave-mound). 

2. Tanem, Norway. M«nI's Low (tumulus). 

3. Stenstad, Norway. 1cINea’s Low (minne-heap). 

4. Skiirkind, Sweden. skrirH’s Low (memorial-how). 

B. — — — and by the name of the carver. 


5. Sdlvesborg, Sweden. asmut's (= 


SMUND's) HRUSE (barrow, cairn, stone-mound), RUTI WROTE. 
C. — — — followed by two words. 
6. Kallerup, Denmark. HuRNguRI's stone, the-swITHING. 
D. — — — followed by 3 or more words. 
7. Tanum, Bohuslen, Sweden. THR&WING’S HIGH-TINE (high-token, funeral beacon, grave-pillar) 
AYE WES (be)! 
8. Snoldelevy, Denmark. KuNuaLT’ 
on the-saLnows (now Sallow village). 


STONE, SON of RUHALT, THYLE (== Speaker, Lawman, Chanter) 

9. Freerslev, Denmark. the-sronn of-1N@a, HIS GRANDMOTHER. BUT &c. &e. 

There is yet another Danish instance, but as all the letters now left are in common to the 
two alphabets we cannot say whether it belongs to Old-Northern or to Scandinavian times. However, 
ULF’s instead of wuLr’s would seem to make it Scandinavian or Overgang. I refer to 

10. A stone now in Hammel Church, near Frisenborg, Jutland, Denmark. This was discovered 
some years back by the young Danish old-lorist Dr. K. R. H. Petersen of Cheapinghaven. He describes 
it as one of the stones which form the footface or sockel, n early 2 feet high, running along the south 
side of the nave, close to the right of the olden now walled-up door. From the Sheeran obligingly 
given me by Dr. Petersen, I fancy that what we now see has been pretty nearly the middle piece of 
the heathen grave-pillar. The lower third has borne no runes, it was the foot. The middle third, that 
now left, whose sides the stonemason squared when he built it in, shows first a broadish space, proving 
that nothing has stood before the word utrs. Thus we have the beginning but not the ending of the 


inscription. The runes give us ULFS $ 7...., the right side of the T not being perfect, from the beveling 


of the stone here. 


til tydning af de wldste runeindskrifter. Af Sophus Bugge, IIL” 


In Tidskrift for Philologi og Pedag 
VIII, 3. Kjobenhayn 1869, 8yo. pp. 163—165 Z 5 
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What I take to have been the third missing part of this very old block has contained the 
rest of the risting, but whether that was something like arn, singular, or ainaR, plural, and whether 
ought else followed, we shall never know, unless this piece should be found some day as building- 
material. In any case I take it that the grave-formula began: 

ULF'S STONE(S), 
exactly as on the Refsal block. 
11. The overgang Alnmouth stone, England, broken at the beginning: 

(This is King e)apuLr’s TH(ruh, = grave-kist); 

(bid for the) souL. 

MYREDAH ME WROUGHT. 

HLUDWYG ME FAYED (inscribed). 
In Scandinavian runes* is 
12. Hune, N. Jutland, Denmark: — HUFI, THURKIL, THURBIURN SET ‘“‘STIN RUNULFS HINS RADSBAKA” 


= the-STONE of-RUNULF YON (the) REDESPAIK (council-wise), FATHER SIN (their). 


Another striking point in this Refsal inscription is, that we have the plural, STONES, not the 
singular, stone. But, as we know, the deceast hero was not only honored with a funeral pillar, 
inscribed or uninscribed, but also often with several stones, or a stone-crans round the rune-bearer, or 
one or more stone-rings, or a stone-setting or shipsetting, &c. And of this we have abundant proofs 
on the monuments themselves. Thus: 

Norby, Sweden, (Dyb. fol. No. 89, Lilj. 717), steno ru0, stones two. Nyble, Sweden, (Lilj. 947, 
my p. 910), stair — — — Bat, stones both. Biallestad, B. (my p. 646), sTiNa, these-stones. Alsted, 
Denmark, s¥Na bESI, stones these. Fockstad, Sweden, (Dyb. fol. 146, Lilj. 77), svama visa. Akerby, 
Sweden, (Lilj. 162), srama visa. Vilunda, Upl. (Lilj. 480), stema visa. Balundsis, Sweden, (Lilj. 996), 
STAINA DASI ALA, stones these all. Svingarn, Sweden, (Dyb. fol. 100, Lilj. 731, 1452), satya pIsa aLa. 
Fyrby, Sweden, (my p. 647, 751), staka Marea, stakes many. Aby, Sweden, (my p. 670), MAKI SIOUN, 
marks seven. Stenqyista, Sweden, (Dyb. 8vo. 34), MERKI stouN, marks seven. Ek, Sweden, (my p. 668), 


PRIATIAKU MARKA, thirty of-marks. 
June 1874. This stone is engraved, not quite accurately, in Dr. 0. Montelius’ ‘“Bohuslinska 
Fornsaker fran Hednatiden”, Part 1, Stockholm 1874, 8vo, p. 38, a valuable work largely and beauti- 


fully illustrated. 


ROK, EAST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


It is now® (Sept. 1874) about 11 years since I yentured on my first version of this difficult 
and remarkable risting. It was, for many reasons, very imperfect. I had, comparatively speaking, no 
foreganger. It now turns out that the transcript of the runes so obligingly forwarded to me was far 
ts 


from correct. And since then runic studies have made great progress. Several distinguisht lingui 


1 There are Christian Runish graye-stones with peculiar formilas, where the name of the deceast is in the genitive. 


* The substance of this article, written in Sept. 1874, appeared in Swedish in Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, 8yo, Vol. 4 


Part 5, pp. 161—180, which ought to have been publisht in 1874, but unhappily was not ready till March 1878. 
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have now engaged in this attractive labor, strengthening the hands of those previously employed, and 


fresh finds have brought fresh lights. We all — I at least — have learned much, and I therefore 
now, with all due diffidence, return to the task. 

I will first repeat and continue the introductory remarks in my article in O. N. R. M. 1, 
228 & fol. 

The oldest printed drawing of this stone (the first side only) known to me, is the small 
woodcut in Curio No. 46, anno 1660; the next, of the same side, is the somewhat larger wood-engraving 
in Bautil, No. 913. Of course neither of these is correct, but they are better than might have been 
expected. This is the side imperfectly redd, but not translated, by Liljegren, No. 2028. 

So things remained till June 1843, when the Rey. C. Hedmark, the Priest of Rok Parish, 
during the removal of the Church Corn-magazine, got a sight of the other side of the stone as it 


stood in the wall. He took the opportunity to make a largish drawing of both sides, for it now came 
out that both bore runes. This drawing was never publisht, but transcripts circulated among Runologists. 
Unfortunately he was foolish enough to build the stone up again in the wall of the churchporch. He 
even unwittingly turned the newly found side inwards, so that no one could control his copy of that 
fresh inscription. Facts have since shown that he was tolerably correct as far as he went, tho he drew 
all the runes stiff and straight, quite contrary to their real form. 

In August 1861 Intendant P. A. Siive had an opportunity of visiting this monument, and made 
a new drawing of the side visible, the one already printed, which of course gave some invaluable 
corrections. A transcript of this was in the most friendly way sent me by his brother, Professor 
Carl Save. 

But in the mean time, having recognized Old-Northern runes in the manuscript copy of the 
other side, and being now more and more convinced of the absolute necessity of procuring a fresh and 


trustworthy drawing of the whole stone, I sent a petition to the Royal Swedish Academy of History 


and Antiquities, Stockholm, begging the powerful assistance of that learned body. I also drew attention 
to the opportunity which would thus be afforded of removing the block to a more suitable place, where 
it could be seen on every side. Riks-Antiquary B. E. Hildebrand, the Secretary, gave the weight of 
his influence to my prayer, and the Academy entrusted Intendant P. A. Save with the task. It was an 
arduous one. That gentleman had already workt very hard, required rest, and the season was advanced. 
It was now the end of Sept. 1862. But he sacrificed everything to science, set out for Rék, and spent 
many days with his gang of men in getting the stone out of the wall, in removing it to an open space 
not far off, in raising it there, and in taking measurements and copies. The difficulties were very great, 
as the block is so enormous, as fresh runes were now discovered on the top and edges, and as infinite 
care had to be taken lest a single one of these precious letters should be endangered or defaced. But 
at last all was triumphantly effected. 

As it now towers at the western end of Rok Churchyard, in the Hiirad of Lysing, near 
Takern in the southwest of the province, this monolith is one of the most remarkable in the world. 
It is of granite, greatest height about 13 feet, greatest breadth about 4 feet 8 inches, thickness 18 
inches above and 16 below, and 8 to 9 inches in the middle. It is a book of stone — for none other 


block comes near it in the number of its staves — containing more than 770 Runic letters. 


Notwithstanding its great age, it has suffered little scathe, perhaps from its being so early removed 


from its heathen grave-mound to the shelter of a Christian building. — I may as well add here, that 
Prof. C. Siive made a copy of this block on linen, full size. 

The next contribution of importance towards understanding this piece appeared in 1866 
(Svenska Folket under Hednatiden”, Stockholm, 8vo) from the pen of Dr. Hans Ol. H. Hildebrand, but 
he only handled a few of the lines. This has now been followed (summer of 1874) by an exhaustive 
treatise, whose closing pages and drawings however have yet to appear. (They have since been publisht). 
The author is my learned friend Prof. Sophus Bugge of Christiania. (See “Tolkning af runeindskriften 
pa Rékstenen i Ostergdtland”, in “Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige”, Vol. 5, Part 1, pp. 1—96, 8vo. 
Stockholm 1873, and Part 2, 1878). 

As might be expected, Prof. Bugge’s is a most excellent and instructive essay, and has largely 
increast our knowledge of the risting. Everything is treated carefully and soberly, and his linguistical 
talents are here of e ‘ i ‘ 


sential service. He has also ingeniously and successfully deciphered most of the 
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secret Scandinayian-runic lines. Thus all good rune-men and lore-men will unite in tendering him their 


heartfelt thanks. 


But at the same time I think that he has failed in many of his rendering I think some 


things forced and heavy, and others unlikely or impos 


ble, and summon courage — standing on his 
shoulders as he stood on mine — to make a fresh effort. If I only partially succeed, ! shall be 
content. Even my errors will be a warning and a help. We all acknowledge that the inscription is 
very hard to make out, — partly because there is scarcely any division of the words, — then because 


letters repeated twice are scarcely ever written twice, the stave is doubled in the reading as so often, 


and we may therefore be tempted to double it almost everywhere, — and partly because of the 
archaisms of phrase and form in so very old a cutting. Add to this, that its general character is very 
different from almost all the other stones known to us, which therefore give us little or no help. We 
miss the welcome and illustrative parallel formulas. And then we know so little, in comparison, of that 
old heathen time. Among other things words which to us are so hard may perhaps be names of places 


or clans or half-mythical kennings and picture-words. Yet more. The runes are not the oldest, which 


stinguish between @ and K, p and 1, B and p, &c. by own characters, nor the youngest, which do the 
same thing by dotting the K and so making it G, the T and so making it p, &c. But they are the 


oldest Scandinavian, which has neither the one nor the other, only 16 letters. Consequently we are 


very often at a loss. Both forms may give good meanings, but may sometimes lead to very different 
results. See for instance the word TiKIR, which in the one place I think was =Tixir dogs, in the other 
TIGIR tens. 

As I begin by throwing my former translation into the fire, I here handle my fresh materials 


few words as I can. 


entirely de novo, and in as 


First, the text itself, the runic characters. I frankly accept these as I find them on the 


plates executed by the Roy. Swedish Academy of Hist. & Antiquities for Prof. Bugge. These I use 


and print here, the same Academy having generously presented me with a set of the 4 blocks. Prof. B. 


has had every advantage. He has himself long and minutely examined the monument — which | have 


never seen; he has also had the ocular opinions and help of Dr. H. Hildebrand and Director C. F. 
Nordenskiéld, as well as of Herr K. A. Hagson, and he has also used the excellent photographs taken 
by Herr C. F. Lindberg, which I also follow. 

Two-and-a-half lines give us the (chiefly) Old-Northern characters. A glance will show us 
that they make no sense as they stand. But I believe they are full of meaning, for I still firmly hold 
my former opinion, that they are ‘initials or contractions or some kind of secret writing.” Dr. Hilde- 
brand and Prof. Bugge think they are mere nonsense-marks, idly carved for a show or to fill in. This 
seems to me very violent. They more likely give some prayer or religious or other formula well known 
in its day, and here written in crypt-runes or shortenings to save space. Our middle-age Christian 
remains abound in similar things in Latin, and some of these we cannot understand in spite of all our 
acquaintance with middle-age Christianity, so strangely cut and contracted are they! These old runes 
would be the same venerable peculiarity here, as our Black-letter is in our modern art.' 


ee veil 


respected man, the Burgomaster (Mayor) Fredrik Behm. He was “Ordférande Mastare” (Presiding Master) of the Scottish Freemasons’ 


e quite a modern instance of this, also in Sweden. On the 29th of May 1876 died in Linkiping a highly 


Lodge “Gyllene Gripen” (the Golden Griffin) in that city. A year after, on the anniversary of his decease, his brother-masons raised 


a stone to his memory. Besides other inscriptions it bore: 


FREDRIK BEHM, 
BORGMASTARE R. W. 0. 


ORDF. M. I SK. L. G. G 


Suppose that in the year 2877 a “runologist” should say — because he could not explain them — that the mysterious 


letters R. W. 0. ORDF, M. I SK. L. G. @. were gibberish or mere filling 


But we, the now living, in 1877, know that they mean 


RIDDARE af-WASA ORDEN, 


ORDFORANDE MASTARE I SKOTSKA LOGEN den-GYLLENE GRIP! 


(= Knight of the Vasa Order, Presiding Master in the 


ottish Lodge the Golden Gr 
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Several things are in Twig-runes, and other secret letters. Of these in their place. 

The great body of the whole is, however; in the usual shorter or Scandinavian alphabet. But 
a few of these are in shapes more or less uncommon. Thus A, B, H, M, S, end-z are here f, #, t+, T, 1,4, 
instead of the usual 4, B, x, Y, 4, A. But this end-r ()) is here used almost promiscuously with R 
for R. The rune k is here 0, as usual in the later futhork. Prof. Bugge has unhappily given it by a, 


which is very misleading. He should either have kept a, the value he has so commonly assigned it, or 


FRONT (FIRST SIDE) OF THE BLOCK. 


taken 0, the value it really has. I suppose he means by his bastard letter a kind of nasal 4 or . 


I deny his theory. At all events he has no right to bolster it up by inventing a new letter 
: : i s ; 
Taught by experience, I have now abandoned my heresy, and join C. Siive, Dr. Hildebrand and 
Bugge in taking + to be H, not &. 
In this fresh attempt, I have alter e order in whi i iff i 
s fres mpt, I have altered the order in which I think the different cuttings are to 


be arranged. To make everything quite clear, I will go regularly thro them. 
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a. Foreside or front, 8 standing lines: 
AFTUAMUDSTONTARUNARPAR : - 
INUARINFADIFADIRAFTFAIKIONSUNU 
SAKUMUKMINIDATHUARIA RUALRAUBA RUARINTUA 
DA RSUAPTUALFSINUMUA RINUMNA RTUALRAUB® 
BAPARSOMONOUMISUMONUM + DATSAKUMONA 
RTHUA RFURNIUALTUMONURDIFIARU 
MIRHRAIDKUTUMAUKTU 
MIRONUBSAKAR 


SECOND SIDE OF THE BLOCK. 


b. Foreside, 2 flat lines below: 


RAIDIAURIK RHINDURMUDISTILIR 
FLUTNASTRONTUHRAIDMARA RSITIRNUKARU RO 
¢. Second plate. Edge or narrow side: 


KUTASINUMSKIALTIUBFATLADRSKATIMARIKA 
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d. Fourth plate; second narrow side. Double line below and single line above. Jn Cipher. 
xoth first redd by Prof. Bugge. Sce his p. 82, and p. 236, &c. in my Old-Northern Runic Monuments. 
Prof. B. explains to us that the same-shaped crypt-runes point out the order i the group, 
and the next the order of the group, the Froy class being here number 8. Thus we have 


the 5th stave in the 8rd class (R), the 2nd in the 3rd (Uv) and the 3rd in the 3rd (p), that is Rup, 


Then he rightly reads the next, which are easier, the common Twig-runes, Froy’s class being still 


THIRD SIDE OF THE BLOCK. 


the 8rd. The 8rd of the 2nd class (or mytast‘), 1, — the 2nd of the 2nd, n, — the 3rd of the 
2nd, 1, — the 2nd of the 1st, M, — the 5th of the 3rd, rR, — the ist of the 3rd, r, — the 3rd of 
the 1st, L, — the 2nd of the 3rd, vu, — the 4th of the 3rd, 0, — the 8rd of the 2nd, 1, thus 


RUDINIMRFLUOI 


Hagal’s class being sometimes HyiasT (not HNIAS), so as to give it as many runes as Froy’s, Ty's group has then only BMLR 


ROK. 47 


e. Plate 8. Top cross-line. In Cipher. First redd by Prof. Bugge. His key is the well-known 
one (but which [ had overlookt) — the taking the letter neat after the one given, thus B for A, c for B, 
p for c, &. So here, Froy’s group being still the last, for a we take s, for 1 we take a, for R we 
take K, and so on, so that AIRFBFRBNHNFINBANTFONHNU give us 

SAKUMUKMINIU AIMSIBURINID 


our well-known formula above and hereafter, and thus a triumphant proof of Bugge’s success. 


FOURTH SIDE OF THE BLOCK, 


jf Plate 8. Second top cross-line, down to the stop. Usual runes: 
RTROKIUILINISDAT 


gy. Plate 3. The rest of second top line. Jn Cipher. ‘The runes as they stand (RHFDRH: IS) are 


meaningless. Bugge applies his key (Class 1, puna, Cl. 2, nyrast, Cl. 8, ruvork, and, taking the letter 
next after the one markt, gets KNUOKNAT, which he thinks will give a fair meaning. I believe not. 


I take the Classes in their common order (FUPORK, HNIAS, TBMLR), and (which was in olden times a very 
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usual method of secret writing), take the letter neat before the one given (a for B, B for c, c for D, &c.). 


This produces 
OKRUOKNA 


h. Plate 3. Third top-line, down to the stop (where the Old-Northern staves begin). Not 


in cipher: 
IAIUNUILINISDAT 


i. Plate 3. The rest of the line, then the frame-line below, then the frame-line to the left, 
all in chiefly Old-Northern runes. These I suppose to be in Cipher or Contractions, and to contain some 
Prayer or Grave-words or Lament connected with the deceast hero vamup. of whom we have just heard 
that he had a young son and heir. There seems to be a decided parallel-formula hidden in 

DDHOLANGGOLDG 

D 0 DANGGOLDNG 

j. Plate 8. All the 9 standing lines in Scandinavian runes: 

DATSAKUMTUALFTAHUARHISTRSIKU 
NARITUITUOKIONKUNUKA RTUAIRTIKIRSUA 
BOLIKIA - DATSAKUMPRITAUNTAHUARIAT 
UAIRTIKIRKUNUKA RSATINTSIULUNTIFIA 
KURAUINTURATFIAKURUMNABNUMBURN 
IRFIAKURUMBRUDRUM + UALKARFIMRADULFSU 
NIRHRAIDULIA RFIMRUKULFSUNIRHOISLA RFIMHARU? 


SSUNIRKUNMUNTAREIMAIRNARSUNIR + FTIRFRA 
NUKMO(NAU)ALUI(RK )IAINHUARID(A). 6.6.2.6. 

This last line is scathed and broken. The end-letters are altogether gone. By the help of the excellent 
light-bild I have redd it as above, and I think T am pretty nearly correct. (Prof. Bugge, who has a 
different order of the staves, reads: NUKMA..MI(?)A(?)ALU..K.AINHUARID....... FTIRFRA). 

k, Plate 3. Top of the stone. Tree-runes. Redd from right to left. The great sagacity of 
Bugge has given him the key to these marks. He has found that in each figure the limb above to the 
right-top tells us the number im the rune-bunch, while that to the right-bottom gives the number of 
the rune-bunch. On the left, contrariwise, the top-limb shows the number, the bottom one the family. 
Bugge again takes his order (BMLA, HNIAST, FUDORK), and gets (the 5th in the 8rd, Rr; the 2nd in the 
3rd, u; &c.) RuNm™0. I follow him otherwise, but take, as before, the more usual rune-classes (TBMLA, 
HNIAS, FUBORK), thus getting 

RUNIBO 
1. Plate 8. Top of the stone. The two plain letters on the first figure to the right, p » or 
PR 

m. Plate 2. Top of the stone. The 5 plain staves above and between the others, correctly 

redd by Bu 


oe 
gge 


BIARI 
n. Plate 2. Top of the stone. Tree-runes. Redd from right to left. Bugge reads them in 
the same way as the last. The result is npNvst, which of course cannot be right. So he gives it up 
in despair. I again take the more usual rune-groups (as in No./), and again resort to the familiar method 
of taking the letter neat before the one given, as in No.g. All at once is clear; we get the verb wanted: 
HUHUAN 
Thus, adding my small help to that of Prof. Bugge, I think we may say that the whole of 
this many-leayed Rune-book is now deciphered — all except a very few letters broken away in No. j, 
and of even these we may guess the sense. The meaning of all these ristings is a very different matter. 
Here we shall probably long disagree. But we can each add somethins, Ten or twenty years hence 


we shall know more. 


As I have said, Prof. Bugg: 


Ingemlous comment on this inscription is of great value and 


cannot be too widely known. I therefore, as shortly as possible, here compress his reading of the 


runes and his translation: 
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AFT UAMUD STANTA RUNAR DAR. 


IN UARIN FADI, FADIA, AFT FAIKIAN SUNU. 


SAKUM_MUKMINI DAT, HUARIAR UALRAUBAR UAKIN TUA DAR SUAD TUALF SINUM UARIN_NUMNAR TUAL- 


rauB® [taken by Bugge to be = TuAR UALRAUBAR] BAPAR 


SAMAN A UMISUI/_MW/ANUM. 


PAT SAKUM ANART, HUAR FUR NIU ALTUM AN URDI FIARUMIR HRAIDKUTUM, AUK TU MIA AN UB SAKAR. 
RAIP_PIAURIKR, 
HIN PURMUDPI 
STILIR FLUTNA, 
STRANTU HRAIDMARAR, 
SITIR NU KARUR 
A KUTA SINUM, 
SKIALTI UB FATLADR, 
SKATI MARIKA. 
PAT SAKUM TUALFTA, HUAR HISTR SI KUNAR ITU_UIT UAKI AN, KUNUKAR TUAIR TIKIR SUAD A LIKIA. 


DAT SAKUM DRITAUNTA, HUARIA TUAIR TIKIR KUNUKAR SATINT SIULUNT I FIAKURA 


AT FIAKURUM 


NABNUM, BURNIZ FIAKURUM BRUPRUM: UALKAR FIM, RAPULFS_SUNIR; HRAIDULFAR FIM, RUKUL 


SUNIR; HAISLAR 
FIM, HARU(a)DS SUNIR; KUNMUNTAR FIM, AIRNAR SUNIR. 


NUKMA.. MI(?)R(? 


ALU..K.AINHUARID......,FTIRFRA 


SAKUM_MUKMINI, UAIM SI BURIN_NIDR TRAKi; UILIN IS DAT, 
KNUA KNATI AI UN; UILIN IS DAT. 

RUDI NIMR FLUA I. 

RUNIMADR BIARI...... 


There is one great merit in Bugge’s version. He has not once taken refuge in any ‘miscutting’. 


He respects the monument as it stands, in so far as he finds no clear case of ‘stone-cutter’s carelessness’. 
His version is as follows: 

AFTER UAMUD STAND RUNES THESE. 

BUT UARIN CARVED (let write them), his-rarHer, arreR his-rpy (deceast) son. 


We-SAY SON-MINNE THAT, WHICH BATTLE 


WHICH TWELVE TIMES 


SPOILS MIGHT-BE (= were) TWO THO‘ 


MIGHT-BE 


= were) TAKEN, TWO BATTLE-SPOILS BOTH TOGETHER (== at once) FROM DIFFERENT 
THAT SAY-we OTHER (the-second, next), WHERE FoR (attackt by) NINE BANDS HE MIGHT-BECOME 

(= was) rar-orr from-the-HRAITH-GOTHS, AND DIED THEN THRO the-srRires (= in the fight). 

RULED FOLK-MIGHTY 

THE DARING 


PRINCE of-SEAMEN 


the-sTRAND of-the-HRAITH-SEA; 


SITTETH NOW EQUIPT 


D HIS, 
with-his-SHIELD ON-him BELTED, 
a-CHIEF of-the-ILLUSTRIOUS. 
THAT SAY-we TWELFTHLY, WHERE the-HORSE might-sep (= saw) of-GUNNR (= where the Wargoddess’ 
horse, = the Wolf, saw) roop far-and-wipe the-PLAIN ON, KINGS TWO TENS AS THEREON they-Lin. 


THAT SAY-we THIRTEENTHLY, WHICH TWor TENS (= twenty) KINGS might-sir (= sat) SEALAND IN for- 


FOUR WINTERS, WITH FOUR NAMES, BORN of-FOUR BROTHERS: VALKS FIVE, RATHULF’S SONS; HRAITHULFS FIVE, 


RUKULF’S SONS; H AISLS FIVE, HARU(a)TH'S SONS; GUNMUNDS FIVE, AIRN 


We-say SON-MINNE, to-wHOM might-BE (= was) BORN a-Boy to-the-CHIEFTAIN (= to what chieftain 
he was born as son); VILIN IS THAT (= he). (= Vamup’s grandfather was Vilin). 
PRESS-ON couLD-he (= he-ruled) ay the-waves. vVILIN 1s THAT (= he). The-wiKIne (pirate, foe) 


TAKES ,tO-FLEE — — —. 


To come now to my own attempt. I think I have made at least two improvements. I have 


taken the several carvings in a different order, thereby apparently bringing together what belongs 


together, and I have deciphered and redd all that hitherto had defied our efforts. As I said, 1 take the 


7 


as ‘miscut’. 


have repeatec 
points are a nose of wax, the more 


novelties so 


altogether Bugge’s, 


In j [ adopt Hildebrand’s 
the King-roll I follow Bu 


share in the Crypt-runes. 


AFT UAMUD 


the WOE-MINDED, the WOE-BRINGER to his foes, 


Runes but all sorts of things. 


SAKUM, UK MINI DAT: 


RAUBAR 


TUALF 


SINUM 


UARINUM 


UAL-RAUBR 


BAD, AR 


as we may presuppose dialectic peculiariti 


tempting. Still, we must try to throw light on these costly pieces, and there is no harm in doing 
A glance at Bugge’s rendering will show that it has influenced my own. 


Dr, Hildebrand and Bugge in reading IN UaRIN, instead of NUARIN. 


e where I go from my first essay. 


STONTA RUNAR 


the Fierce Warrior, 


vomutt (? the Foul-mouth’d or Wry-mouth’d) of the Landnamabdék. I 
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I follow C. 


A. To whom the stone was raised. 


BAR, 


After (in memory of) Uamuth stand runes these. 


and he reminds 


Is used not only before 


We have it before sti on the Jattendal block, Helsingland, (Liljegren, 


C. What the Father says about his 


HUAR I AR-UAL 
UARIN 
TUA, DAR’S UA 


NART, 


SOMO, 


No. 1071): KUNBURKA FADI STIN DINA. — FApIR, n.s. Father. — art, after, as before. — FAIKION, his-fey, 
ac.s.m. This word properly means death-doomed, chosen by Woden to fall and be one of his kemps in 
Walhall. Thus, one who cannot avoid his fate. — Used poetically for dead. — sunu, ac. 


old form, son. 


_AD 


NOUMIS_ SU-MONOM. 


runes as given by eyewitnesses and the sun-pictures, and make no attempt to change any one of them 
am also as faithful as possible to the text, straming nothing. But I am fully aware, and 
it several times, that these very old inscriptions where the words are not separated by 
es and local archaisms or 
very far back, and as the runic method of doubling the letter at will — is dangerously 
our best. 
dive, 
My constructions of 6 and ¢ are 
where he differs from my first version, save that I alter his 4 KUTA to ROK-KUTA, 
and Bugge’s TUAIR TIKIR as twenty but only in one (the last) place, and in 


I have spoken above of his and my 


Arr, one of the many variations in the shape of this common preposition. — UAMUD, a mans- 
name in the accusative, not met with before; probably meant, as Bugge rightly proposes, , WoE-Moop, 


us of the poRaILs 


know of no German or Saxon 
name wa, but there is an Old-Engl, uua, and also an #sc-wa. — sronvA, stand, 3 pl. pr. — RUNAR, 
runes, n. pl. f. — par, these, n. pl. f. 
B. By whom the stone was raised. 
IN UARIN FADI, FADIR, 
AFT FAIKION SUNU. 
But Warin fawed (made, raised-this), the-father. 
after his-fey (deceast) son. 

In stave-rime verse. 1N, Early English 1y, EN, but. Ther is taken from the side-line. — UARIN, 
mansname, n.s. — FADI, 38. p. (FAKED, FADGED, FAWED), raised, let-raise, made; answers to the O. Norse 
rxIHIDO on the Einang stone, and to the O. Engl. ravapo on the Ruthwell Cross, rec(de) on the 
Alnmouth Cr from the O.N.E. inf. racta, O. South Engl. FrAaGIAN, PmGTAN. 
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DAT SAKUM ONART: 
HUAR FUR NIU ALTUM 
ON_NURDI-FIARU MIR; 
HRAID-KUIUM AUK TUJ_ 
MIR ON UBS AKAR. 
RAIPp_PIAURIKR, 
HIN DURMUDI 
STILIR FLUTNA, 
STRONTU HRAID-MARAR. 
SITIR NU KARUR_ 
ROK_KUTA SINUM, 
SKIALTI UB-FATLAPR, 
SKATI MARIKA. 
RU DI NIMR FLUOI! 
SAKUM, UK MINI: 
1 UAIMSI BURIN_NIDR TROKI: 
UILIN IS DAT. 
OKR UOKNAI AI UN; 


UILIN IS DAT. 


We-saw, and remember-thou that: 
Where in yore-fight 
bootiy's Warin (hero, = Wamup) 
two — where he battled on 
with-twelve his 
Warins bravely — 
war-spoils 
gained, Thane of Glory, 
from-Noumi's sea-men. 
That saw-we neat: 
Where he-swept with-nine war-bands 
on the north-coast with-me; 
to-the-Hraith-Goths added-he fresh-rule, 
that-nuighty-one on Ub's Acre (= the Ocean). 
Swayed illustrious, 
he the-daring 
prince of-deck-braves, 
the-strand of-Hraith-mere. 
Sitteth-he now ready-equipt 
by-war-steed his, 
with-shield tight-belted, 
that-lord of-the-Marings. 
His-rest, so, taketh-he in-his-Galley! 
We-saw, and remember thou: 
In whom born-is an-heir to-that-warrior: 
Wilin is that (= it ts). 
For-us-both may-he-redden alway the-billow! 


Wilin is that (= his name is Wilin). 


Certainly a remarkable Grave-lay. If I have not entirely misunderstood it, it is a striking 
specimen of the Old-Northern Lament. First the solemn formula, We Saw, Remember it! Then an 
8-lined stanza of stave-rime verse. A second time the We Saw, followed by a stanza and a half. 


A third time the prose formula, and then 4 lines of verse. 


a 
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wssus 1. I translate the saxum-formula by saw-we, not sAy-we as Bugge has it, because I 
believe that it is this very meaning which gives force and oneness to the father’s pictures of his son's 
exploits, and to the following pictures of what he himself had done and suffered. He was an eye- 
witness of both. 

One of my objections to Bugge’s version is, that in all the long funeral panegyric the actor's 
(the son’s) name is not mentioned once! wamud means, as Bugge himself thinks, the Battle-fierce 
warrior — whose object was always largely Prey, Spoil, Booty. Now I take RAUBAR UARIN to be a 
kenning — a poetical translation — in the common olden style, of UAmup. Thus we not only have 
his name, but in a form largely potentialized. And if I am right, it is important to observe that UARIN 


is here a Clam-name, as well as a King’s name. Both as a mans- and a folk-name, WARIN, WERIN, 


WARN, WERN has been famous for 2000 years over all the Scando-Gothic lands. See Bugge’s remarks 
hereon) ps 10; 11, 

sakuM, 1 pl. p. We saw; not only a lordly plural for a singular, but also a real plural, 
I and my chief warriors and nearest kin. Has still the K (=«G, sacum), which otherwise has fallen away 
from the very oldest Norse-Icelandic remains, while it was always largely kept in England and 


Sweden. — Uk, 2 


cz, and, one of the many forms of this word (most frequently AUK, 0K) in old runics 


If I am not in error, this is the only place where this word occurs here. But it is sometimes found 


with dierent spellings in the same inscription. — NI, 2 s. imperative. miNNE-thou, remember, forget 
not. — PAT, ac. s, n. THAT. — HUAR, adv. WHERE, the spot, the campaign in which. — 1, prep. IN, in, 


on, in among. This preposition has lost its N all thro this risting, while on has kept its nN. So little 


can we draw up “iron laws” for all these endless caprices of local dialect. — ar-vaL, ac. n., early 
fight, yoRE-WALE, long past battle-slaughter or field of death, this first stanza (in my opinion) referring 
to WAmutH’s first considerable exploit, in his earlier years. Hence I here take ar as yorr. I have not 


s 


seen this compound elsewhere. — RauBAR, g. s. f. REIS, plunder’s, war-spoil’s. — UARIN, n. 


WARIN, 


honor-title from the clan as well as from his father’s name. Thus RAUBAR-UARIN is a kenning in the 
old style for Foe-damager, means Hero, and is a synonym of wamurH. — ‘vA, ac. pl. f. two. This Tua 


as ac. pl. f. (not TUAR) is the standing form in O. Engl., O. Fris., 0. Sax., Ohg, and very frequently 


in the oldest Swedish manuscripts. But these last are only in Middle-Swedish. We must remember that 


whatever parchments may have existed in any of the many Scandinavian dialects from old times 


answering to such in our Old-Hnglish shire-talks, or in carly times, answerir 


g to such in our Early- 


English shire-talks — are tost. All our fornest Scandian vellums are in MIDDLE-SCANDIAN moals, Hence 


the excess 


ve worth of yet more antique Runic Remains. Accordingly we see that this Swedish stone, 


from the 9th century, shows the same form in TUA as the 400 or 500 winters later Swedish skin-writs. 


— DARS=DAR IS (=DAR’S), THERE-AS, where. — UA, 3 8s. p» he-wooe, fought, battled. — ap, av, on, 
onwards. AT is often written AD, especially where it has the line-accent. — tuatr, dat. pl. with- 
TWELVE. — SINUM, d. pl. m. O. Engl. sty, his. By taking sINUM as his, as in my first version, instead 


of as times as in Bugge’s rendering, we get rid of the strange or impossible feat of taking 2 battle- 
spoils from different persons 12 times = 24 battle-spoils. If this means in one battle it is absurd. 
If it means thro a long campaign or series of battles, it is too little to be separately mentioned. — 
UARINUM, d. pl. m, waRIN-men, tribesmen, trusty warriors, kemps. — Narr, adv. bravely, fiercely. — 


UAL-RAUBR, ac. pl. f. WALE-REIFS, battle-spoils, victories. — Bap, 3 s. p- BADE, 


fighting 
took by the asking of the sword. — ar, n. s. he-the-ar, messenger, servant, thane. — somo, 


» gained, 
Cosas 
of-somE, honor, glory. This word has several shapes in the forn talks, and is both m. and fem. O for 


U is frequent. — Noums, g. s. In so splendid and minute a description of Wamutn’s first great war- 
victory, we naturally expect that the place, the scene, should be mentioned. I think [ find this name 


here. Perhaps it may mean what is usually spelt NauMIs, g. s. or NAUMS, the district of NAUMSFJORDR 


g. 


in NAUMD@LAFYLKI in Tronyems Stift with its great ilands and large se 


-faring population. Or it may 
be somewhere else. But we certainly expect to find the locality mentioned. As we know, these Sea- 
kings fared everywhere for fame and booty. In my first translation I divided SOMO_ON oUMIS, taking 
the 0 twice and having ovis instead of Noumis, for, as I have said, we have unhappily no dividing 

) g 
stops and we often shall never know what was the word intended. JI remarkt at the time that this 


oumis might be a place-name, perhaps um, the district now called up-A in Norrland, Sweden. And I 


still think that this is as good a guess as the other. All I insist upon is, that the name of the place 
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must lurk somewhere. — su-monom, d. pl. sea-men. The O. N. word for sea has various forms. One 
of the commonest in runics is SU. 

Passus 2. pat, THAT, as before. — sSAKuUM, we-sAw, as before. — onaRT, ac. neut. As second, 
warR. I have 


next. Manifold are the shapes of this old pronoun, the English ormer, usual ING dig oe 
noted the following in runics. N. s. m. ANAR, ANDAR, ONAR, ONON. D. s. n. apRu. Ac. s. m. ZNEN, 


mv. Here, ac. s. n. ONART. —- HUAR, WHERE, as before. — FUR, 


anan. N. pl. m. intr. N. pl. n. an 


3s. p. he-roor, fared, went, swept. — niu, d. pl. with-yinz. — aru, d. pl. troops, bands of 80 men, 
ship-crews, armed bodies. Thus wamurH commanded (if taken literally) 720 men in this expedition. — 
ON, ON, or against. — NurpI-riaRu, d. s. f., the NorTH-rorE, the Northern sea-board, the coast North- 
wards. In olden compounds the final R is both absent and present (as if here NURDFIARU or NURDRFIARU). 
I take 1 to be here therefore either a connecting vowel or a softening of the rR. All this on the 


supposition that we have here a place-name. But we expect this in the present description of the 


Hero's second great campaign, as in the lines celebrating his first. And certainly such a lettergroup as 


NurbI-riarv looks very like a local district. To us a mere NORTH-SHORE is naturally too general to mark 


out any to us known distinct spot, in the Baltic North of the East-Gotland shores, or on the other 


side along the West-Gotland limit in the Skagerack. But many such geograp hical names are equally 
indefinite, and give no meaning unless known. What, for instance, can be more unfixt than the name 
NORUEGR (NORTH-Way) itself? And yet, when we know that it is Norway, it is sharp enough. We do 
not know the exact coast-lands here referred to. — mir, d. s. with-me. — HRalp-KUTUM, d. pl. m. to the 
HRAITH-GOTHS, but who they were we cannot say. Still I think my former meaning correct, and that in 
this passage the word included the allied name and confederacy of East and West Gotland. Of course 
it may refer only to the men of East Gotland, in which folkland the stone stands, tho the stone must 
stand somewhere, cannot be in two places at once. (I beg pardon for my translation of these two lines; 
but I think Bugge’s too bald and petty.) — AUK, 3s. p. he eked, he increast, he added. In case I 


yht, this form of the past tense is antique and peculiar. As RAUBAR is broad for RoBAR and 


am r 


PIAURIKR for p1o[p]RIKR, so here AUK is broad for ok, still more comprest from the old reduplicate al-auK 


than the orthodox N. I. 16x. Should I have taken this word rightly, as a verb (and not as ZKz, and, 


as Bugge has done), we have here the long-sought O. Swedish p. t. of this verb aUKA(N). See Ryd- 
qvist’s Svenska Sprakets Lagar, 1, 170. — TuM, ac. s. m. DOOM, power, might, rule, dominion, glory — 
that right and splendor which is given by the award of the sword, or of Woden (Odin) the Lord of Battle. 


This meaning of pom, which is so strikingly common in the oldest English epic verse, must also in the 
earliest times have been well known in the Scandian motherland, altho it died out, as it did in England 
itself. We have a proof in the lingering of this sense in the N. J. HEmiNN DoMR, a pagan land, 
heathendom, gen. HEIDINS DéMS, of paganism, dat. HEmNUM pdm. See Egilsson, s. v., phrases which 
inevitably point to a much wider and fuller meaning of pémr than the common law-sentence. At all 
events I find that older meaning here; eked might, added glory, to the Hraith-Goths, widened the sway of 


the Hraith-Goths, a perfectly correct and antique construction, Should it be rejected, I know not what 


to propose. Bugge’s strikes me as altogether below the mark. — MIR, n. s. m. MERE, bright, famous, 
illustrious. — ON, ON, as before. — UBS, g. s. m. of UB. — AKAR, ac m. Acre, field, plain. I hold 


fast to this translation, now as in my first attempt. Bugge himself (p. 83) speaks of the crowd of 


rs whose names came to be used as decorations in 


Half-gods, Sea-kings, Pirates and bold Adventure 
poetical language for = Battle, Hero, &c. It became a fashionable compliment so to employ a name, 
and numbers of these names were required by the scalds partly for variation and partly to suit the 


fluctuating needs of the staverime. Of many of these names we know absolutely nothing. Every now 


and then a new one — never mentioned before, turns up. I believe that this UB (UBBI, UBBIR, UBBR, or 
whatever the nom. may have been — UBBI means the terrible, wild, fierce, and the savage chief UBBA 
played a “terrible” part in England — was such a warchief name. wvp’s AcRE would then be in the usual 


ble in all this, and 


kenning-style for the sea-king's battlepath, the ocean. Certainly there is nothing impos: 


Bugge himself has several things much more venturesome. — RAID, 3 Ss. p., rep, ruled, governed. We 


are now on safer ground, for in the next 8 lines I chiefly follow the learned Bugge. — PIAURIKR, 


n. s. m. THEOD-RIcH, folk-mighty, the p slurred before the R, as in so many other instances. — HIN, 


m. def., yon, the, demonstrative article. — DURMUDI, n. s. m., THOR-Moopy, daring-minded, most 


n. 


m., STILLER, moderator, steerer, prince. — FLUTINA, g. pl. m., of the 


gallant, fearless. — STILIR, n. 
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rLotaN, fleet-men, sea-men. The QO. Engl. riora, g. FLOTAN, means both a FLoat, raft, ship, and a 


FLOATER, sailor, sea-dog. The Old Scandinavian FLotr, g. FLOTA, is found only in the sense of FLoat, 
boat. The g. pl. (O. E. rroray=rrorana, O. Scand. here FLUTNA = FLUTANA = FLOTANA = FLOTNA) forms a 


new N. I. noun, used only in the plural, n. [rnurnar] riornar, g. [here rLUTNA] FLOINA. of the FLOATERS, 


sailors, men. — sTRoNTU, d. s. f., STRAND, shore, coast, N. I. dat. srroéNpU (and sTROND), while in the 


ruled, swayed 


Gotland-law we have the d. av stranpu. In O. E. srranp is mase. Thus RAIb STRON 


the strand. — HRAID-MARAR, g.s.m., of-the-HRAITH-MaR, the mar or mer or mere or sea of the Hraith- 
Goths. Probably the East-Gotland coast on the Baltic. — sitir, 3 s. pr., SITTETH. In olden times 


abundantly used, as here, not exactly for sits (tho this idea is not therefore excluded) but for bides, 
abides, stays, dwells, reposes. — NU, NOW. — KARUR, 0.-S. m., GARE, YARE, ready, equipt, with his 


weapons and jewels and utensils and pottery on and near him. Karur is here probably = Karwr. — 


roK_kura, d. s. m., by-his-war-steed. Altho the end-r on this stone is used almost promiscuously 


with k in words, whether the R was originally an s or not, yet we do not expect it to be employed at 


the beginning of a word, and this is the only instance, if it be such an instance. I believe it, however. 
to be so used here, and for a very simple reason. The inscription is immense, and letters are taken 
twice tho only carved once with excessive freedom, almost everywhere. But the # in KaRuR is a mere 
end-k, a mere nominative-ending, not a part of the root. Therefore the stone-cutter must either write 
rR (two letters for one), or x taken twice, thereby sparing a stave. Bugge’s proposed reading rru_urr 
below, u taken twice, first as U, then as w, is as bad, if bad it be. Then again in my text we have 


on, with the n, 3 times, and should expect it the 4th time also. I am quite aware that we have such 


variations as ON, 0, IN, I, and many mo, on the same piece, and was the first to point them out as a 


frequent fact in opposition to “iron theories”. Still where we can avoid this by what we otherwise 
think is a better reading, we do so. Now I trow that Rok-KutTa siNum, by his battle-steed, is here — in 
this highly poetical and steeled stanza (as it is technically called) — far better and more forcible than 


Bug 


We all know, however, that in far-away monuments U continually interchanges with 0, till at last o 


e's 0 KUTA sINUM, on his steed. It is true we have here RoK, with 0, but lower down RuKuLFs with v. 


almost displaces u altogether. This objection has, I think, no weight. Bugge himself has HUARIAR, HUAR, 
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HUAR, HUARIR, with Hw, but UAINI without H, and 4 8 times without nN, but an once with nN, and vAgIN 


twice without rT, but savinr with r. He is therefore as guilty as I. ch differences are common 
enough, if they otherwise may be taken as reasonable from the context. After all, should my reading 
be disapproved, we have only to take Bugge’s 0 Kura sinuM. As in this later staye-row we have only 
one rune for G and K, this ROK-KUTA is = RoG-cuTA, in the usual N. J. roc-cora, from roe, battle, 


strife, neut., and Gorl, g. GOTA, m., the name of the famous Cha rger ridden by GUNNAR GJUKING, who 


married BRYNHILD BUDLE’S-DAUGHTER by the help of the renowned hero siGURD FAPNE 


-BANE Hence it 


came to be taken as a kenning or poetical synonym for any noble war-horse in general. Thus its use 
here shows that this magnificent Saga-cyclus was known in Sweden as early at least as the 9th century. 
or more than one hundred years before the two runic blocks on which Sigurd’s legend is figured in 


Sédermanland, and which date from the close of the 10th yearhundred or the beginning of the 11th. — 


stnuM, d. s. m.. (SIN), his. — sKIAuii, d, s. m., with, by, his sHienp, here skranpr, usual O. Scand. form 
SKILDI. — UB-FATLADR, n. S. m., OF-FETTLED, tied, fastened with a reTTLE, bandric or band or thong or 


bandoleer, the N. I. ratmz:, O. Swed. rar, Swed. ram, O. E. rever. The or, ur. us, of our old 


dialects is often used emphatically to strengthen the meaning, but with no clear distinctive sense of its 
own. So here. The SKIALDAR-FETILL, SHIELD-FETTLE, was therefore a shoulder-belt or strap which went 
from the right side of the neck down under the left shoulder, and held the shield when it was not 
actively required. Hence we also have BUKLARA FETILL and SWERD-FETILL. Figures of the shield so borne 


s are battle-scenes &e. But we may find them on the Bayeux 
Tapestry; in Eccleston’s English Antiquities, London 1847, 8vo, p. 183, on the Sepulchral Brass of a 


are not frequent, as most such pictur 


Crusader about 1290; and in Cutts’ Sepulchral Crosses, Lond. 1849, p- 21, a grave-stone from the 


14th century in St. Magnus Cathedral, Orkney. Observe also the construction, sKIALTI, in the dative. 


1 


See Sigurds-Ristningarna 4 Ramsundsberget och Giks-stenen. Af Carl Saye (In Kong]. Vitterh. Hist. och Ant. Akad. 


Handlin 


5 k 369, 8yo, 321—36: i ate: See 7 th *s 
Vol. 6, Stockholm 1869, 8vo, pp. 821—364, with plates). See also my “On a Runie Door from Iceland”, in Archmologia 


Scotica, Vol. 5, Part 1, Edinburgh 1874, 4to, pp. 249—260, with Chemitype. 
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UB-FATLAPR in the nom., in apposition to STILIR FLUTNA. We have a parallel in Sigurdarqvida 8, (or 


Brynhildarqvida). st. 16: FIOTRI FATLADR, with-a-fetter bound. — sKati, n. s. m., a Lord, Helt, Leader. — 
MARIKA’, g. pl. of-the-MARINGS (or MERE-INGS); thus the Clan-name of his house. — RU, ac.s. f. his-Roo, 
rest, repose, -— I (properly a n. of DE), THY, therefore, so. — Nur, he-Nims, takes. — FLUOI. 


d. 


(see Aasen, Ordbog over det Norske Folkesprog, fem.), English rLy, FLEE, a swift boat, ship, vessel. 


.n. This | suppose to be the same word in substance as the N. I. ruzy, O. E. riozae, Norse rLoy 


It is here in -1, dative neuter form, whereby we have the -1 in its place. These last 5 lines are very 


valuable as describing the interior of a Northern grave-chamber in the 9th century. For the how is 


the last home of a mighty Sea-king, and his own father has buried him with the olden rites. His 
War-Galley has been dragged high ashore, and therein his death-bed has been made. His gallant 
Steed, which has borne him thro so many dangers, is slaughtered and laid near his master, who bends 
in a crouching posture accoutred with lance and sword and dagger, rich gauds decking him, food-vessels 
for the long journey beside him, and his ornamented Shield slung on his left shoulder. There he takes 
his rest, for repose in the tomb is Man’s universal prayer. This formula of Rest and Roo, I have 
pointed out on many grave-stones, both with the older and later runes, and here it meets us again! 
Several times has a mighty Barrow been opened in Scandinavia and England, which has held the planks 
of what was once a Warrior-ship. together with the last laves of a corpse with its attendant arms and 


trinkets, and some crumbling bones of a Horse. 


ssus 3. SAKUM, we-SAw, as before. — UK, and, as before. — MuiNI, remember, as before. — 


I, IN. — vars, d. s. m. with the definite enclitie -st, wHom, what person. We know how st (whether 


the pronoun = THAT or the verb sre!) clings to the pronouns, and especially to THE, forming a new 
demonstrative, THIS. I have not before seen this particle affixt to any form of the pronoun HWA(R) = 
(HWA, HWo0), iHo, but here, in my opinion, we have a clear example, and I look upon the I UAIMSI 
(= HUAmMSI) of this stone to be exactly on a line with the I DAIMSI HUKI (in this grave-how) of the 
Karlevi stone, Oland. canst for HUATMSI, as UIT-UOKI for HUIT-UOKI, farther on. — BURIN, p.p.n.s.m., 
is-BORN. — NIDR, n. s. m. a-NITH, son, child. — TRoKI, d. s. m. to-the-pREeNG, to that captain, to that 
Thane. Here the N is nasalized and falls away (TROKI = TRONKI) which happens very rarely in this 
carving, only in one other place after 0 (UOKI = UONKI) and twice (in KUNUKAR) after u. The word itself, 
DRENG(R) in Scandinavia, pRENG in England, is found with endless variations of spelling on runic 
monuments, and is a title of honor, like all such sometimes used merely as man in general. It usually 
swings between noble man or officer and soldier. We have TROK (= TRONK = TRINK) on 2 stones in West- 
Gotland, TROK on 3 stones, 2 in W. Gotland and 1 in N. Jutland, and TRUK on one stone in Skine, 
all in the aceusative singular. — UILIN, n.s. a mansname. — IS, 3 8. pr. IS, with the s not yet softened 
into R. — DAT, nom. absolute indeclined, THAT, the one I refer to, the person in question. — okR, dat. 


dual, (the O. Engl. unc, M. Goth. vek), to-us-two. Otherwise centuries back extinct in Sweden. 


UOKNAI, 3 s. pr. conj., may-he-redden, may-he-blood-stain. This word is the N. I. voxna, to become 
wet, become moist. I have not found it in any other Scando-Gothic speech. It is here used actively, 
tho neuter in form, as verbs often are in our oldest dialects, and it is also here found in a poetical 
sense (BLODI understood), = to wet with blood, to redden, dye with gore. If my reading be correct, this 
is the only verb in the 8rd s. pres. conjunctive in this whole carving, and, as we see, it ends in -AI 
(not -E or -#, as in QO. E. and Ohg.; nor -a, as in O.'Sax.; nor -1, seldom -E very seldom -AI, as 
in N. I.). There is another example on a large and fine old, but yet Christian, runish block at Ny 


Larsker, in the iland of Bornholm, examined and copied by me in 1865. It ends, in stave-rime verse: 


N DESI 
STAI EFTIR. 


Let-sTONE THIS 


sray (stand) ArrER-hi 
It thus has the same antique form as the M. Gothic of Woulfila, f. i. Barrar, Liga, Had we any Gothic 


monuments 500 years older than Wulfila, we might perhaps see whether an additional 7 (D) had fallen 


1 { had translated this gen. pl. mania (= MARINKA, MaRINGA) o/-nobles, Dright-ones, illustrious men. But I now take it as a 
Clancname, of:the-marincs or MERINGS, to which family warty and his son wamura doubtless belonged. In this I follow the Swedish 
Docent L. F. Leffler, who has just (March 1878) publisht “Rékstenen och Frithiofs Saga’ (pp. 165—169 of “Nordisk Tidskrift for 


Vetenskap, Konst och Industri”, 8vo, Stockholm 1878, No. 2) 
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away, as in Sanskrit pHAR-f-7, Zend BAR-OI-D, and Latin rer-a-T. — UILIN IS DAT, as before. — al, 
ady. Always, ever. — UN, ac. s. (? f.) the wave, billow, O. Engl. ¥», N. I. upr, unr, O. Sax. urna, 
Ohg. unpEa, Lat. unpa, all fem. — It will be observed that I differ widely from Bugge in my rendering 


of these 4 lines. Not only do I take them to be in verse instead of prose, but I also think the whole 
aim is different. Bugge thinks they were added to mention the name of wamurH’s grandfather; 1 believe 
they were intended to announce the birth and name of his Son. My reasons are: that such a separate 


and long-winded addition, mentioning the Father, is not found on such minne-stones (for the genealogical 


stones, naming a long line of ancestors is something quite different); otherwise the stone-raiser mentions 


his own father’s name at the beginning, in the simplest wi 


FASTULFR, SUN UIULFS, LIT HAKUA STAIN ar .... Granheden, Sédermanland, Lilj. 977. 

OSUR, STUFS SUN, RAISDI STIN DANSI AUFT BRUUR, SUN SIN. Stenalt, N. Jutland. Worm, Mon. p. 289. 

KUNAR, SUN FARULYS, LIT KIARA .... Hargs-a, Upl. Dyb. fol. 2, 129; Lilj. 439. 

DORLAIBR, PORIULBS_SUNR, RAIST KRS DONA AIFTIR ULB, SUN SIN. Ballaugh, Ile of Man. Cumming, 
IL thy tee, 5 

IUALFIR, SUNR PURULFS EINS RAUPA, Rist .... Kirk Michael, Man. Cumming, Pl. 4, fig. 13. 

So other stones, besides some with arri in the meaning of Son. And then, as WARIN was a 
King or Jarl, his Father’s name would be widely known, and need not be brought in so awkwardly at 
the end, especially as the whole passage in Bugge (with his KNUA KNATI AI UN) is very tame. I therefore 
consider that the whole point has been lost. All would know the name of warin and his Father, as 
all knew that WamurH was warin’s son. But no brother or sister of wamurm is mentioned. They do 
not share with the father in this death-stone to their brother, as is otherwise so common. It would 
seem therefore as if wamuTH was the only son, — and he was dead! ‘The king is childless, the land 


will soon be crownless, no direct heir, prospects only of bloody feuds among the nearest kin. But 


WARIN knows what the common folk did not know, that just before his son’s fall, perhaps even af 


his decease, wamuTH’s queen had brought him a Son! That Boy is now the Grandfather's (wanrty’s) 
boast, and, if all go well, will one day carry on the work of fame and foray which warRiIn and waMUTH 
have begun. The Sun of the Hraith-Goths shall not set! Hence the jubilant character of the whole 
announcement, and hence the repeated Hurrah-shout, utIN Is pat!, otherwise so tasteless, is now one 


of the finest bits I know on any grave-stone in any land or language whatsoever. Wamuth ts gone, and 


I am old and feeble; but Wamuth’s blooming Boy shall one day carry our Banner over the Hraith-mere as 


before, and dye its billows with the blood of our foemen! 


D. What the Father says about himself. 


DAT SAKUM TUALFTA: 
HUAR HISTR SIKUNAR 
IT, UIT-UOKI ON; 
KUNUKAR TUAIR, 


TIKIR IE TIKIR 


SUA PbO LIKIA, 
DAT SAKUM PRITAUNTA: 
HUARIR TUAIR TIKIR [= TIGR| KUNUKAR 
SATINT SIULUNT I 
FIAKURA UINTUR, 
AT FIAKURUM NABNUM, 
BURNIR FIAKURUM BRUDRUM: 


UALKAR FIM, RAPULFS_ 


NIR; 
HRAIDULFAR FIM, RUKULFS_SUNIR; 
HOISLAR FIM, HARU(a)PS SUNIR; 
KUNMUNTAR FIM, AIRNAR SUNIR, 

FTIR = IFTIR| FRA NUK MO(NA U )ALUI(RK)I; 


AINHUAR I D(A?im uik)r (fial), 


nN 


o 
-~I 


ROK. 


That saw-we, I-the-twelfth: 
Where the-horse of-Sigun (= the Wolf) 
ate, Uit-wong on, 
kings two; 
tikes so they le (= like dead dogs lie they). 
That saw-we, I-the-thirteenth : 
Which two tens (= 20) kings 


were-sitting Sealand in 
Sow winters, 
at (with) four names, 


born of-four brothers: 


Ualks five, Rathulf’s sons; 
FAraithulfs jive, Rubulf’s sons; 
Hloisles five, Haru(ajth’s sons; 
Kunmunts five, Airn’s sons. 
Thereafter learned-I manifold of-those-men’s war-deeds; 
each-one-of-them in that [struggle fell!) 


We now come (as | suppose) to two of King warin’s own exploits, battle-fields on which he 


had played his part (perhaps in company with his then young son) in years gone by. ‘They are both 
introduced by a simple We saw, and both are in verse. But the last, from its peculiar character (dates, 
numbers, and a long name-list) is not so much verse as a measured prose, often with stave-rime in 
each line, and other such adaptations. 


Passus 1. bat sakum, that we-saw, as before. I and my chief men. — TUuaLrra, n. s. I-the- 


tweLrtH, I twelve-some, I and eleven with me. — HUAR, WHERE, as before. — HISTR, n. s.m. the-Horse. 
Thus the old word HANGIsr, HENGIST, HiNcIsT had already sunk by slurring (HIGIST, HUST, HIST) to the 


younger form, now HAsT in Sweden, HES? in Norway and Denmark. — sikunar, g.s.f. of-sicux. In old 
Scandinavian verse. which, like the Old-English, so largely consists of kennings, we have more than a 
dozen such to signify a Wolf, taken only from Words which mean a Horse and the name of some 
Giantess or Goblin, a Jotun-woman or Witch. Three of these use the word nest. Thus we have 


HESTR FALU, HESTR FLAGDS, HESTR Girrs. Here we have a fourth, HESTR SIGUNAR, S/GUN’S HORSE, for SIGUN 


(or sieyN or si@n¥) was the half-demonic wife of Lowi, the Scandinavian type of perfidious craft and 
devilry, and she therefore at once belongs to the whole sisterhood of midnight poisons. the savage 


’ fo] 


mountain-pass, and the Ghoule-dance by midnight. She was of the malignant Jétun (Ettin, Giant. 


Titan) blood, tho the old Icelanders also called her an Asynja. But several of these figures, tho hight 
Weelkyries, are described as often appearing in fearful shapes, riding on wolves, &e. to the battlefield. 
Ancient tradition made Loke, Sigyn’s husband, — as was Satan himself — a fallen or false Ans (As, 


Angel). His wife would not be unlike him. iste sikuNnar is therefore THE WOLF. — IT, 3s. p. ATE. — 


uir-voKI, d.s.m. wir-wone. I have no doubt this is = HuI-vonkI, Hv/7-woNnG, the same slurring of the 
H as in UAIMSI for HUAIMSI. But, tho not written, the u has been heard enough for riming purposes, 


and we therefore have: 


Huar Histr 


it, [H]uit-uoki on. 


una?’ 


We have many similar examples in all our oldest verse, letters only half sounded in certain times or 
dialects. The reason why I take wrr-voKr as a compound is, because here I think we have the place- 
name. As I have before said, in all these ‘derring-deeds”, both speaker and listener expect to hear 
the name of the battle-field. wonc is meadow, plain, field, low land, a word so common and famous in 
the Northern provinces that the M. Goths called Paradise wages, and it is a part of the O. E. word 
for Paradise (NEorcsNA-waNc). This word undergoes the usual variations of local sound, the w by 
degrees falls away, and it is now commonest in Scandinavia as ANG, ENG, ING, very often as the last part 
of a locality. Stead-names with this ending in Norway have been treated of by Adjunct Martin Arnesen 


(‘Om Gaardsnayne, dannede med vangr, angr, vengi, engi, eng, (ing)”) at pp. 54—62 of his excellent 


“Etymologisk Undersogelse om Norske Stedsnayne”, Frederikshald 1865. 8vo. Now all such words in 
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Sweden in the 9th century would probably still have kept their w. A modern place in INGE or one 


or UNGE may therefore be the olden wane, wonc. Accordingly I will only point out that not far from 
E. Gotland we have two Hwit-wones, at either of which this battle may have been fought. The one is 


édermanland; the other is HVITINGE, 


(now uvrrrINceE) in Ofver-Selé Parish, 


HVITINGE, HVETINGE, HVITUNGE 
HVITONGE (now HVITTINGE) in Upland. (See ‘Svenska Riks-Archivets Pergamentsbret”, Vol. 3, Stockholm 


1872, 8vo, p. 57). — ON, prep. ON, as before. The position of this prep., after the word which it 
governs, is itself one proof that these 4 lines are in verse. — KUNUKAR, n. pl. m. KINGS. — TUAIR, 


n. pl. m. two. All the details of the contest are omitted. With true epic shortness, we only see the 
corpses of the two “kings” lying as carrion for the hungry wolf. Whether they had fallen in single 
combat, or whether other bodies of common soldiers cumbered the ground near them, we are not 
informed. Probably the latter was the case, for they were both “hounds”, therefore both were enemics, 
if in single combat they would have held different sides. They would seem therefore to have been 
chiefs in whose land the Hraith-Goths had made an inroad. — TIKIR, n. pl. m. TIKES, curs, miserable 
dogs. In common book-Swedish Tik is feminine and means a bitch. The context shows that in the 
9th century it was also found in Sweden as a masculine noun, a cur in general. And accordingly Rietz, 


in his valuable “Svenskt Dialekt-lexikon”, tells us that actually tik is feminine chiefly in the Svea 


provinces, but that in the Gota provinces, of which East-Gotland is one, it is chiefly masculine, and 
means a base dog in general. In Danish also tTu@ is masculine, with the same signification; and all 


over England xe’ has always been masculine. But in the present Norse talks, as Aasen informs us, 


1K is fem., and means both a bitch and a vixen (she-fox). Thus I think there can be no doubt that 
the word is dogs. Nothing was more common in the old North than to use the word HOUND as an 
epithet of contempt against a foe, dead or liying, and this is an exact parallel. We also hereby get 
but 


rid of the strange twenty fallen kings in one battle. In the next Passus there are twenty kings 
they fell thro a whole long campaign, spread over several years, not in one combat. The difference in 
sound also is immense. The later alphabet has only one letter for K and c. But the reader would at 
once distinguish the sound. The one is Tiki, with the long 1 and the K. The other is ticrR, with the 
short 1 and the gc. And again, Tikmr takes its place as an independent word, with its stave-rime 1, 
answering to the T in TUAIR in the foregoing line. [ thus consider that this translation is certainly 
correct. — sUA, S0, now. thus, as so often. — vo,‘n. pl. m. THEY. The nom. pl. m. of pp is found in 


runes in about 30 different shapes, with and without the final -r. Among the latter we have also PU, 


on the Ledinge stone, Upland, (Dybeck, Runa, fol. 4, No..14; C. Save, Upplands Fornminne renings 
Tic 


difference in the shade of the vowel between pu and vo. In N. Engl. po is common. However heterodox 


rift, 2, 1872, p. 54). DURKIR UK SUIN DU LITU RISA STIN DINA IFTIR ....... There is no great 
in the eyes of system-makers, it was as orthodow to write po as pu. I cannot see otherwise than that 
vo is plainly rHey. — tigi, 3 pl. pr. LIE, Lic, lie stretcht where they fell. 


Passus 2. pav SakuM, that we saw, as before. — privaunra, n.s. I-the-ratrrrentH, I thirteen- 


some, I and twelve with me. — HUARIR, n. pl. m., which. — Tuvala, n. pl. m. TWO. — TIKIA, n. pl. m. 


1 Of this word Nares says in his Glossary (New edition, with additions by Halliwell and Wright, Vol. 2, Syo. London 
1859, p — “TKR or TYKE. A northern word for a common sort of dog. Great tike! is still a frequent term of reproach in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.’ —- But it is brookt more or less all over England, and yery generally as an epithet against men or 
boys of blame or insult, sometimes of bloody degradation. It is used by Shakespear and others. For instance: 


Simple. May I be bold to say so, sir? 


Falstaj’. Ay, six who more bold? 


Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Bardolph. How now, mine host. Pistol! 
Pistol. Base Tike, call’st thou me host? 
King Henry 5, 2, 1. 
But we haye it also in older Danish in the same meaning of hatred and contempt, as was pointed out by the learned 
C. Molbech in his edition of the Danish Rime-Chronicle. For at line 2175, 6 we read: 


Saa lengw ieg kom tijl en 00, 


ther bode saa arghe tike. 

So long-as-till I came till (to) an ey (ile), there (—where) booed (dwelt) so (such) arg tikes. 
Here arg Tikes means savage dogs, blooded-minded giants or trolls 
“Tyke, Teyh 


Corby in a duel on Carlisle sands during 


cruel devils, as the following lines show. 


an unruly fellow; a dog. There is a tradition of a Curwen of Workington Hall haying shot a Howard of 


an assize meeting, for offensively using the word tyke to him.” W. Dickinson. The Dialect 
of Cumberland. London 1878. (English Dialect Society). 
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(In Engl. the old word te for ten is now disused). Tens. Thus Tuam vic = twenty, O. E. twentic. — 


2 


KUNUKAR, n. pl. m. KINGS. — satINt, 3 pl. p. conj. were sitting, were encampt, were drawn up in military 


array, were biding as soldiers, for the verb sir has often this meaning in our old talks. O. E. smron, 
N. I. (in which the » has fallen away) smi. Here the -n is still left with its sharp sound, here written 
(however pronounced) -nr, This -1x held its ground thro the whole middle-Swed. period, and accordingly 
this savin is there quite regular. In M. Goth. it has a still older shape, -rmva. See my Old-Northern 
Runic Monuments, pp. 737, 738, 740, 741, 885, 886, where I have also proved that this -N is also 
found in the 3 s. pr. conj., to which it had doubtless found its way from the 3 pers. pl. At his p. 57 
Bugge also now admits the antiquity of this -n in Older Swedish. sirsa, in the meaning to sit in, bide 
in, usually goyerned an ac., but this is a Swedish stone. — sruLuNr, probably ac. f., ssmeanp, the English 
SEALAND, the iland which is now the seat of government in Denmark. See Bugge’s learned remarks on 
the etymology of this word at his p- 57 & fol. — 1, prep. IN, taken after the noun which it governs, 
a proof that we have here “measured prose”, a kind of half-verse, as near as circumstances would 
allow, often with two stave-letters in each line, as here TUAIR TIKIR, SATINT SIULUNT. — FIAKURA, ac. pl. m. 
rouR. Bugge (p. 62) supposes that this curious old Swedish ragura and the following dat. riacuRUM 
have been a dialectic transfer of the @ to the ac. masc. and dat. pl. from the G-forms in the nom. ac. 
neut. (O. Sw. ruauuR); the gen. (O. Sw. rivanuRRA), and compounds (O. Sw. FIUGHURTAN, now FJORTON, 
fourteen, &c.)* — UINTUR, ac. pl. m. WINTERS, years. — AT, prep. Av, with, having. — FraKuRUM, dat. n. 
FOUR. — NABNUM, dat. neut. NaMES. This is a striking statement. Accidental instances have been before 
known of several children of one father having the same name, but we have here 4 men who had each 
5 sons bearing one name. There must have been a certain amount of clanship in this, and in everyday 
life the 5 sons of each father must of course have been known by some eke-name (nickname, as now 
barbarized), some added name, which would practically become his real name. What we call family 
names did not exist at this time in any Northern land. — Burnie, p. p.n.pl.m. BorN. The 1 is taken 
from the side-line. — riakuRuM, d. pl. m. of Four. — BRUDRUM, d. pl. m. BROTHERS. — UALKAaR, n. pl. m. 


WALKS, men named WALK. — FIM, n. pl. FIVE. — RADULFS. 


, g. s. m. of RaTHULY. The ap is a bind-rune. 
This name has become RatpH in England. — sunir, n. pl. m. SONS. — HRAIULFAR, n. pl. m. men called 


HRAIPULF. — FIM, n. pl. FIVE. —- RUKULFS, g. s. m. of RUKULF. As the HRAIPULFS are doubtless connected 


S are connected with 


with the HRAm clan, so Prof. Bugge (p. 66) believes that the RuKU == RUGULF 


the rue clan, the Rugit, Rugi, N. I. Rygir, Rogaland in Norway, whose first remembered king is called 


RUGALFR; see also RUGUM (d. pl.) and HoLMRYGuUM in the 0. E. Widsid. — sunir, n. pl. sons. — HOISLAR, 
n. pl. m. men named HOISL (= HO-KISL=HO-GISL). A chieftain H#ISLH is named on the Mdjebro stone, 
Upland. — mm, n. pl. FIVE. — HARUDS, g. s. m., bP written above the line at the end to save room, 
doubtless, as Bugge thinks, for ap, thus HARUAPS = HAR-WADS, of HAR-WAD. — SUNIA, n. pl. m. SONS. — 
KUNMUNTAR, n. pl. m. men called GuNMUND. — FIM, n. pl. FIVE. — AIRNAR, g. Ss. m. of ATRN (ARN, IRN, 
ERN, Eagle). — sunir, n. pl. the-sons. — rime, ady. arrer, thereafter, afterwards, written short for IrTIR 
or Arti. — FRA, 1s. p. I-learned, I-heard, (by asking). Rydqvist (I, 151) has not found the infinitive 
of this verb in any old document, but supposes rr#Ga. The p, t. is common in Mid. Swed. as Fra. 
In M. Goth. (rRatHNaN) the p. t. is rran. In O. E. (rriccan) I have not found the p. t, but, from 


the p. p. geFRUGEN, it was doubtless rrac or FRAH. In Norse-Icel. (FREGA) it was FRAG or FRA. Here 
the G is already elided. We might read rraN_NuK, but this would give us a sideverb of the same 
meaning (O. E. FRINAN, FRAN) not, I believe, as yet met with in Scandinavia. We cannot but remark 
the contrast between all the other 1st-persons in this carving and the 1st-person here. They are all 
in -um, all in the plural, clearly not as a mark of dignity in the speaker, but because this we included 
his nearest kin and chiefs, as indeed we can see in the Jast SAKUM TUALFTA and SAKUM PRITAUNTA; while 
in this line we have the 1st person singular, because. as I take it, the action here is entirely personal. 
The verb Fra properly signifies I learned by making active personal enquiries, and therefore does not here 
include all the other 12 persons who were serving with or under him. In fact some of them may have 


5 


died or left him before he heard the end of the whole conflict (at-least 4 years’ time). Certainly there 


must be some reason for the sudden change from the plural to the singular. — Nuk, ac. pl. n. ENOw, 
1 But it may be an older form in general. Compare Sanskr. cater, Lat. quarer, M. G. fiowor, Lith. keruri, 0. Fris. 
fiuwer, 0. Sax. fiuwor, 0. Eng, feower, &e. 


or) 
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many, manifold, sufficient, satisfying, plentiful. Our 0. E. has the ep (ge-Noe, ge-Nox) still left, and in 
old N. L. it was also written and pronounced (GNo@), but this @ first becomes f and then falls away, 
The German keeps the full ez (eenue). The G@ had therefore dropt out thus early in this part of 
Sweden, and it has long been lost in all the Scandian dialects, which have now Nog and nok. This 


adjective is used of old both im apposition with its noun, as here, and with its noun in the genitive. — 
and their braves. — UALUIRKI, ac. pl. n. the-WaLEworKs, 


MONA, g. pl. m. of MEN, of the men, of these kin 
slaughter-deeds, battle-exploits. This old Scandian noun differs little or nothing from the usual neut, 
VERK, but is especially and largely used to form compounds (ILL-VIRKI, PREK-vinKI, &c. Xe.) 1 have 
not before seen this particular compound in any Seandian dialect. —- AINHUAR, n. s. m. (ONE-WHOEVER), 
each-one, every-one. —- I, prep. IN. — pA(?im), d. gs. mn. THE, THAT. There is little doubt that this is 
the word intended, but we cannot get farther than the pa, so we cannot see whether it has been in the 
masc.-neuter or the fem. However, there is only room on the stone for a very short noun and a 
following short verb, and the stave-letter (to answer to UALUIRKI) was probably v. So I think we do 
not go far astray in proposing UIKI (= ViKI, viel, neut. dat. of vik, vic, O. E. wie), battle, war, warfare, for 
the missing word, especially as there is — so far as I can see — a clear enough 1 (Bugge says either 
\ (ZL) or | or bd) exactly in the spot for the last 1 in uit. The very short verb may then have been 
FIAL, which frequently oceurs on old runic stones. At all events the meaning is given by these supposed 
words, for the writer can only say, as the outcome of all the bloodshed (uaLuIRKI), by using the very 
particular word armyHuaR -— that every body — perisht, and the dative will be the neuter pam. ‘Thus, 


as I think, I have redd the whole of the half-ruined line, partly in fact, by taking Frm FRA first and 


s, and partly in substance, by guessing at the general 


not last and deciphering most of the following stav 


import of the few letters now quite gone. 


E. What the Father said to the stone-cutter. 


RUNI BODR 
BIARI HUHUAN. 
These-vrunes he-biddeth 


Biar to-hew. 


Last of all we have the usual formula informing us who carved all these runes on the stone. 
And, as is not unfrequently the case, this notice is im verse. — RUNI, ac. pl. f. these-RuNES. As we 
have vast numbers of instances of this word in the ac. pl. in the varying shape RUNAR, RUNOR, RUNIR, 


so we have also at least Aalf-a-hundred examples (without mentioning those in the O. Northern staves) 


in the older varying shape RUNA, RUNO, RUNI. Here we have the last form, runt. There can be no doubt 


> 


of the word or its meaning. — Bopr, 3 s. pr. BIDS, orders, commands, asks. This is the first time J 


have seen this word in this particular phrase in the present tense 8 pers. It is found now and then (at 
least the side-form Bap from pmta, I have never before seen any form from the verb Brupa, but the 
meaning is the same), but always in the past tense. I have hitherto not remarkt more than one instance 
of any such formula in the present, the lines on the Briickestad stone, Upl. Lilj. 242, Dyb. fol. 231: 

KIULIN RISTIR 

RUNO DAS. 
BAD, the past tense of BIA, is used several times on rumic stones in the same sense as the present 
tense BopR here. JI will give one example, costly as being on a heathen block at least as old as the 
Rok stone, and as offering curious peculiarities in the shape of the a, B, 1, end-R and t. All these, 
the L excepted, are the same on the Rdk monolith and the Forsa Ring, only on the latter we have 
no B. I refer to a gravestone which once stood on Bjirké, the famous iland in Upland, Sweden, where 
St. Ansgar preacht. Tho only the upper piece the whole inscription is preserved, but the first 2 letters 
are damaged at the top. After the usual calamities, this bit came to the Swedish Museum in 1826. 


It was first badly engraved by N. H. Sjéborg in his Samlingar, Vol. 3, p. 12, fig. 108, Stockholm 1830. 


It is Liljegren’s No. 334. I here give it, Heliotyped by Pacht, from R. Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, 


fol; IE No. 55: 
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Little wants in the first 2 broken staves. I take them to have beeni and x. This will give us: 


(IL)TUTIR BAD KARUA 


KUBL DITA AFT IUTA. 


CIL)LUTIR (=? HILDUDIR) BADE GARE (make. raise) 


CUMBEL (grave-mark) THIS AFTER 1UTI. 


The v in 1Lpu-pir, whether taken as the connecting vowel or as the dative-mark, I look upon 
as local Swedish, older than the N.J. compound name-forms in HitpI- and mitp-. In O. Sax. the dat. s. 
of HILTI, HILTIA, is (found once only) nit. In O. E. umpepeor, Battle-strong, is a warrior’s epithet. 
There are many Scando-Gothic names beginning with HILD, but this one I have not seen before. 

Now I believe that this particular verb propa has been chosen in order to get a good stave- 
rime word to prari, and I further think that it has been purposely put into the 3 present singular (not 
in the 3 past sing., BAUD) in order to get the falling syllable R (=1R) and thus make the verse-line 
more musical, the reason for the present tense on the Brickestad stone also. The 1 was not written, 
to save space in the difficult crypt-runes, but the sound was fully there all the same. The actual form 
employed presupposes rather an ancient BUbA, BopA, than the usual propa, and hence we have the Bopr, 
which is neither the usual N.J. pypr, nor the O. Swed. propar (West-Gotl.) and siaupr (Gotlandl.) — 
BIARI is the dat. sing. of the mansname Bir belonging to the str-class so seldom found in runics, 
while the derived forms BIARN (and many others) from BIRIN or BIRN are so common. We have the 


same double groups in the names ARI and ARIN (our Engl. ARN, ERN, Eagle). — HUBUAN, inf. to HEW, 


carve, cut the runes, a word employed (in very many local variations of form) on the monuments, 
usually HAUKUA, HUKUA, HAKUA, AKUA. Should my readings be right, this is the only infinitive in the whole 


text, and this infinitive is clearly in an, adding one more to the half dozen examples I have already 


collected of this older infinitive lingering on in Scandinavia, as it did in S. English centwries after the n 
had fallen away in N. English. Should this example be denied as being in secret runes, I have no 
more to say. But in that case all the readings of all the secret runes by Prof. Bugge and myself 
must also be denied, for they are all redd with the strictest scientific honesty and severity on exactly 


the same runic principles. If one word goes, not one word can stand. 


Let us now, for more clearness, again unfold the whole risting, allowing ourselves greater 


freedom where the lines are lays (stave-rime verse): 


A. The name of the Fallen Helt. 


AFTER WAMUTH STAND RUNES THESE. 


r of the stone. 


B. The ra 
BUT WARIN FAw’D (rais’d this), his-raTHER, 


AFTER his-own-FEY (dead) son. 


C. 


SWEDEN, 


The Father sings his dear Son’s exploits. 


ie 


WE SAW, FORGET IT NEVER! 


WE SAW THEREAFTE 


WE SAW, FORGET IT NE 


THAT 


SAW 


WHERE, IN FIRST FIELD 


FRESH SPOILS KING 
WITH’ HIS WARINS TWELVE 
WARRING BRAVELY — 
TWOFOLD VICTORY, 
HARD-EARN D TRIUMPHS, 


THE STRIPLING GAIN’D 


WHERE, NINE SHIPS NEARING 
FAR NORTH-SHORES WITH ME, 


THE MATCHLESS WAVE-RIDER 


GAVE MIGHT TO THE HRAITH-GOTHS. 


FIRM AND FEARLE! 


S, 
FOLK-LORD, SHIP-LORD, 
the-STRANDS BY HRAITH-MERE 
STRUCK HE WITH AWE. 


BIDES NOW, BELTED, 


BATTLE-STEED HOLDING, 
SHIELD ON HIS SHOULDER, 
THAT SHOOT OF THE MARINGS. 


REST HE SO THERE IN HIS GALLEY! 


HI. 


ER! 


IN WHOM UP SPRINGETH AN OTHER WAMUTH; 
WILIN IS HE! 
LIKE US BOTH, THE BILLOW SHALL HE REDDEN. 


WILIN 1S HE! 


D. The old king speaks of himself: 
Ie 

SAW WE, TWELVE OF US: 

WHERE SIGUN’S HELL-FOAL 


= the Wolf) 


SCOUR’D THE WI T-WONG, 


KINGS TWAIN CRUNCHING 


CURS AS THEY WERE! 


le 


WE, THIRTEEN OF Ui 


WHERE SAT KINGS TWENTY 


IN CAMP ON SEALAND 
FOUR LONG WINTERS, 
FOUR NAMES BEARING, 


SONS OF FOUR BROTHERS; 


WALKS FIVE, RATHULF’S SONS; 


HRAITHULFS FIVE, ROGULFS SONS; 
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HOISLS FIVE, HARWATH’S SONS; 
GUNMUNDS FIVE, AIRN’S SONS. 
THEIR WAR-DEEDS MANY AFTERWARD HEARD I. 


TILL WEAPON-DRUNK sunk they ALL at last! 


E. Whom the King chose as Rune-cutter. 


THESE RUNES BIDDETH HE 


BIAR TO CHISEL. 


And now only a few words in conclusion. Altho the mystery of the Old-Northern runic lines 
is as yet unknown to us, and altho the above translation may not be correct in every minute detail, 
still the general purport of the whole is plain enough. It is a precious funeral lay of hoary eld, when 
Sweden was still heathen, about the 9th century. Its history is not ‘‘historical” in a vulgar sense, 
merely for want of other documents; but % 7s “historical” all the same, and is also a photographic 
picture of the time and its customs. All is feud and foray, “blood and iron”. And the warlike grave- 
rites still continue, tho in this age and folkland Lich-burning is old-fashion’d. The War-galley is dragged 
on shore, the dead helt is seated on its deck, his slaughtered battle-steed at his side, and the barrow 
is thrown over him with many a wild lament. But no touch of fire comes over him. He rests from 
his toils, and will have happy days in Walhall. 


The Seald — may-be King warn himself — who ‘‘fawed the fytte” (composed the verses) — 


was a right good “lay-smith”; some of the lines remind us of passages in the Edda itself. 
May this monolith long stand at Rok, to tell us of the fearless Hraith-Goths and of Olden 


Swethland in the later Iron Age! 


tone in 


We have here an instance, and an only instance, of a striking fact — that a grav 
the later runes has also a separate formula in Old-Northern staves. I believe that richer materials would 
have given other examples of the same kind. One such, as I think, has narrowly escaped us. 

I have to thank Prof. C. Sive (1875) for the drawing, full size, of a fragmentary funeral block 
perhaps from the 10th century, found in 1874 by Dr. P. A. Siive at Aikibéi (Ekeby) in Gotland. The 


bit left is of lime-stone, 14 inches long by 91/, broad and 4 thick. The runes are elegantly and care- 


fully cut, with 2 points between every word. In his letter to me Prof. Save suspected that it was in 
verse. There is no doubt that it was so. The little that is left I read and translate as follows: 
(rapi sa mapr 
SU)MS RAPA KAN 
FURN U(rp) 
Fu(Iki til minis)! 
The --s must have been sum’s or siM’s, a relative form which again occurs on the Fjuckby 


stone, Upland: 
SA HIT AKI 


SIM’S UTI FURS. 


sa (he) migHT (was called) aKi 
suM-AS (who-as, who) our (abroad) forthroor (perisht). 
The rapt, RabA, rede, decipher, unravel, understand, are common enough. 
FURN (FORN, old, antique, especially relating to heathen rites and traditions) is found here for 
the first tume m runics. It is in the ac. pl. neut., requiring a similar noun. 
This noun can only be urp (worps), for the U is plain, there is room for only 2 additional 
letters, and no such expression suiting here as ac. pl. neut. exists but uRp. 
We have several stones which similarly mention the mint (minne, memorial, memory) which 


shall speak to the people or of the dead. I therefore translate: 
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REDE (understand) sa (that) MAN 
sumM-AS (who) REDE CAN 
these 


FORN (olden) WwoRDs, 
the-FOLK 10 MINNE (aye speaking to the people)! 

But the rurN urp here apparently mean — not the words themselves, which could not be 
different from all other antique terms — but the staves in which they were written. That is, the stone 
had doubtless borne 

1st. The usual death-epigraph. 

2nd. A prayer or formula. probably heathen, in the Old-Northern Runes, as on the Rbk stone. 

8rd. The above verse-challenge of skill in the reader. 

Jan. 1876. Prof. 


containing half a dozen staves, but it does not fit in with the above fre 


Siive announces that another small bit of this Aikibéi stone has been found, 


igment. 


June 1879. — Antiqvar. Tidskr. f. Sverige, Vol. 5, Part 3, Stockholm 1878, has just reacht 
me, At p. 211—213 Prof. S. Bus 


older reading. 


returns to the Rék stone, and makes several alterations in his 


SOLVESBORG, BLEKING, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 192. 


In “Bidrag” No. 8, p. 201 (Tidskr. f Phil. 8, 3) Prof. Bugge says that he and Prof. S. Grundtvig 


examined this stone in 1868, and thought — that it had lost some letters at the top, that the 1st rune 


on the left was originally *, the 7th N, the 8th certainly +, the last probably +, thus 
eu ... ZSMUT SUNU SIN 
and that on the right after RuTI was P (Ww), then probably once x, and then pb or 1. 


Thus, besides the unintelligible Rum wap or wa 


we have the accusative SUNU SIN guest at by 


Dr. Wimmer (Bidrag, 2, p. 350), who “finds” in the plain wr a wonderful rar! In his ‘‘Runeskriftens 


i=} 


Oprindelse”, p. 186, Dr. Wimmer ‘dare not « 


ide” what runes followed this supposed ‘war’ or ‘wap’. 
Against all this combination and fancy I protest. Both I and my artist (Prof. J. M. Petersen) 
repeat that the block has no sign whatever of having been higher than it is, and that the real letters are 
so very deeply cut and the stone so hard and well preserved, that the small undulations Bugge speaks of 
(all shown in my engraving, to which I refer) cannor posstsLy be letter-marks. 
The staves so ingeniously developt by Prof. Bugge neither I nor Prof. Petersen could see, tho 
we spent several days at Sdlvesborg. And as little were they visible 2 


( 's before to Worsaae and 


) ye: 


his artist — for both our copies agree. Still less could they be seen 100 years still further back; for 


Bring, in his Lister-} 1, 4to, 1748, p. 50 (see my p. 192) gives the left line (only overlooking the 
first damaged letter) ewactly as it was given by Worsaae in 1844 and by myself in 1864: : 
(2)SMUTS RIUSII 
It was on account of the faults by Bring or his authority in the right line that I remarkt: 
‘the less said about this copy the better”, tho we can well understand how most of his mistakes have 
arisen. At that time I had no idea that the plain left line would be manipulated for theoretical reasons into 


UT SUNU SIN”! 


I therefore repeat that the stone really bears, in verse: 
ZSMUTS RIUSI. 
RUT WII (= WRartt). 
ESMUT’S (= ASMUND'S) RUSE (stone-heap, stone-mound ). 
RUTI WROTE-these-runes. 
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Nov. 1876. Prof. S, Bugg 


as uR. My engraving shows that this is possible, for these staves are often as here very much alike. 


tells me that he thinks the letters RU may and ought to be redd 


But whether we take the apparent Rutt or the possible uRTI, it is a mansname. This name uRtr also 
occurs in later runies. — June 1879. Have just received Manads-bladet, Stockholm, Sept. Oct. 1877. 
At p. 534 Prof. S. Bug 


in the 5th century. I now think it not earlier than the 9th or the 8th. 


ye alters his former reading of this stone. — In my Vol. 1 I dated this piece 


HOGA, BOHUSLEN, SWEDEN. 


° DATE ABOUT A. D. 900—1000. 


Enlarged from the woodeut given by.G, Brusewirz (Elfsyssel, p. 270), the runes from a cast given by 


Dr. CHARLES DICKSON of Gotenburg. Chemityped by Prof. 7. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


I refer to the article on Refsal for details as to the costly gift of a cast of the runes on 
this Hoga block, whereby I have been enabled to produce a faithful copy of the inscription. As in the 
above case so in this, my learned friend Prof. Bugge has kindly examined and controlled my drawing, 
so that the runic text is the result of both our labors, and is therefore, [ hope and presume, more or 
less faultless. But that runologist has not yet attempted to translate the words, as far as I know. 


ala Parish, ile of Orust, Bohuslen, in 


This grave-pillar stands on the farm-lands at Hoga, S 
the middle of the extreme south of the iland, which is due north of Tjérn and quite close to it, so as 
sh 


miles as the bird flies. When examined by Mr. Brusewitz, this Hoga stone lay with its inscribed face 


almost to make one folkland. The distance from Hoga to Refsal is not great, only about 6 Er 


half sunken in a moss, and was carefully raised by that gentleman. It is of granite and about 12 feet 
high, including that part which is fixt in the ground. The folk round about call it “King Ramunder’s 


Block”. A little above this fine monolith, higher up, are several grave-hows of a moderate size; and 


still farther off, up along the rising mark, are the Hoga stone-circles, now much desolated, but still 
showing two intersecting rings of stone, the one with 9 pillars and a centre-block the other with 7. 


The first to give a drawing was Worm, in his Monumenta Danica, 1643, p. 480. It is suffi- 


ciently wild. — Next came Odman in his Bahus-Lins Beskrifning, 1746, p. 234. — He was followed 
by Holmberg (Bohusliins Historia och Beskrifning, Vol. 3, Uddevalla 1845, p. 184. — Last Brusewitz 
(Eifsyssel 1864, p. 270). — It was, as I have said under “Refsal”, Mr. Brusewitz who first suspected 


that this might be an overgang stone, a hint so happily followed up by Dr. Charles Dickson. 

In now proceeding to my own copy, (made from the Plaster Cast, which I have given to the 
Old-Northern Museum, Cheapinghaven, and approved by Prof. Bugge), I would observe that the little 
mark on the last letter is evidently merely a flaw on the stone, and therefore of no moment. 


I read then and translate: 


[enale 4+¥o Paths PRET s REYNE 


TAURI HA THEN PONIA ROAUL 


UAMURI HEWED (inscribed) rink (grave-pillar) THIS to-ROAUL (= ROAULF, HROTHWULE). 


It will be observed that the question whether this be an overgang piece ov no turns upon the 
value of the Y. It appears to me undeniable that this stave cannot here by any possibility be M, as in 


§) 


103994 
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ang. The latest opposite 


the later futhore; and in this case the risting is not Scandinavian but ove 


school takes this O. N. Y to be -R, final R, or a kind of final zn. Here this twice-oceurring mark can 


have no such power. But taking it to be a, as on all other O,N. pieces, the whole gives, as far as 1 


can see, a meaning only to be rejected because it is usual, simple and natural. 
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But there are certain wnusual (“barbarous”) forms which demand our attention, besides a 
not common shape of the rune p by which it looks like p (w). 

1L#URI is a name which I have not seen before, at least not thus spelt. But the same may 
be said of scores of other old names whose “orthodoxy” no one has yet ventured to dispute. As the 
stone has suffered so much, there may originally have been an Old North. 4, thus H#URI. 


A (for mak, the K slurred) has also not yet turned up elsewhere. But this again is no 


argument. This verb, 3 pers. sing. past, cut, carved, I have already found in at least 40 different shapes, 


some of them (such as AK, EH, HIA, HIAU, HIO, HU, I, IA, 10, IU) not very unlike that now before us. 


T#EN. 1 look upon the hole near the centre of the r not to be an accidental scathe, and 


therefore do not write THIN 


. But we can do so if we please. It will make no difference to the meaning. 
1 have already (p. 971) taken this word to mean tine, pillar, grave-token, and have given the parallel 
instances of TIN pINA (Scandian runes), pillar this, on the Stafsund stone, and ua#i-11Nx (Old-Northern 


runes), high-tine, funeral beacon, ave-pillar, on the Tanum stone. If not so, it can only be a lisping 


sound and spelling for sr stone. The meaning will be the same. But I can now add many other 


examples, given below in the ‘Archaic and other Se. R. Monuments”. 


BOY 


is also a new spelling. The p is so carelessly cut (as so often) that it looks like a w; 


but no w now existed. This common pronoun, ac. s. masc. this. occurs on the monuments in at least 


BHENNA, DEANNA, DANA, DANE, DANI, DANNA, DANO, DANU, DENA, 


60 different shapes, some of which (pxNx, 
DENE, DENY, PENO, DIAN, DIYNO, PINA, PINI, PINNA, DINO, DINU, PYNI, DONA, DONO) are so near that there is not 


a pin to choose. 


That RoauL (our modern English RALPH, ROLF, Rar, ROLL, &c.) is = ROAULF (1) = HRODRWULF (1), 
I look upon as selfevident. Not only is r a letter which is largely elided in all our monuments and 
folktalks, but especially in the word (w)uLF it very often sinks into the halfvowel uv or falls away 
altogether, and of this last we have hundreds of runic and parchment examples. And in many Norse 
dialects (the old Bohuslen was a Norwegian folkland) sometimes the 1 in this word and sometimes the 
Fis regularly slurred and silent’. As to the absence of the dative-mark, here probably 1, it is so 


common for the dative-vowel to fall away that it is not worth dwelling on it further. — See the 


Word-Row, p. 942, s. v. RHUULFR, and add to the list of forms n. s. HRUDUU ac. Ss. RUTULF, RUULF. 


June 1874. Engraved, not without faults, in Dr. 0. Montelius’ Bohuslinska Fornsaker, Part 1, 


Stockholm 1874, p. 39. No translation of the runes 


is given, but he remarks, p. 40: “It is called in 


the neighborhood ‘King Ramunder’s Block’, and the last word of the risting is Romunt or Ramunt; but 
it is hard to say whether the name given to it is old, or has arisen from some version of the inscription 


during the last century or two.” 


1 Such slurrings and contractions are as old as the hills in every house and dialect. They abound on old Latin graye- 
stones, both heathen and Christian. Le Blant says: ‘‘Dans Jinscription de Marseille, le nom du chrétien est écrit Menas en méme 
temps qu’Eumenas. Cette tendance & la contraction se remarque dans les noms propres comme dans les mots. Sainte Sébastienne 
est appélée Baots«7 dans les actes de son martyre; on écriyait Cletus, Constinus, Coddeus, Restutus, Politus, Rhope. Britta, comme 


Anacletus, Constantinus, Quodyult, Deus, Augustinus, Restitutus, Hippolytus, Rhodope, Brigitta. De méme Deposio, sur les marbres, 


remplace souvent Depositio. C'est le résultat d'une tendance yulgaire dont parlent les yieux grammairiens, et qui a subsisté.” — 


(Inser. Chrét. de la Gaule antér. au VIII" siécle. 4to. Vol. 2. Paris 1865, p. 310.) 


68 SWEDEN. 
OSBY, EAST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1000—1100. 


From drawing and materials kindly furnisht by Director NORDENSKJOLD, of Smaland. 


The drawing Heliotyped by Vv. PACHT 


I 


othe Alo7 


¥X 


This is No. 1124 in Liljegren’s Run-urkunder, whose copy is unintelligible. As far as I know, 
it has never before been engraved. But fortunately it was examined and drawn by Director Carl Fr. 
Nordenskjéld in 1876 and 1877, so that there is no doubt of the correctness of the runes here given. 


He even paid a special visit once more to assure me that the last word was sic. He states that the 


block is of granite, more than 6 feet’ high above ground, by nearly 3°, feet broad below and more than 


2'/, at the top, with a thickness of nearly 2*/, feet. It was long nearly covered with earth in the field 


at Osby in Gardby Parish, but at the beginning of this century was raised by the Chamberlain Gust. 
von Rédk, and moved to the walk at Akerby, together with the 2 stone roundels of red granite which 
were found with the runic monolith. It is now well taken care of in the church-yard, and in good 
preservation; the letters are sharp and clear. 

The bali-stones at its foot are nearly 1 foot in diameter, and each one has a flattish side 


made by human hand. There is a similar globe-stobe at the top of a gravemound near Grebo church 


in the same province, and 2 others have existed on two other barrows nearby, but have been removed 


to the wall of the church-yard. Scores of other such pieces, some with simple markings or circles. 
others more highly decorated, are found in other parts of Sweden and Scandinavia generally. See p. 78 


of my vol. 1, and above (Vol. 3, p. 7, 8). 


The runes are clear enough: 


HALSTUN RISTI STUN DANSI YUIR (or OUIR) FADR SIN SIGI. 


HALSTUN RA 


ED STONE THIS OVER FATHER SIN (his) SIG1 (=SIGGE). 


OSBY. — INGELSTAD. — MORBYLANGA. — TJANGVIDE. 69 


Thus the whole risting becomes simple when we remember that the last word has the Old- 


Northern rune for @, and that we thus get an additional overgang monument. We have so many 


examples of older or younger or intermixt or unfixt and floating forms in the cases of the nouns and 


adjectives, &c., that we need not take offence at the ac. sicl, where we might have expected the more 


“regular” sica. It is not more wonderful than the dialectic HaLsTuN and sruN on this same stone. 


INGELSTAD, EAST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1200—1300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 837. 


MORBYLANGA, OLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1200—1300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 248. 


unu may perhaps be the family-name in the genitive, frozen into a compound nominative. 


TJANGVIDE, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 224. 


Bears no O. N. runes, and therefore goes out. See under ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


VALSFJORD, FOSEN, NORTH TRONYEM. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1100. 


Landscape-view and Profile from drawings kindly forwarded by Archivary INGVALD UNDSET, Christiania: 
@ Chemityped by Prof. magnus perErsen. — Runes Heliotyped by Hr. pacur from a careful drawing, full 
size, taken from the rock itself by Lector Kar~t ryGH of Tronyem. 


In the Christiania ‘‘Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger”, 1872, 8vo, pp. 310—332, is a learned 


treatise by Prof. S. Bugge (entitled “To nyfundne norske Rune-Indskrifter fra den eldre Jernalder’”) 


on this Rock-inscription and on the large Einang stone. The paper is founded on materials forwarded 


10 


74 NORWAY. 


by Adjunkt Karl Rygh and Archivary Undset, Bugge’s lithograph giving us the runes (1—5th of the 


e) from a tracing by Adjunkt Rygh, and also the inscription in normal shape from repeated examina- 


tions by Herr Undset. For the sake of comparison I have repeated these here, Heliotyped by Herr 
; P Pek es 

Pacht. But as I had my doubts as to a couple of the staves, I applied to Adjunkt Ry 

more minute tracing from the rock, and this he was so kind as to execute ‘or me, and [ now com- 


But the revised drawing of the Rock itself, with its inscription markt in white, 


xh for a still 


municate all 3 copies 
as it appears from a distance — where alone the total general view can be had — is in fact a 4th 
facsimile, and must be lookt upon as decisively the best of them all. Substantia ly all 4 agree, and each 


one throws light on the other. [Archivary Ingvald Undset publisht a drawing of the runic rock and a 


5, 


“6 with a correction of the runes in the 


short text in 


Ny Illustreret Tidende”, Christiania, 31 Jan. 18 
following number.| 

The only other Old-Northern Sea-bluff carving known to me, is that at Veblungsnes in 
Norway. As stated in my text thereon, that remarkable death-rune is about on a line with Hernésand 
in Sweden. This one is very much farther north, about on a level — on the Atlantic seaboard — with 
Umea in Sweden, on the Gulf of Bothnia. It is nearly due west of Levanger in Norway, high up 
northwest of Tronyem, in the rectory of Bjugne. County of Fosen, North Tronyem. Thus it is the 
most northerly O. N. inscription yet found in Scandinavia. 

Prof. Bugge says, I. ¢. p. 4 (812): ‘North in the Rectory of Bjugne, in Fosen Fogderi, the 
Valstjord rans up into the land. It ends in two small bays, by an eid (isthmus or portage) 500 feet 
across where narrowest, and where boats are often drawn over, Vals-eid, separated from Koet firth, 
which runs in from the north on the eastern side of the half-ile Jéssund. On this: Vals-eid are 15 


grave-mounds and 1 stone-circle, all, as far as Herr Undset could discover and judging from the articles 


found therein, from the Elder Iron Among these finds were two Bronze Rings in one barrow, and 


a Ring of Electrum in another.” [Since this was printed by Prof. Bugge, an account of the opening 
of several of these large hows has been publisht by Herr Undset in ‘Foreningen til Norske Fortids- 
mindesmerkers Bevaring, Aarsberetning for 1872”, 8vo, Kristiania, 1873, pp. 11—24.| 

“The risting is in Oksvoll-bay, the most southerly of these creeks. It was first discovered by 
its present owner, Daniel Oksyoll, and he alone knew of it when he showed it to Adjunkt Rygh at 
Whitsuntide in 1872. The carving is on a perpendicular cliff-wall 16 to 20 feet high. The lowermost 
rune is now about 20 feet above the highest water-flow, and nearly 200 feet from the seashore. [Prof. 
Rygh states that the nearest part of the sea is only 40 feet off.| The letters are written in a straight 
line upwards, and must be redd from below and from right to left. But along this line runs a water- 
channel, and it is probably this which has so worn the stone that there is scarcely any depth in the 
staves. They are now chiefly recognized by their whitish-gray hue, while the water has embrowned 
the surface on which they stand. A little above the middle of the carving the bluff swells somewhat 
out, and there the marks are most smoothed down. The characters look as if they had been rubbed 


or filed in. Even if the rune-smith stood on a ledge which juts out below the inscription, he could 


only have reacht the upper ten letters by the help of a ladder, — that is, if the form of the height 
has remained unchanged.” 


We see at once from the above description that the rubbing-in of the characters is here a 


peculiarity, as on the Veeblungsnes rock, and probably from the same reason — one hand being perhaps 


required to hold by a ladder or a man’s shoulder, the other only could be used for the letters. This 


may also explain the smallness and feebleness of the last or highest stave; the rune-man could not 


well reach so far up, could not lay sufficient strength in his dints or rubs on the cliff. 
It is also clear that, as at Veblungsnes, there is a considerable change in the relation of land 


and water since this epitaph was inscribed. The rock stands now some yards higher than it once did. 


Very many centuries must have elapst to explain this fact, for such upheavals of the land (or sinkings 


of the water) have proceeded with remarkable slowness. 

We now come to the runes. The bend in the rune-line is, as explained, from the bulging of 
the rock. The dots express a doubt as to whether that portion is so distinctly carved. The break in 
the left leg of stave 4 (N) is from a hole in the stone. The characters are about 4 inches long, and 
are reverst, with no divisional marks. We will now handle each letter for itself, turning them round. 

The first 3 strokes are, as Bugge remarks, a sign of commencement, as on the Forsa Ring, 
my p. 684. 
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76 NORWAY. 


Stave HEX, Hac. 
_ 4. A plain N, vu. The dot-like marks a good deal above the letter are mere breaks in 


the surface. 

= 5-8. $TRN, STL. 

— 9. A damaged and worn KX, p. 

— 10. 1, I. After repeated examinations Undset was convinced that the letter was I, not x, 
Bugge has also taken it as 1. But even if m the difference is only formal, the meaning 
the same. 

— 11,12. Yb, a, TH. 

— 13. M, ©. Worn and broken. 

— 14. ?, w. The marks below in Rygh’s 1st transcript are only scathe on the stone. 

— 15-18. FYX%, aco. 

— 19. ™, pd, much damaged. 

— 20-22. FXR, acm. 

— 2B 2 


high up. Prof. Bugge reads all the runes in the same way as myself. Thus the whole 


Worn and injured, and apparently even at first slightly cut, from its being so very 


line will be: 
HAEGUSTELDIADEW ZAGODAGHS. 


Let us now group these letters into words, only remarking as we pass the clear frequency 


ound. We see, in convenient and attractive cluste 


here, as often elsewhere, of a local dialectic 
two nouns in A, usually in these oldest monuments a dative singular, and a third word in -s, presumably 
a nom. singular. We will now examine all 3, referring for further details to the Worder at the end 


of this volume. 


HAGUSTHLDIA, a word widely spread among the Scando-Gothic peoples, especially in England, 


and with many allied meanings. Hitherto it has only been found in Scandinavia as an old (now extinct) 


re 


poetical exp sion in Iceland as a title (chief, prince, captain), but here and there still used provincially 


in Sweden and Norway for a widower. Iceland of course got most of its words from its chiefly 


Norwegian colonists, and the meaning Lord, Captain will be here very appropriate. Thus, Zo the Captain. 


PEWHA, mansname in the dative. We do not know what the nominative would be in the 


mouth of the writer; maybe, as a strong noun, something like pews; pos 


ibly, as a weak noun, some- 


thing like bEWAN or pewx. These weak forms would seem at this early period to have been far 


commoner in Scandinavia than afterwards. Let us call it pews. 


GODA 


In a slurring pronunciation cop-pmex#s may often have been spoken as GopHGxS. 
And we must also remember the frequent runic custom of not cutting the same letter twice together, 


as carving on hard stone was so difficult. In either case the p has been equal to the pp. Accordir 


Bugge himself has doubled it, and we thus get coppaexs, which is quite simply the very old mansname, 
even still so common in England, eooppay, but here in the nominative, with the antique s-mark. 

Now all this is in every way correct, in accordance with the oldest Scando-Gothic grammar, 
is a common formula (a name in the nom. and a name in the dat.), and gives us an excellent and full 


and usual and practical grave-carving: 


HEGUSTELDIA DEWHA GODHGA 


To-the-nacusraLpD (Lord, Captain) THEW GODAGAS (= GOODDAY) wrote-these-runes. 


DOMINO THEWZ0 GODAG#S-sculpsit. 


(=Gooppay carved this in memory of the Lord THEW. 


Ns 
The word Hmcusrznpia is very old, both in form and in fact. If imported from England or 


A 


Saxland, it must have been at that very early age when the dat. sing. was often in -a, the nom. sing. 


often in 


But there is no proof or likelihood of any such importation. It doubtless belonged to the 


old common word-stock, is one of those many Scando-Gothic vocables which early died out in Scan- 


dinavia and afterwards in England itself, as others died out in Saxland or Germany but have held on 
in Seandinavia or England. Partly from these reasons of language, I give to this monument so early 
an approximate date. — The mansname pews (in the dat. as here) is also found on the Thorsbjerg 


Sword-chape, Denmark, which see. 


“I 
~ 


VALSFJORD. 


In his essay Prof. Bugge reads and translates: 


“HAGUSTALDIn DEWAr GODAGAS. 


HAGUSTALD GODDAGS TRA&L.” 


(HAGUSTALD SLAVE 0f-GODDAG.) 


I will only remark: — Hacusranp has never yet been found as a mansname except in Germany, 
and there it is very searce. — Such Scandian nominatives in -R are, in my opinion, impossible at so very early 
a date as the first few centuries after Christ. — We know, from ancient Folk-laws and Sagas and 


Traditions, not a little about Slavery in the Northern lands in the oldest times. We know that the 


Thrall was in a condition of cruel, merciless, bloody, helpless, hopeless, brutal, desperate, contemptible 


bondage — and the more the farther 


we go. In my opinion we might as well expect a Funeral 


Carving to a THIEF as to a SLAvE. And this on a cliff daily past by the proud lley-chiefs and Sea- 


o 


kings who swept the waters and filled the lands with their fame! 


land 


We have in our Northern folk-lands from high up in Scandinavia down to Southern E 


nearly 2000 Runic grave-memorials, and they stretch from heathenry to the middle-age and the 


Reformation, when the Christian faith had humanized and lightened and mildened Slavery to the utmost, 
till at last it abolisht it altogether. But we have not one Death-rune to a Slave. How then is this 
possible in the 1st or 2nd or ard or 4th or 5th age after Christ? 

It has beea privately suggested that Bugge’s reading may have been the mere scribble of a 
Slave, or the grave-minne of a Slave to a fellowthrall. But surely this is a strange resource. The 


painful and wearisome rune-carving was as far as possible from a joking easy scribble, — even supposing 


the possibility of a Slave being a master of Rume-lore. And, if any Thrall had dared to do anything 
so insulting, LYNCH-LAW would instantly have hanged him on the nearest tree and obliterated the 
offensive writing. Nay, Prof. Rolleston thus sums up his long and powerful argument against even the 


bones of a slave, sacrificed at the grave-feast, being allowed to lie near his dead lord inside the barrow: 


“According to the legend given by Bartholinus in his Antiquitates Danice, 1689, pp. 291—292, the 


spirit of the Icelandic Asmundus was unable to rest until the body of a slave, who had kilied himself 


from unwillingness to survive his master, was removed from his tomb; and we may be quite sure that 


the haughty and harsh sentiment attributed to that hero, Animoso vacuus locus melius placet quam mali 
comites, must have been too strong in every age and country which tolerated human sacrifices to allow 


of any equality between master and slave being set up even in the grave. In two words, I can under- 


stand how the bones of slaughtered slaves or captives might lie ‘scattered at the grave’s mouth’, I 
cannot understand how they would be likely to find entrance into the tombs of the kings.” (Greenwell 


and Rolleston, British Barrows, 8vo. Oxford 1877, p. 693). Whether Prof. R. be right in his view 


or no, it is certain that the case against which he argues must have been very rare. 

Again it has been said, that the Slavery of the Early Iron Age was milder than afterwards, 
for that the times were more peaceful. As I take it, this is contrary to all that we know. In those 
yore-days was endless inward feud and foray in the North. The petty folk-kings and ness-kings 
waded adually thro blood and treachery to a compa rative unity, which at last was reacht in about 


9 
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the 10th, 11th century. At the same time they shared in outward feud and foray round the nei 


boring coasts, and drew in great ‘Folk-wanderings” to British and many other shores, while many also 


took military ‘‘freelance” service in Byzantium and in the Greek and Roman Empires generally. The 
formal “blood and iron” Wiking-period I need not dwell on. But during all this long sweep of barbarous 
club-law I can see no room either for sentimental ‘‘peace” or for Runic carvings to or by ‘a dog 
of a slave.” 

Adjunkt Karl Rygh has given his copy of the runes and a short description of his find in the 


above-mentioned Norse ‘“Aarsberetning” for 1873, p. 32, 383. — See V&BLUNGSN. 


There are several rock-runics in Sweden, but none from the O. N. runic period is hitherto 


ao, which see in Vol. 2, 


5 


known. In England we have only one such grave-minne, the Barnspike carvin 


p- 648. It is in the later staves. 


| 
(o2) 


NORWAY. 


BO, STAVANGER AMT, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—3800. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 846. 


TENSTAD, THELEMARK, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 254, 839. 


I now read and translate: 
IGINGON HA#LAA. 


IGINGA’S LOW (barrow, grave-mound). 
Bugge and Wimmer have both suggested that 1cINcon is a womans-name in the genitive, and 
ble. But see the Word-list. 


So I now regard the above Hm 


this is very pos 


A as another instance of a vowel euphonically inserted to 


help the pronunciation of two consonants, thus HHLEA=HLHA. Such examples are numerous on these 
O. N. runic monuments. Among others we have: 


vin, 


‘A = YFTA. | BEREZH = BARH. 


BERIG = BERG. | BURUG = BURG. 


BG@REHTING = BO@RHTING. 


SeHALAIBAN = CeHLEIBEN. 


HERIWOLEFA = HARIWOLFA. 
HAPUWOL. 


= HEDUWOLFA. 


HYRIWUL 


HYDUWOL/ = HYDUWOLFA. 


HAEDUWOL HAEDUWOLF#. 


HYERUWUL#FIA = HYERUWULFIA. 
HELIPA) = HELPA. WHRITE = WRITER, 
WERYIT == WRYIT. 
There are a crowd of others in later runics and in old parchments, &c. We thus get. the 
exact parallels: Bd, HNmBMas HLawa. Stenstad, icINGONHALEA, Skirkind, sow LEUWR. Tanem, MENIS LAU. 
All these, in my opinion, are one and the same formula, the name of the deceast in the genitive, 
followed by the word zow, tumulus, how, cairn in the nominative. On the Sigdal block the word 


occurs for the 5th time, but in the ac. s. neut., UTE DETAA HALDMOLAE 


ye. As to the variety of spelling, 
we have even in the parchment (and therefore to some extent “orthodox” and regulated) examples 
collected by me p. 847 and fol. the spellir 


HLEWE, HLAWE, HLAU, 
LEAH, HLEWE, HLAW, 
HLAW, HLEW, LAW, 


LEW, HLAU, HLAU, LEWE. 


EINANG,. 79 


EINANG, VALDERS, CHRISTIANS-AMT, NORWAY. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


From Drawings, Paper-cast, Se. kindly supplied by Cand. jur. 4. LorANGE, of Fredrikshald, Norway, now 


Keeper of the Museum, Bergen. Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, 


‘ The Norse archeologist Lorange, a mighty digger and successful collector, has long been 
anxious to add something to my hoard of Old-Northern Runics. At last fortune has favored his zeal, 
and I have to thank him for the materials here employed, and for the information so kindly given by 
him both by letter and in person. All this I here communicate to my readers. 


Happily these Norwegiari Old-runish finds have been numerous beyond expectation, and we 


may hope for others. The high farming and Macadamized road-making of England and Denmark and 
Sweden are as yet exceptional in the more rugged and less cultivated Norse landscapes. The more 
reason for Norwegian loremen to use the time, and ‘make hay while the sun shines”! 

A tradesman, Hr. Brandt, first remarkt this stone in 1871, and pointed it out to the Norse 
yineer-lieutenant Heyerdahl, who visited it in the course of his measurements, thereafter informing 
ician, Dr. Printz of Valders, 


Er 


Candidate Lorange of the fact. The same year the latter got the local phy 


to procure him a temporary paper cast, while he also secured the ownership of the stone and mound 


to the University of Christiania. In the last days of June 1872, as soon as weather and other 


The substance of this paper, but in a very short form, appeared in the Danish “lIllustreret Tidende”, 18 April 1875. 


80 NORWAY. 


circumstances permitted, Mr. Lorange and Prof. S. Bugge started for Hedemarken, and thence traveled 
together to the stone. First were obtained the drawings I here make public, the fullsized copy of the 
runes (here Heliotyped one-half the size by Hr. Pacht) being their united work, the Runologist of 
course taking the Lion’s share of this particular labor, so as to ensure absolute exactness. Both 
agreed, before any rune-mark was drawn. Then all the surroundings were narrowly examined. There- 
after (here the Digger, Hr. Lorange, being the most active) the how itself was opened and every 
spadeful searcht, with the hope that the gravegear might throw some light on the age of the burial 


E or RAISE (Old-Engl. RUSE), our North-E. 


and the funeral words. It turned out however that this Ras 
word for Cairn, grave-how built up of small stones, had been opened long before, and its contents 


carried off or destroyed. Two feet north of the block was a narrowish but deep hole in the mound, 


and nothing was now found but a few bits of charcoal and a morsel of iron. 

The stone and rasse are about 30 feet from a fence between the lands of Nesja and Einang, 
on a patch of woodland on the hill-ridge at the eastern side of the valley, about 800 feet above the 
highway, in West Slidre, Valders, some 25 Norse miles N. W. of Christiania. It is of lime-stone slate, 


about 5 feet 8 inches above ground, upwards of 3 feet broad and from 7 to 9 inches thick, The 


surface is not rough like granite, but has suffered a good deal, small films having scaled off here and 


~ 


here on the rune-side, while on the back is a hollow portion, a slice of the stone haying there fallen 


vway. It is therefore fortunate that it was found before it was too late. Thin hard dark moss is on 


ct 


1e firmest spots, which, with the weathering of the slate, has rendered the staves in parts somewhat 


difficult. But otherwise they are plainer than was expected. They begin 6*/, inches from the top of 


the block, on the smooth side, opposite the 8. E., are 19 in number, about 2/, inches high, in a nearly 


1 


straight line about 257/, inches long, and are seemingly not cut in, but rubbed in with a dull instrument, 


the bottom of the ristings being round and smooth. 


The how itself, which is not far from West Slidre Church, is one of a group hitherto unknown 
except in the immediate neighborhood, on Ol-hill in the middle of the eastern incline of Slidre dale, 
where the fell is less steep than above and below. ‘These cairns are large and flat, very low, none 
exceeding 3 feet in height, built of handstones with a little earth among the upper layers, vary in size, 
and are in clusters of from 3 to 4, with from 600 to 800 paces between each group. Round each is 
a ring of foot-stones; the slant of the hill gives these a wall-like look on the under side, as here the 
footstones are larger than elsewhere, partly the better to resist the incumbent weight and partly to 
make the surface as horizontal as possible. Many of them are or have been crowned by standing 
stones, and Mr. Lorange raised several which had fallen, but only this one has a runish risting, and none 
other such 1s known in Norway yet standing on its olden grave-mound. 


This Einang Low is nearly circular, and about 50 feet in diameter, like all its comrades 


doubtless from the Early Iron Age. From its top is a wide view to the ridges on the other side of 


Slidre dale and to the far-off snow-tops. This outlook, this roominess and contact with the busy world, 


so as not easily to be forgotten, so as still to rejoice in the concourse of men or ships on land or 
ocean, was characteristic of the Old-Northern sepulchral customs. Hence, as we know, the barrows or 
grave-words of the men of the Iron Race were if possible on the strand of the lake or the sea, on 
the hill brow or lofty ridge, by the cross-road or highway, or near the place where the meinie gathered 
at Thing or Folkmoot. 


Pursuing his researches, Hr. Lorange also opened two other ra 


sses, about 150 paces S. W. of 
the Einang monolith, and as far west of the farm-buildings. In the one was found only some charcoal 


and bits of the burnt corpse; in the other were a good many incinerated human bones and some pieces 


of a baked clay grave-urn, with ornaments and markings which in Norway betray the Early Iron Age. 
Afterwards he dug into many other lows nearby, but in vain. Each had the fatal hole, had been 
entered before by treasure-seekers. Only one was untoucht. It was one of the group which held the 
3 whence came the Early fron remains the year before, including the Roman Stampt Sword. As it was 
state-property, Prof. Bugge officially put spade into it after Mr. Lorange had left, and came upon two 
Spear-heads of iron, same type as those from the Nydam Moss in Denmark, date about 250—300 


after Christ. Before departing, however, Candidate Lorange opened several barrows in the valley. Only 


in one of these was anything to speak of, some shards of an earthen grave-pot from the Early 


Iron period. 
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All these tumuli had the same character and were more or less from the same time. Earth 


was found only among the upper cobbles, grass-sward covered the whole. The cobbles, vecially in the 


rune-cairn, were arranged with considerable re sularity. The barrows were all flat and wide and low. 


Hr. Lorange has only observed such on the Ida plain near Fredrikshald. But these latter are of earth, 
not stones. Yet their contents would seem to have been much the same. At Ida are also many cone- 
shaped Early Iron graves, and the same is the case at Valders. In all Norse Early Iron burials the 
bodies have been burned, and the bones deposited in pots or urns or else in small heaps, and we find 
half-round bone combs like those fom the Danish Mosses. Weapons are seldom met with. 

Thus inside the Rune-rasse was nothing which could hint the date. Happily help came from 


an’ unexpected quarter. Mr. Lorange had begged Dr. Printz to purchase antiquities for him. In the 


spring of 1871 the owner of Einang thought to earn something extra in this way, began digging on his 


> 


own account, and, unknown to Dr. Printz, opened 3 tumps some yards north and a little east of the 
Rune-how, which they resembled in size and build. They had also the chain of foot-stones at their 
base, a sure sign in Norway of the Early Yron Age, just as in that country clay grave-pots are never 
found in mounds from the Later Iron Age. Among the articles exhumed by the farmer was an Iron 


Sword with a Roman Stamp. But here Cand. Lorange shall speak for himself: 


“In this group are three cairns in a line over the bank. The Blade ay in the lowermost and 
least, in the middle of a layer of charcoal and burnt bones on the floor. By the Sword was a 4-edged 
well-shaped Lance point, and above this a Spear-head with barbs, and a 12-sided long socket much 


twisted and bent in a half circle, which held a Shield-boss containing some brooches, a doubled-up 


Knife-blade, an Awl, &c. — In the middle how was a Lance-point and a Shield-boss, resembling those 


in the former tomb and also lying on charcoal and burnt bones. In the uppermost and largest were only 


pieces of a Shield-boss, but under the same circumstances as above. A fourth barrow, in the same 
level as the topmost, was examined by Prof. S. Bugge. It contained a Lance-point and a barbed 
Spearhead, both of them very much like those in the lowermost how. Now it is note-worthy that not 
this Sword alone but also all the other things have their counterparts in the Nydam find. 
“Lance-points, as Nydam Pl. X, fig. 20, XI, f. 39. 
pear-heads, - — = Me i920, XE tasds 


“Shield-bosses, - — _ p. 21. 


“The Knife and Fibula are also the same as in that Danish Moss, tho they come from the 
high fell-dale of Valders. 

“From such remarkable similarity and agreement, this grave-gear will it is hoped make up for 
the emptiness of the Rune-how, and may serve somewhat to- fix the date of the Runish inscription — 
if the Sword alone had not done this — for of course this is the most striking and characteristic of 
all these articles. It is double-edged, damascened, and has two broad hollows running down each 


surface. The stamps are on one side, just below the tang, first a wheellike Star, and then an oblong 


square with ra 


the other thing 


ed Latin letters, probably a name, RANVICI.., a couple more staves being illegible. Like 


s, it has been burnt on the funeral pyre and then bent double, and is now covered with 


a smooth heat-blister which has nearly made it proof against rust. 


Such damascened and stampt Battle-brands have as yet been found only in a couple of the 
Danish Moss 


Ringerike. None have turned up in Sweden, nor as far as | am aware in Danish graves, tho they now 


s. In Norway they have been hitherto unknown, except perhaps the one from By in 


and then occur in Danish field-finds'. Opinions differ as to their origin, for in spite of the Latin 


letters no name has yet been met-with bearing a Roman clang, as is the case with the names on the 


Roman Saucepans. Nor can we conclude anything from their form, as unfortunately little is known 


about Roman Swords. Some have thought that their dame 


scening betrays an Oriental source, but 


probably this will first be determined by future discoveries. 
“But as we know that many of the tribes called by the Romans “Barbarians” surpast the 
Romans themselves as weapon-smiths, and that for instance both Iberian and Norian blades were much 


sought after in Rome, these pieces, in accordance with their name-stamp, are now usually pronounced 


‘not-Roman” and bear the wide denomination “Barbarian”. 


1 “Se Nydam Mosefund, p. 22.” 
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“In Nydam Moss were 90 damascened Brands out of 100; in the later Vi Moss were 14 out 
of 67. But the Factory-marks upon them were scarce, and Stamps with Latin letters still rarer (in 
Nydam 8 to 10). It is therefore possible that several other foreign Swords may exist among the 
many such pieces found in Norway from the Elder Iron Age. 

“In any case the Einang Sword has especial interest from its so evidently belonging to the 
peculiar class found in Nydam. When laid in the grave it was nearly new, at least it shows no signs 
of wear, and it cannot have been long on its way from its unknown workshop up to Norway. Impos- 
sible and improbable it is not, that some Norse warrior who served out South brought home with him 


this 


superb blade, — which would be a new proof that the Norsemen came early in contact with 
southern civilized lands. Certainly the Valders finds in general are remarkable evidences of the similarity 
in style and taste — from the influence of Roman models — apparent as early as the 8rd century all 
the Northlands over, from South Jutland to the mountain-valleys of Norway.”* 

Another precious Roman piece in Director Lorange’s Collection is a Bronze Urn, found 
in 1865 in a grave at Farmen, Vang, Hedemarkens-Amt, N. E. of Christiania, containing only bones 
and ashes. It would seem to have been a Temple-vessel, to have been stolen from some fane, come 


to Norway as war-booty or an article of commerce, been bought or used there for household purposes 


(the sides and bottom were covered with hard soot), and lastly to have been chosen to hold the 
charred bones of the dead householder. It is inscribed, in Roman letters of about the 2nd century: 
APRVS ET LIBERTINVS CVRATOR(€S pOS)VERVNT. 


PRED-this. 


APRUS AND LIBERTINL 


, TEMPLE-GUARDIANS, OF. 
A short notice of this Einang Stone will be found at p. 43 of a valuable paper by Lorange — 


s 8vo forming 


“Om Spor af romersk Kultur i Norges eldre Jernalder”, an overprint pamphlet of 54 pag 


a part of “Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger for 1878”, with a colored plate of the Roman 
Vase and the Roman Sword. But the block has also been largely described, and its runes translated 


with a learned comment, by the Norwegian rune-smith Prof. Sophus Bugge. This article is printed at 


pp. 138 (820) —25 (332) of his interesting essay: “To nyfundne norske Rune-Indskrifter fra den eldre 


Jernalder”, ovyerprint pamphlet, a portion of ‘Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger for 1872”, 


8vo, with a plate of the Valsfiord Inscription and a view of the Einang stone and its runes, the latter 


?/, of the full size. 
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Having thus discust the find, the stone and the mound, and the other illustrative circumstances, 


we will now enquire what the venerable grave-words 


iy. The better to do this, I here give the stone 


itself, Chemityped by Prof. Magnus Petersen, and also the rune-line on a scale of '/,, Heliotyped by 


Pacht from the facsimile-drawi 


Being turned round and destitute of divisional marks, as usual in the oldest times, and here 


ht be lookt for. as 


and there injured, the staves of course present some difficulty, but less than m 


they are generally clear enough and — so to speak — divide themselves. They were redd by 
myself and Prof. Bugge in the same way independently when first copied. It is in the translation 
that we differ. 

Let us fix the marks. Beginning at the top or from left, going downwards and 


reversing the runes, we find they are: 


No. 1. Damaged below, clearly M, p. The damage-shade goes still lower down in Bug 


engraving. He says the stone shows it was certainly pb. 
- 2 A plain P, 
- 8. Has suffered, but is certainly X, « So 
- 4. Again an R, 


- 5. Can fortunately be well made out, Y, 4. 


ys Bugge also, 


- 6. Luckily, the chief part of the bow is sharply left; thus the letter has been b, TH. 


1 


“All the antiquities found in Denmark with Roman Shop-marks are enumerated by Prof. Engelhardt in Aarboger 1871, p. 432.” 


I haye translated the aboye from Mr. Lora 


s treatise “Om Spor af romersk Kultur”, pp. 43 (225) —45 (227) 
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No. 7, 8, 9. No real difficulty, FYR, 
- 10, 11, 12. Also quite readable, N+X, UNo. 


injured, VRIHIMR, ra&rtHIDO. 
Prof. Bugge, Hr. Lorange and myself all agree that these staves are really and certainly so, 


- 13—19. Only the last rune serious 


whatever they may mean, — Now we recognize the group F£IHIDO at once, as an old and costly form of 
the verb in the 3rd person past which occurs several times in Scandian-runic inscriptions as FavI, made, 


carved. See 


uIHIDO in the Worder, rava@po in the Wordroll, Vol. 2, and in this last the examples 
given of PAPI, FAADO and FADI RUNAR. 
And there is no doubt of another cluster, ruNo, the same accusative plural as we find on so 


many other stones in its usual sense of rumes, letters. — So far Bugge and I a 


rree; but here we part 


RGSS 


\ 


AN 


eg nanmarenZ 


company. I continue with another little handful, the plain and simple word apma, the regular oldest 


dative of Ap#, a mansname frequent in our forn talks. — Only 4 staves left. And these make px 
regular and common weak-noun mansname in the nominative, several times occurring in later runes, 


well known to us all, and still living among us in Scandinavia as DAG, in England as pay. 


Thus it is, that I said these letters divide themselves. Let us then gather up the words: 


DEGH ADHA RUNO FAIHIDO. 


D&G (= DAY) to-ATHA these-RUNES FAWED (carved). 


Can anything be more usual or more “grammatical”? It is the common formula of a mans- 
name in the nominative (the carver or raiser) and a mansname in the dative (the dead friend or kinsman). 
Sometimes a verb in 3rd person past (raised, inscribed. &c.) follows, sometimes also the otherwise 
“understood” accusative (this stone, these runes, &c.). Here both verb and accusative are added. 


alike 
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Thus the nominative but in a weak form, as so frequently in old days with the ending -a 


(or -A or 0 &c.). Then the dative in a (or some allied vowel) as is characteristic of our fornest Scando- 
Gothic. So the verb, 3rd pers. sing. past, in -0 (or an allied vowel), just as we see it on several of 
our oldest piece Compare in my old Word-roll rau@po, RISTO, SHITH, THWIDO, TRUKNADU, UUO, 
WOREHTO, vRwIT0, besides others in the later runes (such as the rum raapvo of the Flemlése stone, my 


s. 


p. 678), and occasionally in our most antique parchments.* 
Have there been runes on the other side of the block? As far as we know, certainly not. The 
back is the rough side, and there is no single trace of a stave. Bits have scaled off, especially in the 


of letters somewhere had such existed, and no 


middle, but there would surely have been some spore 
letter or half-rune was found on any fragment on the ground. Some of the peasants thought there 
had been runes — a common mistake, as these people often fancy they see runes in any crack or in 


nothing at all or in common Latin letters. Many a wild-goose chase have I had — to find only a 


ridiculous wamarkt or Latin-lettered stone. Even Prof. Bugge himself (as little as Hr. Lorange) does 


not believe that the back ever was inscribed. ‘In this instance, I am not inclined to believe it.”’ The 


idea may have arisen from the fact, that Prof. Bugge found on one of the fallen back-bits an imperfect 


id that this had been carved not very long ago, and signified EINANG, 


Roman FE. The owner of Einang 


and that on the other side had been risted n, which stood for » the block having thus been made 
into a boundary-stone between those two farms. We may therefore be pretty sure that runes stood 


only on the smooth side, as usual; but al/ these runes are extant and can be redd. 


and that the -o in 


Hampered by his two ideas, that the O.N. Y is the mark for final R, 


past tense verbs is the 


1 Prof, Bugge takes this past-tense ending -o to have been the Ist person, and therefore to mean 1 (made, wrote, é&e.). I have 


said that we haye no really old runic example of this 1, N. 


N., MADE. People then said: aLPRED MADE, not I, ALFRED, MADE. At p. 20 


(327) he brings an ingenious and in his opinion decisive instance of this 2 He reads one line of the old Karnbo stone, Sédermanland, 


thus: “.. {srar]y Pina [a]PT MIK SIALBR IN AFT KAIRULF BRUPUR MIN UARB JAK HRAU(R?)”. No translation. But we can follow his 


idea. ‘To this I answer, that years ago I had redd this very same line in much the same way, but it never entered my head that 
it was a, proof of the 1, ¥.N., Mape. The stone has 4 lines. Line 1 is broken away. Lines 2 and 3, much damaged; we cannot 
(at least I cannot) read them. Perhaps Prof, Bugge can, for he has seen the stone. I haye neyer seen it. At all events he only 
reads the 4th line. In this we have a unique example not of 1 but of arTer mysnLr, instead of the well-known and common formula 


(N.N. RAISED THIS STONE &e. A) 


HIM (HER) SELF, or 


2 HIMSELF Quick (yet living). See my p. 87, 88. The reason for this 


solitary instance might be apparent, could we read the other 3 lines. However, the point here is clearly not the 1, but the MYSELF; 
this once written, of course any continuation must say 1. The 1 is here merely an enclitic to the foregoing me. 

We have parallels on other late stones or fonts &c. which say or imply mr. If words follow in the mouth of this mz — 
tho this me be a piece of stone or metal, not a man — then of course we may haye 1. — But I will here give all runic instances 


known to me of this formula 1. They can be compared with the 1, 1 am, and mp on Classical Antiquities 


1. Tingvold, Norway, my p. LXIV: ex bib N EK ET GUNNAR, OK Ga#RPI EK HUS bmrta. vaLeTe. Late Christian. 
The Architect of the church, GoNNar, who BUILT THIS HOUSE, begs the prayers of the faithful for his soul. Ends in Latin. 
2. Tose, Norway. ASLACAR GERPE MIK. 
RUNAR EK RIST 
AUK RAPNA STAUE. 
VER 
A scribble stone, late, ending in a well-known phrase or quotation. 
3. Skénabaéck Drinking-horn, Sconé. In Danish of the 15th century. 
4. Stockholm Silyer Spoon. TANKIN 0 MIH, suo 14H 0 IbmR. (Think of me as I of you). Swedish; 15th century. 


5, Saleby Church-bell, Sweden. ba raikK vAR Gor ..... (when I was made &c.) Dated 1228. Swedish and Latin. 


6. Gasinge, Sédermanland, My p. 691. Raised by 3 persons and has a Christian prayer. The 1 KNow THAT sUIN 


OUT-WEST WITH KUT must therefore be uttered by THE svoNz, in the old epical way. 

7. Gulldrupa, Gotland. Modern scribble on church-wall. 

8. Karnbo, Sédermanland. (Above). From the style of the runes, 4 lines, which run round the oblong stone, cannot be 
older than the 11th or 12th or 13th century. The 1 here depends on the foregoing mr. ; 

9. Hismo Font, Smaland. (J beg thee that thow pray zealously for the man that made me. Jakob hight he). Date 
about 13th century. 

10, Burseryd, Smaland. (Arinbiorn made mu. And here shall I for a long time stand). Font, of the middle age. 


The ix (1) of the Gilton Sword is a yery different matter. Here it is tHe sworn which speaks. (Sce under Lindholm, p. 3° 


Thus none of these pieces is really antique: some come down nearly to the Reformation; not one has simply 1, N.¥., 
wrotr, &e. The oldest, No. 5, depends on the mx, and is some 600 or 700 years later than the so-called ‘‘Old-Northern” examples. 


And this ‘‘Old-Northern 1” has spoiled every inscription into which Prof. Bugge has forced it. Se LI, LXI. 


“Jeg er i dette Tilfeelde ei tilboielig til at tro derpaa.” To nysundne norske Rune-Indsk 
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“DAGAr DAr RUNO FATHIDO. 
JEG, DAG, SKREVY DISSE RUNER.” 
J, DAG, THESE RUNES FAWED (wrote). 
1. By this method of translation we have not one word as to why or to whom this evidently 
funeral monolith was raised. 
2. At this excessively old date we should undoubtedly expect as the nominative end-mark -s, 
not -R, which is very much later. 


3. The expression par RuNO at this early time is something quite inadmiss 


that the sr, later s, in pist (pI-st), pIS, &c. our THIS, THESE, THOSE, is an emphatic enclitic added on, 
whether or no it was originally the 2nd sing. imperative of the verb to sex. In some cases of this, 
thus emphasized, pronoun the s melted into R, in the way so common to this sound everywhere but 
especially in Scandinavia; but this took place gradually and at a later period. We have hundreds of 
examples of this accus. plur. feminine = THESE RUNES, after a verb, on stones coming down from early 


times so late as the close of the middle age, in Norway as elsewhere, but we have no single instance of 


this PAR or aR, with -R; always -8, (DMSARS PHSMR, DASI, DASA, DASAR, PAST, (DENR), DESA, DESAR, PESER, 


DESI, PIS, PISA, DISAR, PISI, BISR, bosAR, Xc.). Is it credible then that this comparatively modern -R in 


this accus. plur. fem. should be found on an Old-Northern monument from the 3rd century after Christ?* 

Before leaving Prof. Bugge’s valuable essay on this stone, | must strongly object to his 
conclusion at p. 23 (830): “From. the inscriptions hitherto translated, no one has been able to 
point out a single essential (in fact, scarcely a non-essential) difference of dialect. The tung which 
speaks to us from the rocky bluff at Valsfiord is exactly the same as that which is gathered from the 
Ferrule of the Thorsbjerg Moss.”” This formal reiteration of the modern theory about the one, holy, 
uniform, “correct”, Old Northern language in very early days, as spoken from Finland and the White 
Sea down over Sealand and Jutland to the Eider (where it suddenly stops!), and of which 13th century 
colonial and mixt Icelandic is lookt upon as the orthodox norm and index and exponent — is surprising 
indeed. All 1 have to s 


sound-laws and grammar-forms and word-stock, found from time to time of old in our oldest remaining 


is, that if the extraordinary differences, “essential” or ‘non-essential’, in 
materials, runes and skinbooks and folktalks, among the manifold clans then with no collective name 
but now called Swedes and Norwegians and Danes, signify nothing, — then the similar or still slighter 


differences between the oldest Scandian remains and the oldest Anglian and Saxon and Frisic remains 


are of as little account. But if so, where are the mighty ‘organic differences” between the oldest 


Scandian and these other dialects so loudly insisted on by this modern “German school”, — so that 
even Old-English (chiefly derived from this very Scandinavia, and its oldest colonial offshoot) is now as 
glibly as infallibly pronounced to be a “German” and not a ‘Scandian” folkspeech? Surely there must 
VII and fol., 27 and fol., &c. 


be a screw loose somewhere. See hereon my p. XX 


1 There is one example of Par, nom, pl. fem., on a stone to which | have given the approximate date of the 9th century. 
It is the R&ék block. See p. 50. 
the M. Goth. bos, or of sa-st (be 


aboye: arr vamuP sonra RuNaR Par. But (whether this bar be the n. pl. f. of sa (Pe) and thus 


st) the M. Goth. bozu), the nom. is not the accusative, and there is the enormous chasm of 600 


years between Rik and Einang — the period between the English of King Alfred and the English of Shakespear! On other, mostly 
far later, stones we haye some 3 dozen instances of bar or bar or bem or ber or bir as nom. pl. masc., and a single one of Par 
as ac. pl. mase. — Compare the striking variations, not only in spelling and sound but in grammatical forms and the words employed, 
between the oldest Icelandic Homily-book (about A. D. 1200) and the oldest Norse Homily-book (about A. D. 1230—40), where they 
haye exactly the same texts or sermons. Yet there is only one generation between them! — See my notice of Prof. Wisén’s edition 
of the Icelandic Homily-book, in Dansk Kirketidende, Kjobenhayn, Sept. 8, 1872. 

1 “Af de hidtil tolkede Indskrifter har man ikke kunnet paayise en eneste vesentlig (ja neppe nogen uvesentlig) dialektisk 
Sprogforskjel. Det Tungemaal, der klinger til os fra Fjeldhammeren yed Valsfjorden, er fuldkommen det samme som det, der tydes 


ud af Tegnene paa Dopskoen fra Torsbjerg Mose.” 


ible. We all know. 
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EINANG, VALDERS, CHRISTIANS-AMT, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


From Drawings, Paper-casts, Light-bild, Se. kindly forwarded by Director a. LORANGE. Chemityped by 


Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


From this same spot, West Slidre, Valders, about 25 Norse miles N. W. of Christiania, came 
another grave-minne undoubtedly runish, and from all the circumstances of much the same age as the 
standing stone. It was found in 1871. When Dr. Printz was at Einang, trying to get a paper 
impression for Hr. Lorange, as stated in the last article. a peasant showed him in a stone-heap a 
nearly round block which he had come upon deep in the ground while clearing a field, about 70 yards 
from the inscribed Einang stone. It is from 12 to 18 inches all round, being partly globular or rather 
pear-shaped, tolerably even and of lightish gneissose granite, and is now in Lorange’s Museum. 

There can be little doubt that this piece, like so many other such small sarsens, is a grave- 
memorial, and that it had been placed inside the barrow. This being gradually cleared away, the articles 
within and lower down afterwards turn up by accident of riddance or ploughing. Great numbers of our 


“field-finds” come in this way. 


The value of this small block cons in its bearing a Bind-rune, not very deeply and rather 
carelessly scored in, and well preserved. Such monograms are sometimes not easy to make out. My 
distinguisht fellow-workman, Prof. Bugge, has not redd it. Still I think there is little difficulty. — 
The first stave is a roughly carved Old-Northern 4, u. On to this has been added the arm of an 
Old-Northern Y, 4. Above, partly making use of the right side top of the u, has been fashioned an 
Old-Northern %, 0. A small bar midway on the right is apparently a stop. Thus we get, in the 


g 
nominative, the mansname 
HAO. 
Should we say that the stone only bears Ha, this would be either a mansname, equivalent to 
HAO, or a contraction of a mansname beginning with ua. But there is little doubt that the whole is 
HAO, with the nominative-ending -0, which we should expect. On so small and so hard a block, and so 
carelessly perhaps hurriedly cut, we should not look for a long inscription. Hence perhaps the word 


has been risted as a monogram — to save labor. m 
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TUNE, SMALENENE, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 247, 904, LUI. 


Verney Cy , 5 
ery slightly modifying my former version, I now propose: 


ECWIWHA AFTER WODURIDE, WITLI GHHALEIBEN, WORAHTO R( une), 


ERBINGES INGOST, LIA, ERBINGH NOPUINGOA, DOHTR, IA DELIDUN (SET)A WODURIDE STAIN. 
ECWIWEA AFTER (in memory of) WobURID, her-wirry (wise, high, mighty, illustrious) LoArrELLOW (partner, 
mate, husband), wrougHTr (carved, = let carve) these-R(unes). 


The-HEIRS (sons) INGost and-L14, and-the-HEIRESS NOTHUINGOA, Mis-DAUGHTER, H1A (they) DEALED to-SET 


TONE. 


(shared in setting up) to-wovurip this 


For the olden ending -y in the pl. past in D=LIDUN, see the remarks on the Bjérké stone, 


under DA&LIDUN. 


under ARCHAIC MONUMENTS, and the Wordrow. Vol. 
29 


Sept. 24, 1874. I have received the doublepart of the “Aarboger” for 1874. At p. 133, 134 


we have (p. 133) in a copy of 


Dr. Wimmer gives the Tune stone. In the 2nd line of a, after wr! 
the runes engraved after Dr. Wimmer'’s own drawing as absolutely correct, the rune 1 (his pa), all as 
one stave and with the D fully rounded and joined as a distinct p. On p- 134, where the whole stone 


is given, reduced, from Munch’s engravings as amended by Bugge, the rune is not so rounded as a D 


and the 2 left corners are not closed. I at once referred to the paper. casts, using my fresh eyes. It 


is long since | lookt at them. I have 2 such squeezes (the gift of Prof. Rygh) of this particular spot. 


The group cannot be said to be a bind-rune. The paper casts give 3 letters, not one, and if I engraved 
the block again I should make the staves distinctly 3. There is a clear tho small opening between each 
letter, that is, none of the 4 corners of X is united to the 4 or 1, and this middle X is nearly straight, 


thus almost — 4Xl — tex. 


But even if it were not so, all acknowlec ge that on such rude carvings the context and 


formula must decide in cases of this kind. We have hundreds of proofs of this on runic monuments. 
Keeping to this one; on the other side, 8, is the double-rune st, the s united at the top to the 1, in the 
undivided line beginning mrpmcasincosti1a. Yet both Bugge and Wimmer take the s and the 1 separately, 
the latter aRBINGA SINGosTER 


dividing (they transliterate F as A and Y as -z), the former ARBINGA SINGOSTE 


or siNcosTLIx, My division is ®RprNGas 1Ncosr, 114, I looking on #RBING#S as the “correct” perantique 
n, pl. to agree with the 2 names iNGosr and 1A, The stone really has INGosTLia, not INGOSTEA. 

And now to another question. — The valuable Fjuckby stone, Upland, (Liljegren No. 219, 
Bautil No. 507), has been unhappily broken in pieces, several of which have been’lost; but those which 
remain show that the woodcut in Bautil was moderately correct, and it can be amended by Bure’s 
older readings in his Ms. Sy. Rune No. 71, Ms. Runahiifd No. 495, and his copper plate. What is 


wed in Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, folio, No. 215. The block reads, supplying 


now left is fig 


figu 
between brackets, | i what is now lost, and in parenthesis, ( ), what is now damaged : 
FASTUL(F)R Li(T) [R]ITA STIN EFTIA [HULFASTA, RUNFRI|D LIT 1(r)TIR OSLA[IK, FADUR SIN,] UK IRU ER[FAR ASLAKS]. 
I have only made one correction here: The female name is spelt in Bautil runirm, by Bure 
RUNERID and RUNARIP, all in my opinion badly copied for the well-known womans-name RUNFRID, Thus: 
RUNFRITH LET-write-tt AFTER OSLAIK, FATHER SIN (her), 


FASTULF LEY WRITE this-STONE AFTER HULFAST, 
EKE (and) they-are the arres (heirs) of-AsLak. 


We here learn that astak had 8 children, HULMFAST and FASTULF, sons, and a daughter RUNFRITH. 


Probably in tempest or battle, astak and his son HULMFAsT perish, seemingly together. The remaining 
barns raise the grave-stone, the heir (rAstuLF) naming his late brother (HULMFAST) whose rights he now 
holds, while the heiress (RUNFRITH) commemorates their common father (AsLaK). 

Thus this block is a striking parallel to the Tune stone, only its son and daughter are both 


taken together in the plural Errar, which has no distinction of sex (as little as the Scandinavian 
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side-form ARFVING), such distinction being found nowhere in all the north in this word, as I haye said 
p- 904, save on the Tune stone, and in Meeso-Gothic. (But I have since found instances of arra, 


Certain it is that on either stone a woman is spoken of as heiress, in whatever proportion. 


st to ARFI, heir; see the Worder, under #RBING 


heiress, in cont 


In fact we know that women could and did inherit in various ways and degrees, all the 
North-lands over. Only usually each son took twice as much as each daughter. This is the ‘full lot” 
of the son and the “half lot” of the daughter, so frequent in our olden landscape-codes. 

In one word, manners and customs and laws (which are only cristalized customs) often widely 
differ among clans of the same blood in the same land, and change yet further in the same land as 
time passes on. ‘These differences sometimes go farther back than the memory of man runneth. Not 
unfrequently they have been produced by the will or interest of some great chief, or by some local 
event or superstition or tradition, or by imitation of something seen elsewhere, or by intermixture of 
I 


offer striking instances. Let us only mention, as patent to all men, the law of Gavel-kind in Kent 


n. This applies in full force to Arv-laws, usages of inheritance, of which both England and Scandinavia 


and elsewhere, by which the estate goes to all the sons equally; — the ancient law of Scotland, 


whereby the eldest sister succeeded to an Earldom (see the famous instance in the Earldom of Athol), 


excluding her younger sisters and the heir male of her father; — the Verend law in Swedish Smialand, 
making daughters and wives share and inherit equally with sons and husbands; — our forn (antique) 


right of Borough-English, by which property descends to the youngest son or brother, as is or was the 


case also in certain parts of the Black Forest and in Alsace and elsewhere both in the West and 
East; — and the Arv-law of Bornholm, by which the youngest son inherits, but, failing sons, the oldest 
daughter, who pays out shares to her sisters. 

Let us add a middle-age example in a law which had a Scandinavian (Danish) origin, the 


Woldemar-Erich or Harrisch-Wierisch Code, Cap. 15: — “Sind Bréder eyn, efft thwe, efft mher, de 


siister hebben, vnd willen de Brider deelen, So bemannen se de Siister, effte SE GHANN THO GELIKER 
idt eruet wedder an ere Bréder.”! — There is also the old custom 


of the Wiking-settled Orkneys and Shetland.? 


DELINGE MIT EREN BRODER 


; ouer er 


Many have repeated the cry that daughters could not inherit among our forefathers, blundering 


and feudal innoyations, till in some circles it is now an article of faith. 


and mixing up later chang: 
The real fact is, that the oldest Scando-Gothie wunt did not exclude women from inheriting. The 
West-Gothic Law, the Salic Law, the Ripuarian Law and others are all united in this primal tradition.$ 

We have another proof of all this on the Viksjé stone, Upland (Liljegren No. 51, Dybeck, 
folio, No. 23), where KuLUA is the name of the sister: 


BARTR AUK BUSIR AUK KULUA PAIR LITU RAISA STAIN DENO EFTIR OSUR, BURUPR SIN. PAISI UARU UIKULFS ARFAR, 


BART EKE BUSIR EKE KULUA THEY LET RAISE STONE THIS AFTER OSUR, BROTHER SIN (their). THESE WERE 


s (heirs, children). 


UIKULF’S ARF 


a 


Paucker, Die Quellen der Ritter- Lehn- und Land-Rechte Ehst- und Liylands. 8vo. Dorpat 1845, p. 132, 134: Are there 


brothers, one or two or more, who have sisters, and if the brothers will deal (share the property), then shall they marry off (and 


portion) the sisters, or these shall go to like dealing (shall share equally) with their brothers; but the property arveth back (goes 
back after them) to their brothers. 


2 “GavenKinp, a custom by which, on the death of the’ father, the youngest got the dwellinghouse, while the other property 


was equally divided.” (Z. Edmonston, An Etymological Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect. London 1866, p. 37). — And 
again p. 102: s-part ... Under the Udal system a man’s property was divided among all his ‘children, a son receiving double 


the portion of a daughter. 
3 


“Das dilteste germanisch brecht .... Ein ganzlicher Ausschluss des Weib. 


siamms wird nirgends angedeutet.” — W. Schaefiner. 


Geschichte der Rechtsyerfassung Frankreichs. 8yo. Bd,1. Frankfurt a. M. 1845, p. 296 


— “Im westgotischen Recht wird das weibliche 


Geschlecht dem miannlichen in der Succession schlechthin gleichgestellt, und je der Nahere im Grade dem Entfernteren yo! 


rezogen, 
So erben die Téchter den yaterlichen und miitterlichen Nachlass ganz gleich mit den Séhnen.” Id. p. 305. — ‘Was die Erbordnung 
betrifft, so ruft das salische Recht zuerst die Kinder tiberhaupt. Der Text spricht zwar nur von Sdhnen; allein dass die Téchter ganz 
gleich mit diesen erbten, folgt theils daraus, dass die Ausschliessung der Téchter yom Sallande nur als Ausnahme betrachtet wird, 
theils aus dem gleichen Erbrecht der Onkel und Tanten, theils aus der’ Analogie des ripuarischen Rechtes. Wenn es auch anerkannt 
ist, dass die Téchter yon der elterlichen Erbschaft im Allgemeinen nicht « 


sgeschlossen waren, so wollen doch Einige einen Vorzug 
der Séhne yor den Téchtern im salischen Rechte 


nden haben. Allein dieses macht im Ganzen tiberhaupt keinen Unterschied 
zwischen mannlichen und weiblichen Verwandten, auch ist ihm ein Unterschied zwischen yiterlichem und miitterlichem Nachlass fremd. 
Von einem Primogenitur-rechte war mithin im salischen Rechte am wenigsten die Rede, wie denn ein solches dem Geiste der Volks- 


rechte ganz zuwider ist, und sich erst spiter durch den Einfluss der Lehnsyerhiltnisse bilden konnte.” Id. p. 298. 
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Therefore the argument against my reading of the Tune stone advanced by some linguists, 
that ‘“‘women could not inherit in the old North”, falls to the ground. * 

And I repeat once more, what apparently cannot be enforced too often, that we know nothing 
of local facts or usages or dialects 1000 or 2000 years ago, except by analogy (which may turn out quite 
false) or guess (perhaps really wild, however clever), or, when some lafe or monument tells us something 


about them. Evolving. and infallibly announcing such things out of “iron systems” and pedantical theories 


a quick road enough, but, abusing the name of “science”, it is deplorably ‘unscientific’. 

With regard to my objections to his reading of the Tune stone, and especially to my remark 
that in this long inscription, which covers both sides of the block, by his reading no Heiress is named, 
Prof. Bugge (in Bidrag, HI, p. 194, 5) finds fault with my strong word that such an omission is 
“unheard-of”, and cites several stones where such omissions of names really occur — a fact of which 
T was aware at least as well as himself. A little goodwill would have taught him that my meaning was, 
as most of my readers would see at once, quite simply, that the name of the stone-raiser or rune- 
carver or heir (where such is mentioned) is so universal, — that is, its absence is so excessively rare — 


that we should never resort to such absence when we can find the name on the stone by taking the 


formula in another way. As I have said elsewhere, should the name really be absent, we may be 
pretty sure that there has been a duplicate stone on which the name was given. tho that second stone is 
now lost. We have several such duplicate or triplicate stones, the one of which mentions details not 
found on the other. I will here appeal to only one example, the 2 Rockelstad stones, Upland, Sweden, 
to which I have myself referred at my p. 927. See them in full under Virring, in the chapter ARCHAIC 
MONUMENTS. 

My learned friend's reference (Bidrag II, p.195) to the Skafsi stone (given by him in Bidrag 
II, p. 360) is an inadvertence, as the closing 

KOPMONTR OUK DEIR ONLOTR, MERSIN 

are the names of the 3 ORNAIRS suUNIR spoken of at the beginning of the inscription, with which they 


are simply in apposition, — ORNAIR’S SONS, namely KOTHMONT, oNLOT and MERSIN. Therefore the names 


of those who carved the runes to their father are not wanting on this Skafsi stone. See the whole 


legend in ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 


Compare with the paLmpuN (sET)A of the Tune stone the MID-KI| ARDU], mith-gared, shared in 


raising, of the Skalmstad block, Upland, Sweden, in the sRcHaic monuMENTS further on. 


1 And if daughters could in certain times and places share in the real estate (landed property), still more might they take 
part in their father’s personal estate (movable property), This last might be, doubtless often was, as yaluable as the former, perhaps 


more so, Cattle and jewels and merchandise and plunder of all sorts would often mount up to a very great sum. 
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From details and drawings obligingly communicated by Adjunkt B. B. BENDIXE 


NORWAY. 


8, ROMSDAL, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 2—3800. 


, Norway. 


Chemitype by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


If we draw a line from 


Hernésand in East Sweden, on the Gulf of Bothnia, right away due 


west to the opposite coast of the Scandian Continent, on the Atlantic Ocean, we shall more or less 


strike the whereabouts of this famous Runic Rock, 


deep and far-stretching sea-like 
p. 274, 


Runes. For, as with a couple ot. 


5, together with a trans 


these fresh materials have been 
and thus drawing attention to t 
others, and faulty texts lead to 


my bad translation of the Sigda 


and my glaring faults in handling the Rok stone (p. 


in the innermost or easterly end of the wide and 


Romdals-firth. Information about it will be found in my first volume, 
ation (now shown to be foolish) of what were then thought to be the 
ner of these monuments, fresh materials have led to fresh results, and 
gained by my publishing the older copies (the best I had access to), 
1em. Where I have not seen these carvings, I must depend upon 
faulty results, overturned by correct facsimiles. Compare, for instance, 
stone (p. 271) with what I take to be my true version at p. 846, 


g 228) as compared with my new rendering from 


the corrected text in this 3rd vo 
The 


Veblungsnees staves belongs to 


lory of having 


oO 


about an inscription he had never seen, or éopying it afar off like his for 


to master the runes themselves. 
them standing in a rocking boat, 


from the brink of the cliff, with 


rope to, only a few weak bushe 


almost inaccessible scar, or 


characters. 


rather with difficulty mounted a ladder so high 


This he was enabled to do by 


ume p. 41. 


obtained for us absolutely trustworthy facsimiles of these costly 


the practical runolo 


st Adjunkt Bendixen. Instead of writing a book 


. he determined really 


But on trial he found this almost impossible. He could not come at 


which was some yards below them. Nor could he let himself down 
a rope round his waist,; for there is nothing above to land-fasten any 
life, 


that he could reach the 


$ growing on the top. So, at the peril of his he climbed the 


the fortunate circumstance that a huge and long block of 
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stone, probably borne up by a jutting crag (for there is deep water all round) lies just opposite the 
bluff, and when the water is down the top of this enormous thin slab is almost walkable, tho still 
covered by the waves. A rent on its surface gave firm footing to his telegraph-steeg. This his men 
had to move 4 times that he might be sure of all his letters, of which he took impressions in paper, 
as well as controlling them with his hand and his eye. As far as is known, the rock has never been 
thus ascended before, and it is not likely that anyone else will again use men and a telegraph-ladder 
for this purpose. 


Since my old text was wrftten, Prof. S. Bugge has made public (Aarboger f. Nord. Oldk. og 


Hist. 1871, p. 222) 2 fresh copies of the runes, one by Rector Brinchmann of Molde, and one by 


Adjunkt Bendixen which latter was nearly perfect, but these are now superseded by the admirable 
tracing for which we have to thank the latter gentleman. 
The sketch of the Runic Cliff, as seen from the deck of a boat nearby, was drawn by my 


learned friend’s own hand, and is a most welcome illustration. It is, as we see, very striking. And to 


show distinctly how wonderfully steep, and now un-comeatable, the cliff is, he has added a side-view. 
Such rock- or cliff-inscriptions are not many. They are without exception, or at least almost always, 
grave-memorials, like nearly all other inscribed stones. The Veeblungsnees bluff I take to be a similar 
sA-clif’ (= that at Valsfiord) 


bearing death-runes, in memory of a chieftain whose “billow-horse” had so often carried him past it in 


funeral minne, and from a very early age. I know of only one other O.N. 5. 


sunshine and in storm. 

In the words of Adjunkt Bendixen in a letter to me dated April 18, 1872: “The runes are 
covered by a very fine lichen, but most of them are plain when water is thrown over the rock. They 
are over 11 feet above the highest water-mark, tho usually the sea is 1 to 2 feet still lower. When 
I was there, they were 14 feet above high-water. They are 6 inches high, and not only cut-in but 


also apparently smoothed-in, for the finger feels a kind of half-round smooth hollow.” 


In “Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Hist.”, Kjobenhavn 1872, pp. 185—191, the same 
scholar has given an interesting account of his visit to the spot. He adds: “The strandstead Veblungsnes 
is at the mouth of the Ramna, at the foot of a rapidly shelving partly terrace-shaped bank, which 
springs from the hills on the south side of the dale. — — — About midway between Indholm and 
Veblungsnes , or */, of a (Norse) mile to the west, and a couple of fathoms beyond a little stream 
called Sjolaa or Yste Elven (the outermost Elv or stream) stands, in the hill-range Hundsloisa, an 
unclimbable crag. This is the Rune-hill. It is about 3 fathoms high, and the runes are about 2 
fathoms — some 11 or 12 feet — above the highest water-mark.” Now follows how he copied the 
staves, August 20, 1871. He then gives a small woodcut of the carving, which he reads and translates: 
EIRILAR WIWILA. 
EIRIL (= EARL) WIWIL. 


At p. 192—6 Prof. Bugge discusses the same rigfing, and gives the same reading, but takes 


EIRILAR (= EARL) to be a mansname not a title, and wrwma to be a second or surname. 


I here also give the runes separately, as drawn for me by Hr. Bendixen himself and Photo- 


zylographt by Hr. Rosenstand, about I-seventh of the natural size. My friendly correspondent says 


hereon: “I have exactly copied my original drawing, as far as possible reflecting all the small 


peculiarities of the inscription. The 6th stave has a small bend at its root, the graving-iron having 


apparently glided here over a very hard knot. All the letters are handsomely made, and have scarcely 


taken any damage during the many centuries which have past away.” 


NIRIPEY PIPL 


All the characters are plain and sharp. They are not groupt into words, either by any stop 
or any dividing space. But they speak for themselves, for the first word is clearly mma, and the 


second as clearly wIwILn. 


iby 
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This I think inady le, both on 


Bendixen and Bus 


yce take the first mark to stand for © 


istic orounds. A letter is often a little simplified in form, either to accommodate 


palzeographic and ling 


it to some flaw or iron-hard spot on the stone or some other local reason, or for caprice or elegance. 
But to add to a stave is rare indeed. M for Mi (M) is natural enough, but M for M (£) is unlikely 
enough. MIRILMA, dative singular of smrmm®, is exactly what we might look for. It is a well-known 
Scando-Gothic name in olden days. We have already had it twice before in these forn runes, once on 
the Etelhem Brooch (p. 182), where it is spelt without the vowels, for want of room, 

PARDE (MIRIL®), ‘ 
and again on the Sigdal block (p. 843), where it stands in full, 

MIRIM: (amRILz). 
On this last the w has the same shape as on the Veblungsnes rock. Both the Etelhem and the 
Sigdal pieces give the name in the nominative, and this is the usual historical nominative form (the n 


and this again is the usual old 


having fallen away). Veeblungsnes gives it in the dative, MIRILM 
historical dative, for at this early time datives of this class of nouns ended in -A (or some nearly 
allied vowel, afterwards gradually weakened into 1), the N having fallen away. We have many examples 
of these very datives on our antique runic monuments; see p. 897. However, it is so far immaterial 
to my reading whether we adopt EIRIL@A WIWILN, or MIRILAA WIWILN. Both will give an excellent formula, 
So I take what stands: 
to-MIRILE WIWILN-carves-this-memorial. 

I have said that I read undoubtedly wremaa, not rmmma, And I think I can now bring a 
proof which is absolute and final. We all know the famous RUsHWoRTH Manuscript of the Gospels, in 
Latin, written by an (? Irish) scribe who spells his name MACREGOL and MACREGUIL, whose date is 


uncertain but probably from the middle of the 8th century. Its O. English Gloss has been publisht by 


the Surtees Society in 4 vols. 8vo, in union with the Latin text and O..E. Gloss of the Lindisfarne 
Codex, — and by the University of Cambridge in 4 vols. 4to, adding to the above also the 0. E. 
versions in the Southern dialect. This Rushworth Gloss is by two English priests, rarMAN, and his 
friend and helper owun, in the latter half of the 10th year-hundred. A note by owun near the end of 


S. John tells us about rarMAN that he lived at Harewood, which is on the river Wharfe in the West 


tiding of Yorkshire. FARMAN wrote little more than the Gospel of Mathew, in a S. North-English 
dialect; owun did the rest in a more northerly N. Engl. speech, but also largely using the O. North- 
Engl. Gloss — which is about 50 years older — in the Lindisfarne Gospels. Several specimens of the 


writing of this Rushworth parchment have now been publisht, colored or plain. There are 3 such 


facsimile plates in the large-folio ‘‘National Manuscripts of Ireland”, London 1874; others will be found 


in Prof. Westwood’s splendid ‘“Facsimiles”, in the invaluable plates of the English Paleeographical 


in 


Society, and in the Surtees ed. of the Gospel of S. John, 1865. Among them is the entry 


: . 
FARMAN’S own hand, at the end of S. Mathew, that he had glost that book. His words are, writing the 


o 
5 


contractions out in Italics: 


Farman presbyter pas boc bus gleosede. dimittet ei dominus omnia peecata sua ? stewt (others read: sl) 


fieri potest apud deum. 


rman priest this book: thus glost. May-the-Lord-Christ pardon him all his sins, as so-do he-may with God! 


As we know, in our oldest English skinbooks the older rune for m, PM, (in the oldest Scandian 
bookfells the later mark Y), is often used for MAN or MApR, as im the oldest English codices is the 
O. N. rune M (p) for pac or pac. Now here, in this remark by FARMAN, we have the only instance in 
this Rushworth vellum of the O.N. stave for m, which occurs so frequently in the Lindisfarne Ms. In 
the latter it is always written P§; but here it is written by Farman himself M, exactly as on this 


Veeblungsnees Cliff and on the Sigd 


al block. For Farman writes his name thus (photoxylographt by 


Rosenstand): 
Faw: 


By the same principle of simplification Aldred, the yet older English glosser of the Lindisfarne 


Gospels, sometimes uses for H the short (? Runic or Latin) form F. 
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Should Y be -R, all this will disappear. We get the proposed modern name or title EIRILAR 
(instead of a suitable old Etrmas) and a name, wiwitA, both obtained by making the plain FR (2) into 4, 
and the as plain k (N)* also into a! 

We know that the 2 variants b, +, for y, and the 2 variants of the later rune 4, +, for A, are 
universally interchangeable, both forms being often found on one and the same runic object, — that we 
have a large class of olden Seando-Gothie names ending in IN or ’N, — that this very mansname (call 
it a derivative or a formative or a diminutive, or what we will) occurs several times elsewhere, that it 
is plainly in the nominative, and that we should expect a nominative here as MIRILHA is as clearly in 


carvings with two 


the dative. And we know also that we have a whole group of these ancient grave- 


names, one in the nominative and one in the dative. I cannot therefore see otherwise than that my 


reading is regular and grammatical and characteristic, and again venture to ask that so many facts shall 
not be compelled to bend before the theory that the Old-Northern rune Y is end-k, which everywhere 
leads to such wonderful and unnatural words and formulas. At all events the giving to the clear n the 
value of 4 — in order to get rid of an inconvenient nominative side by side with an inconvenient 
dative — is too bad. “Fair play is a jewel”. 

MIRILA was a mighty man in his day. He perisht. From the peculiar position of his funeral 
inscription he most likely lost his life at sea, probably on the great Romsdal Firth which washt this 
very cliff. He may have been drowned while sledging over in the winter, a thing which often happened 
then as now, and which is more than once spoken of in the old parchments when they relate the death 
of a king or captain. Or he may have been shipwreckt. In either case his kinsman or weapon-brother 
WiwiLN carved his minne-runes. And this was done from the deck of his war-galley, for the runic 
staves must haye been cut breast-high. Some 1600 or 1500 years ago the water was much higher all 
along this part of Norway (or the land much lower) than now. 

While on this head | may as well add, that Adjunkt Martin Arnesen, of Fredrikshald in the 
by indefatigable exertions discovered no 


south of Smalenene in south-west Norv of late yea 


fewer than between 130 and 140 distinct groups of Hellristings (Rock-carvings), all of them apparently 
from the Bronze-age, in the south of Smilenene. Prof. Olaf Rygh, of Christiania, has written a 
notice hereon (Christiania Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger for 1873, with a Map), and at p. 8 (457) 
makes the following valuable remark: — ‘Adjunkt Arnesen has also made an observation of great 
importance, which seems to prove that these carvings were once far nearer to the water than now. 


For he has ascertained that not one of all these rock-pictures in Smalenene is at a lowel level than 


from 70 to 75 feet above the sea, and just at this height they abound. In my opinion he concludes 
most justly, that when these figures were cut the sea-level was some 70 feet higher than at present, 
so that they were then mostly close along the strand. And how can we otherwise explain the want of 
all carvings under the level of 70 feet? These Hell-ristings may thus help to throw light on the 


question, so important to Geology, of the rising of the land during the present geological period. Here 


again Archeology and Natural Science will meet, as at so many other points. These stone-carvings 


seem to show that Smalenene have been lifted up, since the Hell-ristings were figured, more than the 


west of Norway. One, at least, of the scorings on the west-coast, that on Bru iland near Stavanger, 


is much lower than the lowest in Smalenene, only from 12 to 14 feet above the sea.” 


ve his name to the 


I fancy that this wiwm'n was sprung from wiwit, a local magnate, who 


district now called vamBLUNGSs-N Or a chieftain of that name may have perisht at sea just off the 


steep cliff, and hence it may have been called after him. The ending -uNe is only a gradual variation 


of the ending -1N or -1NG. See the Word-roll under wiwity. 


Nov. 1875. The mystery of the much-debated Framvaren rock-carying, in Lister, Mandal, 
South Norway, is now solved. (See my Vol. 1, p. 161). This famous runic cliff was scientifically visited 


at the end of June this year by the Norwegian Archeologist Ingvald Undset, and he has kindly now 


1 <The last rune has also its own form, k, a short sharp arm slanting downwards from the middle on, the right. There is 


no doubt whatever as to the letter. I examined it thrice, and always with the same result. Altho I carefully scanned the rock 


both with eye and hand, I found not the slightest trace of any other side-mark.” (Adjunkt Bendixen’s letter to me, of April 13. 1872). 
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(in Nov.) furnisht me with details and drawings. He was favored with almost miraculously fine weather, 
without which nothing could have been accomplisht, and the absence of which is one cause of former 
failures. Armed with boat, sailors, ladder, iron clamps (to fix in the rock and hold the ropes which 
should steady his boat) and great coolness and practical sense, he spent two days in careful examinations 


and tracings. The result was a triumph. This inscription is now handed over to science and old-lore, 


In another generation or two it will have entirely disappeared, so violently and almost incessantly does 
the spray of the billows dash against its surface, which already has suffered so much. Even at the 
first it cannot have been sharp or deep, for the runes are only rubbed in with a tool or stone — so 
steep and difficult is the spot. It is in two lines, about 8 to 9 feet above the level of the sea, on a 
rocky bluff which stands several hundred feet high, on the eastern side of the firth-lake. All the runes 
are reasonably plain. Only one is doubtful, the 1 in rr, This is really now 1, only 1 and it may have 
been so originally, for we have both ir and yr elsewhere instead of ar. But as this is very exceptional, 
and as the surface of the rock has everywhere traces of great scathe and damage, it is more likely 
that the vowel was the usual 4, and that the word was at. There is another peculiarity in this scoring. 
It has 3 of the so-called later letters, the + (a), ' (8) and 1 (7). But all these are still very old, and 
2 of them, the s and the 7, are on the wonderful Rok stone in East-Gotland, which in my eyes is not 
later than the 9th century. I cannot therefore follow Prof. Bugge, who fixes this Framvaren grayve-minne 
at about the year 1200. On the contrary, J believe it to be certainly heathen and not later than the 
10th or 11th century. 
All are agreed that the staves read: 
RIST AINRIDI 
(A)T USTAN. 
RISTED (carved) AINRITHL (these-runes) 


1 
). 


AT (to) USTAN (= AUST 


But this formula is in reality the same as we find on the other two Norwegian grave-rocks: 


Valsfjord, 2nd century 


To-the-nacusratp (Lord, Captain) rHewa Gopseas (= GOObDAY-wrote-these-runes). 
Veeblungsnes, 3rd century: 
MIRILAA WIWILN. 


To-MiRILa wiwiLN-carved-these-runes. 


1 Since the above was written has appeared: ‘‘Runeskriften ved Framvarden. Af Ingyald Undset”, in arsberetning for 
1875 fra Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesme1kers Beyaring”. With a plate. This most instructive and interesting paper is an 


overprint of pages 94—110. 
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ELGESEM, LARVIK’S FOGDERI, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


From Drawing and Paper Casts of the original, in the Christiania Museum, kindly made in October 1872 
by Director 4, Loranex, now of Bergen, Norway. Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


Another minne-stone from South Norway, this time found on the land of the homestead 
Elgesem or Oljesem (not Helgesem) in Sandeherred, in the Fogderi (Bailiwick) of Larvik (or Laurvik). 
For the following information I have to thank the courtesy of my learned friend Prof. Sophus Bugge. 
of Christiania. 

It appears, then, that this piece was found on the 10th of August 1870 by the Norwegian 
antiquary N. Nicolaysen, who was then officially engaged in opening several barrows on the grounds of 
n found that, tho many of them 


Elgesem. This Elgesem district is rich in hows, and Hr. Nicola 
were from the Early Iron Age, not a few were from the later Iron period. 

The runic block now before us was dug up iside the grave-mound, and was so placed from 
the first, in case the whole low was raised at once. It was lying near 4 feet from the bottom, and 
covered a quantity of red sand, the soil nearest the top being otherwise a layer of dark earth. Under 
the stone were found only small bits of Charcoal and burnt human bones. It is therefore clear that 
it was laid down above the mould and burnt fragments, before the soil was piled up higher and the 


whole covered in. 
The round barrow, which had been slightly dug into from above, was very large, about 90 feet 


measured over the round top, 67/, feet from the top to the coarse bottom shingles. The bottom was 


as it were paved with cobbles, some of which were large hand-stones. 
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The rune-block was not in the centre of the how, but 17 feet 6 inches N. N. W., at the 
deep slant. The runish side lay on its face. It is of coarse granite, flat, evidently trimmed and shaped 
by hand, 5 feet 7 inches long, 2 feet 9 inches broad, from 5 to 6 inches thick, squarish at the one 
end and half-round at the other (smaller) end. The rune-side is fairly even, the other a little rough. 
It lay with its half-round end towards the North East. 

But other interments had been made in this barrow; for 8 small pieces of a clay pot were 
found 20 feet N. N. E. of the middle, 5 feet under the surface, and under the stouey floor in several 


places were heaps of charcoal and burnt earth, while beneath the center of the how, at the bottom, 
were bits of incinerated human bones. About 13 feet N. N. E. of the middle, and only 2 feet below 
the sward, was found a knife of flint, which may well have got there accidentally when the earth 
was thrown up. 

In one how, which lay in the same group as the runic tumulus, were some clay urns and the 
bones of a Cow, of old a sacred animal. 

We thus see that nothing turned up in the runish grave-mound which could fix the date. If 
iron or wood had been there, it had rusted or mouldered away, as so often. But the runes and burnt 
bones show that the stone is from the Early Iron Age. The staves are large and plain enough. As 
most usual on very old pieces, they are turned round, and thus must be redd from right to left, 

RM, LU. 


This I look upon as quite simply the name of the deceast, as on all other these funeral 


monuments. But Prof. Bugge, in a letter to me dated Aug. 27, 1870, says: “It must have been a 
magical formula, which has been supposed to bear some beneficent power. It was therefore natural to 
cut this word on the stone which was laid down in the grave-mound.” — This opinion Prof. Bugge has 
n Aarboger f. N. O. og Hist. 1871, p. 219. 


repeated in his essay on the Bracteates i 
It is possible that this runic grave may have been there before the great barrow was made, 
In this case it was taken-in as a part of the same, its contents respected tho the stone fell or was 
thrown over, and the earth heapt up over the top before the turf was laid on the whole. 
Hr. Nicolaysen has since mentioned this stone in ‘Foreningen til Norske Fortidsm. Bevaring, 


Aarsber. for 1870”, Kristiania 1871, 8vo, p. 144. 


FROHAUG, ROMERIKE, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 250. 


NORWAY, BUT FOUND AT CHARNAY, BURGUNDY, FRANCE. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 587. 


As I have said, the drawing of this Brooch, as publisht by its accomplisht owner, was by his 
own-hand*. But so careful was I, that the engraving given by me was first corrected (with the original 
before him) by the owner himself. Since then (now, in Sept. 1874) the double-number of the ‘‘Aar- 
boger f. Nord. Oldk.” has appeared. Dr. Wimmer has here given (Pl. 3, fig. 2) a new drawing of the 
runish side by M. Baudot and M. Beauvois, Chemityped by Prof. Magnus Petersen. It is impossible 
for me to know how far this third drawing by the same hand (but with assistance) is better than the 
others; however, we shall probably never get one more exact, so | accept it as now given, repeating 
the inscribed back here in a fresh Chemitype by Prof. Petersen: 


A rune or two in the Futhore is now clearer. Some other staves show differences. The 4th 
letter on the right is doubtless = + (¥), a form which appears very early and is on the Thames Sword. 
The 6th on the left has the straight shank of the n but the high slanting bar of the eG, and may be a 
bind for ne. If not, it must be a, carelessly cut as so often. It is not like the nN elsewhere. As I 
take it, the corrected inscription reads: 

Ee Uy Dip eat, Roe Cues aie HN aa Ose Ay hoy Tyee Dna) 

Thereafter, beginning with the right side and ending with the left, followed by the word on 
the right below: 

Ub FYDAI IDDEN OLEGO (or CLANGO) yOIm. 


UTH FAWED (made) for-1pDA KEENG (brooch) ruts. 

up and wpa are well-known Scando-Gothic masculine names. See Word-list. rypat I look 
upon as a 4th Norwegian example of the well-known verb, in the 3 sing. past, for rayep, made. We 
have it at Einang as raruipo, (see above); at Skee as rmrD(i), and at Valdby as rap, (see Word-list). 


In the rest of Scandinavia and in England, besides the common later runic FADI, we have it as PHEDH 


1 he runish side is also given, after M. Baudot’s work, by Le Blant in his valuable Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, 
Vol. 1, Paris 1856, p. CXLVI. 
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(Bracteate 89); raavo (Flemlése); rav@po (Ruthwell); rec(de) (at Alnmouth); riampu (Bracteates 49, 


(Osthofen, under England). Thus, with such a crowd of witnesses, there can be little 


49 b); and Fup 


doubt as to this word. I think the whole risting can only be Norwegian. Especially the word for 
Fibula is decisive No other than the Norse-Icelandic dialects have — or, as far as we know, in any 
historical time ever had — this word, tho it is found in Sweden and England in an allied meaning. See 


Worder. This piece therefore goes out of the wanperers. Whether imitated in Norway from an 


original imported from Gaul, or made or bought by a Norseman in the outland, it is not the les 


I believe, inscribed by a Norwegian’. 

The plain KR, below the point of the tung, are a contraction, for what word we know not. 

P. 592. — Since the above was written, Colonel Gould Weston, F. S.A. has exhibited the 
famous Hunterston Brooch at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, London, June 15, 1876. See 
their “Proceedings”, Vol. 7, p. 48, where he says, among other things: “Tt is called the ‘“Hunterston 
Brooch”, from having been found in the year 1826 (not in 1830, as has been erroneously stated by 
some authors) at Hunterston, the estate of my father-in-law, Robert Hunter of Hunter.” 

This beautiful Fibula has again been publisht by me, from the same blocks, in ‘Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland”, small 4to. Vol. 7, Part 2, Edinburgh 1870, pp. 462—4, 
and in ‘Archseological and Historical Collections relating to the Counties of Ayr and Wigton”, 4to, Vol. 1, 


Edinb. 1878, p. 76—79, with a very short text. 
I } 


P. 598. — On the ornamentation of the Manx stone Prof. C. Siive observes (Feb. 29, 1868): 
“During diggings here in Upsala some 20 or 25 years ago, about 12 to 14 feet under the level of the 
street, was found a ship or boat in which were a number of old-laves. One of these was a well-kept 
woodera Spoon, whose haft ends in a Dragon-head like those on rune-stones. But along the haft is 
sharply and delicately carved a row of chain-ring work, exactly like that on so many of the Manx 


rune-stones. I copy a bit of this ornament on the Spoon: 


Otherwise I do not remember to have seen this kind of decoration elsewhere in Scandinavia.” — (April 
1877). ‘Baron G. Djurklou has just publisht (in Svenska Fornminnesférenings Tidskr. Vol. 3, 8vo) an 
article on the antiquities of Kind Hundred, in West Gotland. Among other things he engraves the old 
runic granite Font at Sim. Its ornamentation includes the aboye Cablework, and is entirely Kelto- 


Anglesea. 


Northumbrian. We also find this chain-cable work on one side of the very old Penmon Cross 
Prof. Westwood says (Lapidarium Walliz, 4to, Pt. 5, Oxford 1879, Pl. 83, 84 and p. 185): «The wes 
side of the cross is chiefly occupied with a very peculiar ornament, of which no other instance occurs 


in Wales.” 


1 J] add that Prof. Dietrich (Haupts Zeitschr. 13, p. 113), leaying the after-letters, reads the non-alphabet runes (adding a 
yowel and following the first facsimile) as 
UNTHFANTHAT IDDAN KIANO 
which he translates The-heroes went-on bravely, “Boni milites (heroes) processerunt fortiter”. 
Dr. Wimmer, 1. c. using the new facsimile, thinks the words, which he reads: 
ubrwbar pan \rayo 
must haye a meaning, but has not yet offered any translation The value of the first rune in the last word he thinks is unknown. 
Prof. Cosijn (Taalkundige Bijdragen, I, 276) uses both facsimiles, and reads 
ANTHFUNTHI DADIN KOANI 
allowing himself to transpose some of the letters. His version is: 


IS-FOUND BY-ITS-DEEDS KEEN. 


Bs 


= The brave man is known by his actions). 
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ORSTAD, STAVANGER AMT, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


* Old-N. R. Mon. p. 258. 


REIDSTAD, LISTER, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 256. 


I still keep to my first, simple, natural and grammatical translation of this stone, which I 


have never seen: 
IUDINGHA ICWASUNA UNNBO WREITA. 


To-1U THING ICWASON (= INGWASON) UNNBO WROTE-these-runes. 
At p. 172 of his “Bidrag”, III, (Tidskr. f. Phil. 1869), Prof. Bugge says that my 5th rune 


JNA is © not §, because s would otherwise be too small, and because the bend to the left 


is so irregular that it must be accidental. In his note to me when he kindly corrected my 


engraving, he said that this 5th stave was s not c. In the paper casts with which he favored me (at 
my especial request the one inkt-in by his own hand, the other untoucht just as it left the stone) the 
letter is plainly s not ©, the lower limb no more “accidental” than the upper. 

In Runic as in Classical inscriptions smaller characters often intermix with others, to save 
g the full size. 


room or for ornament, or from the stone being rough and not permitting 


His 5th stave Prof. B. says is R not vu. We all know that these letters are often nearly 


ike, but the stave here is much nearer the N in the first line than the R in the 3rd. And the context 


2 


nows that it was meant for U. 


an 


He adds that his rune 6 is F not k, for that the top arm has scaled off and the n is otherwise 


carved +. But, as the stone is broken here, how can he or anyone know that it ever had an arm at 


es 


he top? And as to N being otherwise + on this block, I have repeatedly pointed out how frequently. 
2 


as we all know, a letter is cut 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 different ways on the same monument. 


The two last runes in UNNBo my friend declares not to be happily given in my woodcut, for 


that they are FR not BX. But the latter marks are those I see on the paper squeezes, now before me. 
In any case, my engraving was carefully and repeatedly, before its admission to my pages, (as | have 
stated with thanks at my p. 207) CORRECTED BY HIMSELF; therefore the fault, if any, is his own not 
mine. But I do not think there is any fault. The letters, as my woodcut shows, are injured. Both 


the papér casts give B. The inkt squeeze has a broken and more straggling, 0. A couple of flaws 


follow (see engraving). Thus certainly, to my eyes, judging by the paper casts, BO, not aM. 


In any case the IupING#a is certain; the next word, as far as I can see, is as undoubtedly 
1cwasunA.’ The last word all say is wraitz. We have therefore a Dative mansname and another Dative 
in apposition, the Mominative and the verb. Now it is all the same to me what the nominative is, 
UNN&M or UNNBO or any other. But certainly such a name as UNN#M is very unlikely. Bugge translates: 

IUDINGAR. 
IK WAKRAR UNNAM WRAITA. 
Flere-lies-1U THING. 
I, WAKRAR, UN-NAM (undertook, took upon myself, the task of cutting) this-wriv (this writing, these rues). 
I find all this both linguistically and epigraphically as inadmissible, as it is without any known 


parallel all Europe thro. 
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SIGDAL, AGGERSHUS SHIRE, NORWAY. 


9 DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 271, 841. 


Probably the stone has LA&EWE, not LAIWAL. 
I now prefer to take AH as 2 s. imperative, owe-thou, own-thou, have, take, enjoy. In this case 


MIRIL& will be in the vocative’. Compare the similar vocative formula on the Nera stone, Denmark, p. 760. 


BELLAND, LISTER, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 261. 


BRATSBERG, TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 267, 841. 


Only the name of the deceast Lady pata. 


1 Jp all lands and times Vocative death-words are found, but they are everywhere scarce. 


As specimens of those from 
very early days in Latin, I will only mention some from Gaul. 


‘A kind of Altar-stone at Puy in France, originally dedicated to an Emperor and a local God, was afterwards used as a 
Christian tomb-stone, and inscribed on the other side with the words 


SCVTARI PAPA VIVE DEO. 
O Bishop Scutarius live with God. 
Thus a rare example of the formula with the Vocative. — Le 


Blant. Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule antér. au 8° siécle. 4to. Vol. 2, 
Paris 1865, p. 346. 


FLORENTIOLE, PAX TECVM. 


O-FLORENTIOLA, PEACE WITH-THEE! 


NECLICIA, PAX TECVM, 
STAFILI, PAX TECVM. 


IS ET SERVILIA, VIVATIS IN DEO. 


IS AND SERVILIA, LIVE YE IN GOD! 
Add the striking and beautiful graye-wail in Le Blant, 2, p. 480: 


LAG 


GE FILI BENE QVIESCAS. 
MATER TVA ROGAT TE VI ME AD TE RECIPIAS. 


VA 


P. Q: XV. 


78 my-SON WE. 


MOTHER THINE ASKETH THEE 


PHAT IY; 


(Son and Wife have gone before; I soon follow after 
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FONNAS, HEDEMARKENS AMT, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Full size. Engraved on Copper by Prof. aacnus perersen from the original, which is now in 


the Christiania Museum. 
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In the summer of 1877 Archivary Ingvald Undset, of Christiania, triumphantly announced to 
me the find of this costly jewel, the most splendid Brooch of this type yet met with in the whole 
North, and the second bearing runes yet known in Norway. See STRAND, under Frey-Laubersheim. It 
was dug up, as he kindly informed me, in July 1877, two feet under the greensward, not in a grave 
but in the common earth, and was therefore either hidden or lost. The spot was now first being tilled, 
it having before been wild land. The homestead Fonnas in Upper Rendal Parish, as Hr. Undset explains, 
is situate where meet two streams, the Tylla or Tysla and the Undset. running past my learned friend's 
paternal estate Undset. These two becks form the little river Rene, which flows thro Storsjé and then 
falls into the Glommen, from the east at Amot. Near the homestead are several hows and stone- 


Finds from the Early Iron 


settings, so far as they have been examined all from the later Iron Age. 
Age are very rare in this district. 

This fornlave is of silver, strongly gilt. Its weight in mere metal reaches the yalue of 50 
Scandinavian crowns, or nearly £ 3 sterling. Herr Tostrup, the goldsmith who valued it, thinks its two 
sides were cast in a wooden mould, in which had first been sunk a very thinly hammered leaf of gold. 
All the head-lines are inlaid with niello, and the large plaque has its oblong centre, which is a thin 
plate of gold, decorated with 3 deepred garnets, of which the middle one has fallen out. It is in 
excellent preservation, and on the slab-back bears two legends in the olden runes. Many of the letters 


jania 


have been drawn with repeated cuts, which is uncommon. This piece is now preserved in the Chr 
Forn-hall (Museum), to which it was given by Herr Halvor T. Trénnes, the owner of the estate. 
Prof. Ol. Rygh has given a short notice of this piece in ‘‘Aarsberetning for 1877 af Foreningen til 


Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring”, 8vo, Kristiania 1878, p. 14. 


All are agreed as to the date of this Fibula — the 6th century if English, the 6th or 7th if 
Norwegian work. — As to the style and ornamentation, there can be no doubt in my mind. It is Kelto- 
Northumbrian, Old-North-English, at a period when English goldsmiths-work was famous over all 
Europe. If made in Norway it must haye been copied from an English original; but, should my 
translation of the runic ristings be accepted, it can only have been produced in olden Northumbria. 
The general type with its characteristic Animal Heads, was for some centuries widely spread in Europe, 
tho often found with local modifications’. 

Let us now come to the precious rune-scribbles. Tho, as usual, there are many accid ental 
scathes and seratches on the metallic surface, and here and there especially between lines 2 and 3 in 


the second writing the owner has idly tried his or her graver, all the letters are sufficiently clear as 


such. We must all admit that there are 2 distinct scorings, made at different times, and seemingly by 
2 different persons. The first alone is in a scroll (has a horizontal line above and below the writing), 
and reads from left to right. : 
The first, then, is the line on the left, running from below upwards. One peculiarity here is 
that the writer in the side-strokes more than once begins with a deep dig, some distance from the stem- 
line. Thus instead of b (t) we get IS. And this enables us to understand the last letter, whose right 
side is worn from being close on the edge. She (or he) would carve J (yo). But this stave was very 
near the rather small T (tT) on the one side and the edge on the other. If the usual shape were kept, 


cutting the lower arm as usual at some distance from the stem, \|s, and thus close upon the % we should 


have got @|*, which would have really been ® (a bind of ~S and {, thus rm) and fh (1), or Tx. It 


was impossible to do this 


So, in the way so common in runic inscriptions, local hindrances modify the 
shape of the rune®, and for J is cut the variant J. Thus qs could not be mistaken, it was and 


remained Tyo. 


1 Many others of the same general shape and age haye been found in Norway. One, from Nes Parish in Hallingdal, has 


5 6) 


an only partly legible inscription in Old~ 


nglish letters, capitals, not runes. See it engraved, and described by Prof. O. Ry 


No. 48, and p. 70, 71 in ‘“‘Aarsberetning for 1867”, Kristiania 1868. 


I will only give one instance of this, from pieces bearing the O, N. runes. The English Brooch found at Osthofen has 


the common and acknowledged Northern formula Mape and owns: 


GONRAT FUPE MIC. MAH OF MIC. 


GONRAT (= Conrad) radeED (made) ME. MAH OWETH (owns, possesses) ME. 
Here the mic and mic are plainly parallel. But the c in the first ac is carved ,, in the usual way, there being plenty 
of room. The c in the last mic is cut Y, that is Y, there being no room to c 


(Vol. 2, p. 5 


ek, on account of the fastening, I said hereon 


“and the 21st to be  (c), the knee on the right being reverst upward en the left, Y, for want of room, as the 
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The first word in this line is clearly 1m, our % (with a slip of the graver. or an accidental cut 
or scratch, at the foot of the 1) — spelt as in many of the old Scando-Gothic tungs, including the 
O. North-English. See the Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 948. A divisional mark follows’. 

Next is BIM, Bz, am. Same remark, only this word has never yet been found in M. Gothic 
or in the Scandian dialects. In O. N. E. the usual forms in the 10th century Mss. where it occurs, 
(we can go no further back), are Brom, BEoM, BruM., As I have said so often, the frequent M, (short and 
running for M, D, and A, M), is redd m or B according to the -contewt. Here Bip would be meaningless. 

Then vurtyo, gen. sing. of the womans-name ULTIA or ULTIU, or whatever the nom. may then 
and there have been. If we only confine ourselves to the female names ending in -T1v in Férstemann, 


we find 
-DHIU, -DIUHA, -TEO, 


-DIU, -TEIA, -THIU, 
besides -11v and others. (The same list gives us many masculines with the same endings, more or less, 
as well as the usual masc. ending -rHeus. -reus. So little can we sometimes “‘infallibly decide” as to 


the gender of a per-antique name, where we have no context to help u One such womans-name in 


Foérstemann (9th century) is nom. GOTESTHIU, gen. GODESTHIWAE. 


Now the peculiarity in urryo is the gen. sing. o-ending. This is one great characteristic of 
the Old-Northumbrian or Old-North-English. Not only do crowds of nouns in that speech lose the -n 
in the oblique cases, but the foregoing vowel has a prevailing tendency to become -o or -v, and this 
is the case also with very many adjectives, participles, numerals, prepositions, &c. Thus UL-TIA 
(South-E, gen. uL-11an) makes its gen. UL-TI0 (uLTyO). This I look upon ag decisive. The inscription 


is in Old-North-English. Should this be so, it confirms what we had expected from the style, which 


is undoubtedly a noble specimen of Kelto-Northumbrian high-art. 

This womans-name I have never seen before. We have in runes the mansname nom. ULR, 
ULIR, gen. ULES, ULIS, ac. ULA, ULO, but as yet no feminine till now here in this compound. In O. E. 
there is ULI and YLLA, but no feminine. In Ohg. there is the masc. UL-THEUS, but no feminine. The 


stem UL is very obscure. Possibly it may have been the old Scandian God ur1(R). At all events there 


are many Sc. Goth. compound names beginning with ut, and the usual O. N. E. gen. of un-11a would 


be UL-TIO. 


The second carving is in the 8 horizontal lines. The staves are retrograde, redd from right 


to Jeft, an important change from the first carving, have a different look, show fewer double strokes, 
and all the side-lines are close to the stem. It seems written some time, possibly a long time, after the 
other. Now this piece was then in proportion much more valuable than now, and we know that all 


— arms and jewels — were then often heir-looms, went down from 


such exceptionally costly things 
parent to child, where not piously offered to the deceast in his tomb for his use in the unseen world. 
And of such a piece the question would be askt by the wondering youth: ‘Whose was this?” Proud 


and loving lips would give the answer, and so the tale would not die out. And sometimes such family 


tradition, such note of genealogy, would be written on the object itself. Even in our little handful 


fastening was in the way. We have many other examples, caused by the nature of the space.” So on the Sjustad stone. Upland 


(Dybeck 8vo. 89, folio 82), where the runes are interrupted by the scroll or suake-wind, x and a (Y and +) in the words vx at, 


ae 


and we haye an exactly similar (Y, ¥, =x, in the word suskroxr) on the Valby stone, Upland, (Lilj. 760, Dybeck folio No. 123, 


are carved Y and t+ 


Stephens, Vol. 2, p. 819). But ¥, which is only the 0. N. \ turned-up, is several times found carved Y even without any such 


as an elegant yariation. 
ling snake-like O.N. s varies continually in its height and in the number of its twists. So here. But 


local nece 
1 The oldest wr 
we haye here also a short twisted mark as a stop — for also these divisional marks ya 


y endlessly in shape, at the caprice of the 


carver. We have such a stop here twice, between 1m and wim and between spine and x. But in both these places a straight line 
runs thro it, as was distinetly pointed out to me by the accomplisht engraver, Prof, Magnus Petersen, when he was working on the 


copper-plate, with the original fibula lying on the table before us. 
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bearing O. N. runes we have a second instance, for the Norse Laubersheim Brooch has a similar 
family legend. 

The first word in the second risting is was, Was, as still in English; in M. Goth., Old- 
Scandian, Frisic, Saxon and German was, tho softened in later Scandinavia to WAR, VAR, as in several 


provincial English talks it is now WAR, WAUR. The w. 4,8 are plainly w, 4,8, altho the stem of the a does 


not go very high up. Such variations are endless. With Bugge to read this clear a4 as K — is too bad! 


Next comes uv, the well-known Scando-Anglic word for what is now HON in book-Scandinavian 


and sHE in book-English. In 0. E. it was variously spelt and pronounced, usually as HEO, HIO, (= Hy0), 


but also as HO, HU, HIA, HIM, HWW, HIE, HI, 10, &c.; in E, Engl. ce, ye, GHE, ZE0, Wc.; the O. Fris. HIv, HI0, 


in Mod. Fr. 36. But the parallel-word seo, sto (so, .), so Common especially as a demonstrative 
in the old Scando-Anglic, and as a pers. pron. (=SHE) in M. G. (st), Ohg., and O. Sax. (stu), as in 
Mod. Germ. (sm) and in Mod. Sax. (sr), rapidly fell away in the Seandian homeland, while in England 
it encroacht upon the HEO, and by the 12th century became predominant in the North-English, whence, 
as SHE, it has now become universal ‘‘correct” book-English. But in the Northwestern English districts 
the mass of the people still say Ho, HOO, HU, and not SHE, 

In Scandinavia, for want of really old writings, no antique example of HA or HE for Hz and 
HU, HO or HIO for s#z has yet been found. These words, like many others, had an early tendency to 
get an emphatic affix -NA or -N, and so became HA-N, Hz, and HO-N, SHE. Thus in manuscripts and 


monuments we find HAN and Hon, &c. But these materials are not old enough, do not go back to the 


Old-Northern Runic-Alphabet age. Here, on this Brooch, we have for the first time as Old-Northern 
the word for sgz, and it is HU, not HUN. So on the old Brough stone, Westmoreland, England, we 
have 10 (=HO0) not 10N (=HON) for sHE. But in great sweeps of the Scandinavian popular dialects the 
same phenomenon meets us as we have pointed out in England. As large English dialects have kept 
up the Ho, in spite of the deluge of incoming seo (sHE), so in Scandinayia large and ancient dialects 


have kept up the apparently primitive H0, HU, 0, A, in spite of the deluge of incoming Hon. Everything 


seems to show that this Ho in Scandinavia is primitive, the Hon later. But the N in HAN (HE) in 
Scandinavia has crept also into the local talks. 
The uv of this Brooch is thus the first example yet found in Scandinavia of this word without 


the -N enclitic. What is it? Is it English or Scandinavian? Should the Er h folks in whose hands 


this Brooch was, have kept up their English speech in the heart of Norway, at least for a generation 
or two, then it will be the usual Old-North-English pronoun. Should it be unlikely that a high-born 
family should thus keep up any such “provincial” differences in the wealthy and powerful circles of 
another “province” (for all these ‘provincial” speech-differences were then small), then it is the Old- 
Norse word for sHe, and shows that at this early period the Hu as yet had not gotten the N affix. 

The next line begins with INGLSK, nom. s. fem., the rune for Ine having here its full sound- 
power I, N, G, as so often, not merely Ne. Thus eNGLISH, an Englishwoman. Probably the Sirst time this 
word has been found on any carved monument. 

Then we have in this line La (the a head-down as so frequently, A instead of Y), continued 
in the next line with 1 and Ne, thus Laine, a well-known patronymic, still a common English name, 
LA’S-CHILD, here LA’S-DAUGHTER. 

Continuing the 3rd line comes the name AspING, A again upsidedown and IN@ again with its 
full power. This is also still an English name, and is = 4sp’s-son. 

The line now ends with contractions of other proper names. Many such name-shortenings. 
initials for the full word, occur elsewhere on runic and other pieces old and new.’ ‘The character 


at the top between the 1N¢ rune and the R, seems merely a stop or divisional mark. 


1 Tn the Danish Museum is a heayy and costly Spiral Golden Bracelet of more than 3 winds, at least as old as the earliest 


middle-age. It was for some centuries in the hands of the senesren family before it came to the Forn-hall. It has 3 inscriptions 
inside, in the common writing-hand. 

“GIFWIT AFF S. G. S. a° 1729,:” 

be Re Siig Be 


“GIVET AP E: B: 1801 TIL sIN DaTTERSON J: s: 


Thus last given to a ‘‘Daughter-son”, nephew. Here, just as is the case with the r. 3 


g. of the Fonnas Fibula, the s. G 8} 


N. 


J. $: were well understood by the family owning the jewel. 
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The next stave is rR. I take it to be merely the initial of a name beginning with r, thus 


R...ING, R...'s-son. — Then B, in the same way B...ING, B...’s-son. — Followed by s, S...1NG, 


. — Last of all 5, £...1NG, B...’s-son. 
These shortened names of the famous founders of the family would be so well known by its 
members, that they need not be written out even if there had been room for them. 


I think then that the whole is, taking every word strictly as it stands: 


TH BIM U LTyO. 


1 BE (am) ULTIA’s-brooch. 


2nd writing. 


WAS HU INGLSK, LAING, ASPING, R...ing, B... ing, 


.ing, E... ing. 


was HU (= she was) eNGLISH (an Englishwoman), Laing (La’s-daughter), asPinG (who was Asp’s-s 
R...1ng (the son of R...), B... ing (the son Of Boo 


... mg (the son of S...), B...ing (the son of E...). 


. 


I have already pointed out numerous formulas of ownership. Many have continued unchanged 
down to our own day. Monuments, manuscripts and books offer heaps of examples. Here we meet 
another of these well-known word-falls, 7 4m, followed by the owner's name in the genitive. We are all 


familiar with it, common as it is also in Greek and Latin. Quite near me, on the title of a book 


which once belonged to our great BEN JONSON, Shakespear’s friend, but which is now in my own 


Bookhoard, stands in his own hand: 
SUM BEN JONSONIJ. 


It is still in use in Norway itself. In going (August 1877) into the Norwegian Annex of the Scandinavian 
Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm, one of the first things I saw was a large wooden bowl, carved 
home-work, with painted ornaments and figures and inscriptions. Round the rim, in large letters, ran: 


“Jeg er Ole Jensens Juule-Skaal. 


Fire nokking er mit Maal. 
Drik og pust imens du Taal. 1787.” 
1AM Ole Jensen's Yule-Scole (= Christmas-bowl), 
Nokkings (= enoughs, deep pulls) four I hold on the whole. 
Drink and draw breath now, thirsty soul! 1787 
I have placed this piece here, under Norway, not because it was found there but because | 
look upon the second inscription as in the dialect then spoken in Norway, written by a member of the 
family after it was naturalized in Norway. Should any of my readers be of a different opinion, think 
that it — as well as the first — was written in England (in which case we cannot understand why the 
writer should have said ‘She was an English-woman”), or that at least their English dialect was kept 
up in Norway, — it will be easy in the mind’s eye to see it placed under England. 
That the piece was really English is, I think, certain. It is proved by 3 independent arguments. 
1. The undoubted Old-North-English character of the work. 
2. That the first inscription is written in the Old-North-English dialect. 
3. That the second risting distinctly says: She (the owner who wrote the first line of runes) 
was an Englishwoman. 
Intermarriages into other countries have always been universal and always will be. The English 
lady untra became the bride of a Norse chieftain and settled in Norway. In the same manner the 


Nordendorf Brooches followed their Lady-owners from North-England to Bavaria. 


April 1878. Many months after the above was written, has reacht me the Ist Part of the 
“Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed” for 1878, Kjobenhavn, 8vo. It contains a valuable paper by Prof. 
O. Rygh on the finding and archeological character of this piece, and another by Prof. S. Bugge on 
the runish inscription on the Brooch, as so beautifully and carefully and truthfully engraved by 


Prof. Petersen and added to the text. 
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Prof. O. Rygh states that between 30 and 40 fibulas of this type have been found in Norway, 
the largest (from Dalum, in N. Tronyem’s Amt) no less than 23,5 cm. long. They date, he adds, 
chiefly from the 6th and 7th centuries, and he thinks it probable that most of them were made in Norway, 

Prof. Bugge reads the staves as: I, H, 8, P, 1, D, U, L, T ®t, bnt adds that the first and last 


were perhaps beginni and ending-marks, not letters: Then: w, K, USMeHpUs ——wNG ay (Sy, lye Ri — 


?s, p. He thinks the whole is meaningless or contractions, probably 


I, NG, R, R, B, 


the latter. 

He also points out the rune 4 in the space between the 2nd and 38rd horizontal lines. But 
this is an error. There is no such letter. Only the writer has “tried his point” there, as Prof. 
M. Petersen exprest himself to me. It is clearly no intentional rune. 

By the courtesy of the Society of Old-Northern Antiquaries I have been permitted to take a 


Clichée of their splendid copper-plate for use in my work. 


FORDE, SONDFJORD, N. BERGENHUS, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Full size. From a drawing, rubbing and lightbild kindly forwarded by Herr 4, Loranex, Keeper of the 


Bergen Museum. Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSE 


N. 


1 have to thank the well-known Norwegian antiquarian digger Hr. Lorange for making me 


acquainted with this piece, and the circumstances connected with its discovery. With his usual courtesy 
he procured me the materials which I here use. 

In Sept. 1874 a farmer was clearing fresh land on a hill-side towards Férde river in Séndfjord. 
In so doing he found lying two objects which he thought uncommon and took care of, and which were 
procured for the Bergen Museum. The one was of granite, a wellcut oval piece about 5 inches long, 
probably a weight or sink for a net, or for a warp in a loom. It has a kind of cross-mark hackt in, 
one furrow from top to bottom in the middle of the stone, and another right across the thickest part. 
In this way it could be tied fast, and in fact these weight-stones are common enough. 


The other wa 


something quite different. It is flattish on the broad sides, roundish on the 


narrow sides, and is of Soapstone (Steatite). It has two holes bored thro it for hanging or fastening to 


This transliteration by Prof. Bugge of the plain 0. N. rune pl (or 4) (p) into b (rH) must be a mere inadvertence. This 


common 0. N. variant for p not only abounds in the 0. Engl. Ms. Alphabets, which see, but is also distinctly on the Thames Knife, 


the Whitby Comb and the 5 English Amulet Rings. Its presence on the Crowle stone and the Bingley Font is supposed, but doubtful. 
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something, and bears a risting in the otpeN Runes. It was quite easy to cut these, as this stone is so 
soft especially when freshly broken. In ‘Aarsberetn. for Foreningen til Norske Fortidsm. Bevaring 
1868", pp. 47—49 Hr. Lorange has some interesting remarks on Soapstone as used for making urns 
and other articles in Norway. We are familiar with its employment for this purpose in Greenland, but 
in Denmark it is nearly unknown (see my Runic Die, of Soapstone, under SEALAND, DENMARK); and in 
Sweden (see p. 21 above) it is as rare, besides the rune-bearer only one other piece of this material 
(a Grave-cup) having been found, in Dalsland. In Norway Spinning-whorls of Steatite have turned up 
in Early Iron graves, and in later Iron graves Steatite graye-urns are common, often in districts where 


the stone itself is quite unknown. They have therefore been an article of commerce, and in 186 


Lorange found a regular Steatite quarry and Urn-factory near Arnes in Romerike.? 

Hr. Lorange thinks that this Runic piece was a Net-weight, inscribed with the owner’s name 
that he might claim his costly lines in case they were swept away by storm or current. This is 
possible, but not likely. We have thousands of such sinkweights from former days, but they are never 


so inscribed. They bear neither bomarks nor names. Some e 


mples must have come down to us, had 
it been customany so to mark them. The object before us is too rough and rude and common-looking 
to have been either an Amulet or an Ornament. It may have been a Dog-collar.2. The name, LUA 


would then be that of the Do, 


master, that the animal might be restored to him in case he strolled 
away. But perhaps future finds will throw further light on this subject. 
However this may be, the letters are quite plain. Apparently, from its position, a little way 


as one word, 


off from the rest and further down, the 0 is taken separately. We may read & 
but I prefer 
ELUA 0. 
ELUA OWNS-me. 
A couple of other such pot-stone pieces, with holes for hanging, have been found elsewhere 


in Norway, but never before bearing letters. 


Oct. 1875. “Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Beyarings Aarsberetning for 1874”, 


8vo, Kristiania 1875, has just reacht me. At p. 88 is Hr. Lorat short notice of this piece, in 


which he remarks: ‘Thus, whether this object has been fastened to fishing-apparatus or to any thing 
else, it has been intended to announce the owner's name. ‘his marker and the little Bronze Figure 
from Fréshaug [my Vol. 1, p. 250] are, as far as we know, the only loose things bearing the older 
runes as yet found in this country.” At pp. 175—179 is an article by Prof. S. Bugge on the piece 


before us. He sums up (p. 177) that we must see in the inscription ‘a rune-group whose meaning is 


ical not linguistic (‘en Runegruppe med magisk, ikke spr 


¢, Betydning”), If the stone was 
ashioned for suspension to some fishing-tool, the runes were probably carved to bring luck in fishing.” 


A thinnish nicely-smoothed stone, nearly a roundel, about the size of a small saucer, with 


runes on both sides, from about the 14th century, has lately (1872) been found in Kolindsund, N. Jut- 


and, Denmark. In my eyes it can only have been a pog-cornar. The loop is pierced for suspension. 


1 At pp. 53 4 of Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, sm. 4to, Vol. X, Part 2, Edinburgh 1875, is a 


charming and richly illustrated essay by Dr, Joseph Anderson, Keeper of the Edinburgh Museum, called ‘‘Notes on the Relics of the 


Viking period of the Northmen in Scotland, illustrated by specimens in the Museum.” In this paper the learned author with great 
sharpness and sagacity lays hold of certain groups of objects found in Scottish graves of the Wiking age but decidedly not of Scottish 


ori 


n, compares them with similar things of the same time known to be Scandinavian and common in Scandinavian graves, and thus 


centuries. The first 


identifies them as haying been buried with Scandinayian warriors who came over to Scotland in the Wiking 
group thus handled by him are the Urns of Soapstone, which he thus shows were brought oyer by men from Norway. 

2 Of the hundreds of thousands of Slave-collars which were used in olden days in our Scando-Gothic lands, not one has come 
down to our times, and the only reference to them in our antique literature is probably the passage in the Elder Frostathing’s Law 
(Norges 6 


shape of this Slaye-collar must have been yarious, tho perhaps usually 


mle Loye, fol., Vol. 1, Christiania 1846, p. 22 sunr pyborinn ef honum er frelsi gefit fra horni oc fra nappi.” The 


as with the Romans, it was like a crescent (whence “horn 


It was fastened with an iron band and a “knob” or tie or twist (whence the “knapp” or “napp”). — This piece from Férde may 
thus perhaps have been a simple Slave-collar; but I think not. The material makes this too unlikely. 

3 In Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 1878, Part l, p. 68, Prof. S. Bugge announces that Prof. 0. Rj 
not and has not had the form ¥. All I can say is, that Lorange’s drawing, his text at p. 83 as above mentioned, the Rubbing and the 


xh is of opinion that the 4th rune has 


vE 


Photograph all 4 nave this Y, but the Ist 3rd and 4th indistinctly (the middle top mark damaged), as carefully copied by my artist. 
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The one side bears: 


DU SUAIN 


and the other has (the 9th stave being a bind-rune, + (s) and N in one): 


TORBIARNS UEN. 


THOU Swain (the Dog's name) art-T0RBIARN’S WINE (friend), Torbiarn being thus the Dog’s master. 


Good Dogs being very valuable and easily liable to be lost or stolen, Dog-Collars must have 
been widely used at a very early period. The oldest instance I haye seen is in connection with Egypt, 
“The tomb 


about 1700 years before Christ. Of Antefaa, a deceast Pharaoh of that time, it is said 
and tablet of Antefaa have been discovered in the valley of El-Assasif at Thebes. On it he is 
represented standing amidst four dogs, each of a different kind, and wearing a collar, and accompanied 
by its name. The king is followed by the master of his hounds.” ! 

One of the oldest names of a Dog which have come down to us, is that belonging to the 
great Rameses II, King of Egypt, somewhere about 1400 years before Christ. — ‘In this [campaign] 
he is accompanied by his dog, named Antaemnekht, or ‘“Anaitis in her strength”.”? 

On a sarcophagus found in a tomb in Cyprus, evidently of great antiquity, among other figures 
is that of a Hound-with a Collar round his neck.# 

Early in the 18th century was found in a Roman grave near Speyer a figure, of the finest white 


clay. It was nearly 4 inches high, and represented a Dog sitting on its hind legs, a Collar round its 
neck. It was doubtless a House-god, placed in the tomb to guard the deceast from the infernal Lemures. 
See it engraved, Pl. I, fig. 12, (and described p. 28), in G, Litzels Beschreibung der Rimischen Todten- 
Topfte, &e. Xe.  8vo. Speyer 1749 


“Psalm XXXIX has a representation of two greyhounds or hunting dogs with collars round 


their necks. 

Costly indeed would be a Dog like that given by Olaf Peacock to Gunnar in Njal’s Saga: 
««J will give thee three things of price. a gold ring, and a cloak which Moorkjartan the Erse king 
owned, and a hound that was given me in Ireland; he is big, and no worse follower than a sturdy man. 
Besides, it is part of his nature that he has man’s wit, and he will bay at every man whom he knows 
is thy foe, but never at thy friends; he can see, too, in any man’s face, whether he means thee well 
or ill, and he will lay down his life to be true to thee. This hound’s name is Sam.” After that he 
spoke to the hound, “Now shalt thou follow Gunnar, and do him all the service thou canst.” The 


hound went at once to Gunnar and laid himself down at his feet.”® 


TOMSTAD, LISTER AND MANDAL, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 264, 841. 


The reference to the Odensholm block on p. 266 must be struck out. This stone has been 


re-found, and is given by me in the chapter on ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 


1 §. Birch, Egypt from the Earliest Times to B. C. 300. London 1875, p. 58. 
2 Td. p. 124. 
L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus. 8vo, London 1877, p. 110. 
Birch. The Utrecht Psalter. §vo, London 1876, p. 238. The skinbook referred to dates from about the year 800. 


98 
5G. W. Dasent. The Story of Burnt Njal. Vol. 1, Edinburgh 1861, p. 223. 
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NORWAY, BUT FOUND AT FREI-LAUBERSHEIM, RHEIN-HES! 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Drawn and Chemityped, full size, by Prof. magnus PEI 


RSEN from the original, now in 


the Roman-German Museum, Maine. 


\ 


ro 


At Frei-Laubersheim, a Rhein-Hessian village south-east of Kreuznach, is an old burial-ground, 


south-east of the Church and the high-road, Several ‘forn” things had been found there, and forwarded 
to the Museum in Mainz. he energetic Director, Dr. L. Lindenschmit, determined therefore that 
official diggings should be undertaken. This was done for 3 weeks in 1873, and the result was highly 
Besides 15 gra 


from the heathen cremation-period of Germany, and, in spite of the poverty of some and the fact that 


ves from the early Christian middle-age, they opened 10 still lower down 


others had been already plundered, great numbers of ornaments, weapons and utensils were obtained. 
Only 2 coins were turned up, a.small Roman brass of one of the late Emperors, and a piece struck 
for BApUILLA (= Totilas), the East-Gothic king who perisht in 552. 

In one of these graves was the Skeleton of a Lady, together with a pair of Silver Brooches 
alike in size and type, one of them bearing Old-Northern Runes on its back or inner side. This is the 
one here engraved, The 5 jutting knobs above and the ornamental spaces above and below are gilt; 
the border-ornament is filled-in with nieilo. 

But the tomb also contained 2 small rosette-shapt cloak-pins of gilt silver, set with colored 


stones (or s), a Necklace with beads of s paste or colored clay or amber, a large whorl of cut 


rock-crystal, a small bronze fitting with two wee rings, 2 bronze Shoe-buckles, a large Buckle of iron, 
a glass Goblet and a clay vessel’. 
In October 1873 this precious Runic Fibula was sent to Prof. M. Rieger, of Darmstadt, for 


his inspection. He made a drawing of the inscribed side?, and publisht this with an interesting text 


1 See Dr. Lindenschmit’s ‘Verein fiir Rheinische Geschichte und Alterthtimer. Jahresbericht fiir 1872/73; 9 Dec. 187: 
Or rather, the drawing was made by Prof. Hofmann, the Curator of the Darmstadt Museum. But both gentlemen examined 
the runes together, and unitedly fixt what characters were to be drawn. Zeitschrift, 1. c. p. 375, note. 
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(dated March 1874) in ‘Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie’, 8vo, Vol. 5, Part 4, Halle 1874, 
pp. 875—881, with plate. He copied the staves, as | think with some errors, and reads them thus: 


ETRUNA : LINDI 


BOSO : W 


PEKIDANSNA : GOSP 


BOSO WROTE this-RUN -writing. By-the-Pavor 


PROTECTED Of-the-GODS GOEST THOU. 


This was followed by the 4th Part, Vol. 3, of Dr. L. Lindenschmit’s ‘Die Alterthiimer unserer 


heidnischen vorzeit”, Mainz 1874, which has already made public so many valuable remains of Scando- 
Gothic antiquity. Plate 6 of this Part, fig. 1 a and b, gives the fibula nearly full size, the runes almost 
the same as in Prof, Rieger’s engraving, whose reading and version are communicated in the appended text. 


In the autumn of 1874, on my return from the Archeological Congress in Stockholm, I began 


to study this piece from the materials thus before me. But I could not see my way, and suspected 


some inaccuracy in the publisht copies. So | threw myself on the generosity and kindness of the 
distinguisht Keeper of the Mainz Museum, and begged him to lend the Brooch for a few days to the 
Danish Old-Northern Museum, for careful inspection and copying here. This Dr. Lindenschmit most 
courteously acceded to, and I thank him accordingly for the great favor he has thus conferred upon me 
and upon all friends of Runic studies. It is only by the united help of the rune-learned in all countries 
that we can hope eventually, more or less, to master this difficult branch of philological and paleo- 
graphical science. 

In now making public my own transcript — the result of great care and long and patient 
examination in all lights — I beg to add that I have been kindly and powerfully assisted by Archivary 
C.F. Herbst, Keeper of the Danish Old-Northern Museum, and by the Norwegian archeologist Adjunct 


B. E. Bendixen of Bergen in Norway, who was then pursuing antiquarian studies in Chea yinghaven, 
8 ) : 1 ping 


My excellent artist also, Prof. Magnus Petersen, has spared no pains to give a true facsimile. 


about the inscription and its 


Accordingly I now (October 1874) commit to writing my idea 


meaning, — quite aware that I myself may be mistaken about some particulars, Altho in general the 


staves are sharply and elegantly cut and can be well made out, some few of them are hard to read. 


Some have largely suffered from friction of the mantle, are a gooc deal worn away; and, as is usual on 
metallic surfaces which have been knockt about for years, there are so many small scratches and dints, 


as well as weak places from corrosion, that it is sometimes hazardous to fix what was originally carved. 


The engraving shows only those marks which are really more or less distinct. My artist could not give 


those strokes which are so fine and worn as scarcely to be seen without the magnifying-glass, and 
many marks which are only accidental injuries. 


But I will go thro all the letters one by one, and will try to let the reader judge for himself, 


as far as mere description can go. 
1. B (B), clear. — 2. & (0), clear. — 38. $ (s), clear. — 4. & (0), clear. — 5. Two dividing- 
strokes, clear. Thus the word Boso. 


6. P (w), clear. — 7. R(R), clear. — 8. F(#), clear. — 9. M(k&), clear. — 10. 4 (7), clear. — 


11. Two dividir rokes, the lower one very faint. Thus the word wraer. 


2. R (R), clear. — 13. N (U), clear. — 14. 4 (N), tolerably plain. — 15. B (#), clear. — 


strokes, clear. Thus the word RUNE 


16. Two parting 


So far I have Lindenschmit and Rieger with me, only they have not remarkt the separating 


marks No. 11. Hereafter 1 unhappily somewhat differ from my learned fellow-workers. 

17. 1 (1), clear. — 18. & (0), tolerably plain; a good deal worn, but the vital parts can be 
made out with the naked eye. What is left shows that it must have been 0. — 19. Top and bottom worn, 
now only M (p), not 4. — 20. Two dividing marks, very faint, nearly gone. Thus the word 1op. In 


Lindenschmit and Rieger the 1 and the p are substantially the same, the middle-letter confused and 


mistaken; but Rieger proposes to read MMI or M4MI, LNvI or LinpI, which he translates (as 


ven by 
Lindenschmit) lenitate (s. favore). — We now come to the second line, 


21. Excessively faint and doubtful, from wear. Requires the lens. May have been & (0). — 


22. b (wH), clear. — 23. < (c), clear, cut large, the lower limb unnaturally long, as if the graver had 
slipt. — 24. N (0), very faint, but can be seen in certain lights. Nearly worn away. Only a bit of the 


right side is plain, the left side is cut so as to run down over the long under-limb of the (. — 
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give b ¢<!, too great a distance between the TH and the c, and the bit of the N, and no divisional 
marks. The next word begins with  (p). Dr. Rieger makes it the last letter of this word, suggests 


THEKID as the word intended, and translates (as given by Lindenschmit) protectus. 


26. M (D), plain. — 27. F (#), plain. — 28. b (rH), plain. — 29. f (yo), plain. — 30. + (x), 
plain. — 81. F (#), plain. — 32. Two separation-mar plain. Thus the word pmpyonz. — Rieger 


and Lindenschmit give the same runes. Only Rieger links the p on to the last word, makes the 3rd 
stave k (N, — Lindenschmit has it correctly as b, (TH), gives to the vowel yo the power of s, and 


translates the thus gotten 


by the word deorum. 

33. X (a), clear. — 384. 8 (0), clear. — 35. | (1), clear. — 36. b (TH), clear. — 87. N (v), 
not sure but very likely. We have now the appearance of two strokes II, but this is because the spot 
here is so much worn away by friction and by corrosion of the metal that part of the top is gone, and 


we cannot see the moot, the joining at the top, but I have no doubt it has been there. It will be 


observed that the writer has handled his s alpel with great freeness and boldness, careless of pettinesses. 
Consequently in many of the letters the lines do not end exactly. Thus in the very first, the B, the 
lower limb goes beyond its join with the inner bar, and the upper limb still more so. So in the next, 
the o, both the upper bars shoot out longer than strictly they should. So in the second line. Look 
at the first clear letter, the b, the upper side-stroke goes beyond the lower. The lower limb of the 
next stave, the c, is twice too long. And look at the o farther on! — As I take it we have a similar 
instance in the b, No. 36. The two bars jut out too far, ps instead of b. Rieger gives this rune as }, 
Lindenschmit as b. At all events I think the letter is simply b, TH. But if not it can only be a letter 
at all by uniting it to the next stroke, the left side of the n, and reading 4, D. This of course we can 
do, for the word and meaning will be the same. But in this case we must suppose that the remaining | 
is the left side of the N, and that the right side has perisht in the eating away of the metal here. 
For the word must have ended in a vowel and this vowel vu, it being a feminine noun in apposition with 


the female name (0)pc(t), who was Boso’s mother. In my eyes then the Brooch has cowu, but there is 


a possibility that the word may have been comu. — 38. Only traces of 2 stop-marks. Thus the word 
comu. — Rieger and Lindenschmit engrave X R4>N, with too wide a room between the @ and the o, 
and with 4, instead of |, and to this 4 Rieger again strangely gives the yalue s. But the stave is 
without doubt a clear | (1), altho there are some accidental dints here as elsewhere. Prof. Rieger reads 
and translates Gos pu, ambulas (s. ambules). If I am right, all the words were originally divided by 
stops; and there are 2 varieties of the nN (- and +, the former from the narrow space), and now 2 of 
the p (M and HM), but, as it happens, no M and no a. The #-dialect, as often, is strongly ‘markt. 
Omitting the doubtful stops, which are of small consequence, we have, I think, only 3 staves 
really unsure, the o at the beginning of the 2nd line and the u at the end of that word, and the last 
runes of all, the pu. But a careful inspection of the original with a lens will, I believe, convince us that 


each u is there. — The outcome of the whole will be. in my opinion: 


} GOIDU. 
(= of the Dethe-clan or family) 


BOSO WRHET RUN 


ToD, (o)pc(U), Dayo 


BOSO WROTE these-RUNES, her-yourH (son), for-(0)THCA, of-the-DETHES 


the- PRIES 


Prof. Rieger claims this piece as German, because it has been found in Germany. I have 
already shown the worthlessness of this argument, and have yet to learn that any German or Saxon 
people had any letters at all, whether Runic or other, until they acquired the Latin alphabet from 
Roman civilization and Christian missionaries. 

Dr. Wimmer, who redd the first 8 words, which he gives as Boso wraeT RUNA, Bose wrote 
these-runes, announces that the language is decidedly emphatic German (“bestemt udpreget tysk”)*, because 


an Old-Northern Runie inscription would have had Bosa wrait RUNOR, while a Scandinavian (or later) 


1 Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed. Kjobenhayn 1874, p. 263. 
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Runic would have had BosI RAIT RUNAR. The poso (not Bosa), the WRAET (not WRAIT), the RUNA (not 


erman, probably lLow-German. 


RUNOR) show the language to be undoubtedly ¢ 

To this I answer that we have half-a-dozen examples of this verb on O. N. monuments, 
beginning with w, and that of these neither the waryit of the Istaby stone, nor the warirm of the 
Varnum stone, nor the wraitm of the Reidstad stone, nor the urir of the Northumbrian Casket is in 
“German” much less in “Low-German”, while not one of the variations, with or without w, is (W)RAIr. 

As to the name. On the oldest Old-Northern monuments (as in the oldest Northern 
parchments) we have multitudinous examples of 0 or A or & &e. interchanging as the nom. mark of 
nouns masculine, the older x having generally fallen away. And this is what we should expect on such 
antique Northern pieces, for we find the same ending very commonly in all the other oldest Scando- 
Gothie dialects. 

As to the runw. We have many 0. N. examples of this ac. pl. fem. ending in A or 0, not 


ar (elder AS) or or (elder os). and we have at least half-a-hundred Scandinavian-runic ¢ 


mples, on 
stones all over the Northern lands, where this word ends in 0 or A or & or I and not in (0S) OR, or 
(4S) ©R, or (IS) IR. The last-found Old-Northern runic example is one not to be denied, for it has 
been publisht by Prof. Bugge and we all agree in the runes. It is the Einang stone, Valders, Norway, 
from about the 3rd century after Christ. The third word we all read in the same way. It is the ae. pl. 


and is RUNO, not RUNOS or RUNOR. But these 60 Northern stones, without this -r, are surely not “German”. 


See the remarks of Rydqvist (Svenska Sprakets Lagar, 4, 480—432) on this remarkable and 
ancient dialectic absence of -r in pl. nom. and ac. mase. and fem., in both nouns and pronouns, especially 
in Old-Swedish. This also is found in other of the oldest Scando-Gothic dialects. In Scandinavia it 
coes back as far as the monuments reach, and is still kept up in certain words, especially in Denmark. 


Afterwards, about 1500, the lost or silent -r begi 


ns to work its way back again, especially in Swedish 


book-language. 
But, should my transcript and reading be substantially correct, we have here at least two 
words which are decisive. 


The first is 10p, child, son or daughter, offspring, by some connected with O. E. gapen, N. L 


AUpINN, given, granted, but which I believe is etymologically the same as the English yours, the German 


yucenp, &c.! “Whatever its source, it has hitherto — as far as [ know — never been found in any 
Scando-Gothic tung save in Scandinavia, and only there in the Norse-Icelandic, where it is scarce and 
poetical (J6p, JOD). 


The other is Gcomu From cop (God) comes cont (Q. N. Engl. gopr); in the 7th century 


probably this would have been Goro or Gopo in Scandinavia; a Priest and Patriarch, a holy clan-chief, 


an officer at once both Judge and Priest. Its feminine is (GOIDA), GYPIA, GYDJA, a goddess, a Priestess, 
gen. sing. (GOIDU), GYDJU, GYDJU. This word also, I believe, has never been found save in the 


Norse-Icelandic. 


The feminine ending are 


in -U (opcu and corpu), if admitted on examining the Brooch itse 
Old-Scandinavian and Old-North-English at a time (7th century) when the final n had usually 
fallen away. 

I take px#pyonz to be an Old-Norse mas 
left in the oldest Ang 


gen. plural in -Na, of which many examples are 


ic and Norse-Icelandic literature. 


Wow should 1op and cov really be on the fibula, — and I think there can be no doubt that 
they are there, and they give a simple and excellent meaning to what is otherwise unreadable and 
meaningless, — they are clearly and distinctly Norwegian, Old-Norse, words; for in the 7th or even in 


the 8th century Iceland was as yet unknown and uncolonized. But if the language is thus unc eniably 


Old-Norse, it cannot be German, and the ornament itself must be a WANDERER2. 


1 


Jan In a letter just received, Prof, C. Save not only approves this derivation but announces that he had come 


to the same conclusion 3 or 4 years ago, and made known the same in a meeting of the Upsala Northern Philological Society. 


I have lived to see many revolutions in both archeology and linguistics, and I dare say may live to see yet others, im 


proportion as we more and more insist upon Facts instead of endless theories and learned plirrases and mere break-jaw technical 


expressions, What a hurry there has been to be all-knowing, to master the whole field of old-lore at a glance, to fix and determine 


absolutely and for ever every possible antiquarian question, to shake bi 


» books out of one’s sleeve in rapid succession on the whole 


cycle of anthropological and social science instead of devoting a life to one particular branch! And the younger the men the more 
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Than this nothing is easier. Persons and things wander and emigrate every day, and always 
have done. By marriage or otherwise the Priestess herself may in fact have died in Germany, and the 
Skeleton may be her bone-house, and the large and costly Crystal Ball* which Lindenschmit has called 
a whorl (for spinning) may in fact have been her official Priestly Show-stone or Mage Mirror or 


Y 9 es = é F , G % 
Consulting-glass, so well known to students of occult lore, and of which several specimens have been 


found in ancient ¢ 


es. They continued in use thro the middle age, and some subsist and are 
consulted still, partly in reading the future and partly for superstitious medical purposes. 


However this may be, should my reading be substantially correct, the inscription is no more 


“German” than I am. 3ut other runologists may decipher the runes better and come to a 


result. 1 shall then, as always, be willing and glad to alter my opinion. 


they know, and the more infallibly and without appeal! We are now tired of hearing this called only Sealandish or only Jutlandish 


or only 


Danish, that only Northumbrian or only Kentish or only English. How futile the rage to draw up ¢ 


reat hard systems from 
2 or 3 or 20 or 30 finds, instead of from the 30,000 which have been found and lost, and which have shown endless transitions, the 


300,000 which are still earth-hidden, and the 3,000,000 which have for ever perisht! 


Nothing, too, is more wonderful than the strange habit of looking on Scandinayia as surrounded by an iron wall, so that 


no thing and no man could go out or in —, tho, as we all know if we give ourselves time to think, there was in proportion as 


much circulation, wanderings, pil 


rrimages, war-expeditions, trade and chapmanship, then as now. 


Equally surprisi s it to arg if a Northman in another land could not or would not buy anything of a different 


type to his own, or imitate it in his workshop abroad, or write his name upon it just as he would at home. But we know that 
such Northmen living abroad did all these things then as now, and imitated or imported to their own country such things then as 


s Historia, I, Stockholm 


now. To use the words of Dr. Montelius with reference to another period and other antiquities (Sver 
1876, p. 239): “at all events most of these things show themselves to be of outlandish fabrication or to haye been made in this 
country after forei 

1 


patterns.” 


The balis of erystal found in Barbarian female-graves in the Early Iron Age may haye been originally an adaptation from 


those worn by Roman ladies — as it is supposed, carried in their hands for the sake of the delicious coolness they gave during the 


heats of summer. In his ‘Precious Stones” the Rev. C. W. King 


thinks that these crystal balls went out of use in the Roman lands 


shortly after the general introduction of Christianity, being superseded by the finger-rings cut out of one piece of solid crystal which 


then became common, and some of which bear Christian emblems. But in Classic 


times these crystal globes were originally used for 


divination, the adept eying them with certain ceremonies to see things that would happen. In his Antiqua Schemata (Gemmarium 


ing Lore, 8yo, London 1877, p. 101. It 


‘Annularium), Liceti engraves a Classical Finger-ring, repeated by W. Jones in his 


ure, a female, holds a snake over the 


stal ¢ 


represents two figures eagerly divining in a er obe, near a flaming altar. ‘The one f 


magic ball, which the other scans. Taken generally, Crystallomancy embraced all kinds of divination by transparent bodies. In my 


own Museum is sucl belonging 


to Sir Edward Harley and described by Aubrey; ‘the diameter of it I guess 


Beryl sphere, like th 


or circle of silver resembling the me 


to be something more than an inch; it is set in a ring dian of a globe. .... This, it appears. 


was efficacious in detecting thieves: it also forewarned death.” 


In his admirable novel ‘The Caxtons” Mr. Bulwer (Lord Lytton) says in a note: “In primitive villages, in the west of 
England. the belief that the absent may be seen in a piece of crystal is, or was not many years ago, by no means an uncommon 
superstition. I have seen more than one of these magic mirrors, which Spenser, by the way. has beautifully described. They are 


like second-sight, it is a 


about the size and shape of a swan’s egg. It is not every one, however, who can be a crystal-seer: 


eers haye 


N.B. — Since the aboye note (appended to the first edition of this work) was written, crystals and crystal- 


speci: 


become yery familiar to those who interest themselves in speculations upon the disputed phenomena ascribed to Mesmerical Clairvoyance. 
See also the charming ‘Notes on some Scottish Magical Charm-stones or Curing-stones”, by the late accomplisht Leech 


and Old-lorist Sir J. Y. Simpson, 4to, Edinburgh 1863, — an oyerprint from the Proceedings of the Antiquarian Soc. of Scotland, Vol. 4 


BACK OF THE ROUNDEL. BACK OF THE BROOCH. 
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4) able to add that another Norse Fibula has lately been found, this time 


I am now (187: 
in Norway itself — as far as I know the first rune-bearing Brooch yet discovered in Norway. (A second 


has since turned up. See ronnds, above). In the “Arsberetning for 1872” (publisht in 1873 by the 


“Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring, Kristiania, Svo, p. 58), Prof. Olaf R gh has 


given a description of this piece, and Lector Karl Rygh, of lronyem, in the Museum of which city it 
now is (No. 1010), has since favored me with drawings and further details. I give his sketches full 
size, Heliotyped by W. Pacht. — This piece, which may be from the 9th century, was found in 1872 
in a large barrow at Strand, Afjord, together with the half of a Spinning-whorl of burnt clay. What is left 


is of bronze, much damaged. The finder lost some small bits, but 4 pieces make up a nearly complete 


Roundel with edge round, which was on the outstanding center of the Brooch. Compare Montelius, 
Fran Jernaldern, Pl. 7, fig. 1 and 4, and the Norwegian Society's Arsberetning for 1870, Pl. 3, seas, 


But the ornamental cover of this Roundel has disappeared. The decorations along the edge show the 
same net-work as in Montelius, 1. c. fig. 4, but interrupted, and the cross-marks are as in Arsberetning 1. ¢. 
The back is covered with tin or lead, on which are drawn concentric rings, shallow but clear. 

The lower half of the fibula, reaching nearly to the tung, reminds us of that in the Ars- 
beretning, but has not the same outlines. The upstanding edge has a like net-work. There are 3 
nail-holes, in one of whieh a bronze nub is still left: they have been surrounded by a cylinder of wood, 
which is now broken in pieces. The back of this piece also has been evenly overlaid with tin or lead. 
All the lines within the contour are faintly cut with a needle or sharp tool, and are not bold or quite 
regular. Here and there the surface is oxidized, shown by small dots. The ornament in the panel 
above the runes is as on several other things from the later Iron Age. The runes themselves are 


sharper and clearer than the other drawir The last N has not been fortunately cut, and therefore 


the bar has been repeated. The rings on the back of the Roundel were made by the bronze-worker, 


but those here are less exactly drawn by the rune-carver. Photography does not bring the letters well 
out, but they are quite distinct when the piece is held in various lights. — In the Arsberetning Prof. 
Ol. Rygh translates the risting 
SIGLI SA HAILI (heilli). 
(Gid han maa seile lykkelig!) 
= SAIL HE with-HaiL (luck)! 
This is good, but I think not quite satisfactory. As (reverst) bk is = 4 (a) and (reverst) 4 


would be # (Nx), I ‘take reverst + (+) to be the usual ©, and venture to suggest: 


WIPE MEER 


SIKLI S# HATLI! 


May-this-sigie sz (be) to-HaiL! 
= May this Brooch be for luck! 


Thus this jewel was probably a parting gift, a keepsake, a love-token, and the runes were 


risted by some affectionate friend 


SEUDE, THELEMARK, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 278. 


This lost stone may have borne. 
WHITHT SEMENG. 
= WIpANT S@MING (SAM’S-SON) 
Or we may divide: 
WATTLE 


WATTA AT (to) SAMING. 
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VATN, VERNES, 8S. TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 750—800. 


From Lightbild of the stone and a full-sized Linen-tracing of the whole block, kindly forwarded by Archivary 
INGVALD UNDSEY of Christiania; together with a Paper-Cast of the runes, for which I have to thank Lector 


KARL RYGH of Tronyem. Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


Owing to the above excellent materials, the Chemitype before us is absolutely trustworthy. 
We see that it is an Overgang-stone, part of the old alphabet still left and part of the newer coming 
in. As this, it is doubly interesting; for it is the first transition piece yet found in Norway. That it 
has been rescued to us — we have to thank Hr. Undset. Having once heard of it, he doggedly followed, 
till he deposited it triumphantly in the Tronyem Museum. Besides private information to me, this 
active archeologist has just publisht (May 1875) a minute account of the minne-stone and its runes in 
“Det Kong, Norske Vidensk. Selskabs Skrifter”, Vol. 8, Part 2, Throndhjem 1875, pp. 24—30." 


Vatn is in the Deanery of Orlandet, on the southern side of the entrance to Tronyem firth, a 


little outside the bluff called Agdenes, which is so often mentioned in the Sagas. On this farm, near 


the water, under a hill called Bengtsberget, is a group of 5 not large grave-hows, running from east to 
west. Four of them are long-barrows, south therefrom is the 5th, a round tumulus. The last but one 
of these long-barrows is 24 feet long, 9 broad and from 2 to 8 high. The owner of the farm, Jon 
Larsen Vatn, in the fall of 1871 began to dig in this how, beginning at its western end. He had come 
about 5 feet forward when he found, inside the grave, a stone standing on edge. On the side turned 
towards the middle were written characters. This struck him as curious and uncommon, so he raised 
it up and carried it home. But in this operation the scaly stone split in two, so that it is now only 
one half its original thickness. But the other half had no marks of any kind, so he left it where it 
was. The inscribed portion remained in his home, but he thought people might laugh at him if the 
letters were of no value. So he used the block to dry fish upon, and at last oil and filth had nearly 
hidden the characters. In this state during his antiquarian journey in 1874 it was hunted out by 
Hr. Undset, carefully cleaned by chemicals and at once made known to science. 


It is of gray slate, 2 feet 7 inches long, 1 foot 2 inches broad, and now about 2 inches thick, 


but at first was about 4 inches thick. From the loose nature of the stone, several slips have scaled 


off, and hereby a couple of the letters have taken damage. But we can see that they all were at first 


4 A short previous notice is in “Foren. til Norske Fortidsm. Beyar. Aarsberetning for 1874”, Kristiania 1875, p. 
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sharply cut. The inscription offers no real difficulty. The R and H are plain enough. Then comes o, 
but part of this rune has peeled away. Between this stave and the next is a bad uneven place, which 
the rune carver has skipt over. This was often done by the rune-smiths, and was very wise and 
“practical”. The next character is m, the overgang-m, = from H. This is followed by t. Thereafter is 
what was once 1; at the top of the letter the stone has scaled away, and the top-arms are lost. But 
there can be no doubt of what once stood. Last of all is -R, end-r, that ater rune which is yet found 
so early. Thus the 7 letters spell the name of the deceast: 
RHOL(T)R. 

On a stone 500 years earlier it might be spelt somewhat like HRopowALpo. On the even-timed 
Danish Snoldelev block we have the genitive as RUHALTS. On other yet later monuments the name is 
RODUALDR, RUALTR, HRUALTR. The RH for HR is common. See the Word-row under RuHALTS. — Thus 
the chieftain hight GLoRY-WIELDER. 

The farmer dug no more in the how, and all the other barrows were left untoucht, but 
Hr. Undset intends examining them all this summer (1875). — Thus in Norway alone we have now 8 
examples of runic stones from the Early Iron Age which were deposited inside the grave, and 2 such 


from the Later Iron Age. 


Nov. 1875. Hr. Undset has now kindly informed me of the result of his diggings at Vatn. 
In the rune-stone grave nothing was found of archeological interest. In the other 4 mounds were charcoal, 
bits of iron nearly eaten away, and several clincher-nails — so often found with, or symbolical of, a 
ship or boat. The bottom of the graves was clay, and this had held the water which trickled from 
above, and thus the articles laid in the tombs had been rapidly consumed. But the bodies had been 
burnt, and in 2 of the barrows the grave-gear was deposited in a squarish chamber about 1 foot deep 
below the surface, — all apparently pointing to the earliest part of the Jater Iron Age, and thus well 


agreeing with the date I originally fixt for the stone, about the end of the 8th century. 


WEST TANEM, TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 269. 


GJEVEDAL, OMLID, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1050—1150. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 276. 


In 1867 was moved to the Bergen Museum, from the ancient Stave-church at Stedje in Sogndal, 
Norway, in which it had been placed about 1185—90, a tree-stem or trunk, about 14 inches in diameter. 
bearing a runic inscription saying that this star was given by the lady Sigrid for the soul of Arnbor 
and for mercy to herself. Thus we have here a wooden death-pillar, of the same kind, more or less, 


as that at Gjevedal. This is the second now found. 


HOLMEN, — WEST STENVIK. — THORGARD. ELT, 


HOLMEN, SIGDAL, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1150—1250. 
Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 1, p. 278. 


At p. 756 of Vol. 2 I have mentioned that the oldest dated Hand-bell known to me is that 
in the Museum of the Soc. of Ant. London, of the year 1366. 

As to Hanging-bells, like the one here before us, the oldest known to me is that figured and 
described in ‘The Arts of the Middle Ages. By Paul Lacroix”, 8vo, London 1870, p. 206. It is in 
the tower of Bisdomini at Siena in Italy. Within a band is the date 

QCLVOIL 
or 1159, and under the band is a decorated Cross. — The next oldest would seem to be that of 
Fontenailles, near Bayeux in France, now preserved in the Bayeux Museum. It bears the date mocu 
(1202). See it figured in De Cawmont, Abécédaire ou Rudiment d’Archéologie, 8vo, Paris 1867, p. 583. — 
The oldest seen by Viollet-le-Duc was the precious one (now barbarously re-cast and spoiled) of 
dark bronze, which was drawn by him before it was crackt in 1845. See his engravings in his Dict. 
Rais. de l’Architecture. 8vo, Vol. 3, Paris 1875, p- 268. I add his description below. 


A letter from Prof. Sophus Bugge, dated Christiania, July 13, 1870, communicates the following 
melancholy information, as given to him by Adjunct Karl Rygh: — “Close to West Stenvik, in Skatval 


Parish, some 12 years back was opened a grave-mound enclosing a kist of raised slabs about 6 feet 


high. Within the chamber were found the cheekbones of two men, and pieces of a fragile stone-slab 


bear 


ug Runes. The beast of a man cast them away among the other stones, and laid them in the 
draining-furrows of the field. The runes must clearly have been an inscription in the older alphabet.” 
Information to the same effect is repeated (after Rygh) in “Foren. til Norske Fortidsm. Bey. Aarsb. 


for 1869”, 8vo, Kristiania 1871, p. 164, by the Antiquary N. Nicolaysen. 


THORGARD, TILLER, NORWAY. 


A Norw 


saying: “just as it went with the rune-stone at Thorgaard in Tiller”. I have not heard the particule 


an paper in Kristiania, speaking of the destruction of the stone above, winds up by 


1 “Ta plus ancienne cloche fondue que nous avons yue est celle qui se trouyait encore, en 1845, dans le tour de léglise 


abbatiale de Moissac. Elle était fort belle, d’une fonte admirable, non retouchée au burin et d'un son plein. ..... Cette cloche, fort 

simple, avait pour tout ornement deux inscriptions, entre le yase et le ceryeau, placées Tune au-dessus de I'autre. Voici la premiere 
-+} SALVE REGINA MISERICORDI®. 

“Entre les mots regina et misericordie était ume petite figure de la sainte Vierge, entourée d'un orle & deux pointes, 


comme les seeaux; aprés le dernier mot, il y avait trois sceaux. 


“Lvinscription inférieure portait, en une seule ligne et en lettres plus petites: 


NNO DOMINI MILLESIMO CC° LXX TERCIO GOFRIDUS ME FECIT ET SOCIOS MEOS. PAULUS VOCOR. 


“La premidre inscription avait été fagonnée au moyen de filets de cire appliqués sur le modéle.” 


15* 
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ANDA, JHDEREN, NORWAY. 


The same letter from Prof. S. Bugge contains the following Job’s-post: — “The Antiquary 
Mr. Nicolaysen informs me that on the lands of the homestead Anda, in Klepp Parish, Jeederen, in the 
Bailiwick of Jeederen and Dalerne, was found a grave-chamber in a Barrow. On the top of the kist 
was a stone-slab about 2 feet square, and on the under side of this slab the flat surface bore runes 
and ornaments. The farmer laid the slab in a fence, and it has not since been possible to find it,” — 
There can be little doubt that this tump and minne-stone must have been from the Early Iron Age, and 


that the runes were Old-Northern. 


VOREIM, MARE PARISH, SPARBUEN, N. TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


Lector Karl Rygh (‘‘Faste fornlevninger og oldsagfund i Nordre Throndhjems amt”, in K 


norske Videnskabers selskabs skrifter, 8vo, 1878, overprint, Throndhjem 1879, p. 64) says, that in a 


barrow near the homestead was found some years ago a slab bearing 4 characters (apparently O. N. 


runes) within a square cartouche. It was put into a foundation-wall, and was lookt-for in vain in 1871. 
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FINN MAGNUSEN. 


1781— 1847. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THORSBJERG MOSS, SOUTH JUTLAND, DENMARK, 


? DATE ABOUT A, D.:200—250. 


No. 1. Old-N. R. Mon. p. 285. 


ISG AH, 
ISG OWES (owns, possesses me). 

A small woodcut of the Sutton Shield-boss is given at p. 266 of “A Description of England 
and Wales”, in 10 volumes small 8vo, 2nd ed. Vol. 1, London 1775. The short accompanying text 
seems to be taken from Hickes, and the woodcut is doubtless copied from his engraving. But there is 
a difference in the description of the find. Instead of one silver shield-boss we have three! The words 
are (p. 265): ‘‘upon which, one of the labourers thrusting his hand into the earth, which was of a 
light nature, found three thin plates of silver, of a circular shape, about six inches in diameter, two of 


them were locked together by a small rivet passing through their centers.” This variation would seem 


to be substantially taken from the English translation of Camden's Britannia (‘‘Britannia: or a Choro- 
graphical Description of Great Britain and Ireland. — — — — By Edmund Gibson, D. D. Late Lord 
Bishop of London. The Third Edition” — — — Vol. 1, folio, London 1758, p. 492), where the 
inscribed side is re-engraved, full size, with the information (inter alia, and with reference to Hickes in 
the margin): — “The share of the plough laid hold of a thin plate of lead, and brought up with it 
several small ancient Coins; this led to a further search, and one of the labourers thrusting his hand 
into the earth (for it was a light moorish soil,) he found three silver plates. The two biggest were 
fasten’d with a round silver wire that ran through the midst of them, and lock’d them together.” — 


Could there have been any ground for this variation of the tradition as given by Hickes? 


No. 2. Old-N. R. Mon. p. 295. 


I now adopt the view of Thomsen and Bugge, that owLpu is a lisp-form equal to WOLDU, 


and propose: 


NIWENG-MERIA OWLDU-DEWMA. 
NIWz2NG-MaRIA-gives-this-sword to-her-friend-0WLpU-pEWA 

Apparently this lady was maria of the ntwmnes. There were clans of the niwincas settled in 

England in 6 different counties. See Kemble, S. in England, 1, p. 470. — A chief of the same name, 


pew (dat. DEwmA, as here) is commemorated on the Valsfjord cliff, Norway, which see. 
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In November 1874 the Norwegian Archeologist B. E. Bendixen, on his antiquarian tour in 
Germany, went thro the Danish collection seized by the Germans in Flensborg and carried off to Kiel. 
One section is from the Moss at Thorsbjerg: Many of the articles found there are of wood, several 
of them being fragments of wooden Bows. One bit, No. 6097 in Prof. Engelhardt’s Catalogue, 
Bendixen found to bear a fragmentary Runic inscription, as was also acknowledged by the local savants. 
It is about 71/g Danish inches long, ab. 1 Dan. inch. broad and ab. 5/,) of a Dan. inch. thick where 
thickest. This information, as well as the drawing copied above, Adjunct B. obligingly forwarded to me. 
His opinion was, that we here have the last letters of the owner's name, followed by end-marks, and 
that the characters on the other side are private signs rather than letters. The first stave left has 
apparently been | (1), the second I (x), the third | (or possibly + or +, N), the last Y (4). Thus: vee (Z)L(D)A. 


The old Scando-Gothic mansname wi1A is well-known, and this may have been the name 


should only one letter (P, w) be missing. In case the word was longer, it may have been for instance 
AUDWILIA. 

Sept. 1879. — Quite lately this piece was examined by Docent Dr. Wimmer and Prof. Magnus 
Petersen, and they thought the marks were not runes, but made by the pressure of blades of grass &c. 
on the soft wood while in the water. This is very possible. I have not seen the fragment. I there- 


fore leave it, not giving it any separate number. 


BALKEMARK, NEX9, BORNHOLM, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


From the Block, now in the Old-Northern Museum, Cheapinghaven. Drawn and Chemityped by 
Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 
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Up to 1865, when I made a runish expedition thro Bornholm in company with the learned 
rune-lorist Prof. Carl Save of Upsala, no heathen rune-stone was known to exist in that iland, still 
ess anything bearing the olden or Old-Northern staves. Everything was Christian, and all the letters 
were in the later or Scandinavian futhore. 

But in 1866 the yeoman J. P. Elleby found a long and narrowish block, inscribed with one 
ine of Scandinavian runes, low down in the southern side of the bridge over the stream called Gyldensa, 
near Syanike and east of Ostermarie Church. It was in two pieces. The first reading was made by the 
schoolmaster L. Petersen of Ostermarie. Afterwards it was taken up, joined and raised in the open air 
y the pious care of the enthusiastic and accomplisht antiquarian E, Vedel, then Lord-lieutenant of 
Bornholm, whom | have to thank for an excellent photograph. There is no doubt that this piece, which 
has no ornamentation of any kind, is very old (the 9th or 10th century) and pagan. The risting is: 


BUFI AUKA LET STAIN AT PUKIL. 


BUFI HEW (mark, inscribe) Ler this-srong av (to) THUKIL (= THURKITIL). 

This grave-minne carried us at once into non-Christian times. But in November 1872 came 
another block, not only heathen but Old-Northern. Herr Marker, an intelligent tradesman of Nexo, 
discovered in a rough stone fence, which had long ago been built up with sarsens gathered in the fields 
around, a small pillar, 18 inches high, dark, hard and heavy, about 8 inches broad and about 5 thick. 
The ground there was called Balkemark. It is not far from Bodilsker Moss and close to Nexo 
Plantation. Its small size points to its having been originally deposited inside some grave from the 
Early Iron Age. Afterwards it would seem to have been used by fishermen to hold fast their boats, 


for there are clear marks of long wear and tear from ropes near the top of the stone, the lower part 


having been doubtless planted in the earth. Fortunately the whole inscription is complete. The ropes 
have damaged the right arm of the last letter, but otherwise the whole can be made out. 

The first rune is T (tT). — The second is a much smaller N (u), but which has suffered so 
much that it can only just be redd. Such smaller letters are often found on these ancient monuments. 
There may have been some flaw in the material here, to explain the faintness of the letter, but its 
presence is certain. We can still see the top and each foot. — Then comes xX (N). — Afterwards 
B (B). — Lastly ¥ (4), followed by a fracture and the wear of the ropes, so that the foot of the 
character and a part of the center stroke and right arm are nearly gone. But what is left shows that 
the mark could have been no other than the usual O. Northern Y (A). Thus 

TUNBA 
simply the name of the person to whose memory the grave-how was raised and the stone deposited. 
This name is of excessive antiquity, and is here found for the first time on any such inscribed stone. 
It apparently means the BA (warrior, guard, defender) of the Tun (the Homestead), and is a counterpart 
to the BEo-wuLr of our Old-English Epic. See the Wordrow. 


I have to thank the Chamberlain Worsaae for drawing my attention to this costly piece the 


moment it was found, and for the kindness with which he assisted me in all my labors respecting it. 


DALBY, SOUTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 283. 


The name, whether masc. or fem., LUbRO, (may also be redd LEpRO), 
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HIMLING@IE, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 250—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 297, 8957. 


The name, apparently masculine, H&RISO. 


NYDAM MOSS, SOUTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 250—300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 299. 


VI MOSS, ALLES®, FYN, DENMARK. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 301, 305, 307, LV. 


No. 1. cLASP or A SwoRD-SHEATH. ‘The visible letters meaningless. 
No. 2. BONE comp. Owner’s name, HARING. 
No. 3. WOODEN SITHE-SHAFT PLANE. Three several scribbles, by different persons. The first: 


THLING 0. 
TELING OWNS-me. 
The second, broken at the end, says: 
GISLIONG-WILI AH L-oRB(#) [? locer]. 
GISLIONG-WILI OWNS this-Lua-STArF (sithe-shaft) [loker = plane]. 
The third, on the side, tells us, as I now think: 
TIPAS HLEUNG, DE RIIGU. 
TITHAS HLEUNG (= HLE-SON), THEOW (slave or servant) of-the-lady-R1GA. 
Viollet le Due (Dict. Raisonné de Mobilier Frangais, Vol. 2, 8vo, Paris 1871, p. 526), en- 


graves a Plane from the 15th century, the oldest known to him. 


During my antiquarian visit to the iland of Gotland in July 1877, I was fortunately able to 
add to my Museum an object of great interest. It was a Runed Plane, parallel to and illustrative of 
the Danish Vi Moss Plane, but 15 hundred years later. 

Among other places and homesteads which I entered was the farm of the ‘“Husband” 
(= Yeoman) Carl Johan Gardelius, Hegsarve, of Ekeby; the family name (Gardelius) being taken, in 
the style of the last century, from the hamlet (Garde) where his forelder was born. My host's father 


was a yeoman like himself, and also was a clever hand as a joiner, and | found Carl Johan at work in 
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his joiner’s shop, surrounded by a host of tools. The conversation turning on old-layes and runes, my 
host remembered that he had something in this way, inherited by him from his father Olaf, who had 
kept up the old letters (the Runes) with which he was more at home than with the Latin alphabet. 
So he began to rummage about, and soon brought forth 2 well-kept narrow Ploughing-planes, of 
peartree. Qn each of them, clearly and deeply cut by his father’s own hand, stood: 

TW 13 Ms 

aii lis: 

This is the latest instance I know of, of the runes being still in domestic use in Sweden as 
the bonajide staverow of the common people. Had these staves been found on an ancient article, we 
could of course only have guest that the 3 letters were the initials of the owner's name. But here the 
tradition is complete. We know that 0. 0. 8. signifies 

OLE OLS-SON. 

This 6Lé (popular form for oLAr) OLS-SON GARDELIUS simply wrote his name on these Planes, as 
workmen so often do on their tools, and his son, CARL JOHAN GARDELIUS openly bore witness to the fact. 
Very generously Carl Johan gave one of these Runed Planes to myself, and the other to my friend and 
comrade Dr. P. A. Sive, Keeper of the Forn-Hall (Museum) in Visby, the capital of Gotland, for him 
to hand over to that excellent local collection. 

In 1878 I added to my Museum a curiously carved and painted wooden Washing-bat 
(Bucking-beetle) for beating clothes clean in the old way. It was doubtless the home-made gift of a 
peasant to his sweetheart, as was once so common with such things, and came from a farmhouse in 


the country in Sealand. It bears: 


ABLNDAZ8038 
cut in large letters within a small space, only about 4 inches. The words are therefore contracted to 
the utmost, and to save the room of yet another stave 2 letters TR are given by the well-known bind- 
rune 2, 7 and A in one. For the whole is: 
ABIL NILS-DATTER. 1803. 
This is the latest instance I know of the traditional use of Runes among the peasantry 


in Denmark. asm is an old, still common, Danish womans-name, DATTER is DAUGHTER. 


No. 4. Full size. From the original in the Old-Northern Museum, Cheapinghaven. 


Drawn and Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


This is another proof of what we may yet hope to find even in our public Museums. Years 
ago, when objects were placed and numbered in collections, the eye was not so sharp to detect runes 
as it is now. The BRoNzE or rather BRASS BUCKLE here before us belongs to the earlier portion of .the 
Vi Moss finds, and was given to the Museum in 1851 by the excellent and watchful Pastor Meldal of 
Alleso and Nesbyhoved Broby. I translate Archivary Herbst’s description, written by him at the time 


e 
in the Museum Protocol: 
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“No. 11, 650. A Brass Buckle, with its attacht shanks for the two ends of a Belt. ‘Small 
silver ornaments have been placed round the base of the pin and of the two buckle-clamps. The 


plate folded over, to which the Belt was 


attachment to which the clasp is fastened is made of bra 
fixt by 5 large-headed rivets. The other tail was held by 5 rivets along each end, clincht behind over 
long and narrow end-slips. On the middle of this shank and in the diagonal of its square is a small 
brass bow, held by 2 rivets, in and thro which the tung of the Buckle plays.” 


As we see, no runes are mentioned. They were first observed April 4, 1868 


by Professor 


Engelhardt, when he carefully went thro all the pieces afresh in connection with the detailed description 


of the Vi Moss on which he was engaged. In his ‘Guide Illustré du Musée des Antiquités du Nord & 
Copenhague” (Copenhague 1868, 8vo), p. 24, Prof. E. has given an excellent full-sized chemitype of 
this piece, both sides, by Prof. M, Petersen, and again in his beautifully illustrated ““Vimose Fundet”, 
4to, Kjobenhayn 1869, p. 20. 

At first dim from dirt and rust, a little cleaning brought out all the letters, and they are now 


sharp and clear. They are freely cut on the back of the broadest shank, first one line running along 


near the bar of the clasp, and then another line on the other border, turning the attachment round. 


Thus the staves stand: 
ABCDEFGHI 


Sie Orci Nes We tle Host 


With regard to the translation, we must first decide which line is to be taken first. But this 
is not so easy, for one rune, the last in the upper line as the engraving is here placed, is doubtful. 
All the runes in the lower line (beginning with ! =1) are plain. But in the line above (beginning with 


Ff = m) the last stave is not sure. We have here 5: rivets. The first 2 runes have been cut between 


the rivets. The third, a broad letter, has been carved over the third nail, but as this stands somewhat 
high the parts of the risting on the nail have been rubbed off by friction. The 5th stave has also 
been inscribed over the rivet, which lies low, and therefore the marks have not been worn away. The 
last rune has suffered by the decomposition of the metal. We cannot surely say whether the cutting 
originally was one letter (N, U; or M, E) or two letters (M, 11). I am inclined to think, after repeated 
I, and this 


careful examinations of the original, that it was M, Li. In this case the name was £EDAG 


line, in the nominative, stood first in apposition with the other line. Should this be so, we have: 


#EDAGASLI 


LELSEUWINGE. 
I take the whole to be the owner's name: 
= EDGISLI LESSING (= LES-SON). 
The many bends in the s are a mark of great antiquity. The G has feet as well as legs, 
which is merely ornamental. The vowel-drawl or vowel-richness is as self-evident as is the frequency 


of the : 


sound in the local talk. 

Sept. 24, 1874. Just received “‘Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed”, 1874, pts. 1, 2, containing 
Dr. Wimmer’s dissertation on the Origin of the Runic Alphabet. At p- 130 he engrayes this piece, 
cannot say which word was first or last, thinks the whole inscription probably meaningless, and reads 
the letters: LAasauwinea Aapacasu. — I only know one other attempt to read these letters, that of 


Hr. Rud. Henning, (Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Vol. 22, Berlin 1878, 8vo, p- 811—16). He 


proposes: “AUDAGA SULA A SALVINGAM, Gesegnet sei Sula im Sélvengaue”, that is: Happy (or Blessed) be 
Sula in the-Sélvenland! 

I will add an interesting example of how history repeats itself; how old and how new common 
things and common formulas are. A few years back a SILVER BUCKLE was fisht up by an oyster- 


dredger in the harbor of Falmouth. It bore in capital letters, still easy to read: 


S. G. BRYDGES . RODNEY. 


“GLIHM * GAL * dO * TVHINGyY 


“Sir George Brydges Rodney, Admiral of the White”, who was born in 1718 and died in 1792, was 


made Admiral of the White in 1778. His title changed in 1782, when he became Lord Rodney. This 
Buckle was therefore lost in Falmouth Harbor somewhere about the year 1780. It now belongs to the 
Hon. Sarah Mundy, his only surviving daughter. 
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Vol. 1, p. 310 [ have pointed out the frequency of double-letters on the oldest runic monuments, 
as here. They are also often found on Ogham grave-pillars. Mr, Brash says (Archeologia Cambrensis, 
8vo, London, April 1869, p. 161): “The Gaedhelic Oghamists delighted in double letters, thus on a 
stone, Barachaurin, county Cork, we have the name “Carrttace”, one over from Kilboultragh, in the 


possession of Col. A. L. Fox, “Muddossa”, on one at Kilbonane, Kerry, Gonnggu”. 


At p. 888 of his interesting treatise “Nordeuropas tidligste Bebyggelse og Kulturudvikling” 
(mm Aarboger f. Nord. Oldk. og Hist. Kjob. 1872), Worsaae (following Grevingk: Ueber heidnische 


Griber Ru h Litauens p. 201—205, after Bielenstein and Doring; Sitzungsber. d. kurlind. Ges. f. 


Lit. und Kunst 1869, p. 20, 26) refers to a find in a little bog-hole at Dobelsberg in Antz Parish, 
between Liebau and Mitau, south of Riga-bay in Courland. Within the space of a few square feet, 
and only about 18 inches beneath the surface, partly in a clay pot and partly loose, were found: 

472 lance-heads, iron, 46 of which had the point sharply twisted; — 186 (? broken) lance- 
shaft pipes, iron; — 131 iron Celts; — 40 iron Axes; — 13 Hacks or Axes, iron; — 14 bits of 
Celts, Axes, Hacks, Hammers, an Anvil, iron; — 28 pointed tools (2 of a smith), iron; — 6 bits of 
swordblades, iron; — 3 hilts iron; — a quantity of rusty iron-lumps; — 1 bronze Neck-ring; — 
15 Arm-ornaments of bronze, iron and silver; — 9 Brooches of bronze and iron, “apparently of Roman 
shape”; — 2 Spiral rings; — Many metal bands rolled together, 2 Sharpening-stones; — 60 shuttle- 


shaped stones, with and without scorings on the flat sides. 


o 
g 
= sey lee op Mento 

Now this, if ever there was one, would undoubtedly seem to be a deposit of miscellaneous 
property, or booty or a chapman’s or metal-seller’s stock of useless and useful things. Some are 


injured, some fragments, some whole. There is only a bit or two of silver among the lot, and no 


gold or any other “precious” ready-money object. Yet the learned writer claims this find also — as 
well as the Danish Moss-hoards — as an ‘offering of booty to the Gods after victory.” 


“He had more goods and supplies of various kinds, also, than were required for present 
purposes, or than could be conveniently transported on horseback: aided, therefore, by a few confidential 
men, he made caches, or secret pits, during the night, when all the rest of the camp were asleep, and 
in these deposited the superfluous effects, together with the waggons. All traces of the caches were 
then carefully obliterated. This is a common expedient with the traders and trappers of the mountains. 


Having no established posts and magazines, they make these caches or deposits at certain points, 


whither they repair, occasionally, for supplies. It is an expedient derived from the wandering tribes of 
Indians.” — Washington Irving. The Rocky Mountains: or Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures in the 
Far West. Digested from the Journal of Capt. B. L. E. Bonneville. Philadelphia 1837, Vol. 1, p. 98, 8vo. 

Strabo, who wrote some 20 or 80 years before Christ, when speaking of the heap of precious 
metal found at Toulouse, partly in a temple and partly in holy lakes, adds that treasure was so often 
met with in Gaul, sunk in lakes and bogs, us being excellent hiding-places for such things against marauders, 
that when the Romans became masters of the country they publicly sold these marshes to the highest 
bidder, and the purchasers often found store of valuables (he mentions silver handmills) therein, — 


Strabonis Geographia, cum notis Casauboni. Fol. Amst. 1707, Bk. 4, p. 287. 


Another example of the meaning of “War-spoil” — that it is not arms alone, but everything 
useful that may be rapidly swept up: — “Whilst thig was going on in the interior of the [Turkoman| 


tent, outside the various members of the robber’s family were busy inspecting the booty he had brought 


home. The elder women seized greedily upon one or another utensil for domestic use, whilst the 


children, who where jumping about merrily, were trying on the different garments, — now one, now 
another, and producing shouts of laughter.” — Arm. Vambéry, Sketches of Central Asia. 8vo, London 
1868, p. 50. — “Even these measures do not suffice, for the [Turkoman| robbers often come in large 


bands and lay siege to such fortified places, and not seldom carry the whole population, men, women, 
and children, into captivity with all their moveable property.” — Idem p. 210. 

Another short picture from life, not fancy. The scene is in Malwah, East Indies, about 1806: 
— ‘In those days lawless turbulence found a much larger field for display than it did a few years 


afterwards, when the power of the British Governement was exerted for its suppression. Two or three 
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times a year accounts would reach us of the approach of large bodies of Pindarees, who had been 
committing havoc in the surrounding districts; or of an interided attack by some neighbouring potentate, 
for the purpose of levying contributions on the city. Then the hearts of the inhabitants were filled 
with terror and dismay; and forthwith jewels, money, and articles of value were buried in the earth, or 
otherwise secreted.” — Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mahomedan Gentleman. 2nd ed., 8vo, London 18 


Let us add a striking example, from Scandinavia itself in the very old days. I refer to the 


37, p. 8 


inroad of the Norse king Eystein (Snorre Sturleson, Heimskringla, Ynglinga Saga ch. 51, folio edition, 


Vol. 1, Havnie 1777, p. 59): 


Eysteinn konungr for med herscip nockor King Eystein drew with some war-ships over 
yfir a Vérnu, oc heriadi par, tok slikt er fyvir | to Vern, and plundered there; he took whatever there 
yard kledi oc adra gripi, oc gégn bdanda, oc was, clothes and other valuables and farming-tools, 
hiéggo strandhégg foro i brott sidan. slaughtered the cattle on the coast, and went ‘his way. 


GALLEHUS, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 321. 


The valuable library of the late learned and lamented Prof. E. C. Werlauff has just (Sept. 1871) 


been sold by auction, and [ have thus been able to add some very rare “Runica” to my collection. 


Among these is a piece apparently unique, an impr mile-plate of the Golden 


Horn publisht by Dr. K 


the Runic Golden Horn”). JI have there explained that on the Horn itself,.as given by Krysing, the 


ssion of the large fa 


ing in 1734, See Vol. 1, p. 326 and my plate 3 (‘First copy of the Staves on 


inscription rightly begins with the mansname xcuLew, followed by a mark of division, but that in the 


large-scale repetition of the runes separately the first word is T#wipo and the last HORNE 


Now in the copy bought by me at Werlauff’s auction the r#wipo at the beginning has been 
erased from the copper-plate (tho so imperfectly that it can still be made out on the paper), and has 
been re-engraved on the copper in its proper place after HorN#. Thus here also, as at the Horn-mouth, 
the carving begins with ECHLEW and ends with Tawipo. 

By whom or for whom the copper-plate has thus been used to produce a kind of corrected 
second edition, I cannot say. Probably it was so arranged by a gentleman called ALARIK VON WITKEN ZU 
WITTENHEIM, to whom the whole volume has belonged. It was gathered and bound by him, and he has 
added several ornamental pictures. On the binding, inside the first cover, stands his name written 
in runes: 

APARIY N4h NIFKEK AA NIAT EL ETLY 

Then on the next page, within engraved ornaments, are the words in 8 lines: “J. R. Paulli, 
G. Krysingii und B, Grauers Tegning, Typus und Erklirung alln figuren und Characteren des bey 
Tundern 1734 gefundenen Gulden-Horns. Ex Musso A. de Witken-Wittenheim. 1749.” 


Besides marginal notes here and there in Wittenheim’s own hand, we have next Paulli’s 


Description of the Golden Horn, both the German edition of 1734 and the Danish of 1735. The title- 
woodcut is colored, and below the girl’s figure is written her name, KIRSTEN sv: and below that of the 
peasant his name, ERIK LaRSsseN. All the other plates are colored yellow. — Next we have Grauer’s 
treatise, mounted on paper, so as to make it a folio; figures colored yellow. — Then a plate of the 
Oldenburg Horn. — Next an old engraving of the Rumeless Golden Horn. — Last is a copy of 


P. Egard’s notice of the Runeless Golden Horn, Luneburg 1642, 4to. 
Now the owner, Wittenheim, has approved of Grauer’s translation, which makes tawiDo the 


sé wor ¢ Ag wad sD : 3 Wie eer 
last word, and has written the Roman-letter equivalents, as understood by Grauer, under each of the 
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runic staves as given by Gutacker’ and Krysing. Thus he would seem to have got Dr. Krysing? to 
alter the old copper-plate, and print off a copy in harmony with his own word-order at the mouth 


of the Horn and with Grauer’s reading, for him to bind up in his folio volume about the Horns. 


(Jan. 1879). It has always been the likeliest opinion that the Golden Horns — from their 
great bulk, their peculiar make, and their open ends — could never have been intended for common 
domestic use to drink out of, but rather to be held aloft by Idol-figures in a heathen temple. So Saxe 
tells us that in the right hand of the Slavic God Svantovit, at Arcona, was held a bronze or brazen 
Horn (In dextra cornu vario metalli genere excultum gestabat. Sax. Gram. Lib. 14). 

This conclusion is strengthened by a piece which I have lately added to my own Museum. It 
was found a couple of years before I got it (which was in April 1878) in a sandbank near Horsholm 
in Sealand. It is a well-preserved Horn, of the usual small size and shape, about 18 inches long, and 
1 foot in length from mouth to point. Width at mouth about 2'/, inches, greatest breadth only ‘*/, inch. 
It tapers rapidly, becoming very small lower down, and ends in a head of the usual doubtful kind, 
apparently intended for that of a Worm, Dragon, or Bird. The whole, including bands and rivets, 


is of Brass. This Horn is very strongly gilt outside, tho much of this is gone from oxidation, which has 


even eaten small holes right thro here and there. It may be as old as the 7th century, scarcely later. 

But the most interesting feature is its peculiar casting, in 4 pieces. The 1st, about 3 inches 
long, is the mouth-piece. The 2nd, about 4 inches long, is the next. The 3rd, about 31/, inches, is 
the narrower bit, and the 4th is the last. 

The 1st section is cast all in one piece, with a narrow outside fold or rand, about 1—7th of 
an inch wide, turned up on the one side, and with a higher outside wavy band about 3/, of an inch 
broad, at the end with a depression inside to admit a separate strengthening insertion. This inside band 
is held fast by 2 brass rivets, one on each side the Horn, which go right thro till they touch the wall 
of the opposite inside. There is a similar depression of the wide end of Part 2, to permit its sliding 
under the brace of Part 1. Part 2 is cast in the same way, but under the wavy band 2 there never 
has been a separate tie placed inside, it is only held by 2 rivets. Piece 3 is cast in a like manner 


and with answering outside wavy band, all in one bit, but goes about 1*/, inch beyond the 3rd rivetless 


1 Shortly after the finding of the Rune-Horn a full-size copper-plate picture of it appeared. ‘‘Sculp. R. Frost”, ‘‘P. E. Gutacker 
Aufleger”. A copy of this rarity, colored yellow, is here added by Wittenheim as the first of the plates of Paulli. Paulli’s first 
plate (Fig. I and Fig. Il) gives the last word as rmwipo and has the distinct divisional mark after ecntew; but this parting mark 
has been inserted by Wittenheim himself in ink. There can only be one explanation of this. He had doubtless often handled the 


Horn, and had seen that the mark was forgotten by Paulli. See my Vol. 1, p. 326, note 3. 
2 George Krysing was a wellknown physician, antiquary and collector. He had a Museum of Old-laves found in the Danish 


province of South Jutland (or Slesvig), of which he publisht a Catalogue in Flensborg, no date, in 4to. I have a copy of this rarity. 
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brace, which has no counter-band inside. Piece@3, deprest inside, admits the larger end of Piece 4, also 
sunk so as to slide in, the two pieces not being strengthened by an inside clasp as being so narrow 
here, but are held fast only by one rivet which goes right thro, and is therefore visible on each side 
of the surface. 

The terminating Head has two large eyes and a full mouth, but no ears or any other parts. 


It is possible that the bands have been painted a darkish color, to set off the bright gilding, but the 


oxidation is so great that this is not quite certain. 

Now it is clear that this piece is highly interesting frem its workmanship. It is a direct copy 
of an older original made of beaten metal, probably Gold, fashioned into a Horn, with edge turned over 
and with andes fitted on. Only, to spare all this labor, the brazen Horn is cast, and then the pieces 
put together with rivets &c. 

Also remarkable is the metal employed, a kind of Bronze very richly gilt, so that this object 
was intrinsically worthy and costly as well as outwardly handsome. 

But most striking is the certain fact that no one could drink out of this Drinking-horn. From 
being so strangely flattened, and from being so blockt inside with brass pieces and rivets, it holds very 
little. The shape of the mouth-end prevents this little being conveniently swallowed, and the metal 
itself (ungilt inside) would quite simply have potsoned any liquor drunk out of it. Besides this, any 
liquid would easily have oozed out between the only riveted bands. 

What then could it have been intended for? I think it was made for the same purpose as 
the Horn of Svantovit and the Golden Horns, to be held in the hand of an Idol. In that case it would 
practically be as good as if it had been made of Gold, would produce the same effect on a spectator. 


But it would be comparatively cheap to make, from so much metal being saved by its flat shape, and 


from the material being only bra It would also require no expensive decoration, for such on so 
small a Horn would not be seen any distance off. It was therefore probably made by the temple 
officials, for a donor would at least have added the “ornament” of some words announcing his gift. 


One peculiarity here, which we also find on the Danish Trumpets of the Bronze Age, is the 


Banc So also on the Golden Horns; the larger one had 18 such over the inner tube; the rune-bearer, 
which is not complete, had 5 yet left. f 
We have this same feature, and the overlapping rand, imitated on the 2 damaged Ox-horns 


found a few years ago at Knabstrup near Holbek, Sealand, and now in the Danish Museum. As these 


are the natural horn of the animal, the imitations have been made with a knife. I add a sketch of 


one of these horn-bits, one-third of the size, for comparison, as drawn by Prof. Magnus Petersen: 


As these Ox-horns have suffered so much, we cannot see in what ornament the thin end once 
terminated. But it is clear that the one half of the metal original which they copied had, low down, a 
double sectioned overlie plate. Higher up there was a brace, here represented by cutting. Its style 
and decoration are scarce, and characteristic of the Early Iron Age. Archivary Herbst has enc pointed 
out the same waveflow and dots on two pieces found in the Vi Moss, a Play-table and one of the Bows. 

In Worsaae’s Nordiske Oldsager, No. 320, is a rather small Glass Horn of the same type, 
with band-ornaments of glass. His No. 559 is another Drinking-horn of the same general shape with 
settings of metal, but very much later in date and resting on 2 feet. Also later a the Chess-queen 
Horn from the Wiking period. But a second and perfect Earl 


y-Iron-Age Horn of green glass has 


1 Besides other thin no fewer than 67 excellently caryed 1s 


» chess-piec 
They are engraved and described by Sir Fred. Madden in the 
Queens, one of which holds in her left hand a small plain drinking-horn. 


of Walrus-bone, were found in the iland of 


Lewis, Scotland, in 


ish Archeologia Fiye of them were 


: All these pieces were of the same date. the 11th century 
or a little later. 
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lately been found in Denmark, and added to its rich Museum; it is slightly fluted throout, but near 
the mouth has ring-bands of glass. A third equally old glass horn is in the Bergen Museum, Norway; 
it has ring-bands and fittings of the same material — green glass." y 

In its moderate size as compared with the Golden Horns, the Brass Drinking-horn thus 
agrees with all the other ancient Tron-age pieces of this kind known to us. ' 

Oldest among these is perhaps the one held by the Priest on the 2nd band of the Runeless 
Golden Horn. 

But we have the same shape on 2 Runic pagan bild-stones found in Gotland, and dating 
from about the 9th century. On the Tjingvide stone (see my O.N.R. Mon. Vol. 1, p. 224, and Vol. 3, 
p. 69) the Priest or Chieftain presents the Horn of offering and worship to Woden, who is seated on 
his 8-footed steed Sleipner, and the god welcomes the fallen warrior to Walhall. But the stone is 
much damaged, the Horn also. 

On the Habblingbo stone, however, where a Walkyrie welcomes a sea-king to Walhall, the 


horn is perfect. See both sides engraved Vol. 2, p. 708. I here repeat only the front: 


Thus it appears to me that the Brazen Horn was not only made as a Drinking-vessel in 
shape and ornament, but was cast for use as a Temple-horn, and was intended to be held in the hand 
of a not overgreat Afgod (Idol-figure). In this case it throws light on the huge Danish Golden Horns, 
which would seem to have been costly gifts to Afgods in FRuA’S (FROE'S, FREY'S) Godhouse. But such a 
Harg-horn would have a Temple-formula, if any, and thus we have here an indirect support to my 


version of the runes.” 


1 A, Lorange, Samlingen af Norske Oldsager i Bergens Museum, Bergen 1876, 8vo, p. 66, where it is engraved. 
I printed the substance of these remarks on the Brass Horn in Danish, in “Tllustreret Tidende”, Kjobenhavn, 26 Jan. & 


2 Feb. 1879, in an article on “De Danske Guldhorn”. 


17 
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Feb. 1879. — I have just received Part 4 of ‘‘Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed”, Kjoben- 


hayn 1878. At pp. 319—337 is a paper by Architect J. B. Loffler, who paid an archeological visit to 


the iland of Rygen in 1873. His chief object was to examine the old stone Churches, raised by Danish 


3th century, after Valdemar the Great had conquered and Christianized 


architects at the beginning of the 1¢ 
the Slavic (Wend) inhabitants. Among other details Loffler describes and figures a granite block in the 
church of Altenkirchen, fixt in the plinth at the east of the south-aisle, on the outer wall. The general 


ocal tradition, to which Loffler assents, is that the basrelief was placed there in remembrance of the 


triumph of Christ over Svantevit, long after his image in Arkona was broken to pieces. He continues, 


By 


“What seems especia ly to strengthen the tradition in the monument is, the large Offerhorn 


which the figure grasps with both his hands, for Saxo speaks distinctly of such a Horn when he 


escribes the statue, as a separate feature in the worship of Svantevit. At the great yearly Harvest- 


feast which the Riigen-men ce ebrated in honor of their God, the priest filled the Horn with wine or 
the best drink made in the iland, and hereby foretold in the new year how the harvest would turn out. 


If the vessel was then yet full, it was a token that the grain would be mightily increast; but if the 


iquor was sunken in the horn, it announced poor crops and hard times. It is also of weight to remark 


hat the Idol-figure is in Altenkirchen; for, as far as we know, this church was not only the nearest of 


ct 


all to Arkona, but also the chief Christian sanctuary in this whole district. This therefore would be 


the most suitable place, if it were desired to erect a monument whose carving would show at once — 


that the might of heathendom was gone, and that its chief Afgod was now a prisoner in a Church of 


Christ.” Loffler’s drawing (p. 327) of the Wendish God Svantevit is here repeated in facsimile, 


Heliotyped by Pacht: 


At p. 320 of his “Reise durch Pommern nach der Insel Rigen”, Berlin 1797, 8vo, Joh. Fr. 
Zollner says, quoting Kosegarten’s Rhapsodien Th. 2, p. 91, that this stone basrelief was the image of 
the God witHonp, and that the words ‘St. Vitus oder Swantewit” were cut in a later hand. But in 
Loffler’s drawing there are no words. I cannot explain this mistake in Kosegarten. Have the letters 


been erased since his time? 
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KRAGEHUL J 


OSS, FYN, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 317, 319. 


No. 1. BIT OF A WOODEN KNIFE-HANDLE OR SMALL’ BOX. 


eZ, 
° 
vo 


BONE SNAKE OR FISH. (Lost). 
No. 3. Wooden Box-1tip. (Lost). 


No. 4. PIECE OF A SPEAR-SHAFT, OF ASH-WOOD. 


Spear- 
head rN 
end. 
B B 
broken 
c 
away. 


Full size. From the original in the Old-Northern Museum, Cheapinghaven. Drawn and Chemityped by 


Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN; for clichées of the blocks I have to thank the Roy. Soc. of Northern Antiquaries. 


In the summer of 1877 Prof. Engelhardt was enabled to make some fresh diggings in this 
valuable antiquarian bog, and the result was highly satisfactory. A number of interesting forn-laves was 
obtained. But chief among them was an ashen Lance-shaft bearing a long inscription in the olden 
runes. It was drawn before being boiled and prepared, but the wood suffered nothing from the opera- 
tion. The risting is still sharp and clear. As far as I know, no translation has yet been made public. 
It is very difficult, and I offer my version chiefly as a help to a better. The words not being divided, 
we have the usual perils on every hand. 

As I take it, the first group is certainly Ec, the English 1, here as on the Gilton Sword and 
on the Lindholm Snake not a mortuary or mere carver’s expression, in which sense as I have said it 
is never found on our oldest runic monuments, but a weapon-formula. 

Next I take ermma, where the last stave is a bind-rune, &, F # and AA in one. This I[ 
look on as a mansname, JARL or EARL, in its oldest known shape, as on the Lindholm piece. See 
the Word-roll. 

My third word is as, as I think dialectic for the fuller-voweled as, ass, still older ans. In 
Q. Engl. also we have usually the weakened form Es, God, Hero. See ans in the Wordrow, Vol. 2. 


Next I find vers, that is, runes usually not being doubled, = veers, gen. sing. of vee (later 


ye@(R) in the nom. in Icelandic which has the gen. Uaa(1)s, later yaasar), the ve, ouc, fearful, terrible, 


fierce, one of the well-known names of the god (w)opeN. In English only left in the Mid. Engl. ue, 
fear, uccIN to dread, Prov. E. ue, uecr, to affright, &c., mod. E. (oveLy, now) ueLy, properly frightful, 
Prov. Swed. uae, ya, IG. — AS, £8, ASS is often prefixt to the name of the chief gods; thus here 


ES-UGIS, of ANS UGG, = of ANS-(W)ODEN, the terrible war-god. 


ies 
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As 5th letter-group I fix on &LH, gen. pl. of the common Scandian neut. noun #L, storm, 


eniphatically in the gen. pl. as here. — Thus 


tempest, rain-flight. Usually found in the older kenning 
’ is literally = (W)oden’s-storms’, that is the Battle-shock 


ES-UGIS- ELA 


Then the cluster smuH®, as I suppose an ac. s. masc., formed from the olden stem whose verb 


Mid. E. smusEN, to pass thro, dart along, creep, penetrate, in our 


is in N. I. smyea, O. Engl. smu 
andinavia it is now used mostly for to creep or 


Modern Cant smue, to slip away with, steal. In S 
sneak thro, In England it is out of use, but has left lively offspring, SMUGGLE, SMUGGLER. — The whole 


-UGIS-ELE-SMUHE, properly the Battle-piercer, is therefore a kenning or poetical picture- 


compound, # 
synonym in the usual Old-Northern style, for A LANCE, spear, missile, which darts with deadly aim over 
and thro the kamp-wong. This particular kenning I have not seen elsewhere, but in yore-day Northern 
poems are several almost the same. A curious chapter could be written on the names and epithets 
given to forn weapons, and the kennings by which they were painted. However, as I take it, the whole 
word-group #S-UGIS-ELH-SMUHE is = THIS LANCE. 

The next word seems certain, H#ITE, 1 s. pr. indic. I HIGHT, bid, command. 

So I think is am, 2 s. imperative, Go-thou. The weaker sound, # for a or 4, is still a 
distinctive mark in some of our Northern shire-talks, especially in Denmark. In North-English we have 
for long centuries said Gan for Ga and Go. In the oldest N. E. left to us where the word is found 
(about A. D. 950) we have GA, GAB, GAH, GH, GAA, GAB, GAEA, as well as GEONG, GANG, Gone, the O. 5S. E. ed, 


gega, and GANG. In Mod. Eng. we say 60, but in our Northern provinces also gang. — As I think the 


whole is in verse, I do not take the first ea to be the usual emphatic prefix (here gé 


M. Goth. gacacean, O. E. gecaccan, geGan, Ohg. gaGaccaNn, gaGAN, but give it as the 


repeated, GE, GE, GO, GO; but if gecm, the meaning will be the same. 


Also the next group seems sure, GGIN, preposition governing dative. Our old Scando-Gothic 


moles have a host of parallel forms, O. E. G@GN, GEGN, GEN, GEAN. ON-GEAN, A-GEN, &e.; Ohg. cacan, &c.; 


O. Neth. gaan, &.; Dan. teen, &e.; N. L czen, enn, ein, &c.; Swed. tcen; Mod. Engl. cary, again, 
GAINST, AGAINST. 

So apparently vex, dat. s. m. def., the uc, ou, fierce, savage, N. I. Ye(R). 

Next, as it seems, HE, 2 s. imp. of the verb which in N. J. has the form Heysa, to work, 
make, cause, let. This imperative on Bracteate No. 57 appears as H&. 

Thereafter I suggest the group Niv®, here as often without the tip-H, but otherwise in N. IL 
and O. Fris. uyica:; M. G. uytwan; Olden Swedish nica, Olden Danish neten, later NeyE, NeIE, Olden 
Norse Nisa, now NIA, and the Gg is early vocalized in all the Scandian prov. dialects; O. N. E. aniea, 
O. S. E. ayiean; Ohg. and O. S. HNIGAN, NIGAN, and so on; (the frequentative NICKE(N), to nod, is also 
common), This neuter verb everywhere means to bow, bend, and hence to perish. Ntv# may be here 
3 pr.s. subj., but more likely it is in the direct infinitive; in this latter case we must mark the falling- 
away of the -N, as already in the 7th century in the Old North-English. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 940, 
u. HNAG. — Observe the y-rune (4) here, and further on in the word wiyv. On this piece the s-rune 


is always of the oldest type, $. — March 2, 1880. Mr. John Evans, our illustrious English savant, 


has just communicated to me impressions of 6 runic silver Sceattas lately found near Cambridge, and 


now in his splendid collection. Four of them are of the EPA cla from the latter half of the 7th 


century, and one of them has the 4 (y), exactly as on this Spear 
spelt HKI, yr. 


As we now seem to have a stave-cluster giving the required proper name, | take HHGELH to 


-shaft. The king’s name is here 


follow, nom. s. m., if Ntiy# be subjunctive, or more likely ac. s. should nrvw be infinitive. This common 


Scando-Gothic mansname is in modern times HEGEL. Found here for the first time in runics. 

Last, wiyu-Bier(? @), probably dat. s,m. We cannot know whether # or any other vowel 
followed sict. Much longer the inscription could not have been, as we have come near that part of the 
shaft which was daily handled for swinging it off, and the grasp of the fingers would have spoilt the 
writing. But the substantial meaning is apparently clear — im or on the wic-sine, war-bed, battlefield 
or camp. wiyU is thus the same as WIGU, as so often, wig = war, battle. See Word-roll under BIGI 


and uie®. The presence or absence of the nasal (N) is not essential, especially in runics. In Ohg. we 


have both pico, m., and pica, f. — If in verse, a word beginning with w has followed. I propose 
WAPN-BAUTIN = weapon-slain. 
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At present therefore | am inclined to take the whole as substantially: 


EC, ERILEA, £S-UGIS 
EZLE SMUHE HITE: — 
‘GH, G&, 

GEGIN UGH; 

HE NIYE 

HAGEL, 

WIYU-BIGI (? 
wapnbautin).” 

1, ERIL, ANS-UG@’S (= Woden’s) 
IRON-STORM PIERCER (= this Lance) 
BID: — ‘GO, GO, 

GAINST the-SAV AGE; 

HURRY 


EL QUICK, 
on-GORY WAR-BED 


gash him thro? 


Striking is the number of binds in this rune-line, no fewer than ten, ER, #A, MU, H®, HE, GH, 


GE, GE, 6H, HE. The staves themselves are cut with uncommon freedom and elegance; counting each 


double-letter as two, there are 59 in all. 

The formal Casting of the Spear or Dart over the border, as a declaration of war against the 
foe, is well known among several of the Aryan peoples. It seems to me that we have here another 
proof (see Bracteate No. 57) that it also was in use among our Northern forefathers. But we have 


before us the remarkable fact that such a Spear might bear the Ban or Defiance inscribed on its staff. 


In so far this Lance-shaft stands alone. As far as 1 know, no other example has been found in any 
land or time. Weapons bearing the name of the owner or maker are not uncommon. Others inscribed 
with boastful or religious formulas are familiar enough; we have a Runish example on the Gilton Sword. 
Frequently on missiles (especially Sling-bolts) was cut the name or mark of the sender, that the enemy 


struck. But such a formal heathen Ban as this, carved by 


might know by what warrior’s hand he 
one chieftain against another, is something as costly as it is rare. 

Should my reading therefore of the Golden Blink (No. 57) and of this piece be more or less 
reasonable, we have on the Bracteate the proud Clan-cry to their leader bidding him begin the war- 
raid, — while here we have the next step, the hurling of the Spear, bearing the War-ban on its 


bosom, over the frith-mark against the enemy. 


I have to thank the great courtesy of the Norwegian old-lorist Lector Karl Rygh, of Tronyem, 
for acquaintance with an article which, however remotely, in some degree illustrates this remarkable 
Kragehul Spear-shaft. On all the rune-written weapons hitherto known, the staves tell us merely the 
name of the owner, with or without some other phrase. On the Spear-shaft, for the first time, we 
have no such mere name, but a quite different and very peculiar formula. 

Now in the summer of 1879, as Lector Rygh informs me, during repairs in the chancel of 
Mere church, Sparbuen, Nordre Thjems Amt, some feet below the floor, the workmen came upon a 
stone-kist. This was built up with raised slabs, and was remarkably small, only 18 inches by 21. The 
contents were equally: strange: some morsels of iron and bronze, a bronze key to a padlock, a bead of 
black glass, 3 bone-bits of a human hand, and a bone Arrow bearing a runic risting. 

Of course I use the word Arrow here in the same sense as that given to it by Lector Rygh, 
with reference only to its shape. It could not have been used as a weapon, unless perhaps in some 
game, the feather-end being too heavy; and my learned correspondent is doubtless right in his suggestion 
that it was used as a lady’s Hairpin. However this may be, it is in good preservation, the surface 


still sound and hard, and the letters sharply and clearly cut. Not content with sending me all these 
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details, Lector Rygh has had the additional kindness to forward me, for the use of my artist, a most 


exact drawing of this object, half size, here photoxylographt by J. F. Rosenstand: 


ata) “Hh eo 
| TALE Se 


In the line of Scandinavian runes here before us, there is only one divisional point. But I 
venture to think that the inscription is comparatively easy. The # being clearly a bind, doubtless for 


dk4, ona, I would read: 
KLETE GUb DES ER KONA MADA. 


ear (keep, bless) Gob THES (g. 8. m. = that-one, him) as (whom) a-QuEEN (woman) MADDE (made 
wretched, destroyed)! 
= God help him whom a woman ruined (slew)! 
As to the first word and the formula it involves. On the Norse Sylling stone (Vol. 2, p. 794) 


we have: Gup Gare pina, God save thee! On the Dansk Giesingholm sarcophagus (Vol, p75) and 


Stephens, Runic Hall, p. 14) is: SYLL NIKLAOS K&#TI, his-soul may-Saint- Nicholas guard! On the Swedish 


Angby block (Vol. 2, p. 795) stands: MmHEL Katr AY HANS, may-Saint-Michael deliver ond (soul) his! — 


Here we have a 4th example. Gaia is usually esAva in Norse Mss. — The form mapa, 8 s. p. of MA, 


for the usual MApr, is another instance of the older o or a, &c. for the later 1-ending, of which we have 


so many on runic pieces. 


But what is the date of the grave-kist and its contents? We shall never know. Judging 
from the runes and language, perhaps about the 12th century. 

And what is the meaning of the whole? We shall never know. It may refer to some secret 
domestic tragedy, in which a woman was mixt up. KoNA may be translated both woman and wife; who 
shall say which? 

Possibly, from the position of the kist in the church, it may have been a kind of cenotaph 
or pious memorial, privately constructed, containing relics of some Priest who fell a victim in the great 


long 


vage battle waged by the Roman Church against the marriage of the secular Clergy. In some 


way a local Ecclesiastic may have been denounced by, or on account of, a wife or sweetheart by a 
malignant rival; and a sister or near kinswoman may have deposited in the little chamber, with the 
other things, a Prayer for him written — to avoid discovery — on her harmless Hairpin. At all 


events it is a most interesting and romantic old-lave, and as such I give it. 


VALLOBY, KOGE, EAST OF SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


From the original in the Old-Northern Old-hoard, Cheapinghaven. Drawn and Chemityped by 


Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


MOLLEHOI (Mill-how, Mill-hill) is a natural bank southwest of Valloby Church, and was so 
called from an old Post-mill which once stood on its top. Herefrom is a wide view over the broken 


. Shaina i F =e sha fs “ Wee ines vA : 
country around and athwart the famous Koge Bay. In 1869 the owner, who was carting away stones 


from the highest part of this knoll, came upon some olden thing 


s and stowed them aws caring little 


for them. At last, in 1871, they were forwarded to the National Museum by the Schoolmaster 


A. Petersen. They consisted chiefly of a Dish (red Samian Ware), and two silver Beakers with 
barbarian figures in relief on a band below the brim. This led to enquiry, and Prof. Dr, C. Engelhardt 
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was sent down in September 1872 to examine what was left. He found that the grave had been 
shamefully damaged and was now almost ruined, but still he was able to rescue many costly old-laves. 
A notice of his visit was furnisht by him to the Newspaper ‘‘Feedrelandet”, Cheapinghayen, Oct. 1, 


1872, and to ‘“‘Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed”, Kjobenhayn 1873, pp- 


—820 a detailed paper. 
From these sources I draw up the following short description, referring for all minutie to the pages 
of the ‘‘Aarboger”, which are illust 


uted by two score of Magnus Petersen's excellent Chemitypes. 
Let us cut a trench about 6 feet deep. Then dig a rectangular oblong grave 11 to 12 feet 
long and 2 deep, of which about 18 inches at each end being a handstone wall, the rest is the tomb, from 


which nearly 2 feet are thought by Engelhardt to have been partitioned off at the southern end by a 


cobble wall. Nethermost of all we spread a thin layer of flint shards. Above this sand and gravel, 5 


to 6 inches deep. Then a floor of oaken plank, about 1 inch thick. On this a corpse (probably of a 
man), every bit of which however was quite mouldered away. Near the one end were: 


1. A red-clay Samian Dish, 7!/, inches a 


ross at the mouth, with hunting-scenes in raised 
work and a_ half-obliterated potters-mark. — 2, 8. Two Silver Cups, in the style of those from 
Himlingoie (my Vol. 1, p. 330). — 4, 5. Two Roman Bronze Pails, on feet. — 6—9. Four Roman 


Bronze Saucepans and Cullenders. — 10. Fragments of the bronze fittings of a Drinking-horn, most 


likely ‘‘barbarian”. — 11, 12. Bits of two Glass Goblets, blue and white threads on a colorless ground, 


In the 


rave-kist proper, high up on the left, were 46, and lower down on the right 60, glass 


Counters, play-pieces, dark and white. Lower still, left, a piece of amethyst, 2 ribbonlike golden finger- 
rings. In the clay was also found a third similar ring and a golden spiral arm-band, the two ends in 
the snake-type. Further, two silver fibule. Still lower, right and at the feet, 4 Roman Bronze Dishes 


and Pails, and an earthen Pot with ear. All the bronzes have the (usually Roman) concentric circles 


below. The two Pails with handle and the Pot have the furrow or fluted ornament. On the outside 
bottom of the one Pail is a RuNIc INscRIPTION. There were also a couple of small silver ornaments. 

The grave had thereafter been apparently covered over with an oaken plank and a flat stone. 
Above this a pile of small cobbles, then the soil heapt up, and above all a mound of earth some 45 
paces in diameter, with footstones. But all this overground work has nearly disappeared in the 
present century. 


Being thus familiar with the grave and its contents, we can proceed to examine the Runish 


Bronze vessel, with its characteristic fluting. As we see, it is Roman or Roman-provincial manufacture. 


I give it here half size. 


Underneath is a Runic scribble, in the usual way. Only 5 letters. The owner, as so often, 


has cut-in his name. The following is what is left of this bottom-plate, also half the bigness. 
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That it is Runic, not Roman as some have asserted, is certain. There is no mistaking the 


first stave, the w. But I add this part full size. 


In spite of the damage and corrosion, all can be made out save the upper part of the last 
rune. It was apparently Y (a), judging from the look and the widish space from the foregoing stave, 
which would give room for the arm on the left. But if not, it may have been F (#), or even |. Thus 


the common Scando-Gothic mansname 
WIS(A) or WIS(2) or WIS(I). 


The date we cannot fix with absolute certainty, but everything points to about the 4th century. 


GLOSTRUP, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 858. 
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VEILE, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 332. 
This lost stone may perhaps have borne: 


ENI ISINGDMA. 
y1-carved-these-runes to-1SINGTHEW. 


VOLDTOFTE, FYN, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 3338, LVIL 


VORDINGBORG, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 335, 857, EVIL. 


Lower down, the bind-rune Hw, probably =u.... w(RoTE). Still lower, ur. Perhaps this is short 
for UI(KI DUR RUNA), or KINI-RUNAR or KUML &c., may-Thur-win-(bless)-these-runes! &e. 
With regard to the doubt thrown by my learned friend Dr. Vigfusson (see his valuable 


Sturlunga Saga, 1878, Vol. 1, p. clxxxvii) on mpist here, and on its form elsewhere, I would remark, — 


that I know of only 3 or 4 instances of this mansname on runic pieces. They are: Nom. Svartsji, 
Upland, Sweden, heathen, (Lilj. 8345. Dybeck fol. II, 62), avist; Kirk Michael, Ie of Man. Christian, where 
W. Camden has a clear apist. tho the stone may have borne avis, while Cumming has distinctly artist; 
Fuglie, Skine, Sweden, unpublisht, heathen, apparently (Ap)IsL1; and ace. Vordingborg, heathen, undoubtedly 
mpIsL. Thus there is no clear instance of apisL in the Western lands. As to the Ile of Man the only 


possible one is doubtful. 


KALLERUP, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 342. 


HURNBURZ BIN, SUIDIKS. 


HURNBURIS STONE, SWITHING (= SWITHE’S-SON). 


18 
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SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


From the original, in my own Old-hoare Chemityped full size by Prof. MAGNUS PETERS. 


Games of chance have of course been known always and everywhere. The special sport called 


Dice-playing is of very great antiquity, but probably was not in use among ourselves till after the 


Bronze period. It was apparently introduced into our “barbarian” lands with many other things, tools 
and ornaments and luxuries, which came in a few hundred years before Christ and for some centuries 
later from the great centers of Classical civilization. At least I am not aware of any “Die” having 
been found in the Scando-Gothic countries previous to the Early Iron Age. Less common of old was 
the 4-sided Talus, more usual the 6-sided Alea or Tessera. Both were made of all sorts of materials, 
sometimes even of the precious metals. The Talus had only 4 flat sides, the other two (the ends) 
being more or less rounded, so that the bone would not stand on either of them. The Alea or Tessera, 
with which we are more familiar, was mostly a cube, but sometimes oblong in shape. In Thorsbjerg 
Moss (date A. D. 250—300) was found an Amber Die or Talus, the pips markt by incised concentric 
circles, the corners rounded off and the form longish, so that it cannot stand on the end-numbers 1 
and 6!, In the Vi Moss (date 300—350) 4 Dice were taken up, of the usual cube make, the 6 sides 
bearing 1 to 6 pips (a ring round a point), as also 2 long Tali with 4, 3 and 6 pips on three of the 


sides, while the 4th and the ends had no mark; all these were of bone. In Worsaae’s Oldsager, 


long 


No. 366 (No. 468 in ed. 2) is engraved a longish Die of bone, apparently nearly as old, found with 2 


others in a grave-how at Vang, Hedemarken. Norway. On the longer sides are 3, 4, 5, 6 large dots 
surrounded by ringlets, while each end has only one such, so that this Tessera has no 2-mark. In the 


same grave were Arrow heads of Iron and Bone, a corroded Iron Sword, an Iron Ax, a bone Comb and 


3 


other thin Similar specimens are drawn elsewhere. They occur in various parts of Europe. Several 
have been found in England, perhaps the latest being those from Kent, whose age is about the 6th 
century’. The pips are here made by a dot within 2 concentric roundels. 

In my Museum is a cogged Die from the middle age, found in Sealand, but as far as I know 
no Die has yet been made public bearing Runic staves. I can now however communicate such a piece, 
and one so much the more interesting as it is evidently made by a Northern “barbarian” in imitation 


of a Roman or Romanizing original’. There is no doubt of its genuineness, which has been acknowledged 


by such illustrious experts as Steenstrup and Herbst. It came into my hands in 1865. 1 bought it for 
a trifle from a dealer, who stated that it had been found in Sealand. It is of Soapstone (Steatite), 


most rudely made, damaged, rather oblong than square, and has 1 to 6 points or rather holes, some 


of them shallow others perhaps bo 


red deeper in after times. The slight scratches here and there are 


not letters. All the sides are of different sizes. 


The 1- and the 6-side offer nothing remarkable. But the 4-pip has a clear and bold runic 
risting, cut-in after the holes were made, and still well preserved. As far as I can see, this can only 


1 


Engelhardt, Thorsbjerg Mosefund, } Pl. 4, fig Id. Denmark in the Early Iron Age, p. 43. Same plate. — 
2 Td. Vimose Fundet, p. 11, 12, and pl. 2, fig. 6, 7. — ® Antiqyariske Annaler, Vol. 4, p. 459—60. — 4 J. Brent, F.S. A., 
Researches in the Old-English grave-field at Sarr, p. 46, where they are engraved. (Archzwol. Cantiana, 6, London 1868). — ® A Die 
of Burnt Clay found in a grave in Holbek Amt, Sealand, Denmark, is in the Danish Museum. It is rather oblong, about 1 inch 
in length, and yery rude. The points or pips are prickt in: 6 pips opposite to 5, 1 opposite to 2, and 4 oyor-ag 3. This is 


therefore very like the Runie Die, and is equally the work of a native Dane. 


SEALAND. —,_ FREDERIKSBERG. — HELN. 
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be in the O. Northern staves. As I take it, stave one is certainly a bind-rune (up, \ and pb), while 
letter 2 is plainly F (#), followed by tc (I and < written close, as elsewhere). The last mark is cut 
small for want of room, as so often. It is 1 (7). ‘hus: 
UDAICT 
DISFAVOR (= BAD! The Bad Throw!) 


The word is correct enough, and the meaning plain enough. It is even still in use in Iceland. 
See the Word-roll. 


The 3 and the 5 pips are as usual. But the 2-side has a V-mark or a bind of V and Pf (1). 
What is its right position (perhaps A) I do not know, nor can I tell its meaning, unless it signify 
UEL, VEL, WELL, FavoR, the Good Throw. 

I have to thank the great kindness of the accomplisht old-lorist Joseph Anderson, Esq., 
F.S.A.Se., the Keeper of the Scottish Museum in Edinburgh, for the information that the collection 
there contains a Cast of this Die, which came to it some years ago, when and how not known. Of 
course it must have been before the original was bought by me in 1865. 

In Roman days 3 or 4 of these Tali or Tesseree were thrown at once. But there were many 
varieties of play. When only one Die was used, it may have been for some special purpose, either as 
to who should begin the game or for luck and unluck in general. Perhaps here the 4-side may have 
been selected as the dad number, and markt as such by the “barbarian” owner. The 2-side may then 
have been lookt upon as the good number. 

For remarks on the material of this Die (Potstone, Lapis ollaris), see Férde, under Norway, 


and Kinneved, under Sweden. 


FREDERIKSBERG, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 750—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 861. 


I now think I can read this little stone amulet. It was, I believe, for finding out a Thief. 
Such pieces and inscriptions were used in various ways, in a vessel with water and a small looking- 
glass, or otherwise, tlrat the Thief's image might appear. The whole accompanied with Charm-words. 
I take the risting to be: 
DIWBYO-FUNDR. 
THIEF-FIND. (= For finding a Thief.) 


The end-r seems to be written below for symmetry, to fill up. 


HELNAS, FYN, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 750—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 338. 


The broken part I now fill in: rrvxwapu (Hanum alir), prowNned (were drowned, were lost at 
sea) (with-Him all; = he was lost at sea with all his men). 
For Latin graye-stones mentioning DEATH BY DROWNING see Le Blant, Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule, 


Vol. 1, p. 15 and fol. 


18* 
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FREERSLEV, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—850. 


Drawn and Chemityped from the original block, now in the Old-Northern Museum, Cheapinghaven, 


by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


In April 1876 the garden dike of Arodgird, Freerslev Mark, Frederiksborg, Sealand, was cleared 


away. The workpeople came upon a large. stone, a softish sandstone, 4 feet 6 inches high, about 2 


feet broad a 3 By iy owe 5 Sr ee Ait Fee £ 
et broad and about 2 feet thick. This they clove lengthways in 3 pieces. But the owner of the 


homestead, Hr. Kristen Olsen, now remarkt some letters on one side, and stopt all further cleaving. 


He called in a High-school teacher, Herr J. Olesen, who saw at once that the staves were runes, and 


information of the find was instantly sent to the Old-Northern Museum. Official examination followed, 


the value of the block was at once acknowledged; and the owner, Hr. Olsen, generously gave it to the 
Sony (2 sly ga 


Museum. It has suffered very little. Only at one part some of the surface has scaled off, whereby 2 
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letters are partly and 2 wholly gone. But even these can with great probability be supplied. A stave 
or two at the end is also dim and doubtful, but can still be redd with reasonable certainty. The runes 
have been slightly cut, then rubbed-in with a sharp stone or instrument, and are therefore unusually 
deep and broad. Some of the characters, especially the F and the R, vary much in form, as is not 
uncommon. ‘The inscription is: 
IN + UKUNITA - SKWLFSAR(Fik)I - IWKAFTAERRNR(D)ISI 
ASLAIKIR - RAISTISTAIN - 
- IKRAFAISINER 

We here see 2 of the Old-Northern runes still left, the = and the w, consequently the 
monolith is overgang. There is no 0. If it had occurred, it would likely have belonged to the O. N. 
futhork, and would have been %. : i 

We have also here another of the many instances of short writing, to save labor. Several 
letters are understood. This is clear from the words IkR, SKWLFS, IWK and RNR. 

The question and the difficulty, as so often on these monuments, is where we are to begin, 


and in what order we must take the lin 


As I believe. we commence with line 2, continue with 
le 3, and end with the uppermost or long line. Let us now see how this will work, taking the 
words separately: 

#SLAIKIR, Nn. 8., a Common mansname, whose oldest form would be aNnsLaK(a)s. We have it 
in runics aS nom. AOSLIKAR, ASLACAR, ASLAKR, OSLAKS, USLAKR: as gen. ASLAKS; ac. OSLAIK, OSLAYK, OSLAK. 
— There are repeated instances on Scandian monuments, both in Runish and Roman letters, of the 
nom. mark (older form -s), as R, AR, HR, ER, IR, OR and ur. It afterwards fell away. 

RAISTI, 3 s. p., the usual RAISED, set up. 

STAIN, ac. s. m., as continually, this sToNnz, this-the-sTone. 

IkR, g. s. f. Here evidently written short for IkUR, that is INKUR, INGUR, of INGA, a common 
womans-name. Besides the many instances in the Old-Northern runes, we have it in the nom. a dozen 
times as IKA in the later runes and half-a-dozen as INKA, with 2 instances of the gen. as IkUR and one 


g. fem. was first pointed out by Carl Siive, and 


as INKUR. This local dialectic ending -uR in the gen. sing 
supported by me with fresh examples in my 0. N. R. Mon.* In this my Vol. 3 are 5 clear additional 
instances. My dozen runic examples of this fem. gen. in -uR date from heathen days downwards, but are all 
Swedish. For the first time we have here one on an overgang Old-Northern monument and in Denmark. 

AFA, g. s. f., a Grandmother (the sound intended probably very near our Arar or Ar&). As 
far as | know the only yet found direct Scando-Gothic parallels to the Lat. avus, grandfather, avis, 
grandmother, and AVUNCULUS, mother’s brother, are the Norse-Icel. ari, a grandfather, and the M. Goth. 
AWO, a grandmother. Of course it is only paucity of really olden pieces which prevents us adding to 
this scanty list. (The N. I. otherwise has amma for Grandmother.) As I suppose, we have here an 
additional example. I cannot doubt that this Old-Danish arai, which is here gen. sing. fem. in apposition 


with the gen. sing. f. KUR and sINaR, is quite simply a feminine, answering to the N. 1. masculine, and 


igm the M. Goth awo should have made awons in the gen., but 


signifying grandmother.” By the parad 
it may have been something else, for it only occurs once, and then in the dative (2 Tim. 1, 5, awon 


pEINAI). As we see, the 0. Danish gen. form here is rar’, 


1 ‘This is besides examples in MSS. and in the living tung of Gotland. 
2 Jt is no more ‘incredible and impossible” that the Old-Danish should have locally preserved this word (its nom. form 
here unknown) for Grandmother, than that the same language should (in a modified meaning) have kept the old word for Daughier- 


ally extinct in all the Scando-Gothie tungs, And yet, 


in-law. With the single exception of modern German, this term is now practice 
I believe, it lives on unobserved in Denmark. Omitting Slavic and other dialects, this vocable was the Sanscrit snusni; the Latin 
spA-DOTTIR); the Ohg. snur, snorv, &c., Mhg. 


nurus; the 0. Engl. snorv (now, DAUGHTER-IN-LAW); the Icelandic sNor, sNOR (now, TE! 
snor, sNorcH, &c., on the Main still scandrcw, (but now almost driven out by the compound schwieceR-TocuteR); the O. French nore 


(now, BELLE FILLE or BRU), the O. Proy. Novers. The Daughter-in-law being so often the longed-for favorite who should perpetuate 


the name and house of “the old folks”, became in Danish equal to Darling, and then a pet-word for Baby. But as this might be 
of either sex, it became neuter in Danish. Most terms of kinsmanship have undergone immense changes, even within the times reacht 


by written remains. ‘This curious Danish word is the still often used nor, NoER, also NURRIS, NorRES, NuS, @ Baby, Darling, Pet. 


8 The O. North Engl. gen. of these fem. nouns is mostly in -ap, - 
mase. form, gen. in -s, as in Modern English. The 0. Fris. here has mostly in g. s. -a, -8; the O. S. Engl. -ay, 
vs. When the x became nasalized 


; -0, -U, but many of them haye assumed a strong 


the O. Sax. 


; the Ohg. -un, -wN, -IN, -0, -A. The still older M. Goth. has -ons, -p 


-UN, -ON, -AN, 
many local changes sprung up, of which only the commonest are in grammars, among them the above -vr, s to R, and in Scandinavia 


later the R fell away leaving only -o or -v. 
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SINER, s. f., (now sin in Danish); in O. Engl. sINRE (now extinct, = HIS, HER); N. I. sryyar, 


O. Sw. SINNAR, § mR (now SIN). On other runic stones occurs twice as SINAR, and twice in the shorter 


“popular” incoming form sIN, — Hillesjé. Upland, last passus but one: PAR KUAM KAIRLAUK AT ARFI INKU(r), 
TuTUR sINaR (see Vol. 2, p. 716, 885), THERE (thus) CAME KAIRLAUK AT (to) the-arv (inheritance, property) 
of-INKA, DAUGHTER SIN (her). — Smula, W. Gotland: KULI RSbI (= RISPI) STIN PEST EFTIA BDR (= BRUPR) KUNU 


SINAR, ESBURN OK IULA, TREKA HRPA (= HARDA) KUDA. 
IAN DIR URDU TUDIR 
I LPI (= LIPI) USTR. 
WE (wife) SIN (his), ESBURN EKE IULI, DRENGS (soldiers) 


KULI RAISED STONE THIS AFTER the-BROTHERS Of-Q 
HARD (very) GOOD. 
in (but) THEY worTH DEAD (died, fell) 
In the-LitH (fleet, enpedition) out-EAsT 
tly as on the Freerslev stone. — Hars 


Observe the many contractions here, to save labor, e 


Upland: KUNAR, SUN FARULFS, LIT KIARA MIRKI FR (= FIR) SIAL IUFURFAST (= IUFURFASTAR), STIUBU SIN (= SINAR), 
TOTUR HULMTIS (= HULMTISAR); KUNAR, SON Of-FARULF, LET GARE (set up) this-MARK FOR the-SOUL of -IUFURFAST, 


p-child sin (his), the-pauGHurer of-HULMTIs. — Morby, Upland: KHULU LIT KIRA BRO FR (= FIR) ANT 


s 


KILAUA, TOTUR SIN, UK SUM ATT ULFR. UBIR RISTI; KHULU LET GARE (inake) BRoo (bridge this) ror the-onp 
(soul) of-KILLAUK, EKE suM (her whom) are (owed, owned, had-to-wife) utr, UBIR RISTED (carved the runes). 


It is scarcely possible that the word can be any other than this pronoun in the gen. s. f. But in this 


case it is decisive as to the case and gender of 1kuR and arar. We have an exactly similar genitive 


formula on the Delsbo stone, Helsingland, Sweden, which see under ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. It begins: 


(an)UNTR, KIRIBIS_SUN, RISTI (kuml) RUDUR, HANAR A UAR-IU; (an)UNT (= ANUND), KRIB'S (= GRIP'S) 
SON, RAISED (these-cumbels = these the grave-marks) of-RUTHA, HER ON (at) VAR-EY. Here RubUR is gen. s. f. 


of RUPA, just as IKR (=IKUR) is 


en. s. f. of rka (INKA), — I add another Danish example, about 10th 
century, of these genitive grave-formulas; Hune, Vendsyssel, N. Jutland (Thorsen, Danske Runem. 2, 
1, pl. 78). 

HUFI, DURKIL, PURBIURN SATU STIN RUNUL 


HINS RAD-SBAKA. 
HUFI, THURKIL and THURBIURN SET-up this-minne-STONE Of-RUNULF, YON (the) REDE-SPAIK (rede-sharp, 
wise im counsel). 
IN, adv. IN, but, as so often. 
UK, 3 Ss. p. HEWED, cut, carved (the runes), as very frequently. The 3 s. p. of Haveua, Ke. 


has very many forms. It occurs on @ dozen other stones as OK, UK and UKU. 


uniTR, n.s. Mansname. Very rare in any Scando-Gothie dialect. Possibly stands (onir) on the 
Norrsunda stone, Upland, Sweden. In Ohg. occurs as UNNITH, UNNID, UNNIT. 
SKWLFS (= SIKwULFS), g. s. Mansname. Here first found in runics, as far as I know. Is the 


rare N. J. ssjétrr; the O. E. siczwuLr, sicutr; Ohg. sIGIwoLr, SIGULF. 


A(Rrik), n.s.m. This is the only considerable damage on the whole stone, for which we are 


duly thankful. I think the word can only be the common arriki. The « is plain. Then comes a large 


part of the rR and the foot of another stave, doubtl r. The 1 and K are broken away entirely, from 


the large piece scaled off here. arrikt has not yet been found in any English dialect, but it is common 


in Scandinavia as a masc. fem. noun, heir or hen ARV-TAKER. Our old dialects had a crowd of 


different words and wordforms to express this. See the Word-row, Vol. 2, under £RBINGA 


But the 

ARF-NUMA, ARF-WARD, would usually be the son, and accordingly both on yellums and stones arri and 

ARFING are frequently used for son as well as heir. Here the meaning is son, as so often in runics. 
IWKA (=IWIKA), the A repeated as usual in runics, IWKAFTA=IwiKa_arra. Ady, Ever, alway. 


We all know the adj. M. G. ayuK(s), Ohg. Ewic. QO. Engl. ace, Ecz, O. S. Ewie, O. Fr. Ewcu, EWIG, 


everlasting, from the stem aw, AF, EY, time; and we see at once that the O. E. mcr, rece has lost its w. 


This it did so early that no 0. E. mwic has yet been found, and the whole word died out early in Eng- 


land. In Scandinavia also it disappeared so quickly that it is as yet unknown in very old parchments. 
It was re-introduced into Sweden and Denmark (as Evie) late in the middle age from the German EWIG. 
But it had of course existed in the oldest Scandinavian, and we have it ieee as a mansname in runics 
(z10IKI, dat.) on the heathen Sparlésa stone, West Gotland, Sweden. a name which answers to the Ohg. 


avico. The adverb in vowel-ending is scarcer still. It is the 0. E. = 


nop, Ohg. ewico, This, it 
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seems to me, is the word here. It is found also, as 1A1UKA, on the lately discovered Pilgards stone, 
Gotland, (9th century), which see. We have many terms on olden runic memorials for rest, repose or 
fame AYE or EVER or EVERLASTING. Sometimes this is applied to the rune-inscribed monument itself. 
The formula of the everliving grave-words, the longlasting funeral-stone, is very rare on antique Christian 
memorials. But there is one clear and striking example in Le Blant (Inscriptions Chrét. de la Gaule 


antérieures au VIIT° siécle, Vol. 1, Paris 1856, 1b BOONE canon! 


'VLVM CVM AETERNETATE VINCTVRVM..... 


DIDICAVIT, ‘lui a consacré ce titulus qui ne périra pas.” 

APTA, adv. AFTER-HER. Properly a prep. with her understood. This adverbial usage is frequent 
on our runic grave-minnes. ‘The word itself, partly as of one syllable and partly as of two, has about 
100 different shapes of spelling on the stones. This one, arva, is of the rarest. 

HR-RNR (= £R-RUNAR), ac. pl. f. ORE-RUNES, honor-staves, words of respectful commemoration. 
Both the Bjérketorp and the Stentofte monoliths, which see, (Bleking, Sweden, O. Northern, about 7th 


century) announce that the GzN-RUNES (GINE-RUNEA, GINO-RONOA), mighty letters, powerful staves) mazz 


(Mamba, speak, tell, declare, perpetuate) the-orz (RH, ac. s. f., honor, fame, worshipful remembrance) 
of the deceast.* As here we have #R-RUNAR, so on the Hauggriin block, Gotland, the laudatory minne- 
pillar is called arv-BEKUN, honor-beacon. 

pIsI, (the bP much worn and very indistinct), pron. ac. pl. f. rHzsz Among the endless forms 
assumed by this pronoun ‘on the monuments is pist as ac. pl. f. It occurs several times. RUNES THESE 
(in, different runic spellings) is a standing phrase, is found hundreds of times. It cannot be denied that 


we have it here also. 


I hope all may admit that the above reading and version are substantially correct. But in 
that case we may add that the whole inscription is in verse, 6 lines of stave-rime of a simple kind: 
HSLAIKIR RAISTI STAIN, 
IKR (= INGUR), AFAI SINER; 
IN UK UNITR, 
SKWLFS (= SIGWULFS) AR(Fik)1, 
IWKA (= IWIKA)_AFTA 
ER-RNR (= HR-RUNAR) (D)ISI. 
ISLAIK RAISED this-STONE, 
INGA’S, HIS GRANDMOTHER'S; 
BUT SET UNI, 
SON Oof-SIGWULF, 
EVER AFTER-her 
ORE-RUNES (honor-words) THESE. 
The genealogy will be: 
Grandfather: siawuLr — INGA, Grandmother. 


UNID, Son. 


EISLAIK, Grandson. 
Thus the lady 1N@a lived to a venerable old-age, as many have done before and after her day. 
However we fix the date of this stone, whether we make it 50 years older or younger, we 
have the same features as so often, a local dialect in a flux and flow; modernisms like sratn beside 
archaisms like arat and mwKa: the fem. gen. 1KR, but also the fem. gen. Arar; the nom. masc. ending -IR, 
but also -R, uk for HUK, and so on. But I suppose all now begin to suspect the “iron laws” and “fixt 
grammar” and “normal speech” and ‘‘uniform development” and all that, as applied to our manifold 


olden local Scandinavian as well as all other similar Scando-Gothic remains. Partial “uniformity” belongs 


iplined conventional book-languages — till they also change. 


only to sharply polisht and dis 


1 Otherwise the oldest Ms. Swedish instance of this word mra, which I remember is in K. Magnus’ Stadga, 1285 (Dipl. 


Syec. I, 653): “at per hawi mere #Rv”. 
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HORNING. O1-n. BR. Mon. p. 348. 


In 1873 the Danish Archeologist Hr. V. Boye carefully examined this stone, and showed that 
the reading is KuL, as I have given it, and not Kup. See his article in “Jyllands-Posten” for Oct. 1, 
1873. But he also pointed out that there is no mark between the 1 and the a, consequently no 4, and 
therefore FRIALS(I) not FRIHALS(I). Thus no Old-Northern rune on this stone, which consequently goes out. 

At the same time he kindly took an excellent paper squeeze for me, and I can testify that 
the stone undoubtedly reads KUL and FRIALS(I). 

In his “Den Nordiske Kirkes Grundleggelse”, Part 3, Kjobenhavn 1876, 8vo, p. 586, the 
learned author, Hr. A. D. Jorgensen, thinks that the word Kur should be taken for cur. (GuLp, gold, 
gifts), and refers to the ‘“‘ek mun gifa per frelsi ok kaupeyri”, I shall give thee freehalse (freedom) eke 
cheap-oras (goods or monies), of the Gisle Surson’s Saga, p.81. This is possible. But that Kut (coll, 
adoption) is not Icelandic is no argument. The stone is Danish, not Icelandic. The reader can decide 


for himself. — Sept. 1879. Prof. Thorsen’s ‘Danske Runemindesmerker”, Pl. 55, agrees with Boye. 


JYDERUP, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D.: A, 800—900; B, 1200—1300. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 859. 


At p. 72 of Dr. H. Hofberg’s “‘Nerikes Gamla Minnen”, 8vo, Orebro 1868, is engraved a thin 
3-cornered stone found at Resta in Mellésa Parish, Nerike. It is. almost identical with the one before 


us, but is smaller and runeless. The author describes it as an Amulet. 


SNOLDELEV, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 345, 857. 


With regard to the Cup-markings on this and other stones, see the remarks at the beginning 
of this volume, p. 7, 8. 


BARSE, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1000—1100. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 862. 
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MAGLEKILDE, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A, D. 1000—1100. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 864. 


SADING, oun. R. mon. p. 351. 


1 now think the runes must be taken as one word, the mansname 
SKAR. 
This stone, most likely from the 12th century, in that case bears no O. N. rune, and goes out. 


THISTED, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1100—1200. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 355. 
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The arm of thet is a Mttle lower down than I had given. This is here corrected, and ] 
therefore repeat the plate. But these variations in the 1, &c. are multitudinous, and there can be little 
doubt that the word is the common epithet sol = sun, beauty, darling, as I have said. orm is a 
woman’s-name, and one of the commonest, in which case to read son would be meaningless. Some 


son would of course be 


propose to take it as a side-form of, and equal to, the mansname PORER, when 
admissible, But this would not get rid of the plain Y=A in TADIS. Consequently I hold fast to 


DOR, TADIS SOL, HUILER HERA. 


THORA, TAD'S SUN, WHIL (rests) HERE. 


Prof. C. Save thinks that TapIS SOL is the sun of TADIR (m.) or TADI (neut.) a place-name, as 


the beauty of was and is said of places not persons. — He adds, compare TabI, neut. (fat. fruitful region) 


from Icel. rapa, f. dunged ground, hay from fat soil (= Dal. rapa, f.), Icel. Tap, n., Gotl. TAD, n., manure. 


TOMMERUP, 


EALAND, DENMARK. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1227. 


From the original in the Danish Old-Northern Museum. Drawn and Chemityped. full s 


Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN.* 


by 


An unnamed private gentleman sent this piece as a gift to the Danish Museum in Jan. 1876. 
It was found in digging a grave in the Church-yard at Tommerup near Kallundborg in Arts Herred 
(Hundred), Holbek Amt (County), Sealand, 6 feet from the nave of the church and in a depth of 5 
feet. It lay in the loose earth, doubtless once in a coffin now quite rotted away. 

The little sirver cur here before us is of simple coarse make, and is so bare of any particular 
characteristic that it is not easy to fix its age. It has been attributed by well-informed persons to the 
11th or 12th century and later, down to the 14th and 15th. All that we have to guide us is, that it 
was found in a Christian grave or grave-yard, which would seem to point rather to early than to late 
Christian times, and that it bears runes. Should these last be properly identified, they will more or 
less decide the question of greater or less antiquity. 


There is ever 


reason to think that it is of home manufacture, fashioned by some Danish 


Silversmith. It has evidently been long and much used. The wear and tear is so great that it is not 


oT 
5 


a little damaged.” Some of the holes haye been mended by pouring in fresh metal, But a later break 


1 The substance of this article appeared in Danish, in ‘‘Kirkehistoriske Samlinger”, Kjobenhayn 1876, 8yo, pp. 524-535 

® We must remember that the Chalice would often be exposed to extreme friction, from being hastily placed by the priest 
in his wallet or saddlebags’ And it often accompanied his portative altar. Add to this, that in certain cases, on administering the 
sacrament to one on his deathbed, who was so sick that he could not swallow the wafer, the priest was allowed to administer the 


viaticum in extremis dipt in wine, for which the chalice would be required. 
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remains wide open. No other such Rune-inscribed Cup, as far as I know, has as yet been heard of in 
any Northern land. 

Coming now to the Runes — whatever they may mean. They are as coarse and rough as all 
the rest of the work. Ag might be expected, being cut along the actual rim, they are greatly worn, 
besides the direct damages. We cannot therefore be sure how the simple workman proceeded. But 


the whole somewhat reminds us of the Forsa Ring, and several other runic ristings on metalwork, 
especially the iron-work of Church-doors: If engraved, the letters have been as it were dug in with a 


sharp heavy tool; or maybe they were puncht in with small punches. In either case lighter lines have 


sveral of the staves seem to have been 


been added with a graver, but they have all nearly perisht. 
shortened or symbolized in the olden way, calling to mind some features in the Helsing runes, the 
Forsa Ring, the Rok stone, &e. 

At p.535—5 and elsewhere I have spoken of the variety of objects on which the Alphabet was 


formerly used, in order to familiarize all classes with their letters. Among the rest I pointed out 


various things used by the Clergy and the Church, such as Fonts, Bells, Church-til Church-pillars, 
Church-tympana of granite. Here we find the Runie Staverow on a Silver Cup, which I look upon as 
the Chalice or Commaunion-Cup of a Priest. 


ribution to all the faithful. For 


Of a Priest, for his own private use, not of an Altar for dis 
it is so exceptionally small? that it never could have been intended for the latter purpose. By the 
time the Roman-Christian faith was fully establisht in Denmark, the distribution of the elements in 
both kinds had been abolisht. The Bread alone was given to the Laity. Only the Priest continued to 
partake of the Wine as well as the Bread. 

But in this case the Chalice before us cannot be older than the end of the 12th or the 
beginning of the 13th century, for it was at this time that the innovation of confining the Wine to the 


Cler 


* came in, and was finally sanctioned by the Pope (Innocent III, about 1215). 


In this way the Communion-Cup came to be a special mark and privilege of an Ecclesiastic. 
And this again led to the custom so common in the West of burying a Priest with his Chalice lying 
on his breast. Examples of this are common enough in England and other countries. At present [ 
only know of 2 other such in Denmark. Both of them are spoken of in ‘Nye Danske Magazin” (4to, 


Vol. 6, Kjobenhayn 1836, p. 89 and Plate 1, fig. D). The one was the plain Sacramental Cup, over 


4 inches high, found in the tomb of Archbishop Absalon in Soro, when it was opened in 1827. Its 
edges were so sharp that it would seem never to have been used, and to have been bought for the 
purpose. The Archbishop died in 1201. It is thus described: “Of silver, in the usual elder form, 
beaten out very thin, without either ornament or inscription. ..... As far as could be seen and from 
the position of the arms when the coffin was opened, its foot was held by the folded hands, as we so 
often find it figured on olden graye-stones.” — The second is thus spoken of: ‘The Chalice found 
some years ago in the grave opened in Roskilde has about the same shape, but is only of tin. It was 


4 


lying at the side of the corpse, which was in a monk’s dress.” At this time Communion Cups of 


Wood or Copper were forbidden. Most were of some precious metal, sometimes, in case of poverty, 


lice was only given, in his grave, to the Archbishop, Bishop or Abbot. We 


1 Jt is a mistake to suppose that the Ch; 


have abundant proofs that it was deposited in the grave of the Priest in general, whatever his rank. 


2 halices so small as this one are rare. Comparatively small ones are not uncommon. 


3 Even before this, early in the 12th century, as extravagant and carnal views, greater and greater materialism, as to the 


Holy Sacrament, rapidly ned ground in the West — culminating at last in Transubstantiation — there was in large sections of 


who were now aceused of ‘profaning” the cup. As superstition increast, both 


the higher clergy an increasing jealousy of the lai 


iastics and laity abundantly “‘profaned’” the wafer also, and, to carry out this reasoning, the Roman Church should haye abolisht 


ecel: 
the Sacrament of the Altar altogether, instead of merely forbidding the half of it to the great body of the faithful. In any case the 


withdrawal of the Cup had practically become the rule in the West by the end of the 12th century, 
4 Feb, 1876. Archivary Herbst has just kindly drawn my attention to a 4th such Sacramental Cup — if such it be — 
which has lately been re-examined in the Old-Northern Museum. It is almost identical in size and shape with the one from Tommerup, 


ssively worn, Apparently it must have been a Chalice, for its smallness and its peculiar type recall 


only it is of brass. It is ex 


nothing secular in the middle age, but exactly coincide with the usual Communion Cup. As it has no mark or ornament or inscrip- 


tion, it is impossible to fix its age. Probably it belonged to a very poor Priest, its material being so cheap. Such things of copper 


and brass &e. must have been often used by the lower cle 


the Museum Protocol (under (. 272) it was given to the National Coll 


else they would not so frequently have been forbidden. According to 


tion in 1867 by the land-owner Christen Hedegaard of Sevel 


near Holstebro in North Jutland, and was said to have been found in ‘‘Galgehoi” in Fly Parish. — In older days finds were very 


carelessly registered. I am not aware of any such cup being distinctly noticed as found in a grave in Sweden or Norway. 
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of Tin. Glass was now almost disused; one such, however, large and thick in make, from a Church in 
Smiland, Sweden, is in the Husaby Museum. 

The Chalice being the mark of the Priest also led to its being carved in the middle age on 
the funeral stone, with or without the Cross or an Inscription. All would know at once, on seeing such 
a Chalice-sculptured Slab, that a Clergyman of higher or lower grade slept beneath. Such Cup-carved 


Slabs are not uncommon in Scandinavia, Where any figure is sculptured, the Cup is held on the 


breast. This is also the case with the finest example known to me, the Funeral Brass of Bishop 
Nicholas of Roskilde, who died in 1395. But this whole class can best be studied in Upsala, in whose 
noble Cathedral nearly half a hundred such Chalice-bearing grave-slabs were or still are, some of them 
of interesting types. They go down to the first half of the 16th century, and may be seen engraved in 
Joh. Peringskiéld’s valuable “Monumenta Ullerakerensia cum Upsalia Nova Illustrata” (fol. Stockholm 1719). 

Now the Alphabet on this Sacramental Cup may have been inscribed not only to refresh the 
good Priest’s own memory, but also that he might teach therefrom the young men committed to his 
charge, especially those reading for the Priesthood. For the Runes were still used by the Church for 
both Missionary and Literary purposes. 

The number of such Runish Stave-rows on Stone, Metal, Wood, Parchment, Paper &c. is 
very large. I have myself given crowds of them. Many are not complete. Letters are sometimes omitted 
from carelessness or accident or as being supposed to be understood, just as when we say or write ABO 
we mean the whole Latin Alphabet. Often the list stops of itself, there beimg no room on the piece 
to put more characters, so it ends with a kind of understood e cetera. Then there are endless varia- 
tions in the shapes; not only has a letter two or more types, from time to time or place to place, 


but these types themselves are continually modified, for elegance or to suit the spot on which they 


stand, or altered by some flaw or hard surface, or at the mere play and caprice of the writer. And 
in the middle age these Futhorks are often transitional or mixt, some of the signs belonging to the 
older and longer alphabet, others to the younger and shorter. Thus we have every possible difference, 
and they run from near 30—40 staves down to the usual later 16, or even fewer still. 

Now taking the letters on the Chalice as they stand, and viewing them in this practical light, 
it will be clear that the rough writer has copied on the rim A RUNIC FUTHORK OF 21 STAVES, followed 
by THE DATE. 

As we know, the Runic Alphabet is called rurHoRK because it begins with an r and goes on 
in this order. Now let us take each character separately: 

1. rv. Of this there is no doubt. 

2. wu. Nor of this. 

3. vp. Quite plain. 

4. 0. Another of the many variants of 0, It may be a modification of the Old-English 
F-type, or also of the Scandinavian k-type. If the former, it is shortened, the space being small and 
unsuitable for this kind of letter; if the latter, the two side-strokes are placed so as not to come too 
near together, for the same practical reason. Such variations in the Scandinavian o-type are endless, 
the side-strokes being placed in all possible directions, to the right, to the left, slanting up, slanting 
down, on one side only, running thro on both sides, with other differences. 

5. [Rr]. There is a hole here, and the place is much worn. We expect the usual R, and 
there is room enough for the letter. But the traces are so faint we can say nothing. [Hither it has 
been omitted as understood, or it has practically perisht by scathe and friction. 

6, K (or c). One of the many variants of the Old-Northern type for this letter. 

7. Hu. Also an Old-Northern type. The Scandinavian is usually ¥. The side-stroke on the 
right is apparently worn away, and the character was originally the common 4. If not, then this mark 
is abridged, as so often with such staves. 

8. nN. The usual character. 

9. 1 The same. As some of the runes are wide apart, so these two last are near together. 
But they are both quite distinct. 

10. a. Plain enough. Is the well-known Old-Northern a-vowel, here in its exact place in 
the Futhork, as in so many other of the ancient Alphabets both Metallic and Manuscript, instead of 


the later Scandinavian 4-type, which supersedes it in the later or Scandinavian Futhork. I have more 
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than once drawn attention to such a decisive proof that this Old-Northern Y is the vowel a, and not -R, 
end-R, or any other consonant whatsoever. Here we have a 4th Metallic evidence of this fact. 

11. s. As far as we can see from the much-worn figure, the original carving here was V, 
one of the endless s-shapes in the Old-Northern and Scandinavian Stave-rows. 

12. 1. Here with a straight top-mark, of which we have many other examples. 

3. B. At present looks like k, a shape in which this letter is often found on the monuments. 
Should the finer lines be rubbed away by friction, as is likely, the rune was at first the usual 8. 

14. Mm. The Old-Northern § (Mm) and (D) are often simplified to one common , which may 
stand for either m or p, — just as we, in writing quick, confound u and n, iu, ui, m, &c. As we also 
know, M is sometimes still further shortened. Thus we have 2 antique instances of M for m. Here 
the m is hinted or symbolized in a still more abridged form (M), there being so little room on the 
narrow rim. — Nearly four years after this was written, was found the remarkable 0. N. rune-stone at 
Brough, Westmoreland, England, date about the 6th century. It has m 6 times, always carved M. 
exactly as here. 

15. ut. We must remember that, tho the vulgar Futhork-order is LM, yet many of the 
Alphabets, including several of great value and age, give the succession as ML, just as here. The } (1) 
is not quite distinct on the Cup. But it can be made out with the naked eye in its proper place, and 
with a lens it is still more undeniable. 

16. x. For several of the staves in the Old-Northern Futhork there is no absolutely fixt 
order. In proof of this I will only mention — confining ourselves to the 3 oldest, those on metal — 
that the Vadstena-Bracteate ends with 

M, L, NG, 0, 

the Norse Charnay-brooch with 

M (omitting all the rest), 
and the Thames Sword with 

NG, D, L, M, @, A, U, ea. 
Still more is this the case with the overgang or mixt Alphabets, of which this is one. In these we are 
never sure where we may find one or other of the characters still kept from the older Futhork. So 
on this Cup. As it is so largely Old-Northern, we should have expected the usual Old-Northern B, £, 
M, L-order. But we must bow to facts. We actually find B, M, 1, £, just as the Thames Sword has 
B, E, NG, D, L, M, @, instead of the B, E, M, L, NG, 0 of the equally old Charnay Brooch. At last, as 
we know, these lingering Old-Northern characters were cast out altogether. That the letter is & is certain. 
This letter is sometimes simplified. But here the full M is very nearly preserved. 

17. p. The next mark has been a p, of Scandinavian not Old-Northern type. But the finer 


lines are worn off. Apparently it was at first the usual 4. 


18. yo. This Old-Northern character is plain enough. Whether carved 4 as here, or p as 


more commonly, its value is the 


same, 

19. ne. Also clear. This characteristic stave has many forms (see my p.149 for more than 
a dozen variants, to which others have been added by later finds). 

20. «. What we see, is almost only a bent stave. But there are traces of a cross-line, 
and I have no doubt that the letter originally stood as +, the well-known [when Y (older) or 4 (later) 
was A, and & (older) or Iv (Anglian) or & (Scandian) — all with their variants — was 0}. 

21. y (or @ or -k). Not distinct, and the rim broken here. This letter completes and ends 
the usual short Scandinavian Alphabet. It has endless shapes. One of these is H, apparently the 
character here. 

Thus Cup-Fupork: F, u, 2, 0, (v),K; — H,N, 1, 4,8; — T, B, M,L, E, D, yO, NG, 2, @. 
Scandinavian ,, +: F.U,D,0, R, K; — H,N,I, 4,8; — 1,B,M,L, @. 

Now it is absolutely impossible that this succession of runes on the Chalice, most of them 
undoubted and undeniable, and the others not more “barbarized” than we find on scores of other ‘‘orthodox” 
monuments, can be accidental! We haye evidently before us a regular transitional Runic Alphabet, 
chiefly Old-Northern, in the common way. It has still held fast, in the locality where and the time 
when it was copied, 21 letters, of which as many as 19 are Old-Northern or in common to both 


alphabets, while 2 of the number (the D and the #) are later or “Scandinavian”. The Vadstena- 
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Bracteate has 23 staves, the Charnay Brooch 20, and the Thames Sword 27. Most of the mixt and 


later staverows run to from 20 to 30 or more. 


ns which follow the Alphabet? They 


So far, in my opinion, all is clear. But what are the 
must be either Meaningless, or Runes or Roman or Numerals, If the latter, they will give us THE DATE. 


There is no reason why they should be Meaningless. They have a regular look, and there is 


surely no talk here of “magic” and “amulets”. — Rumes they are not, taking that word in its natural 
sense. This all can see at a glance. — Roman as little, also taking that word in its proper significa- 
tion. — There remains only the last supposition. They may be a kind of CIPHER or DATE. 


Now we know that the old rune-carvers had no characters (whether letters or otherwise) to 
express figures. They neither could nor did reckon by numerals. All their words for number are written 
out full. Dating was altogether unknown in really runic times. (See my p. XVI). Dating, and especially 
with ciphers, is a loan from Latin, and is not found till Latin-Christian civilization is widely spread 
and firmly establisht. Word-dated runic Bells (No numerals) go back only to the 13th century; word- 
dated runic Graye-stones (NO ciphers) to the 14th: the oldest example, in Gotland, is anno 32 Gr 

In attempting dates, the Rune-smiths (besides the scarce formula of Regnal years, all written 
in full), had recourse to various expedients. One was the technical ecclesiastical way of reckoning by 
the Church Calendar, the Golden Number and the Sunday letter, of which we have so many examples 
save, No. 20): 


JTAHR EN HAN DO. — THEN WAS l\ PRIMESTAVE (the Golden 


in the iland of Gotland. Thus the close of the Hangvar stone (C. 


DA UAR UR PRIMSTAFR OK DOS SI 


Number) exe (and) p sunpay (the Sunday-letter) en (when) HE DiBb. — Reckoned out by the help of 
the Rune-clog (Rune-staff, Runic Calendar) this comes to be = A. D. 1850. 

Another way was, by mechanically imitating or Runicising the Roman Numerals. Of this I 
have to thank the Norwegian Archeologist Ingvald Undset for a good example, the boundary-stone at 
Eggemo, Ringerike, Norway. This was examined and copied by him in May 1875. Carved on the back 


is a date, cut-in far later than the inscription itself: 


YPPeele s bik: SOllll: VRFI: 


These rune-ciphers are merely old friends in a new dress. Y, the rune for M, is here taken 
as the first letter of MILLE, in the usual Latin way. So b, answering in shape to the Roman p, stands 
for 500. The runic 1, as in Latin, is used for 50. The runestave 6 was commonly used for X in those 
late rune-alphabets which were completed and arranged so as to answer to the Latin asc. But X in 
Latin numerals is 10. The | is of course 1, as in Latin. We therefore get: 


MDL. x 


XIII : MARTI 
1589, THE 24th of-MARCH. 
Here and there, however, local attempts were made to use conventional artificial half-runie 
characters as numeral signs, and their shapes of course depended on the fancy and ingenuity of the 


rune-cutter. I only know of 2 such monuments. The one is the Kirgiktérsoak stone, Greenland, which 


Yee Care 


which has been variously interpreted. But all have taken it to give the date. In my opinion it is 


ends with the date: 


explained by the common custom in the middle age to omit the mark for 1000, just as we ourselves 


often do now. In this way we have 2 signs for c (100), 3 for x (10), and 1 for v (5), thus 235, 


The earliest instance 1 know of the use of Runes as numbers in the way shown on Rune-clogs and in many alphabets, 


the first letter (in Runes /) standing for 


the second (in Runes {\) for 2, and so on, is on a Swedish memorial copper-plate executed 
in 1729. For an impression from this rarity I haye to thank Hr. Bukowski of Stockholm. raved by J. G. Hallman in 
memory of his friend Petrus Geringius of Upsala, a student full of learning and promise, who died only 23 years old. The principal 
figure leans on a rune-stone, engrayed by E 


It was en, 


ricus Geringius, and these runes give all the details In the passus DoG D. SIDSTA MARS 
(died the last of March) 1729, the date is exprest by the staves VXN|, F being the first letter in the Runic Futho: 
u the 2nd and 1 the 9th, thus 1729 


u the 7th, 
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that is 1235, which exactly suits the age of the stone as far as we can judge from all the cireum- 


stances. — The other is the Norum Font, Bohuslin, Sweden, which ends with the date: 


BVO 


Here again I take the mark for w (1000) to be omitted, while we haye 3 conventional half- 
runish signs for c (100) and 2 for x (10, thus 320, that is 1320, which also suits well, tho the stone- 
carver in his decorations on the sides of the font has followed older traditions. 

Coming now to the Cup, | believe it shows a 4th way of quasi-runic dating, very much akin 
to the last. The conventional fanciful type for m (1000) seems to have been a kind of Old-Northern &, 
squared into O. The left half is kept as m (1000). ‘he right half is kept as c (100). For the first 
character is L, the 2nd and 3rd (injured at the top) probably 44, followed by a small ©. This gives 
us McCe, or Millessimo Ducentessimo, 1200. But then the rune-cutter was stopt. There was no room 
left on the rim for 2-tens a 5- and 2-ones, whether Runic or Roman. So he wisely and practically 
added — in Arabic ciphers — a 2 and a 7. Thus 

1227. 

We have seen that the Cup is, almost certainly, a Priest’s Chalice, and that if such it cannot 
be older than about the year 1200 This is the limit one way. On the other hand it certainly bears a 
Runic Futhork of 21 staves, of which no fewer than 19 belong to the Old-Northern or common 
stave-row. It is altogether incredible that this should have been carved later than the year 1300. This 
is the limit another way. he above date will therefore harmonize with what we know of the object 
and of the runes. 

However, should this interpretation of the date be disallowed, and whether we make the Cup 
Sacred or Secular, older or younger, and whether we give the last conventional characters any or no 
meaning — it is CERTAIN that this old Silver Chalice bears a Runic Alphabet of 21 staves, of which 
only 2 distinctively belong to the later Futhork. I here give the whole line of runes and characters on 
the rim im full, in facsimile by Prof. M. Petersen, with an under-line by myself of the normal shapes 


more or less on the Cup before it was worn and damaged. In the 3rd line I add the usual letter-values. 


VND R(NHABYY TB PIMA 1L9t6 


F, U;D, 0; KR; KH, Nj1A,S; 1, B; M, DL, EB) Dj YO,NG, He 


In my opinion the last marks signify, as | have said, the date (mcoo27), or 1227. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 


JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE. 


1807—1857. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ENGLAND; BUT FOUND AT NORDENDORE, AUGSBURG, BAVARIA. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 574—84. 


I now read, first the mansname: 
EXLEUBWINI. 


= MHleubwini owns this Brooch. 
Then a second scribble, the mansname: 
LONEWORE, 

Last risting, in two lines: 

WODEN WINIWONEWYO. 
Wop.aN-giwves-this to-the-lady-winlWoNaW. 

The dialect I look upon as Old North-English, especially betrayed by the characteristic 
slurring of the -N in the last word. As to the three name-scribbles, I can now point out a remarkable 
parallel. In 1806 was found at Bally-spellan in Galmoy, Ireland, a large Silver Ring-brooch, now in 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy. It is thought by Mr. G. M. Atkinson to date from the 12th 
century. See it engraved and described by R. R. Brash, in his “Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhil”, p. 289, Pl. 41. Now on the back of this fibula are four scorings in Gaelic Ogam marks, taken 
by Mr. Brash to be the names of its 4 successive. owners. This is the only Brooch ever found bearing 
Ogham characters. 


P. 577. Line 14 of Note 2. — For to he read to be. 

P. 583. — On this interchange in some dialects of 1 for w as tip- and out-sound, &c. see 
Rydqvist’s Svenska Sprakets Lagar, Vol. 4, p. 51. 

P. 584. 
m the same grave, I would point out the valuable account of the grave of a lady at Chessell Down in 


As a striking corroboration of what is here said about the various types of Brooch 


the Ile of Wight, with the accompanying large engraving showing the skeleton exactly as it lay and 
each ornament or utensil in its own place on or beside the body. (See Mr. Hillier’s “History and 
Antiquities of the Isle of Wight”, pp. 29, 30; and C. R. Smith’s “Collectanea Antiqua”, Vol. 6. 8vo. 
London 1868, p. 145, foll. and plate 28). We here see the Brooches which have held the now perisht 
clothing on the lady’s breast. They are 5 in number but of 3 sorts; 1 is round, 8 are long of one 
make and 1 is long of another. The 3 long beighs, of the type given by me at pp. 182, 561, 574, 
587, are here all worn horizontally, but two of them with the thin end to the left while the other has 


it to the right. The differently made long prene is also worn flat, not upright or slanting. 
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ENGLAND: BUT FOUND AT NORDENDORF, AUGSBURG, BAVARIA. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Full size. In facsimile from the engravings given by Dr. L. LINDENSCHMIT, Die Alterthiimer unserer 
heidnischen Vorzeit, 4to, Vol. 3, Part 7, 8, Plate 6 and text, Mainz 1877. 


For all that I know of this piece, I have to thank the pages of the learned German oldlorist 
Dr. Lindenschmit. He tells us that this Silver Brooch was found some time back in one of the graves 
at Nordendorf, but that the runes had only lately been observed. The inner decorations are gilt, the 
zigzag bands filled with niello, while garnets once stood in the center and in the eyes. He submitted 
it to Prof. M. Rieger, who redd the staves as BIRLNIOELK, but that gentleman admitted that this scoring 
gave no meaning.‘ I have seen no other attempt to decipher the inscription. The Brooch itself is now 
in the Maximilian Museum, Augsburg. 

The runes are cut with remarkable clearness’ and regularity, What has misled Prof. Rieger 
is his error as to the last stave. It is not the K of the later alphabet, but the olden s of the Old- 
Northern staverow. It occurs several times, and is also found in parchment alphabets. We must 
therefore read: BIRLNIOELS, We see here at once a common formula — that of gift. We have 2 names, 


one in the nom. and one in the dative: 
BIRLNIO ELS 


To-the-lady-BIRLINIA ELS-gave-this, 


1 “Gewandnadel. Silber. Die inneren reichyerzierten Felder sind yergoldet. Die Bander am Rande und in der Mitte des 


Biigels sowie an dem Thierkopfe sind Silber mit niellirter Zickzackverzierung. Die Mitte des Biigels und die Augen des Thierkopfes 
waren frither mit Granaten besetzt. — Riickseite der Spange. Oberhalb der Federrolle der Nadel eine Runeninschrift, welche erst 


bei sorgfiltiger Reinigung in der Werkstatte des Rémisch-germanischen Museums entdeckt wurde. Sie ist leider nicht zu entziffern 


nach dem Urtheile eines der bewihrtes 


n Fachgelehrten des Herrn M. Rieger in Darmstadt, welches wir dem Wortlaute nach aus 
dem Correspondenzblatte des Gesammtyereins der deutschen-historischen Vereine No. 5 yom Mai dieses Jahrgangs hier anfiihren: “Die 
g 
yollkommen sichere Legende pirtNiogLk gibt in deutscher Spra kei Sinn.” “G i i i i 
ee gi tscher Sprache keinen Sinn.” ........ Gefunden ist die abgebildete Spange in 
den Grabern yon Nordendorf und aufbewahrt in dem Maximiliansmuseum zu Augsburg.” 
g. 
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Of course it may be that we must understand MADE instead of GAVE, but the general formula 
remains the same. The old Scando-Gothic masc, LIN, LINo, fem. LINA. here LINIA, with its patronymic 
LINING, is well known. In compounds it is common (masc. -LIN, fem. -LINA). BIR (in various spellings, 
BIR, BER, BAR, &c.), with its patronymic BIRING, is also a familiar ancient name, and BIRLIN, BERLYN is 
still an English family name. But I have not before seen this fem. Breuma. The slurring of the 1 
(BIRLNIO for BIRLINIO) both in speaking and writing is common. We have seen it before in Norway 
(Veeblungsnes), wiwitn for wiwimin. BrRLINIO I look upon as quite simply a North-English form in the 


usual way, the end-n havi fallen away, as is common in that old dialect. — ELISO, ELESA, ELIS, ILIES, 


1Lso is also a familiar Scando-Gothic name; as ELSE it is still in use in England. And in all these 
olden names the final vowel often disappears in common talk, even on the oldest monuments. 


This fibula, therefore, either followed its owner from North-E 


and to Bavaria, as the Fonnds 


Brooch followed its owner from North-England to Norway, — or it was made for or given to an 


Englishwoman married into a Bavarian family. 


ENGLAND, BUT FOUND AT OSTHOFEN, RHEINHESSEN. 


) 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 585. 


bp and being differenced, I now read: 
GONRAT FUDE MIC. DAH OH MIC. 
GONRAT (= GUNDRAD, CONRAD) FAYED (made) Mk. DAH (=DAY) OWES (owns) ME. 

If we take the o in on twice, in the runish fashion, the name will be pano. — Doubtless 
English. If not, Scandinavian. It is therefore | have moved this piece from the Wanderers. We 
know of no German or Saxon talk that said rope for made and on for has. 

The Norwegian archxologist B. E. Bendixen, of Bergen, confirms my note p. 585. He says, 
in a letter dated April 5, 1876: ‘The Osthofen Brooch has suffered from the acids with which it has 
been cleaned. On this second visit I could not even see so much of its runes as when I first 


examined it.” 


THAMES, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 361. 


At p. 267 of his ‘‘Runeskriftens Oprindelse”, Dr. Wimmer says that, suspecting the correctness 
of the s-rune in my facsimile, he had procured the assistance of Mr. Gosch, the Attaché to the Danish 
Embassy in London. ‘That gentleman had kindly examined the original, and had pronounced that the 


rune was |, not V. 


On his return from the Archeological Congress in Stockholm, I askt my learned friend 


Myr. Franks, the Keeper of these antiquities in the British Museum, whether this was really so. He 


only laught. He said that the facsimile which I had received from Mr. Panizzi and so carefully engraved 
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was not, made by that gentleman, but by himsel/, for Mr. Panizzi to send to me. That he (Mr. Franks) 
had bought, cleaned, varnisht, copied, all himself. That he had found the runes while cleaning the 
Sword. That he was pretty sure his copy was quite exact. But that we would examine the matter 
together, when I next visited London. 

Accordingly in the summer of 1875 I and Mr. Franks very carefully, time after time, scru- 
tinized the Sword in the Museum. But the ¥ was quite plain, tho the arm was a little damaged. So 
plain was it, that we both agreed it was quite needless to remove the varnish. This question is therefore 
set at rest. And indeed it would have been singular had it been otherwise. For such a sign for § as 
that supposed by Dr. Wimmer has never been heard of, as far as I know, in any Runish alphabet old 
or new. The s of this Futhorc, ¥, | have spoken of at p. 153, referring to ‘the somewhat similar 
Roman s on the Franks Casket.” In fact the Runish and Roman alphabets, starting from a common 
center, both developt the s-variation now before us. This Romans is found on a Christian grave-stone 
at Amiens‘, of the 6th century; and another, equally old, has the same stave”. See it also in the Ms. 

2 


Futhork of the 11th century given by me (62 bis) p. 830 of Vol. 2. 
Our great English old-lorist Mr. John Evans has just (Dec. 1871) communicated to me the 


happy find, in Kent, of a striking counterpart to this piece — a very large inscribed Old-English knife 
of about the 8th or 9th century. He adds: ‘The owner's name is engraved on a plate inlaid with 


other ornamented plates of silver and brass on one side of the knife; and the maker's name is inlaid 


in separate letters of silver on the other side. The inscriptions are: 


il S GEBEREHT M 1. 


M ME WORTE.” 


That is: 
S(t) GEBEREHT ME OWETH (owns), 


BIORHTELM ME WORKT (made). 


SANDWICH, KENT, ENGLAND.. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 428—597. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p, 365—369. 


CLEOBURY MORTIMER, SHROPSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Heliotyped, 2-thirds of the size, from Mr. waigHs woodcuts. 


In “The Yorkshire Archzeological and Topographical Journal”, Parts 17, 18, London 1877, 8vo, 
at, pp. 134—222, is a curious and valuable paper by the late Rev. D. H. Haigh on “Yorkshire Dials”. 
In these pages my lamented friend has collected a great deal of information on the several systems of 


1 Le Blant, Inscr. Chrét. de la Gaule, 1, p. 428. — 2 Id 
publisht in the Archwologia, 4to, London 1876, Vol. 44, pp. 331 
hl” 


. 546. — % This costly piece has since been engraved and 


ah te on an Anglo-Saxon Knife, found in Kent, bearing an 
Inscription. By John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F. 
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Time-showing, and on ancient English Sun-dials in particular, with many careful and excellent drawings, 
mostly from casts. He proves that the ‘Horologium”. ‘“Deeg-meel” or Day-mark is much older in 
England than has been supposed, and that the “Gnomon”, “Deegmels pilu”, Day-mark’s pile or Pointer 
played the same part as in later times. Connecting the various systems with those used in the 
Scandinavian homeland and with the knowledge of the Compass possest by the Northmen, he throws 
fresh light on several difficult questions. Several of the English Tide-moles treated by Mr. Haigh are 
inscribed, either in English or Latin or both, and their date can be fixt to the 9th, 10th and 11th 


centuries. The oldest is that at Old Byland, the finest that at Kirkdale with its long and remarkable 
0. E. risting, in a local dialect. Of course the great mass, those unwritten, can only now and then be 
reasonably year-set. The date of the Dial so ingeniously introduced on the right half of the principal 
side of the Bewcastle Cross, Cumberland, (Vol. 2, p. 398), is about 670. 

As to the one here before us, Mr. Haigh says, p. 201: ‘A portable dial of this class was 
turned up by the plough, in 1816, within an ancient fortress at Cleobury Mortimer, in Shropshire. 
A figure of it, published in the “Archzologia Cambrensis”, (3rd series, XIV., 446), was employed in 
the illustration of Mr. Du Noyer’s memoir, and to him is due the credit of having first recognized its 
true character as a dial. Yet the illustration is unfortunately chosen; for it has two sides, one flat, the 
other convex; and certainly it would lie on the former, when in use. Both sides have dial lines, but 
the convex side is more regular than the flat one, which is the one chosen for the illustration. The 
kindness of its present owner, Dr. Whitcombe, of Birmingham, has afforded me opportunities of studying 
it carefully, and of presenting to my readers the accompanying illustrations. It is made of shell lime- 
stone, and is pierced through from edge to edge. With it were found two disks, one of limestone, the 
other of sandstone, similarly pierced; so that | believe it was intended to be worn with them, suspended 
by a cord, as I have shown. On one of the beads is this inscription in runes. — — — — The lower 
part of the first rune is a little disfigured by the chipping away of the stone; the lower part of the 
fifth is defaced, but I restore it by the aid of the other disk, — — — — The other bead being of 
softer stone, is more worn, and is broken; but I can faintly trace the fourth and fifth of the above 
runes upon it, probably the remains of the same inscription, but written in the opposite direction. 

“The dial is somewhat irregular; in fact it looks like a rough imitation of one more accurately 
made. The circle is not truly drawn, but we cannot doubt what is intended; neither can we doubt but 
that the line, from the indentation on the left to the centre, is intended to be continued by that from 


the centre to the indentation on the right. As it would be placed when in use, (in a direction opposite 
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to that which is given by the illustration, intended to represent it as worn), the space aboye these 
lines is divided into ten, by lines more or less distinct; and in that below are two spaces, each equal 
to about two of the others, and a central line for adjustment to the meridian, 
The annexed diagram, I believe, correctly represents its intention. Thus we have, 
as at Swillington, seven out of ten divisions of day-night marked. and five of 
these halved as at Old Byland and Kirkburn. 

‘Very: remarkable are the eight little holes, pierced through the stone, 


seven forming an arc, and one outside of it. At first these seemed to me to be 


connected with the dial lines, and in this light I think Mr. Du Noyer regarded 
them, Still it seemed strange, that but one of them should exactly correspond to one of these lines, 
and be placed. on the circle; besides that this idea would leave the eighth hole, (outside of the arc), 
wholly unaccounted for. The six holes at the other end of the stone led me to the discovery of their 
real Ententcn: and in order to make this clear to my readers, I present another illustration, displaying 


in one view these and the seven, (it being impossible to take in the eighth). 


“The way in which the four holes are connected by lines suggested the thought of the con- 
stellation, known to our forefathers as Woden’s, afterwards as Ceorl’s Wain. Then | saw that the two 
intermediate holes must represent the pointers, as they are in a line with the meridian and the large 
central hole, and that the central hole itself must represent the polar star. Thus, then, I was led to 
identify the six holes at the end with 6, 7, d, h, «, 6, of the Great Bear. — — — Then the probability 
occurred that the eight holes must also represent a crescent of stars opposite to this constellation; and 


on the first clear night, I observed that g of Pegasus, «, 8, and 7, of Andromeda, « of Perseus, « and £ 


of Auriga, and $ of Taurus, (the sixth of these being of the first magnitude, and all the rest of the 
second), remarkably correspond to them, and may well be imagined to have been combined, by our 
seafaring forefathers, into a constellation, known by them as ‘the Ship”. The correspondence is at 
least as close as any representations of constellations on ancient monuments are with what they are 
intended for; and, if the stars in the sky seem to verge more to the left than the holes in the stone, 
and the proportionate distances be not quite exact, the limited extent of the surface, and the rude 
execution of this little dial in other respects, must be taken into consideration.” 

All this is very ingenious. Whether admitted or not, it does not invalidate the fact of this 
piece being a very old movable Time-mark. Mr. Haigh fixes it at between the years 400—600. Anxious 
not to date it too early, | would propose the 6th century. 

Certain it is that the beads bear an inscription in O. N. E. runes, in two groups, on the 


best-preserved disk in 2 little groups, the letters reverst as so often on the oldest things: 


<PRER IPI 


CLAO IWI, 


The staves may be meaningless, but why it is hard to say, There is no question of “magic”. 
They do not look like names. Taken quite simply they may signify: 


Let-the-ctaw (pointer) YE (show-you)! 
Such a risting, on a handy Sundial given to a friend, would be appropriate enough. The first 


widely spread Scando-Gothic word (O. E. ciawu, cha, cLea, ceo; N. L, Sw., Dansk, Norse, KLo; Ohg. 


CHALAWA, CHLAWA, CHLOA, cLOA; &c.) still living everywhere and in some dialects meaning also any jutting 


point, may well be an old local synonym for A®lfric’s South-E. pit, probably a Latinism, — 1wi seems 
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to be the regular 3 s. pres. subj. of the well-known verb here IWA(N) to nYE-bring, show to the eye, 
make to see, point out, reveal, (but also used neutrally for to show oneself to, appear to the eye, become 
visible). In usual 0. E. its form is EAWAN, EOWAN, IEWIAN, ywan, &c., and very frequently m?-, ED-, 
op-ywan, &e., to at-rye. M, Goth. has both aveyan and araveyan for to show; Ohg. has only ovesay, 
AUGAN, OUGAN, AUCKAN, &c., O.S. only ogran. In Mid. E. x1eowen still lives on. In Mod. E. both forms 
are dead, our to EYE now meaning only to see, tho it is still found in Shakespear for to appear. In 
modern Scandinavian (Swed. 6@a, Icel. ryasa, Dan. OINE, &e.) the word only means to see. 

Whatever the meaning, the piece is a very old Sundial, it bears the oldest English runes, 
and it is the first monument so inscribed yet found in Shropshire. 

The only other known Time-mark with runes is comparatively modern, being dated 1754. It 
is of simple marble, nearly a foot square, and was found near Norrképing in Sweden about 1876. 
A line of modern runes runs round all the 4 edges, and gives a rule how to arrange the Gnomon in 
Leapyear. I described it (in Swedish, with chemitype illustration) in Manadsblad, Stockholm, 1877, 
8vo, p. 492—5. 


GILTON, ASH, KENT, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


Full size. From impressions and drawings by the Rev. panic HENRY HaiGH, of Erdington. On wood 
by J. F ROSENSTAND, Cheapinghaven. 


At pages 161, 370 and XXXIII (which see) of my former volumes, I spoke of and described 
the famous and precious Silver Pommel of the Gilton Iron Sword, and begged to decline trying to read 
the staves until I was in possession of trustworthy materials. These are now in my hands. Besides 
Rubbings from other quarters, my learned friend Mr. Haigh has again assisted me. In February 1868 
he visited Mr. Mayer’s (now the Town) Museum in Liverpool, examined the lave in question, took 
gutta-percha squeezes and made drawings, from which my blocks have been engraved. We can now 
therefore approach the task of decipherment with some comfort, if not with absolute certainty. For 
the letters have suffered by wear and otherwise on both the three-cornered spaces, especially on the 
name-side where they are partly obliterated. 

At p. 47 of his “Remains of Pagan Saxondom” [what a barbarous and ridiculous title for 
England and the English!], 4to, London 1855, Mr. J. Y. Akerman has an interesting article on 3 Old- 
English Swords — or such parts of them as remain — found early in this century in graves in East 
Kent. On his plate 24 he gives colored drawings of these, showing that all are of the same general 
type and make. His figure 1 is best preserved. It was 3 feet and half an inch long, the blade 2 feet 
63/g inches long and at the top 2'/, inches broad, increasing to about 1/g inch more in the middle. 
“The blade is still covered with portions of its wooden sheath, which appears to have been enclosed in 


an outer-casing of leather, of which also fragments adhere to the blade near the hilt.” This piece was 


found at Coombe with burnt bones and objects from the Early Iron Age. — His No. 2 was found at 
Gilton; the iron handle is left, but the appended brand is gone. — His No. 3, also found at Gilton, in 


the parish of Ash, and then in the collection of Mr. Rolfe, has neither the blade nor the bottom of 
the hilt nor the haft left, only the top of the hilt and the pommel. What remains is thus given 


by Mr. Akerman, as copied on wood by Mr. Rosenstand: 
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SIDE B 
aa 
TOP. MER 


NIA 


= =), 


And, as re-engraved by the same artist from the fresh materials supplied by Mr. Haigh: 


If we now approach the reading of this piece, we shall see that there are great difficulties, 
partly from its extreme antiquity and partly from the effects of friction and dints, so that we are not 
quite sure what it is we have to translate. Under these circumstances all we can do is — our best, 
Here again future finds may help us. 

I begin with Mr. Haigh’s version, kindly communicated to me Feb. 24, 1868*. He takes the 
ong line (side a) first. Rune No. 1 he reads as Y, the top stroke now worn away. The }7_ he 
everywhere looks upon as =N=U. Mark 12 he. thinks was meant for F, mark 13 for R, mark 14 
for 4. The 19th stave he makes ?, the top worn away. The last 2 runes he thinks were originally 3F, — 


Next he takes the other side (8). Reminding us that what is dotted is filled in by himself, as a guess, 


ut that what is not dotted is sharp and sure, he thinks the word was undoubtedly*paemunp. In this 
way we get as his text: 
Ae VIDAL RPLEDGIVPIZR MEYMEAM 
SHINIIXIPORERERPIYPISE MEXM AK 
which he divides and translates: 
10U IK SIGI MUARNUM IC WISA DAGMUND. 


EKE I VICTORY by-GREAT-DEEDS, 1 CAPTAIN DA'GMUND. 


iption is the forms of \ and [|]. The letters as [ 


Mr. Haigh adds: ‘The great peculiarity of this ins 
have given them are perfectly distinct, and the inscription is not very different in its spirit from that 
on old Talbot’s sword 
‘Sum Talboti pro vincere inimico meo’ 
(perfectly grammatical, only dialectic), and that on William Weneman’s 
‘Horrebant reprobi dudum me cernere nudum’.” 


With this, for various reasons, I was not satisfied, and sent a copy of the engravings to Prof. 


Sophus Bugge of Christiania, together with my own reading as I then understood the text. Under 
date April 6, 1868, he favored me with his own reading, but only as a guess till something better 
might be hit upon. He approves of Mr. Haigh’s restorations of the letters, only the last stave he 


thinks was |, not F. But he believes the (| was = M, £, not U, and that the u on the short side must 


have been N. The he takes as =1, but admits that it is of little importance whether we read this 

mark as.I or eo; “I suppose that this rune has stood for the various shades of vowel-sound which 

were heard in its name (eOH, EoW, IH, IW); compare in your Runic Alphabets No. 4 A ih, hic; No.8 J 

hth log sine Noy WO) ps Teyana 

which he agrees with me that the sword is the speaker, he reads and divides the long line: 
JS WINSIXIMABRI A MINE I 3 | 


ICE IC SIGI. ME ZR NEM. IC WISI. 


uming D&GMUND to stand by itself as the name of the owner, in 


This he thinks was in staye-rim: 
Ice ic sigi; 
me Air nem! ic wisi. 


EKE I VICTORY, ME EARLY NIM (seize). 1 wiss (show the way). 


1 


Since printed by Mr, Haigh in his ‘‘Runic Monuments of Kent’, in Archologia Cantiana, Vol. 8 (? 1873), 8vo, p. 299. 
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“I think (adds Prof. B.) that the Sword, as a costly heirloom, went from father to son during 
several generations, and might well say to the young hero “grasp me early”, encouraging him not to 
lose time in winning honor on the battlefield, and “I wiss or lead”, I point the way to deathless praise.” 

The version I sent to Prof, Bugge with the engravings, he could not approve, and I myself 
have now abandoned it, for it was based on what I now look upon as a mistake, namely that. the ) is 
=N, u. I now think this impossible, and follow Bugge in taking it as = M, B. As this h occurs thrice 
Next, 


in the long line, the value given to it will of course largely affect any attempt at translation. 
I now think the first letter was what we see, V/, not a worn // (yo, y, 1), and believe it to be one 
of the many old variations of the O. N. rune for Y; still, as we all perceive, this is not a vital point, 
for YCE or ICE or yocE would only be dialectic differences, the word is the same. — Then | cannot see 
that the 12th stave was ever f (m); the top score I look on as an accidental dint, and I- take the actual 
letter to be R; the rubbings and drawings and casts now in my hands all show scratchy damages here, 


and I think that the whole group is }RX, eRe. — With Haigh and Bugge I take the 4th stave from 


the end to have been P, w, the top partly worn off. — With Haigh 1 suppose the last rune to have 
been F (#), the arms rubbed away; but this also is unimportant, for wist would only be an old local 
form for WIS# or WISE or wisA. — On side 8 I of course would correct Haigh’s supposed (dotted, guessed) 


KK to RK (N, U, and +, N, as a bind-rune), ‘This will give us: 


SSAIVEIXIPMCARXAMIVP ISR, MEXR. 
YCE IK SIGI. MERGE MIK WISH, DAGMUND! 


EKE (inerease) 1 SIGE (victory). MERRILY ME Wiss (show, brandish, bare). o-pZGmuUND! 


Compare the following inscription’, on the pommel of the Sword of Isabella the Catholic — 


which also begins with 1, the Sword speaking, It is partly in Spanish and partly in Latin: 


DESEO SIENPRE ONERA. N 


NO CAVEO. PAX CON MIGO. 
I DESIRE ALWAYS HONOR. NOW 1 WATCH, PEACE BE WITH ME. 
Pistol’s Sword in Shakespear’s Hen. 4, Pt. 2, Act 2, sc. 4, bore the motto: si FORTUNA ME 


TORMENTA, SPERATO ME CONTENTA. Mr. Douce? engraves an old rapier, then in his possession, on which 


was carved: SI FORTUNE ME TOURMENTE, L'ESPERANCE ME CONTENTE. An Elizabethan rapier, now in Cambridge, 


is inscribed “For my (= me) Christ resolved to dy (= die)”, and “Who hayes me let him ware me.”® 
Should the latter be correct (‘thaves” not miscut for “hates”), this will be = He who bears me, let him 
wield me well. 

The magnificent Sabre of Joh. Sobieski (1629—1696), which has lately been presented to the 
Hungarian Museum by the Countess Therese Erdédy-Raczinsky, bears in inlaid golden letters on the 
one side: CAVE A FALSIS AMICIS, SALVABo TE AB INIMICIS (Thyself shun false friends, I will free thee from thy 
foes); and on the other: HAnc META LABoRUM. It is also otherwise decorated with gold, crystal and diamonds. 

Bronze weapons and tools from Egypt bearing Hieroglyphics are well known. But the oldest 
yet found Inscribed Sword is the Bronze specimen pickt up at Nardi, exhibited by its owner Col. 
Hanbury in London April 6, 1875, and described and engraved in the Transactions of the Soc. of 
Biblical Archeology, Vol. 4, p. 347, foll., and in Manadsbladet, Stockholm 1876, p. 272. Similar blades 


are cut on Assyrian monuments, and are there called sapaRA (=SABRE). This one bears on the hilt and 


the brand, in Arrow-headed characters, a risting thus Englisht by Mr. Boscawen: ‘The Palace of the King 
of the Vulnirari, son of Budil king of Assyria, son of Bel-nirari, Assyria’s king.” These kings ruled 
Assyria 1375—1300 bef. Christ. Length, including the haft, 213g inches. A very similar 
piece now comes to us from Europe. In 1879 was found in Heda Parish, East-Gotland, Sweden, 
a Sword not identical in shape, but of the same general Sabre-type, which hitherto is unknown in 


Europe during the Bronze age. See it engraved, and described by H. Hildebrand, in Manadsbladet, 


1 Engrayed in Paul Lacroix’s Military and Religious Life in the Middle Ages. 8yo, London, p. 139: from the Armeria Real 


of Madrid, by Ach. Jubinal. 
2 Illustrations of Shakspeare. S8yo, London 1839, p. 279. 
8 The Academy, Lond. Dec. 20, 1879, p. 452. 


a1 
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Stockh. 1880, p. 12. On the Sarcophagus at Reims are the figures of David and Goliath (? 5th or 
6th century), copied in Rey. Archéol. Paris, 1879, p. 240, from Dom Marlot, Hist. de Reims, I, 602. 
Here David is grasping the Sabre of Goliath. Of course we cannot see whether the metal intended was 
Bronze or Iron. 


We have not yet found any runic weapon bearing its own name. The Swords, &e., of great 


heroes often had names, some of them striking or terrible enough. -Nearest to a name is the epithet 


ans-vGes (Woden’s) 1RoN-STORM PIbRCER, assumed for the Kragehul Lance. The custom of names being 


borne by famous weapons is, as we know, of high antiquity and widely spread, even among simple and 


savage folk-clans. 


The only word in this runic scribble which is not grammatically “orthodox” is the pronoun 
mik. In the Anglic dialect we should expect mex, the older form of ME, MEC or MEH. But there have 
been endless variations of clan-talks in England as elsewhere, (the English Osthofen Brooch has mic), 
and these words may have been cut on the pommel by some member of a family-group whose speech 


kept up the vowel-sound in this word of the Scandinavian homeland, supposing that the sound of the 


vowel here was not nearer to & than to 1, for we know that the letter 1 is often sounded very nearly 
as E. In Scandinavia, and in all the other Scando-Gothic shires but the English, the forms of this 
word were spelt with the 1, (however sounded, of which we know nothing), MIC, MIK, MIH, MI. &e., not 


MEC, MEK, MEH, ME, &c., as in England; the M.-Gothic, Seandian, 0.-Fris.. O.S. 0.G., have the 1 But 


O. Sax. has also me. Whether the English came from Scandinavia, as I-and the old schools say, or from 


Germany, as the modern Germans say, in either case they probably brought mK with them. Is not 


the English = younger than the otherwise general 1, and would not the very oldest English really show 
us 1? If so, it is possible that this mmK is quite right, a fragment of the very oldest English. It is 
true that this mek may be a clan-form older than any temporary settlement of such clan or clans in 
Scandinavia or in Germany. But in any case there must have been local variations in England itself. if 
only by mere contact with the neighboring lands and peoples, who usually had MIK, MI. Tt is just in 
this way, by contact and intermixture and local development, that all dialects and dialectic forms and 
variations (some of which have lived while others have died) have arisen from time to time; for they 
have not fallen down from heaven or sprung up out of nothing, but are the fruit of endless overgang, 
gradually shaped in a thousand capricious ways on earth. Nowhere haye these differences and changes 


been more chaotic, more surprisir 


confounded, than in the pronouns. By degrees, a couple of these 
accidental pronominal variations came to be marks of “national” distinction (!) between the Scandian 
and the Anglian folk-groups. But only old monuments can tell us how old these differences are, to 
what extent they are sprung from trivial or from organic developments. Certain it is that evident 
interminglings of such forms are found everywhere. One unanswerable example is the stone roundel at 
Aldborough, from about A. D. 1050—1060. See p. XXII, XXIII. 


It is clear that the runic risting on this Sword-pommel was inscribed long after the weapon 


had been made and in daily use. They are a rough scrawl added when the war-tool was given to 


pxemundD. This brand was a Presentation-sword, to one who had lost his own or who otherwise would 


prize it. Da&GMUND was perhaps joining the folk-her, the national army, and the friend or kinsman who 
gave him this battle-blade lets the weapon say to him in the well-known olden epical style: ‘I will 
help in the victory, wield me bravely before friend and foe.’ 

The shape and make of this pommel are striking and peculiar. and may be technically called 
triangular. These ‘“‘triangular-pommeled” swords would seem to have come into use in the middle Iron 
Age, chiefly in Scandinavia and England, particularly in South England, An additional feature of this 
class of swords was, that they had a fitting (? for the belt-hanger or strap) on one side of the knob, 


The clubs [of wood] belonging to distinguished warriors have remarkable names: one is named A sautu, lamolamora, “For 


War, though all be at peace”; another, Na tagi, ka kere bole, ‘The weeping (i. ¢. for the dead I slew) urges 
a third is styled Veitalakote, “The disperser”; ’ 


me to action”; while 


and a fourth, Kadiga ni damuni, “Damaging beyond hope”. 
Objects of Ethnotypical Art in the Nat. Gallery, Victoria. 


— Catalogue of the 
Melbourne 1878, Syo, p, 68. — ‘The natives give names to their spears 
as well as to their clubs, and they are not of such a character as to inspire courage in the breasts of their enemies.” — Id. p. 70. 
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namely a Ring or Double-ring ‘or solid Button, usually of gold or silver or gilt bronze. There is every 
reason to believe that some such Ring or Button has been affixt to the hilt here before us. See 
hereon the valuable remarks of 0. Montelius, of the Swedish National Museum, printed in ‘Hallands 
Fornminnes-Férenings Arsskrift”, 1872, 8vo, Halmstad, pp. 184—140, where a list is given of all these 
characteristic pommels then known, and seyeral are engraved. They would seem to date from about 
the 6th and 7th centuries after Christ. As found in a heathen grave-field, the Gilton sword cannot 
well be later than the 6th year-hundred. : 

But swords were not always buried with the dead. They were often left as legacies to the 
living. Many costly weapons of this kind, often silver-hilted, are spoken of in the Old-English Wills. 


Thus, among many: 


“Deet is érest sona minum hlAforde syxti That is erst (first), soon (at once) to my Lord 
mancusa goldes and MinES SWYRDES MID FETELE, siaty mancuses of gold and my SWORD WiTH ITs 
and darté twa hors and twé targan and twegen FETEL (baldrick), and thereto two horses and two 
francan.” targets and two francas. 


Will of Etheric, an. 997. (Kemble 3, p. 304.) 


“and DAS SWURDES MID DAM SYLFRENAN HYLTAN and THE SWORD WITH THE SILVER HILT WHICH 

DE WULFRIC WORHTE, and done gyldenan fetels and WULFRIC WROUGHT (made), and the golden baldrick, 

done béh de Walfric worhte, and done drenchorn and the beigh (jewel) that Waulfric wrought, and the 

de ic ér et dam hirede gebohte on Ealdan drinking-horn that I ere (before) at (of) the hired 

mynstre.” (brother-hood) bought in the Old-monastery (at Win- 
chester ). 


Will of Athelstan Atheling, about an. 1012—1016. (Kemble 3, 361.) 


‘and DES SEOLFER-HILTAN SWURDES PE ULFCYTEL and THE SILVER-HILTED SWORD WHICH ULF- 
AuTeE, and dére byrnan de mid Moreere is, and CYTEL OWNED, and the brinie (matl-coat) which with 
des horses de Durbrand me geaf, and des hwitan Morcer is, and the horse that Thurbrand me gave, 
horses de Ledfwine me geaf. And ic geann Ead- and the white horse that Lvofwine me gave. And I 
munde minen bréder des SWURDES DE OFFA CYNG bequeath to Eadmund my brother THE SWORD THAT 
AHTE', AND DES SWURDES MID DAM PYTTEDAN HILTAN, OFFA the-KING HAD', AND THE SWORD WITH THE PITTED 
AND ANES BRANDES, and enne_ seolforhammenne (with open-work) wiLT, AND A BRAND (wavy blade), 
bledhorn.” and «a silver-coated blast-horn. 

Idem. 


“And hic geann Eadwige minen bréder ANES And I give to Eadwig my brother a sinver- 


SEOLFORHILTES SWEORDES.” HILTED SWORD, 
Idem. 

“and pES MALSWURDES DE WIDER AHTE, and and the MaL-sworD (inlaid-sword) that Wither 
mines horses mid minom gerédon. And ic geann had, and my horse with my trappings. And I 
A®lmére minen discdene dara .yil. hida xt ca- grant to Atlmer my dish-thane (sewer) the 8 hides 
teringattn and anes fagan stédan, and DES SCEARDAN at Catherington. and one pied steed (stallion), and 
SWURDES, and “mines taregan. And ic geann Siferde THE SHARD (? chequered) SwoRD, and my targe. 
des landes et Hogganclyfe, and § SWURDES, And I bequeath to Siferth the land at Hockelif’, and 
and anes horses, and mines bdescyldes.” ONE SWORD, and one horse, and my beechen shield. 

Idem. 
1 Akerman (p. 49) asks: ‘Was this the Hunish sword which Charlemagne sent as a present to Offa? ‘Vestre quoque 


dilectioni unum baltheum et unum gladium Huniscum, et duo pallia serie — ELpistola ad Offam Regem Merciorum. Corpus Juris 


Germanici Antiqui, ed, Walther, Tom Il, p. 125.” 
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“And ie geann Eadrice Wynflede suna, ps And I give to Eadric Wynjfled’s son Tue 
SWURDES DE SEO HAND! is on gemearcod. And ic SWORD ON WHIOH THE HAND 18S MARKT’. And I 
geann A®delwine minon chnihte DES SWURDES DE HE give to thelwine my knight (page) THE SworD 
ME &R seaLpE. And ic geann Atlfndde minon THAT HE BEFORE GAVE Mk. And I leave to Aélfnoth 
swurd-witan DHS SCEARDAN MALSWURDES.” my sword-whetter (furbisher) THE SHARD MAL (inleud) 


SWORD 


Idem. 


Quite lately (March 1880) a runish sword has been found in Norway. As such are so 
excessively rare, I add it here, with the kind assistance of Prof. Olaf Rygh, Keeper of the Museum in 


Christiania, where it is now preserved. That gentleman has obligingly forwarded the following drawings, 


Photo-xylographt by Rosenstand: 


1 am also indebted to him for the subjoined details which I translate, with many thanks, from 
his friendly letter, dated April 1, 1880: ‘During the building of the Hedemark Railway, which runs 
along the eastern shore of the Mjésen from Ridsvold to Hamar, was lately found at KoRSODEGARD in 
Stange, Hedemarken, north of Christiania, a Two-edged Sword and the.remains of a Shield, lying under 
a large stone. They had been deposited with great care. The block was on a slanting spot, and on 
its nether side had a projecting edge. The weapons lay in the space thus formed, on the outside and 
above protected by flat stones. From lying thus dry and sheltered, both are in excellent preservation. 
The blade (86 Norse-Danish inches long) has still here and there its original blue-polisht surface, and 
even of the Sheath large pieces of the two woodlengths inside and some of the outer prest leathern 
cover with simple ornaments are yet left. Of the Shield we have the iron Boss, with remains of a 
bronze strengthener at the top and silver inlay lower down, as also bits of the woodwork and some of 
its iron fittings on the rim and higher up. — On the grip of the Sword are 2 loose slips of bronze- 


leaf bent round the haft, which were fixt at the top and bottom of the tang on wood which has now 


mouldered away (next the iron guard). The lower one has incised tendril-ornaments, and is nearly ?/3 
of an inch broad; the upper one (next the iron pommel) bears a Runic risting easy to read, and is '/9 
inch broad. Only a tiny decorated bit wants at the top end. — The Hilt is very like other such on 
double-edged swords in Norway from the Wiking time, but has also peculiarities, as also has the blade. 
On the whole these arms would seem to be from the first Christian days in Norway, the last half of 


the 11th century or the beginning of the 12th, a period from which so very few weapons remain in 


our country. — The Shield was round, resembling that — Rune-inscribed — from Rike, but not so 
large, only about 40 ctmr. across. See O. N. R. Mon. Vol. 1, jos PRES 


1 Akerman (p. 49) adds: “Possibly the Hand of Benediction, a fayourite device on the coins of the period of the Will 


here cited.” 
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I follow Prof. Ol. Rygh in the reading, which is plain enough: 
AUMUTER GEDE MIK, AOSLIKAR A MIK. 
AUMUND GARED (made) ME. ASLAK OWES (owns) ME. 

Interesting linguistically are the old nom-endings in -HR (originally -as, then -aR), which 
afterwards became -R and then fell away; the slurring of the R in the verb, as so often, (GEDE for 
GERDE); and the antique aos, the nasal gone but seen in the o, aos for Ans. 

A collection of the names borne by swords, especially in Europe and more particularly in the 
North, would be highly interesting. Geoffrey of Monmouth, in his fabulous History, tells us that the 
Sword of Julius Cesar was called Crocea Mors (Yellow Death), and was buried in the tomb of the 


British Chief Nennius, who had taken it in battle: (See his Bk. 4, Ch. 4). 


ST. ANDREWS, FIFE, SCOTLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 371. 


TRURO, CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 372, 865. 


BROUGH, WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 550—600. 


From Casts and a Lightbild of the original. Engraved, 1—3rd of the size, by Prof. MaGNUS PETERSEN. 


This is the most valuable English-speaking monument found in Great Britain during this 
century, and is the first in Runes known to have turned up i Westmoreland. Whether we regard its 
striking general character, its great age, or its peculiar and long inscription, it is equally costly. It 
was first brought to my notice by my learned and watchful helper the Rey. James Raine, M. A,. Canon 
of York, who sounded the alarm and sent me a sunbild. Thereafter I was kindly assisted by the Rev. 
James Simpson, L. L. D., Vicar of Kirkby Stephen in the east of Westmoreland, which is only about 
4 English miles from Brough (pronounce BRUFF), where the stone was met with. Influenced by the 
friendly representations of these gentlemen, the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological Society 
generously forwarded me (in April 1880) two fine casts, one in Plaster of Paris and one in type-metal. 


The former is now in the Danish Museum, the latter in the Husaby Museum, Smaland, Sweden. 
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Thus | have had excellent materials provided me, for which I am deeply thankful. But in 
addition hereto, Canon Simpson has consented to my prayer, and drawn up the following valuable 


sketch of the circumstances connected with this noble find, permitting me to add it to my pages’: 


“Vicarage, Kirkby Stephen, March 16, 1880. 


“When repairing and partially réstoring the Church of Saint Michael, Brough under Stanmore, 


in the County of Westmoreland, in October 1879, it became necessary to take down the old porch, a 


comparatively modern erection, and rebuild it in a style more in keeping with the rest of the structure. 


When removing the old walls, it was found that grave covers and other memorial stones had been used 


in building them. There were fragments of five or six, having on them crosses of different patterns and 


of different periods, two of them having also the Shea one with a Roman inscription nearly 


obliterated, headed mp, c#sar; and one with a Runic inscription in twelve lines. This stone is 


1 On the 11th of Sept. 1866 Canon Simpson observed in his Address at Penrith, in connection with a passage in my Vol. 1: 


“I think it probable that we may find monuments in these counties [WesTMorELanp and Cumberland], belonging to that [runic] period, 


sculptured, and, it may be, inscribed with Runic characters that haye never been studied or figured, or even noticed.” (‘Transactions 
of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archzo! 


cal Society, Vol. 1, 8yo. Kendal 1874, p. 10), Canon Simpson little 
thought that, 14 years after penning the above, he would haye the pleasure of thus describing the precious Brough stone. 
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ornamented across the top with squares divided by cross lines into eight triangles, and up each side 
by what is probably intended to represent a Palm-branch, but looks very like the frond or leaf of a 
fern that. grows in the neighbourhood. Across the other end of the stone there is no ornamentation at 
all, and so far as can be judged by its present appearance there never has been. ‘The stone itself is 
rarboniferous sandstone, and has probably been taken from a quarry in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Jt measures twenty-three inches in length, about twelve and a half in width (being rather broader at 
one end than the other), and varies from about five to three inches in thickness. On the sides and 
across the top, the stone appears as if portions had been chipped off with a mason’s hammer to fit it 
for the place where found, and at the bottom it scems as if a chisel mark might have been cut across 
the face of the stone, and then the end broken off by the stroke of a hammer. The face of the stone 


bearing the inscription has of course been dressed, but the back or opposite side has never been 


touched by a mason’s tool. It is apparently in the same state as when first separated from its native 
rock or split from some larger stone. It is by no means improbable that it was originally one side of 


the shaft of a Cross, about fourteen inches square, and that the mason who placed it as a foundation 


stone finding the portion of the pillar, upon which he had just cast his eye, too thick for his purpose, 
split it in two with the point of his walling hammer. Of this however there is no proof. Jt is mere 
conjecture. . The stone was found in its present condition in the foundations of the wall on the east 
side of the door of the South porch of Brough Church by John M* Cabe, a labourer employed in 
removing the walls of the old porch. Great credit is due to the Rev. William Lyde, Vicar of Brough, 
for his care of the stone since it was discovered, and for his kindness in permitting the Cumberland 


and Westmoreland Antiquarian Society to take a cast of it. It is intended as soon as possible to have 


the stone set in the inside of the north wall of the Church tower, where the light from the west 
window will fall upon it at a favourable angle, and» have it protected by a plate of glass. 

“Brough (sometimes written Burgh sub mori) was a Roman station on the Roman road from 
York (Eburacum) to Carlisle (Luguvallum), That road would be the most convenient and easiest way 
by which the Angles, Danes, &c., landing on the east coast of the North of England could cross the 
Pennine chain (of which Stainmore forms a part) to the west side of the country, and after traversing 
that wild and bleak moor from east to west Brough would be their first resting place, and there they 


would find the remains of a Roman station.”* 


After these interesting details, we will now examine the slab itself, doubtless as suggested by 


Dr. Simpson the center stone of a Grave-cross. It bears 12 lines, nearly all of the last line scaled 


away. The number of runes is 171, besides 3 partly obliterated, with room for about 6 more. The 


alphabet is Old-Northern, yet with several remarkable and scarce peculiarities. See especially the types 
for a()). © (JW and (Af). K (K and K), a (MA), and P (f]). There is no Ne-stave; for this is used 
KK or KC, which is therefore voiced ne, as in M. Gothic and in Greek. Nor is there any -stave. The 
Q or QU sound is given by co. There are seve ral varieties of the B, the c (ft. G3 LD). the r, the 0 
(Gan 8. Q), the R, and the s. — The letter p does not once occur. There is no bind-rune. 

As to the date. Until we are favored with fresh runic finds from the same local district, I 


think we shall not be able with any certainty to fix its approximate age. What do we really know of 


the accidental beginnings of Anglic Christianity in the North of England? And especially here in West- 
moreland, at that time under another name a part of lands that had belonged to the old Brigantes, 
thereafter to territories called Cumbria and then the Welsh Strathclyde — which, as still largely Keltic 


were chiefly Christian, till the gradually overwhelming arrival of the Angle strangers? A family here 


1 Close to the churchyard is Brough Castle, a pile whose ruins attest its former grandeur. It stands within the clearly 


markt ramparts of the Roman Camp. Dr. Taylor says hereon (see The Westmorland Gazette, Kendal, Aug. 21, 1880, p. 6, col. 2): 


“Eighteen hundred years ago this site was pitched upon by the Romans for the establishment of a camp. Whether it had ever been 


occupied previously by Celtic tribes as a defensive place does not appear. No sepulehral or other remains, so far as I know, have 
been found in the immediate neighbourhood. During and after the building of the Roman Wall, it was a matter of military necessity 
to have the safe possession of roads oyer which came the supplies and supports for the garrison of that defensive position. The 
chief road from the western portion of the Wall to the great northern metropolis of Eboracum, passed close by on the east side of 


the rivulet of Helle beck, which washes the north base of this cliff.” 
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and there, a chieftain or lady here and there, by marriage or conversion may have been Christian long 


before any formal Irish or Roman or Welsh “monastery” or “mission”, and some of these last were 
older than we think. St. Ninian evangelized the Southern Picts in the last half of the 6th year-hundred, 
St. Columba the Northern Picts about 565, St. Kentigern many of the Lowland Scots from Glasgow 


Is about 560. Other efforts were made, of which we ken little or nothing. Welsh ‘kingdoms” 


were still many in this 6th age, and they were all Christian. — And we know very little of the old 
floating Anglic settlement-dialects, and of the various intermixtures of things seemingly old and new 
actually in use at the same time and place. Add to this, that new facts are continually turning up as 
to the modified runish stave-rows actually employed. The loud-yoiced modern theories (grounded on 
knowing everything all at once) cannot stand. Here the Futhore is Old-Northern, and has even the 
oldest O. N. type for a (X), hitherto found only twice before in England, on the Gloucestershire Golden 
Trimessis (Bracteate No. 77 in this volume) and on the fragmentary Bakewell stone, Derbyshire (Vol. 1, 
p- 873). We have also the scarce type for c, and that for £, the usual O. N. M turned upside down, 
and the so-called ‘Greek” and “Roman” K, and the simplified m upside-down, only found once before, 
on the late-Danish Sacramental Cup (above, p. WA), IEE LL yaa right in my reading, we have too the 
“Greek” mark for p.t Side by side with such peculiarities and antiquities, we have the so-called “later” 


or “Scandinavian” 4 (on the stone all but once ») for a, before found as “O. N.” only on Bracteate 


No. 94, which can scarcely be “later” than the (th century. 


The general style and ornamentation of the Brough stone is also unique. The Cross-marks 


at the top are quite out of-the common way. Here, on a Christian tomb, these transverse lines can 


scarcely be other than the Holy Symbol. Technically this is a union of the Greek Cross and the 
St. Andrew Cross. It is found on early Christian pieces, including a Coin of the Emperor Constantius, 
down to the close of the 5th century. It is also on two costly ivory Screens or Pyxes from the middle 


of the 5th year-hundred, described and figured by ler Hahn in his “Finf Elfenbein-gefisse des friihesten 


Mittelalters”, 4to, Hannover 1862. But this mark on Roman leaden coffins may perhaps have been 
merely decorative. Two examples on such Coffins are known in England; one described by C. R. Smith, 
Collect. Ant. 7, p. 194, pl. 19 A; the other by Mr. Pilbrow in Archeologia, Vol. 43, p. 160.7 — The 


12 rows of runes, without lines or cartouche, are also very striking. — Still more so is the Palm- 


branch on each side. Such a decoration, as far as I know, has never been seen before on a funeral 
stone in any Northern land.’ It is the oldest Christian symbol of the Resurrection, Life Everlasting, 
the Christian’s triumph over Death. But it is also in the oldest time the emblem of Martyrdom. It 


naturally belonged chiefly to the early Church, yet in: combat with heathendom, and it retired as 


Christianity became the prevalent faith. Accordingly it is in the Catacombs, in the fornest Christian 


Mosaics, &c., here and there on an antique tombstone in Gaul, and so on. On this slab it cannot but 


announce very great age. — The graye-formula is also (for want of monuments) new to us. — Some 


of the folk-words are also unknown before on such funeral pieces. Should my reading be in general 


Apart from the question, what was the very oldest character for p in the Old-Northern Runish Stave-row, and how far 


the p-marks now known to us on 0. N. monuments were local deviations, — we must remember the Greek Colonies in the West, 
the wide-spread use of Greek in the Roman Empire (so that the oldest Christian Church in Rome itself had originally a Grecian 
Liturgy), the Greek inscriptions in the Catacombs and elsewhere, and the gradual intermixture of Greek or half-Greek letters in the 


Roman alphabets early used in the West. The p here before us may be not a suryival, but merely such a fanciful or ornamental 
adaptation or imitation, as often elsewhere in Latin caryings and codices. 

2 A line of these Crosses or Marks, together with other regular Crosses elsewhere, is on a Christian graye-slab (in the 
church-yard of St. Aureus at Mainz) bearing, as the learned author expresses himself, “einen hochalterthiimlichen Character”, by 
which, as I suppose from his context, he means the 5th century. The inscription, in Latin, is to a lady called Bertisindis. — See 


L. Lindenschmit, Handbuch der Deutschen Alterthumskunde, 8yo, Part 1, Braunschweig 1880, p, 103, where the stone is engrayed. 
3 


I haye since found one example of the Palm-branch on a leaden tomb in England. In his yaluable paper on ‘Roman 
), at p. 199, 200), Mr. Ch. R. Smith says: ‘I have 


referred to the coffin once in the Crystal Palace. This, I think, may be accepted as shewing a Christian influence in the palm 


Leaden Coffins and Ossuaria” (Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. 7, Part 3, London 18 


branch, a yery common emblem, particularly in the catacombs in Rome, but the greatest rarity in the north of Europe. It occurs 


on the Barming tomb described by the late Mr. Poste in vol. 1; but I can point to no other example in this country, I understood 
from Mr. Fairholt that this coffin was about 3 ft. in length.” 
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reasonable, the speech is English, and yet Scandinavian, a cross so old that it marks strongly the 
mother-land whence the Anglic population came. But it is rapidly becoming a North-English mole.+ 
We have 1 for 1N, 0 for on, and there is neither the older -s mark in the nom. sing. nor the later -R 
mark; the -N falls away in the weak nouns, while the -rH of the 3 s. pres. indic. is already (if I am 
right in what stands on the block) lispt into -s; in Scandinavia the -rH, -s, became further softened 
into -R. The Ruthwell Cross has no verb in the 3 s. pres. ind., so we cannot see what the form was 
in that place-talk. We have no article, while we have the archaistic -o ending in the 3 s. p. (BECKCTO), 
and the in England rare Northern verb rau, 3 pl. p. (the n fallen away as so early in Scandinavia), 
and the Scandinavian negative particle atcr (not), here for the first and last time seen surviving on 
English ground. 
On the one hand apparently the Age of Martyrs, the oldest Runic Alphabet and this with 

rare local peculiarities, the oldest Cross, an olden formula but new and severely Early-Christian, Grave- 


words which show that the tomb and funeral mound were overgang and built up in the usual style of 


the heathen Barrow, Words and Word-forms excessively antique; — on the other hand the “later” 


A-mark, the “Greek” or “Roman” K, and a local dialect slurred and ‘‘modern” in several important 
particulars. Who shall year-set a monument like this? On the whole, it must be either very old or 
very young. But all the arguments show the latter opinion to be untenable. Hence I venture on the 
approximate date — with a little elbow-room on either side — about A. D. 550—600. It may be a 
century older. 

. Generally speaking, the risting is wonderfully well preserved, from having been covered up so 
long. But it is often not easy to read. The letters are rather small, lower down still smaller and 
more crowded, and are not so much cut in as rubbed in with a pointed tool, so that there is little 
depth and sharpness. Then there are no divisional points, at least none are now distinctly left. Add 
the usual weathering and chipping and dints and scathes, all the injuries made by frost and snow and * 
idle hands during many centuries (ere the grave-cross was thrown down and the pieces flitted from the 


churchyard and used as mere building-material), — as well as the variations in the letters themselves 


and the likeness of some to each other, and we shall see how cautious we must be. Accordingly I 
offer my reading with all reservation, The facsimile plate is as exact as I and my artist could make it, but 
of course we must always appeal to the original or a cast.” Generally speaking, I believe my reading 
is trustworthy. Wherever a word is doubtful I say so. More | cannot do. The reader must study the 
Chemitype for the many letter-differences; in what follows I can only give the head types. 

I suppose we all agree in the first word, |KK ARADX OP, iwKaracec = iearane. This 
compound mans-name I have not seen before, but we have dozens of Scando-Gothic words beginning 
with INGO, INGA, INGE, INGI, &c., and others ending in LANe. 

So we do in the next. |, 7, zy, the N already slurred in this local N. E. mole. Prep. goy. dat. 
and accusative. 

Clear also is the next group, BNEL|AWHA MA. Bucrannom, suckHome. Apparently dat. s. 
masc. This place-name doubtless stands for the fuller Buctany-nom, with the usual early and especially 
N. Engl. and Scandian slurring of the end-y, We have BucHaM in an O. Engl. Charter, and the same 


word, with the unelided N, BUCKENHAM, is still a common steadname in yarious parts of England. 


1 Eyen at a far later period, so near to each other were the Old-English and the Old-Scandian dialects, and so unlike 


was Old-Scandian to the common German, that the French of the early time lookt upon Scandian as an English folkspeech. Sir 


Francis Palgraye remarks hereon, speaking of Jarl Rolf or Rollo in the year 911, on his final return to the Gauls previous to his 
wresting Neustria from Charles le Simple. ‘Some of his squadron-crews were unquestionably Norskmen from Nor’ others Anglo- 


Danes, Jutes, Englishmen; — whatever may have been the precise proportion of these national constituencies, the French were 
accustomed to call their language English; and it is remarkable, that the very scanty vestiges of their dialects preserved in local 


denominations, and in the single exclamatory phrase which we possess in Rollo’s words, are rather Anglo-Teutonic in their sound,” 


(See Sir F. P.'s Normandy and England, Vol. 1, 8vo, London 1851, p. 671, and p. 755, note to p. 687). 


Francis uses ‘Teutonic’ in the sense of ‘Scando-Gothic’, and that by ‘“Anglo-Teutonic” he 


I need not add that S 
means Anglo-Scando-Gothic in contradistinction to German-Scando-Gothic. 

2 When my chemitype was ready, I sent a copy to Canon Simpson and begged him to oblige me by carefully comparing 
it with the original block, so that any error might be corrected. He answered, under date Sept. 22, 1880: — “I do not think your 
copy can be amended, and taking stone, cast and photograph together it is almost impossible that there can be a mistake. It is 
curious to observe the variations in the lines of the letters caused by the skipping of the inscriber's instrument, and the want of 


junction between the lines of some of the letters, as well as the yariation in depth of their different parts,” 
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Exceptionally distinct next comes BWEKES: peckoTo, the B.and tT much taller than usual, 
the legs of the o running close and the head small, as often. In several places on this stone where 
we have 0, the head is small and sometimes has almost disappeared. But this is immaterial as to the 
reading, for in every such place the pair-of-compass legs are there, and there is no doubt as to the 
letter itself. The head, small or large or even altogether absent, makes no difference in this well- 
known o-type. ‘his is the 3s, past, the present North-E. s1GGzp, usual English Boiz7, raised, 
Scandinavian BYGGEDE, ByeepE, Byepe. The O. E. inf. is Bycean, the middle Scandian By@eJa, Byeeva. 


The ending is in the antique 0 (or U), as on so many of these oldest Old-Northern monuments both 


in Scandinavia and England. 

In the following word the first B is much damaged, and a couple of other letters are dinted. 
But the whole is plain enough. It is (NA \ABIPBI A, cvomssio, cvweer-B00, this-the-grave-kist, last 
I with side-dints. Probably ac.s.neut. The very old Scando-Gothic neuter noun CUMBOL, COMBOL, KUMBL, 


KUML, KUBL, &e., of which I haye spoken Vol. 2, p. 915, meant originally a mark, sign, beacon, stamp. 
Hence on the one hand a military sign or badge or banner or standard, a sense which rapidly died out 
in Scandinavia; and on the other a grave-mark, death-pillar, grave-stone, how, barrow, a sense which 
so rapidly disappeared in England that it is found here for the Jirst time. In Scandinavia, where KUMBL was 


oftenest used in the plural, for the united stone-settings in memory of the dead, it was long common but 


is now nearly extinct. [t occurs frequently on the Scandian monuments given in my pages, but with 


the verb KAURA, RAISA, or SETTA, not Bya@sa, as here. — The old Sc. Goth. substantive BU, BO, of various 


local genders, now only left in England as a N. E. provincialism, B00, dwelling, homestead, farm, village, 


also occurs often on Scandian runic monuments, but is here for the first time on such a piece in Eng- 


land. — I do not remember to have seen this particular compound, cumsL-Bo, before. In Norse- 
Icelandic however we have its derivative, KuMBL-BUI, the dweller in such a grave-house, vault or tomb, 


the deceast. — In older Scandian-English otherwise spelt BU, BY, BO; in Ohg. Bu; in O. Sax. BU, BEO, BEU; 


in O. Swed. s. an. 1210—16, is the holding siornwrr-piu'; thus the liquid sound here, Bio, is dialectic. 
So, beginning with a large c and with each 0 damaged, comes CIAa Ka MU; CIMOKOMS, 


of-CIMOKOM, 2 womansname in the gen. It is so rare a compound that I have not seen it before. 


Possibly it is not of Scando-Gothic nationality.’ 
Plain is ) SH. 40us, of-4zaz This mansname must have been very scarce in England. For 
the moment I cannot call to mind another example. It is equally rare in Scandinavia, probably for the 


same reason, the drawing back of the noble animal (the ELK) from which it would seem to have been 


taken. (Férstemann thinks that this name-word usually was the ALAH, aLH, temple.) I only know of 
one later-runic instance, on the Lid stone, Gausdal, Norway, one of the very few not funeral. It bears, 
as copied by Arendt in Feb. 1805: 41MIVR: 4DYR x BAR x Vib x | x RANPN x Ald x; AILIF ALK BARE 
FISHES (spawn, planted out fish-spawn) IN RAUDU-SIO (RED-: 


nA, a small hill-lake belonging to the estate). 


But it occurs frequently (ALH-, ALC-, ALK-. aL@-, &c.) as the first part of olden Se. G. compound names. 


CI hh COINU = QUINU, QUENE, wife. The co are indistinct, the 1 close on to the o. Same 


genitive form (N fallen away) as in the usual old Scandinavian (KuNo, KuNuU). The O. S. E. had cwey, 


gen. CWENE, ac. CWEN, but also CWENE, gen. CWENAN, ac. CwENAN. The O.N.E. had also slurred the -y, 


as we can see in the nom. pl. CUOENo. 


8C. oc, but. The head of the o indistinct. This 0. E. particle, supposed by some philolog 


to be allied to Ec (KE, and, 4lso), is found in O.E. in the forms ac, ACH, AH, AK, AUCH, AUH, AU3, OC, 


ox. It died out in England in the Middle-E. period. It is not confined to the Scando-Gothic tungs, 
but is in them Meeso-Gothic ax, Ohg. on, O, Sax. ac. Not yet distinctly found in Scandinavia. — See 
EC, lower down. 

FI] MP. mcs, rex 
the old English verb Tiwa(N), TYMA(N), TEMA(N), so largely used in this sense of old in England, also 


by Ceedmon the great Northumbrian poet. If once so used in Scandinavia, it must have drawn back 


1D, begotten, born. The t very high. This is the past part. n. fem. s. of 


very early. — Part of the m is dim and the p is broken below. But it is certainly p on the stone. 


1 Diplom. Syecanum, Vol. 1, p. 163. 


* It will be observed that the name of the deceast lady is in the Genitive, as on the Danish Freersley stone (p. M2 
above). This @ 


nitive formula is found on graye-monuments with both Oid-Northern and later runes, but it is scarce. See additional 
instances under Freersley and in the Chapter 


ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 
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And the only possible other stave at this damaged spot would be b (X) or R (R), neither of which is to 
be seen. Any word TIMN or TIMR, however, would be altogether meaningless. 
J. 2, uv, as before. Top scathed. 
The next word I read as P{[B], zcwrt, but the lower hook of the 


much damaged. The only other possible readings are epi and ricr. But I think ecpr is sure. I know 


c is faint, and the B is 


of no such English place as EcBy or oaKsy, tho it is common in Scandinayia. 

R, 0, on, at. Damaged. Prep. gov. Dat. and Ac. 

ACIIHCX;, scumcea’s stead-name, probably in the dat. s. f,, = ACLEA, ACLEAN, ACLIBH, actera, &c. 
ACKLEY oY OAKLEIGH, variously spelt in old monuments and found in many English counties. The less 
guttural S. E. reas is fem. The mod. E. tea has lost even the u. 

AIPIE: the 4 with a dint across the middle, giving it a Roman look, and the at very close, 
as commonly on this stone, the last 1 worn below; atic, as very frequently, with dialectic absence of 
the tip-H. Thus = Hallic, HoLy, nom. sing. fem. See H#m#e in the Word-row, p. 933, Vol. 2. 

|, 2, uy, into, to, as before. A large bending flaw on the stone at the top of the stave. 

RAIRA: Barra, probably dat. s. mase. But as amic was = HAMIC, so here RAIRA is = HRAIRA. 
The central bend in each R is very faint, but neither letter can be v. If RatRa, as I think it must be, 
I do not take it to be a Scandinavian form of the side-word REYR, m. ROR, n. &c., for RAISE, RASSE. 


cairn, tomb, of which I have spoken Vol. 2, p. 960 under rivsn,, but rather as a N. E. form of the 


S. E. wRyRe, gen, HRYRES, m., ruin, death. (The Mid. Engl. forms are RYRE, RERE, &c. O. E. inf. HREOSAN, 
to RUSH, prov. E. ruse, Scandinavian Rusa, RUSE. This verb — to rush, fall, go to ruin — has many side- 
forms and side-meanings, active and neuter; M.G. uristan to shake, O.S. E. urysian to cast down, shake; 
M. G. rrwrer, f., corruption, death.) Meaning nearly the same, and the reader can choose. But there 
is an important difference. If the latter be the word intended, then it distinctly announces what we 
had expected from the whole character of the stone, that the deceast lady was a Martyr for her faith, 
had died a violent death at the hand of pagans. It also better explains the contrast with Timp, born, 
which otherwise is,as yet unheard-of on these funeral blocks, whether in Scandinavia or England, this 
being the only instance. 1 (aN) for zvro, to, is quite common in North-England as in Scandinavia and 
in M. Gothic, and is net unknown in O. S. Engl. 1 rama I therefore take to be vo pearH. In this 
case she suffered at a place called actimck. 

PRM: woLK, the 1, which ends the line, with a small arm; the kK beginning the next line. 
Can scarcely be other than a N. E. form of the 3 s. p. of the verb spelt in S. E. wAncan, to move, 
turn, roll, go, (whence has sprung our modern WALK in a more specific signification), with its S. E. p. t. 
weoLc. Here we have a dialectic N. E. wok, thus wenr. The Mid. Engl. p. t. is wELk, the Icelandic 
like the mod. Engl. waLkep, only weak, VALKAbI or VOLKADI. . In most of the Scando-Gothic tungs this 
verb (simplest form WALLAN) usually came to mean to full (cloth), to fell (stuff), but the sense to walk, 
to go was very early developt in England. It is from this verb we have our beautiful English noun 
WELKIN, rolling cloud, cloud-heap, sky, heaven-vault, O. E. woncen. 

H&NH._ with a dint on the top of the last stave, HOUH, ac. s. 
but the word plain enough. It is certainly the-now, her-How, her grave-mound, barrow, the large 
tumulus thrown up over the grave-kist.? In daily use in various local shapes all over Scandia and 
England, but very rare on Scandian runic stones. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 932. It is a curious 


accident that it only occurs once im vellums in England, Kemble’s Charters, Vol. 1, No. 38, date 695, 


m., the © injured at the top, 


1 Should the rc in ecpr and the ac in acuincK both be = oax, we are struck by the difference of the vowel. But we 


have thousands of instances of such things close together in the talk of near localities and in olden carvings and Mss., from mixture 


of immigrant families and other causes. 
2] see from a valuable late publication (A Plea for the Old Names, by Miss Powley, in “Transactions of the Cumberland 


and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society”, Vol. 4, Part 1, Kendal 1879) that How is still in use in these counties for 


Graye-mound. She says, p. 20: “I have not been able to discover from the accounts of Canon Greenwell or Mr. Clifton Ward 


whether there is any distinction between those Raises and other burial mounds bearing such names as LODDEN HOW or KEMPHOW. 
‘They may be only variations of expression by the same people. KamPE Hor is the common name of the numerous and well-recognised 
warrior’s graves in Denmark.” — Mr. Th. Edmonston (Etymological Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect, Syo, London 1866, 
Philolog. Soc.) tells us that in those ilands Howie (and Hore) still means ‘a mound, a tumulus, a knoll’; and Mr. G. Goudie, of 
Edinburgh, adds that he has also heard it used in those districts with the sound HEog. 


The usual words in England for grave-mound, Grave, How, Hill, Low, are of Scandian birth. So is Raise, Rasse, the 


stone-heap, Keltie Carn, Cairn. The now common Barrow is supposed to be also of Keltic origin. ump is Latin, from remuius. 
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a document markt doubtful and given to Erconwald, bishop of London. Here we have a place called 
“manentium appellatur | Ba}dorices heah”. But local names in spurious charters, should this be one, 
would be matters of fact, else they would not be used as confirmatory evidence. The great mound raised 
over Badoric, BADORICES-HEAH, was. doubtless well known. 

RNE If: osc, a dint between the c and the 1, and the top of the 1 damaged; a common 


0. E. and O. Scand. mansname, nom., short for OSCITIL (ASKITIL, ANSKITIL); found in endless shapes. 


Observe here and in the next word that ans is already sunken to 0s. 

ANBIRD: both o's faint, the B large, OsBIOL, mansname, nom. I have not seen it before, but 
we have a similar end-link in R#Hm#BUL, on the heathen Sandwich stone, Vol. 1, p. 367. — As in the 
2nd line B10 was local for Bo, so here Brox is local for Bot. We have a crowd of names whose jirst 


part is os-. 


DNHS. cUHL, mansname, n.s.! Very rare. I do not remember it in Scandinavian documents. 
We have it, under king Eadmund, as the name (cUGEL) of an English moneyer. It is still used in 


Denmark (KUGEL). 


QkIK I. OEKI, mansname, Must be very scarce. I cannot put my finger on it elsewhere at a 
moment's notice. Nom. 
P)(BP. Faru, the r high and leaning, the p small and faint and broken. The well-known 


verb, 3 pl. p., FAWED, made, threw up, raised.? We have this verb in the 3 sing. past 10 times before 


in runics, and every time it is spelt differently, according to the age and locality of the piece on which 


it stands, from the oldest, rao, to the latest, reape and ravi. Here it occurs for the first time in 


the 3 pl. p. And we see that the end-n has fallen away, as usually on the Ruthwell Cross (end of 
7th century), and as so early in Scandinavia in 3 pl. p. verbs. 
PAIDIAAA, “atcram;s the first a straight, for the first and last time; last letter injured but 


plain. My-Lic-Home, flesh-cover, body, corpse. ° 


APPIS auwiy, nom. s. mase., a slanting dint on the middle of the r, making it look much 


like § (= #); the-ALL-WINE (pronounced AL-WEEN-F), all-friend, friend-of-all, all-loving. I have not seen 


this compound before in any folk-talk. In form it is rather Scandian (which has viv as commonly as 


yinr) than English, in which it was WINE in old days. It is now vAN in Swedish, veN in Danish. 


(O. Fris. winnz, O. Sax. vums1, Ohg. wisi, but now killed in Germany by FREUND). It lives in mod, Engl. 


provincially as wiv, but otherwise is driven out by FRIEND (which is properly kinsman). It is a pity 


that this beautiful epithet of Our Blessed Lord should not have lived-on, side by side with the 


ecclesiastical HaLEND (Healer), a translation of Jesus and Salvator, 


1 There is a slanting mark on the foot of the last letter, making it look like c. Whether this is a mere dint, as so 


often on this stone, we cannot know, tho it is most likely. If c, the whole word will be cvnc, possible but very improbable. And 
we may divide cunco, EKI1, two names, or ¢une 0 Eki, which would be cvne on (of, at) EKE, = alike, a place. So difficult are 
these things. 
2 Tn later times in England the southern mave took the place of rawep and carep. Thus on a stone in Brougham Castle, 
Westmoreland : 
THYS MADE 


ROGER. 
On the pillar in St. Mary’s Church, Beverley: 
THIS PILLAR MADE THE MYNSTRELLS. 


And there are other such. (See Canon Simpson's remarks in Transac. of Cumb. & Westm. Ant. & Arch. Soc., Vol. 1, p- 65, 67). 
5 It is curious to follow the endless yariations in this as in other yocables, even in the same folkships. In M. G, we have 


only the neut. rem. In O.8.E. is only ric-Hama or -Homa, weak m.. gen. -ay. In O.N.E., this -n falling away, we have g. d.ac. 


LIC-HOMA or -HOME. But this oblique -y may survive in or fasten on to the nom., and then we get in the O, S. E. Gospels such 
variations in the nom. as LIC-HAMAN, Lic-HAMEN. In O.N.E. it is also used as a strong masc., gen. 1ic-Homams, &e. In Mid. N. E. it 
is weak. LIKAME, LEKAME, LicayM, LecAM. In N.J. it is both strong, LikamR, gen. LIkaMs, m., and weak, LIKAMI, gen, Likama, m. (the 
-n fallen away). So in O. Swed. LikaMBER, gen. LIKAMS, m., and LIKAMI or LIKAME, 


LEK 


gen. LikaMA, m.; in later Sw. only. LEKAMEN. 
tens, m., the -n either fast from the oblique cases or else the late post-article become a part of the word, But in proy. Sw. 
it is frequently u 


eM, newt. So in proy. Norse it is Likom, LeEKoM, neut., and the older Danish tec 
besides the weak m. LICHAMA, LICcoMa, Licma, LECAM, &e., 


e is now LEGEM, newt, In O. Fris 


now LICHEM, we haye locally (tic treated as a weak fem.) Licn-am. The 


O, Sax. has only the weak form tic-Hamo, gen. -y, In Ohg. u1c-Hamo &c. is weak m., but also (as in O. Fris.) ricmin-amo, ke. 


Hence the Mhg. ticuy-ame. The modern German has only LeicHNam, gen. -s. — Let us now follow the crumbling of the forms in 


this part of North-England: Ac. s. Lal¢-HAMAN, LAIC-IAMAN, LAIC-IAMA, LAIG-IAME, LAIC-IAM. 


identical with the mod. Scand. re¢EM, ke. 


Was it also locally neuter in North-England? It may have been, for it is followed by 1wNe, not 1wNGaN, or (the slurred) 10NGa or 


If masc., then, as common in our old dialects especially in North-England, the adj. is used absolutely, without strict gram- 
matical ending. At all events the stone has Latciam 1uKc, whateyer those words may mean, 


IUNGE. 
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KRINFt: KRIST, CHRIST, nom.; much injured especially the T with its 2 side-dints, but readable. 

IN Kt. IUKC = IUNC, YOUNG, young-again, renewed, ac. s. m. or neut. A flaw above the Iv, at 
the end of line 9, and the c injured. Rather English than Scandian in form, the former having the 
older liquid sound, in E. commonly spelt crunce or Grone, the latter the shortened sound, uNe. 


RINEN, 2s 


An instance of the N. Engl. 3 s. pr. in -s, not -rH, and the oldest known to me. No 38 s. pr. occurs 


Worn and dim. 38 s, pr. reacHus (in its older meaning), leads forth, brings. 


on our other Engl. runish remains, and therefore we cannot trace it. But in the Durham Book (Lindis- 
farne Gospels, about 950) the -Is or ES or AS or -S for ED, AD, in sing. & pl. (-AS sometimes in the 
sing. and -Es in the plural) is almost universal. It must therefore have commenced centuries earlier. 
As I have said, this lisp, still further weakened, became -R in Scandinavia. 

\Ff. tv, the rr sorrowfully injured. The prep. arrer, which has very many shorter and 
longer forms on the monuments. 

BR&K: BROK, pretty clear. Ac. s. n. BROKE, sorrow, death. From the great root to BREAK. 
Was never very common in England and is now only provincial. In Scandinavia it would seem to have 
been still less used. Is now only found in Sweden and Norway (BRAK, neut.) in the weaker meaning of 
trouble, ado, wear-and-tear. 

BL. 0c, but, and, already spoken of above. 

JG 2c, 2xe, also, truly. The £ much damaged. Apart from AFVEN (our EVEN, = also), EC (usual 
modern Swedish oc, usual modern Danish og) is now the only word of this kind familiarly used in 
Scandinavia, the anp haying long ago died out there, outtake some traces in such things as the N. I. 
ENDA. On Scandinavian-runic monuments we have of course manifold local forms, A, AH, AIK, AK, AKU, 


AOK, AUK (the commonest), 5, EK, HUK, IK, 0, OAK, 0G, OK (the next commonest), OUK, OUK, UK (very 


common), UK. In Old-Engl., besides the usual Bac, the varieties are chiefly mc and xc. 


CWNARDEXIA: ceaRuyer, gen. s. f carers, 


not Scandinavian, but probably in old times used also in the same meaning as has been kept up in the 


sorrow's, anguish’s. A word English in form, 


Scandian verb KHRA, Xc., namely accusation, dragging before a law-court, &c. All the letters are damaged 


and doubtful. Observe that the Ne-sound is here given by Ne, not by KK, &e. 


PRY]. wor, nom. s.m. wHoop, outery, clamor, lamentation, WOOP, WEEPING, tears. Whether we 


take CEARUNGIA wor to mean = Care and tears, or as the savage ery The Christian to the Lions, the 


picture is equally affecting. The former is simpler and more likely. 


Al DJ. atct, not, never, Again a dint across the middle of the a, and the ar close together. 
the caprices of dialectic development are well known, I need not dwell on them. We have already seen 
PKE and anp, both tm common in the oldest Scando-Anglic times, but ok surviving chiefly in the one 
province, Scandinavia, anp chiefly in the other province, England. So again with the negative particles 
ne and uict. ‘his widely spread NE or NI was formerly universal in both Scandia and its colony. It is 
now nearly extinct in the high North, living on for the most in NEJ_(our NAY), and in such rarities as 
the Icelandic NEINN, = NE EINN (our NONE, = NE ONE), &c. In England we now meet it mostly in No and 
the still later Nor (NE WUHT, NE wiHT, no thing), and in such rarities as WILL HE NILL HE (NE WILL), &e. 
The other nay-word was originally Br (alw, AY, Al, AYE, ever) with the negative enclitic -GI, -K1, added 
to various non-verbal words. Thus came EIKI, EIGHI, EIGI, EGHI, EKKE, EKKI, ICKE, HIGH, EIGH, HGH, EGH, 
EYG, IGH, EGI, EG, Al, EJ, EY, EI, B, &c., =AYE-NOT, NEVER (NE-EVER), NO, NoT. But all this fell away in 


England so quickly, that no example has yet been found, at least in a form plainly recognisable. Here 


we have it as aici. — So sik (oneself, &c.) fell out so soon in England and Frisland, that no instance 
has yet turned up, altho we long kept its now dead adj. sin (his, her, their), which still lives in Frisic. 

We have unhappily come to the last word partly on the block, for nearly all the rest is fallen 
away. What is pretty clearly left in this 11th line is PR|AL. but the o is almost gone. In the 
under-line are slight traces of 3 staves, the first apparently ) (A), the next as it would seem an 
injured N (s), the third the beginning of an M (at). All the rest has perisht, save that there are 
spores further on which doubtless are remains of an end-mark, a stop. Between the supposed M and 


the supposed end-mark there is room for about 7 letters. These I would suggest to fill in, as most 
likely what once stood, judging by the context. with rcmore + This will give us conC(AS Mec more), 
followed by the Cross-mark. As to cozcas, it will of course be 3 s. pres. indic. of the verb coECcA(N), 
H, QUITCH, shake, move. As 


in O. S. E, spelt cWEcAN or CWECCAN, Mid. Engl, cwEccHEN, now to QU 
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FALL is to FELL, LIE to LAY and such, so is QUAKE, to tremble, to QUECK = to make to tremble or quake, 


fering shall never 


in a moral sense to frighten or affect. This is an excellent word here. Sorrow or 
QUECK, QUETCH, move, alarm, torment, me more. In any case MEC MORE, ME MORE, OY some such words, 
must have ended the line to make the sense complete. 

I have thus done my best with this remarkable inscription, as shortly and honestly as I could, 
twisting and inventing nothing. An error may occur here and there — for future rectification — but | 
think ihe general result will stand fast. The whole is clearly 12 lines in simple stave-rime verse, and 


I here recapitulate it: 
IKKALACGO I BUCIAEHOM 


BECKCTO CUOMBIL-BIO 

CIMOKOMS, ALHS COINU, 

OC, TIMD I ECBI, 

O ACLIHCK 

AILIC I RATRA WOLK. 

HOUH OSCIL, OSBIOL, 

CUHL, OEKI FAIDU. 

LAICIAM ALWIN KRIST \ 
IUKC RECS IFT BROK, 


Oc EC RUNGIA WOP 


AICI COEC(AS Mec more). 

INGALANG IN BUCKENHOME 
BIGGED (built) this-the-cumBLE-Boo (grave-kist) 
of-CIMOKOM, ALHW’S QUENE (wife); 
ok (but), TEEMED (born) IN ECBY, 
ON (at) ACLEIGH 
AILY (haily, holy) in (into, to) RyRE (ruin, destruction) she-waLKT (went). 
The-now (grave-mound) oscil, OSBIOL, 
CUHL and-OBKI FAWED (made). 
My-tacam (body) atL-weNne (the All-friend, all-loving) curisr 


YOUNG-again REACHES (brings back, shall-renew) arTER BROOK (death), 
ok EKE (but indeed, and truly) carinG’s woop (sorrow’s tear-flow) 


nor (never) shall-queck (move, afflict) (me more). 


Whatever the date, all will admit that this remarkable block has belonged to the Grave-cross 


of a Christian Lady — most likely a Christian Martyr — in very far-off days, and is written in a 


venerable and peculiar overgang Old-North-English (Westmoreland) folk-speech. — The last 4 lines 


are a general echo of 1 Cor. Ch. 15, Revel. 7, 17 and Ch. 21, 4. 


As a proof how intensely Scandinavian this part of Westmoreland must have been at an 
extremely early period, | may mention that in a valuable paper by the Rey. J. F. Hodgson on ‘Kirkby 
Stephen Church” (Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiq. & Archzol. Society, 8vo, 
Vol. 4, Pt. 1, Kendal 1879, pp. 178 foll.), among other excellent illustrations is (pl. 2, p. 186) a 
photograph of one of the many stone fragments found in repairing this church also, which is only 


1 Christians perisht for their faith in England in Roman times, as in other parts of the Empire, St. Alban in 304 being 


the first of note. He was put to death at Verulam, now St. Albans. But when the wild heathen Northmen came, the’ same would 


often take place, also as to each other, for the pirates warred a 


inst Christ as fiercely as some of the Christian princes did against 


Woden. And the Northmen begun to settle in Brit 


ain long before Hengist and Horsa in 428. Mr. J. Fergusson (Rude Stone Mon- 


2, p. 133) thus sums up the evidence workt out by Haigh in his “Conquest of Britain 


even before the Romans left [in 410], Jutes, 


uments, London 18 My impression is, that 


Angles and Danes had not only traded with, but had settled, both on the Saxonicum 
littus of Kent, and on*the east coast of York 


hire, Northumberland, and the Lothians: and that during the century that elapsed 
between the departure of the Romans and the time of Arthur, they were gradually pushing the British population behind the range 
of hills which extends from Ca 


lisle ‘to Derby and forms the backbone of England.” 
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about 4 English miles from Brough. I have to thank Canon Simpson for a large lightbild of this 
‘treasure, one block out of the several which had belonged to a per-antique Church-cross or Grave 


Cross. It is of carboniferous sandstone, 26 inches high by 14 broad and 74/, thick, and has apparently 


stood near a wall as it has nothing on the back. On each side is carved the cable-pattern decoration. 
On the front, cut in relief, is the figure of a man with Ram’s horns lying on his back strongly and 
curtously fettered to a rock-point. The gyves hold hands and feet hard enough. Mr. Hodgson calls it the 
figure of Satan, and so it is. But how is this to be understood? So exceptionally singular and rude 
is this piece, that it cannot be much later than the year 700. But the Early Church had no idea of 
a Human Chief-Devil in tts symbolisation, much less of a BouND man-fiend. In the oldest Christian Art 
the Evil One was always represented by a Serpent or Dragon, or (as on the Beweastle and Ruthwell 
Cro , see my Vol. 1) with reference to Chris 
our Lord tramples’. Therefore the block which stood above this one with the fettered fiend doubtless 


bore the figure of Christ (or of St. Michael who took the place of the heathen THu(No)R, the great foe 


s famous miracle, by a couple of Swine, on which 


of the heathen Léké). The figure therefore is that of the Scandian Devil, toxé, who was bound by the 
the Gods (older ansas, QO. Engl. 
the Day of Doom®. This is a glaring instance of survival, as is that of BALDoR-cHRIST in the words on 


the Ruthwell Cross (see Vol. 1, p. 481). Czedmon (7th century) and our other 0. E. poets, following 


ANSES 


HS, Icel. astr, Mod. Scand. ASAR, ASAR, © 


ER, ASER) till Ragna-rik, 


Scandinavian traditions, always represent the man-foe as BouND, and out of the 50 Drawings in the 
unique Ceedmon Codex no less than 5 show the Devil as bownd, but variously treated, lying downwards, 


or upwards, once with wings, once with a tail, according to the fancy of the 10th century artist. 


The half-heathen Scandinavian Léké-Devil is therefore a welcome fellow to the half-English 


Seandinavian Grave-slab*, and was found close by. 


1 The introduction of even hal/-human figures. such as Classical Centaurs and Sirens and Fauns &e., with other old local 


heathen beings, as helps to personify the Eyil One, dates no éarlier than about’ the 10th century, In the middle age fiends become 
merely and endlessly monstrous, while the Renaissance gives us Acheron, Charon, Hecate, Pluto, Cerberus and the rest. So often 
overcome or outwitted or mockt, the Devil at last became also a kind of Vice or Clown. I know of no work on the earliest 
Christian iconography of Lucifer at all worthy of the subject. One reason would be its expense; it would lose much in value 
unless richly illustrated. The best I haye seen is that by Wessely, translated with improvements into Swedish (‘Dédens och 


Djefvulens Gestalter i den bildande konsten, af J. E. Wessely. Svensk bearbetning af C. Eichhorn”. 8yo. Stockholm 1877). — The 


oldest Devil-figures I haye seen (only half-human and ugly enough) are a couple on remains Assyrian or Babylonian. One, a slab, 


is in the British Museum. 

2 Tt is wonderful how long this trow held on in Scandinayia. Saxo Grammaticus tells us, as the Danish tradition, that 
Outyard-Loke (Ugarthilocus, see Hist. Dan. Lib. 8) was sounp hand and foot with immense chains; and in Sweden, in the horrible 
witch-burnings of the 17th century, the mad sufferers said that their master the Devil was nounp with great fetters which they 


tried year after year to saw away, but the moment a link was nearly sawn thro an Angel came and soldered it fast again. 


As a help to this work, the Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiquarian and Archeolog iety have kindly defrayed 
the expenses of my Chemitype. ‘This and my text will appear in their “Transactions” long before this yolume can be issued to 


the public. 


ro 
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WHITBY, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D: 600—650. 


From careful drawings of the original, now in the Whitby Museum, and a Gutta Percha Cast of the runes, 


kindly forwarded by the Rev. DANIEL HENRY HAIGH. Photoxylographt by J. Ff. ROSENSTAND, full size. 


Front 
and 


Section, 


- 
Back Ay 
piece. a SES 


TEEEDETEL ELE! 


My excellent forthfaren friend Mr. Haigh communicated this BONE coMB to me in January 1868, 
and I have to thank him for all the information about it which I here give. it was found in the spring 
of 1867 on the shore of Whitby, in a kitchen-midding. This very old midding consisted of bird- and 
beast-bones, with limpet shells. Twenty years ago almost the whole was carted away for manure. 
Mr. William Dotchson, of Whitby, p 


and got up all he could. Mr. Haigh urged further search, but nothing more turned up, outtake a small 


assing by the remains of the mound, saw the Comb sticking out, 
iron tool or fitting. All that could be obtained was therefore the front and back pieces, and three bits 
of the middle. This was entrusted to Mr. Haigh for his inspection, He made the drawings and took 


the gutta-percha impression most carefully, but found the whole to be so fragile that he mounted it in 


a frame under gl 


ss, and sent it back to the owner, who gaye it to the Whitby Museum. As far as 
Mr. Haigh could see, the material is — back and front the legbone of a deer, middle a portion of 
walrus-tooth, the whole fastened by 5 rivets of iron. 


In England we have kitchen-middens (refuse-heaps) of all a 


prehistoric, Keltic, Roman, 


Old-E 


at thus meeting with a piece from Angli 


sh and Middle-age, not to speak of later ‘‘\dust-heaps”. We need not therefore be surprised 


> times. 


But in order to understand this particular lafe we must remember that the Anglic population 


of Northumbria was largely heathen down to the end of the Gth century and the first years of the 7th, 


and that even after that period Christianity spread only slowly. Various efforts however were made to 


conyert the folk, and here and there Christian families would multiply. Some of the early missionaries 


were anchorites or monks or mynchens. These would influence small circles round about them. Saint 
Hilda did not found her monastery at Streneeshalch (Whitby) till about 657, but there might have been 
already some infant settlement there, either establisht by herself or some pious lady or monk. Saint 
Hilda’s friend and sister in Christ the famous Saint Begu (or Heiu) had planted religious houses at 
Hartlepool, Hackness, and Healaugh (Heeley near Lancaster), before the close of 650. Now the runic 


eayinpaes hen ata = Se (ly hen® . 2 6. 8 < : Q 
carving here before us is Christian, and yet is so excessively old in its North-English speech that it must 
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date very far back indeed. It therefore cannot well be later than the first half of the 7th year-hundred. 
The peculiar wording points back to a Christian family, doubtless the small monastic house establisht 
at Whitby", are 

I will not endeavor to make anything of the runic scratches and remains of letters purposely 
rubbed out which are still visible on the back. All is too far gone. But the letters on the front are 
clearly and elegantly cut, tho here and there dimmed by the stains of the iron rivets. The marks at 


the one end of the front flake enable us by measurement from the centre to restore the whole comb 


in its full shape, and we can thus see pretty well how many letters are lost. The sense of the whole 
is so clear, that we are also able to complete with some certainty what is gone. All this has been 
done by Mr. Haigh. But the added parts and letters are given only in outline, the shaded part being 


what remains. Mr. Haigh was also good enough to communicate to me his translation: 


(go)DU SMH US. GOD ALUWALUDO HELIPA CYN(nies usses). 


May God look upon us. May the good all-wielder help our race. 


And he would fix the date at A. D. 630 or soon after. There can be no doubt that the above version 


is substantially the meaning. But, for linguistical reasons, my own division and wending would be 


as follows: 


(Go)D UsM# Us! GOD ALUWALUDO HELIPA CUN(niews usses)! 


May-Gov on-suzz (look on, regard, bless) us! May-cov Att-waLp (Almighty) HELP KIN 
(family, house) our! 
There are 3 binds, M#, po and HEL, PAR carved in a tie, like as KY and RMN. Characteristic of 
the Old-Northumbrian — which tended to cast away N and change the foregoing o into U — is USM#; 


in O.S.E. this would have been on-smm, The ‘grand forms”, as they are aptly termed by Mr. Haigh, atuwaLupo 


and HELIPA, for the later ALWALD and HELPE, remind us of the same richness of endings and of vowels 


which we find on the like old monuments of the Scandian main. 


1 Not only are Combs often found in heathen and Christian graves, as having been set great store by while the owner 


lived, but they were also long preserved in Churches or Religious Houses. They were sometimes of wood, more commonly of ivory. 


Seyeral can yet be seen which haye belonged to famous Saints. In olden ‘times they were often a part of the Church-furniture, that 
the priest might reyerently comb himself ere he began his holy functions. Some of these antique looms are very large, double-combs, 
and a few aré highly carved or otherwise decorated, now and then inscribed, sometimes being set with stones. The Comb was also 
one of the very few things lookt upon as needful to Monks and Mynchens, ere the cloister-folk became rich and riotous. Orm says 


in the Ormulum, date about 1215, (ed. by R. M. White, Vol. 1, 8vo, Oxford 1852, 1. 6334, foll., p. 219), speaking of the Monk: 


Forr himm birrp beon full clene mann, 
And all wipputenn ahhte, 

Buttan patt mann himm findenn shall 
Unnorne mete and wade. 

And tarr iss all patt eorplis ping 
patt minnstremann birrp ajhenn 
Wibputenn enif and shepe anv cams, 

And nedle, siff he't eorne)p. 
And all piss shall mann findenn himm, 
And wel himm birrp itt semenn; 
Forr birrp himm nowwherr don pzroff, 


Ne gifenn itt, ne sellenn. 


For him it birth (behoveth) to-be a-full clean (pure) man, 
And all without ahts (owings, goods), 
But that man (one) to him find shall 
Un-orn (simple) meat and weed (raiment). 
And there (this) is all that earthly thing 
That minster-man (a monk) ought to-own 
Without (except) Knife and Sheath and coms, 
And Needle, if he-it yearneth (greatly desires). 
And all this shall man (people) find him 
And well him it-birth (needs) to yeme (take care of it); 
For it-birth (behoves) him neither to-do there-of (to do it away, lose it), 


Nor give it, nor sell-it. 


“Liturgical Combs”, to which Class the Whitby specimen belongs, are in the Museum af 


©, Reusens (Eléments d'Archéologie Chrétienne, Vol. 1, Louvain 1872, 8yo, p. 489, 440). 


Two elegant and interesti 


Brussels, found at Stayelot; both engraved by 
The smaller one bears on one side: QVISQVIS EX ME SVVM PLANAERIT QV0Q. CAPyT, on the other: VIVAT FELIX FELICITER SEMPER 4 
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this piece’, Mr, Haigh said: “J think you will regard this as a 


In his letter communicating 
very precious addition to our English runic treasures”. It is so indeed, but we also look upon it as 


another proof of the devotion and land-love and care of our late noble rune-smith Mr. Haigh, without 


whose aid and tact this piece would probably have been lost to runic science! 


Since the above was made ready for the press has appeared Mr. Haigh’s treatise’ on ‘York- 


y 


shire Runie Monuments”, in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 1872, which reacht me in October 1872. 


Here the name of the finder is given 


At p. 28 Mr. Haigh handles this lafe, illustrated by engravin, 


as Dotchon, and Mr. Haigh remarks: ‘‘A couple of border lines incised at each end, and an occasional 


serration of the upper edge of the tooth-plate, are the only ornaments. The teeth are cut with great 
regularity, much closer and finer than those of any combs found in barrows; indeed little inferior to 
modern work. — — — — For my part, when I compare the beautiful regularity of the saw-cut teeth, 
with those of the best examples from Kentish graves, and the very similar ones from the cemetery at 
Nordendorf, and note the superiority of its workmanship, and the absence of the ornamentation which 


them, I cannot help thinking of the ‘‘pectinem eboreum inauratum”, which Pope Boniface 


characterise 


sent to Queen A®thelburg, A. D. No trace of gilding now appear but, perhaps it would b 


carefully rubbed off, before the broken, and so useless, comb was thrown away. The superior execution 


of the comb seems to require the supposition that some extraneous ornamentation is lost.” 


I cannot understand how the gilding can have been in any way ‘rubbed off”, without at the 


same time destroying the delicate runes; nor is it likely that a gift from the Pope to a Queen would 


have been so soon ‘thrown away”, even tho it had been somewhat “broken”. - On the contrary, the 


plain and simple style of t piece would seem to show that, tho of superior workmanship, it was 


not a papal present. 


At p. 29 Mr. Haigh prints his translation®, as given above, but he now prefers to fill in the 


broken end with INGHS HDWIN&S, instead of NI is, and therefore now 


(Go)du sme us. God aluwaludo helipe eyn(inges ddwincs.) 
May God regard us. May good All-wielder help King A‘dwini.” 
On the same page Mr. Haigh now fixes the date of this piece at about A.D. 625, and adds: 


“It must be remembered that Whitby was royal demesne, and as such was granted by King Oswiu to 


S. Hild for the foundation of her monastery. A. D. 658; that Aldwini was already buried there, and 
Oswiu twelve years later; and that A‘nfled, daughter of A@dwini and wife of Oswiu,. the first baptised 
of the Northumbrian nation, chose it for the retirement of her widowhood and her last repose. ‘Thus 


a comb which had belonged to this family, might weil have been lost at Whitby. Did it belong to 


? 


Queen Atthelburg? on of her anxi 


Have we here the express y for her husband's conversion?” 
I should say, certainly not, nor is a comb a likely. place for such'‘anxiety”, I prefer my 


learned friend’s first filling-in, the simple and natural cyn(nies usses) to his later cyn(inges Atdwines). 


of which we have not the shadow of proof or reason, and adhere to my reading as given above. 


1 t . aK Sait 3 tle C: . 2 TALUS 
See the similar sowauna and bags of the Beweastle Cross; the ruon# of the Ruthwell Cross; the RomwaLvs and REUMWALUS 


and wtLir and qrubEasu of the Franks Ca 


the siumror of the Coquet Hand Ring. 


This had already been made public June 7, 1872, for in the Atheneum for June 15, 1872, I find: — ‘Archeological 
Institute. June 7. Mr. Greaves read ‘Remarks upon a Runic Comb, Jet and Glass Beads, Arrow Heads, and other objects of Flint, 


ately found near Whitby’, which were exhibited by him. The inscription on the comb had been deciphered by Dr. Haigh, and was 


of the seventh century. It had, perhaps, belonged to helburga, the wife of Edwin. the first Christian king of Northumberland, to 


whom Pope Boniface sent a silver mirror and a gilt ivory comb.” — Thus other things haye been since found in the kitchen-midden. 


— In 1879 our learned Scandinayian scholar the Rey. J.C. Atkinson, of Danby in Yorkshire, says (Cartularium Abbathix de Whiteby, 


Surtees Society, 8vo, London 1879, p. XV): 


The great tchen-midding” which is known to exist in so many places at the foot 


of the bank above which slopes the ‘Almary Field”, is quite sufficient as an index to the site of the domestic buildings of the elder 
monastery; and, indeed, a very cursory glance at the brae of the said bank, even without the remembrance of the runed Anglo- 


Saxon comb found there (and now in the local museum) would go very far towards enforcing the same conclusion; it is full of the 


matters which go to constitute what is understood by a kitchen-midding 


NORTHUMBRIA. — COL 
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NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND. 


NETHIU’S CASKET. — ABOUT 620—650. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 378 and foll., and 865. 


Several critics have surmised that this Casket cannot be called Keltie-Northumbrian, and that 


its date must be several centuries later than that given by me. 


My conclusions were formed from the Runes and their contents — which are conclusive if 


my reading be correct —, and from the general work and style and distinctive ornamentation as 


to 


compared with that of other olden Keltic remains then known 
largely impregnated with Keltic influences, including the Lindis 


But [ have just (Jan. 1875) received Part 


2 
r) 


Society of London, This contains, inter alia, specimens from t 


says — “about A.D. 700". See 


date — as the learned editor 
leaf. 
the Casket which I have called Kelto-Northumbrian, and whic 


My date therefore remains unshaken’‘. 


Its prevailing type is “birds and lacertine animals”, and its general effec 


me, and from Northumbrian remains 


farne Ms. of about the year 700. 


of the Facsimiles publisht by the Paleeographical 


ne costly codex called St. Chad’s Gospels, 
especially No. 35, the charming picture- 
t strikingly reminds us of 


h I have attributed to the 7th century. 


Mr. Haigh reads and translates the inscription yery d 
Kent”, p.179. In this work he handles many other of the piec 
The reader must 


are seldom mine. I cannot go into details. 


COLLINGHAM, YORKSHIR 


ifferently. See his ‘“‘Runic Monuments of 
es in my volumes, but his interpretations 


consult the work for himself. 
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{DATE ABOUT A. Do Goa. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 390. 


In his paper on ‘The Runic Monuments 
1868 
Mr. Haigh 


are not nearly so plain on the casts of 1870 as 


suffered from the exposure during this interval.” 
his former guess of @DILBLED into @ONBLaD, he 
(conbled pis settee 
EZFTER (gisibe 
ymb) AUSWINI cU(ning 


giceegeeb per sawle). 


of Northumbria”, 1870, pp. 21—28 (and plate behind), 


he has obtained fresh casts from Mr. Denny, but admits that “the traces of letters 


on those of 1855, for the surface of the stone has 
Yet he thinks he can restore the inscription. Altering 
would suggest: 


onbleed this set 


After (her) cousin 
After Oswini (the) king 


Pray for the soul.” 


391). 


All this does not alter my opinion (p. 


1 Tm June 1880 appeared the yaluable and richly illustrated essay by Dr. Sophus Miiller: “Dyreornamentiken i Norden”, 


Syo, Kjobenhavn. Here the oldest English pieces, in stone, bone, metal, Mss. are “interpreted away”, brought down seyeral hundred 


years, by a theory in my opinion altogether erroneous. ‘ In short, without speaking of the acknowledged contact of the Gothic 
North with the flourishing Gree Colonies in “Scythia” many hundred years before Christ, whence probably came the Old 


also the post-Christian facts 


Northern 


Runes, certainly some Classical Art-motives and perhaps some elements of Mythological tradition 


The ot s with their linguistic archaisms and their plain historical statements, the early 


RUD 


SHALL not once date the ornamentation. 


influence of Roman Art in Roman Britain, the imme 
early Romance decorative types in Britain centuries before the desolating stream of the Wiking invasions, — 


intercourse with Rome and Italy in the oldest Anglic Christian times, the ewisting 


proofs of Roman and 
are all quietly ignored. And this, to make Charlemagne the inventor of an art-school which he chiefly imported from England. 
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KIRKDALE, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 660. 


Many years ago, in work done at the ancient Church of Kirkdale, part of a coffin-slab came 
to light on which was cut a Latin Cross Quadrate, with the top and two limbs also Quadrate. On the 
4 ends of this Cross were Old-English runes, slightly carved. The slab was examined by the late 
Mr. Haigh, and also by the Rev. Jos. Th. Fowler, F. S.A., of Durham. Mr. Haigh thought the 4 
groups of letters were: 

K atl XRD PPR HEX 
CYNI NGODI LWAL DAG 
and assumed it to mark the grave of King apmwatp of Deira (Yorkshire), A. D.651—660. Mr. Fowler, 
however, tho fully admitting that runes were there, could not make anything out of them, and could 
not support Mr, Haigh. At this moment the slab is very much worse than it was then, and gives not 
one distinct stave. I therefore abandon this monument as illegible. 
In the summer of 1880, when this church was restored, among other pieces. was found part 


of what may have been a Runic Cross. But it bears no runes, only some of the usual knot-work ornament. 


BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 373. 


LANCASTER, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600,—700. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 375. 


I now agree with the last suggestion of Mr. Haigh, that at the close the letter is an u, half 
gone, that next came a 1, of which there is only a trace, and that the rune for ING is quite broken 
away. I now so think from an examination (in 1875) of the stone itself, which, thanks to the zeal 
of Mr. Franks, is now in the British Museum. And this substantially coincides with our great Kemble’s 
idea, in my eyes an additional proof. I therefore read: 

GI-BIDED FORA CUNIBALD CUDB@RE(Hting). 


BID (pray ye) FOR CUNIBALTH CUTHBQ@REHTING (= CUTHBERT-SON). 


NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND, 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 600—700. 
Old-N, R. Mon. p. 386. 
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CROWLE, LINCOLNSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 650—750. 


From Casts, Rubbings and Light-bilds kindly forwarded by the Rev. sosepH rHomas rowLer, M. A, FS. A. 


For our knowledge of this interesting shaft as a runic monument — thus adding a fresh 
English shire to our runic field, a fresh English Runie Cross to our scanty store — we have to thank 
the enlightened zeal and open purse of our English old-lorist the Rey. Joseph Thomas Fowler, of 


Winterton in Lincolnshire, (now Vice-Principal of Hatfield College, Durham). That gentleman first got 
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light-bilds made from his own drawings, and gaye one copy to Canon William Greenwell of Durham, 
ln kindly forwarded it to me, thus bringing me into direct auspicious correspondence with Mr. Fowler. 
But Mr. Fowler also gladdened the late Rev. D.H. Haigh, of Erdington, with a cast of the runes, and 
that great rune-smith favored me with an excellent drawing of the same, ‘full size. But, about a year 
after itis find, Mr. Fowler redd some notes on the subject to the Society of Antiquaries of London, at 
their sitting December 17, 1868, and these remarks were printed in their “Proceedings”, 8vo, Vol. 4, 
No. 4, pp. 187—191, where also is given a small woodcut of the shaft, showing the two broad sides’, 
and another of the runes separately. I beg to copy the following extract from this paper: 

“The remains of what are called ‘Runic Crosses’ are allowed to be among the most interesting 
of the memorials yet remaining to us of early Christianity in Britain. Many of these have been 


thoroughly examined and described; but the one I am about to bring 


before your notice has received 


but little attention, and until quite recently a considerable portion of it has been, as one side still is, 


about seven hundred and fifty years old. It serves as a lintel in the Norman 


concealed in masonry 


doorway leading from the tower to the nave in the church of St. Oswald, at Crowle, in’ the county of 


Lincoln. There is a slight notice of it in Stonehouse’s History of the Isle of Axholme, illustrated by 
woodcuts which give but a very poor idea of what they are intended to represent. 
“It does not appear to have been understood at this time, what is now perfectly evident from 


the tapering form of the stone as well as from the position of the figures, that it was not originally 


intended for its present situation, but was meant to stand upright and isolated. The portion now 
remaining is just 7 feet long, 18 inches across at the wider and 14 at the narrower end; the thickness 
is about 7 or 8 inches. On the west side there has been some cutting and bevelling, in order to adapt 
it to the form of the arch and tympanum, but this has not materially interfered with the sculptured 
portion of the stone. When I particularly examined it about a year ago it was encrusted by many 


coats of wash, and it was doubtless in a similar condition when Stonehouse’s drawings were made. 


Setting to work with brush, pail of water, and wooden scraper, I succeeded in thoroughly cleaning the 


surface, and clearly making out the figure of a man riding upon an ¢ I also, to my great delight, 
discovered some Runic characters in what had been the lower part of the stone, ind saw reason to 
believe that there were others concealed in the wall. At the opposite end there was evidently more 
sculpture built over, but it was not then possible to examine further. Since this time some stones 


have been removed so as to expose the whole length of what is now the eastern surface, that side 


namely, on which the human figures and the inscription are. The result is that two more letters haye 
been brought to light at the one end, and at the other all the part which has been above the heads 
of the pair of human figures shown by Stonehouse. The stone, however, which is a sandstone brought 
from a distance, is so much disintegrated that it is not easy to determine what the two figures under 
the large circular device are intended for. 

“Tt will be seen in the drawing that a cable-moulding runs along each angle, represented as 
if tied in a knot on either side. The opposite face of the stone is almost wholly occupied by inter- 
laced work similar to what is seen on Roman pavements and on other Runic crosses, but the pattern 
has apparently been blundered by the workman. At the upper end is a horned serpent. ..... There 
are some faint traces of an interlaced pattern on what is now the under side of the stone. The upper 


side, which may possibly bear a long inscription, cannot be exposed without pulling to pieces the whole 


of the arch and tympanum which it support 

So far Mr. Fowler in 1868* as to this precious fragment from Crowle (pronounce Crool!). 
I here show it as it rested by one edge on the jambs of the door, while with the other it supported 
the masonry above. For the lightbilds taken on the spot, and here engraved, I have to thank 
Mr. Fowler. 


This view has been repeated in the Reliquary (London, 8yo, July 1869), as illustration to an article (‘Observations on 


the lintel of a doorway at Crowle Church, Lincolnshire”) by the Rey. George Dodds, D.D. Dr. Dodds looks on the stone .as ‘having 


formed part of a Druidical Temple, the figures as si, 


rnifying Noah and the Ark. &e., and the runes as being in Dano-Saxon. to the 


effect ‘BESTOW A PRAYER ON LIN A NUN” (‘*NUNLIN - BONUNN 
Northern folklore. 
2 In 1869 Mr. 


Such speculations only show want of acquaintance with our own 


‘owler made another communication to the Society of Antiquaries, after’ he had temporarily removed the 


stone and carefully examined it, &c. See Proceedings of the Soc. of Ant. of London. Vol. 4 


London 1870, p. 378. under date 
Noy. 18, 1869. 
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POSITION OF CROWLE STONE, 
Upper drawing, section of wall at East face of stone; Lower drawing, West face of Doorway. 


This was originally an outer entrance, as the tower was built long after the lower portion of 
the nave, and the doorway is of the same date as the fine Early-English (vulgarly Norman”) arch 
forming the southern doorway of the nave. “This is evident” — says (? Mr. Fowler in) “The Retford, 
Worksop, Isle of Axholme and Gainsburgh News” for August 28, 1869 — “from the architectural 
character of the work, which is known by its general features and by the closeness of its joints to be 
of the later Norman period. In the tympanum or filling-up of the arch, the stones were so closely set 
that it was thought by an experienced builder to be all in one piece. This reminds us of Roger de 
Caen, Bishop of Salisbury A. D. 1107—1139, one of the greatest builders of his day, who is said by 
an old chronicler to have first built “with such close joints that the whole fabric seemed of one stone”.” 

But Mr. Fowler was not content with what he had already done. With a noble enthusiasm 
he determined to have the stone taken out and examined, Having gotten the ready leave of the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, he effected this on the 17th of August 1869, and on the following days were made 
the Casts, Rubbings and Lightbilds which he so generously sent me for my work. On the 21st of 
August the shaft was returned to its place and the arch and tympanum rebuilt, but the two chief 
(broad) sides, that is the front.and back of the Runic Cross, may still be seen even better than before. 

Thus it is to Mr. Fowler that we and our aftercomers owe our compleat scientific knowledge 
and mastery of this costly Old-English Runic lave. 

Mr. Fowler’s letter to me announcing his having sent off the case of Casts and Rubbings, &c., 
is dated Sept. 13, 1869. Among other things he says: ‘I wish I could have sent you casts of all the 
four sides for the Runic Hall, but this was not practicable. I believe the casts of the runes are as 
good as can be obtained. Some of the casts were taken before the whitewash was removed, and 
accordingly do not show the grain of the stone. I send them in order that you and your accomplished 
artist may the better understand the exact kind of relief in which the figures and patterns are cut. 
I wish to direct your attention particularly to the cast (and photograph from cast) of the object behind 
the head of the rider, for in certain lights it seems to me to bear traces of human features. It shows 
very well too the chopping and hacking to which all that side of the stone has been subjected, 
apparently in order to deface the figures. The specimen of stone | send [a wee bit of red sandstone] 
was broken off accidentally. 1 take it to be millstone grit from near Leeds, whence it might easily 
have come by water. Some parts of the stone are softer than the specimen, and so much perished 
that little hard spots of ironstone stand up from the general surface '/,) of an inch or more. | send 
also a specimen of some brown dust which I found in the hollows of the chain or knot-work on the 
walled up side. Microscopic examination shows it to consist of decayed moss, probably Tortula Muralis, 
the common wall screw-moss, which was doubtless growing on the stone previous to its being placed 
where it now again is. The two ends of the stone have been cut off, but not I think to any great 


extent. There are no traces of tenons or mortises. You will observe on the narrow sides the places 
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where the arms of the cross, or perhaps the enclosing circle, have been broken off. The side which looks 
so indistinct has been more chipped down thin the rest; it seems to have borne a chain-pattern. There 
is a notion among the Crowle people that the two central figures are ‘Adam and Eve”, and some go 
so far as to claim for their town the honor of being the burial-place of our first parents.” 

To all this information, so trustworthy and exact, I have little to add. The outcome of the 
whole is, that about the year 1150, when the oldest part of this Crowle Church was raised, one of 
the large stones used as building-stuff was this Runic Grave-cross, then a sule (single pillar) perhaps 


about 10 feet long, which was standing or more likely lying (long since overturned and the arms 


smasht) in the old church-yard over the forgotten grave-mound of some one whose kin had many 
years agone died out or flitted to some other shire. The hungry sexton got a handsome something for 
it as a perquisite (just as they do now!), and the Master of the Works thought it “capital” as a lintel. 
The mason then chipt and chiseled away here and there, to suit his convenience, and thus so much of 
the surface has been nearly skinned off. That the grave-beacon is hundreds of years older than the 


date of its being thus made use of, is self-evident. It is proved by the very antique style of the 


wicker-work the knot-twists and the worm-winds, by the wonderfully helpless conventional and ‘barbaric 
treatment of the figures, and by the runes themselves — which, in this folkland, so early and so largely 
“Danish” have had time to become Old-English. Nov the primitive Old-Northern Runes brought in by 
the first Danish settlers. 

The ornamentation speaks for itself, and needs no comment. One of its most striking morsels 
is the head of the snake biting its own tail. 

We cannot certainly say what the raised bilds mean; they are too rudely cut, too much 
damaged, and have not one word of explanatory text. The lower one is a figure riding on an ass or a 
horse. Is this person a man or a woman? Is the roughness on the chin a beard? Should we decide 
for the latter, it can scarcely be other than Christ riding into Jerusalem, the head behind symbolizing 
the on-following crowd. But should we say it is a woman, perhaps the lower part of the face muffled 
‘up with a kerchief, it will then be the usual picture of the Flight into Egypt, the head behind meaning 
Joseph. This very subject is carved in the same way at the bottom of the Ruthwell Cross, East side, 
my p. 414, under G, 


The upper group is doubtless the joyful meeting of the Hermit-saints Antony and Paul in the 
BE sr Our oy) i 7] 


wilderness, a well-known theme for early Christian art. Commonly they are shown breaking the loaf so 
strangely brought them by a Raven, and this would seem to be the case here in spite of this part 


being so much defaced. The same legendary subject is carved on the Ruthwell Cross, East side. See 


my remarks thereon p. 413, under letter F. Curiously enough, the two hallows on the Ruthwell Cross 
are beardless, tho the loaf in their hands and the Latin words around plainly tell us that it is PAUL AND 
ANTONY BREAKING THEIR LOAF IN THE DESERT, and these two saints were, as we know, right venerable 


oldings. On the other hand, the Crowle Cross shows them plainly bearded. 


Lastly, the rune-risting. Most of this has been cut away by the workman's chisel and other 
mishaps. Only what would seem to be the middle of the grave-formula is left. In my reading | agree 
fully with Mr. Haigh. With him, I believe that the first partly legible stave was F (a), the next EK (P). 
The others are clear as far as B. Next came, tho now so dim and defaced, “YE (carta). Thus the 
first 3 marks, the apm, are a mansname with that ending. The last 5 characters are Beart, the 
following R now quite gone, thus Bearra(R), the same in meaning as the usual arr@R (= AFTER, TO. in 
memory of). he middle and distinctly readable word is the compound Lic-Bacun. We have before 
y], 
p: 912): But here is prefixt LIC (pronounce LEEK, now sounded LEEK and LICH), a dead body, thus 
making corpse-beacon, burial-pillar, grave-stone. This Lic-BxcuN is here found for the first time in Old- 


English, and has not been seen in any other Scando-Gothiec folk-talk. 


had the word Beacon in E 


and, and also in Gotland, for a funeral block. (See BECUN in my Wordrow, 


Thus the whole has been: 


veneee (FE)RPERBRADSBCTETR ...... 


(AP) LIC-BACUN B(eAFTH)r 


this-LIK-BEACON (grave-shaft) AF 


whe 1 sATyve, ay > z " eee) 7 7 } 
It will be observed that there are no marks of division in the above risting 
g. 
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HARTLEPOOL, DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 650—700. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 892, 396, 865, 


BEWCASTLE, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 670. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 398. 


See a paper on Beweastle and its Cross, by W. Nanson, B. A., in Transactions of the Cumber- 


land and Westmoreland Ant. and Arch. Soc., Vol. 3, p- 215, Kendal 1878, 8vo. 


RUTHWELL, NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 680. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 405—448, 865. 


P.435. — J. Zupitza, who has examined the venerable Cambridge Beda codex, agrees entirely 
with Haigh except in one word. He reads fold’ (= foldu), not foldan. (Uber den Hymnus Cadmons), 
Zeitschr. f. deutsches Alt. Bd. 22, 8vo, Berlin 1878, p. 214. — (August 1879. This leaf has since 
been issued in facsimile by the English Palzeographical Society, and we see at once that Prof. Zupitza 


is correct.) 


YARM, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 684—700, 


Photowylographt by J. Fr RosensraNnv from light-bilds kindly forwarded by the Rev. s. 7. rowLer, F.S. A., 
Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


This piece is not in runes. But it claims a place here as inestimable in itself, and as being 
in a very old North-English dialect, like so many of the English runies. It is all that is left of a tall 
grave-cross, of sandstone, and was found by our famous English digger Canon Greenwell of Durham and his 
i 


2 inches high, 1 foot 3/, of an inch wide, and 7'/, inches thick. As both the narrow sides are alike in 


friends, at a meeting of the Durham Archeological Society in 1877. The bit before us is 2 feet 


pattern, only one is given here. It was first made known to me by my departed friend the Rev. 


D. A. Haigh, who at once sent me an excellent tracing of the inscription, and whose sharp eye 
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discovered the damaged pr in the broken top line. Various hindrances have as yet delayed its pub- 
lication by Mr. Fowler in the Journal of the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Association‘; 
but in the meantime, as a contribution to this my 8rd volume, that zealous old-lorist has most 
courteously favored me (Nov. 1879) with sun-pictures, and with the following communication: 

“The inscribed stone about which you enquire is a portion of a shaft of an early monumental 


cross, which for many years served as a weight in a mangle at Yarm in Yorkshire, a place on the 


south bank of the Tees, which river here divides between that county and Durham. Nothing is known 


FRONT, SIDES. BACK. 


of the previous history of the stone, the photographs sufficiently shew what its present appearance is. 
It is now preserved in the Durham Chapter Library. ‘The late Rey. D. H. Haigh read the inscription 
thus: - --- - PRB - - - | MBEREHC | T+ SAC + | ALLA -® SIG | NUMAEFTER | HISBREODERA | YSETAE** He considered 
that PRB stood for presbyter, and sac for sacerdos, and, assuming that a portion had been broken away 
from the top, proposed to render it: (N.) to the priest (Trum )berecht (and) to the bishop Alla, in memory 
of his brothers, set up (this) cross (signum). 


“Professor Earle of Oxford has had paper ca: 


sts the following: (P)RO (HE) | 
RIBEREHC | T- SAC | ALLA +t SIGN | UMAEFTER | HISBREODERA | (v)SETAE-+ For Hereberht priest (or, For H. sacred (?) 
Alla erected this cross in memory of his brother. 

“I may add that the letters in the top line are very indistinct even on the stone itself, that 
to Canon Greenwell and myself the first letter in the second line has always looked like n, and that 
the first in the last line is very doubtful, and quite as much like s as y. Prof. Earle too says, “I 
wish, I could see the y more distinctly.” 

“It has occurred to me that there may have been oraTE in a line now quite gone, and that 
it may have been: «+ Pray for Tuniberecht + bishop (or priest) + Alla set up (this) cross “after” his brother. 

“This is all I can tell you about it; you will doubtless state your own views for yourself.” 

First, as usual, the woodcuts being ready (March 1, 1880), we must try sharply to fix the 


staves themselves. And in doing this we must remember that at this early time minne-stones in the 


* This active Society has munificently paid the cost of my 3 woodcuts, and will give this my paper thereon a place in 


their Journal, where it will appear before the printing of this volume is ended. 
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West to princes of the Church or to officers or members thereof were written in the language of the 
Church — Latin, (very rarely in Greek, or Latin with Greek letters). Only in the Scando-Anglic lands 
do we find the stubborn mother-tung employed, wholly or in part, whether the staves were Runish or 
Roman. (In heathen days, of course, only the local dialect and the local Runes were carved.) So here. 
The prayer-bidding and the technical Church-term sienum (= BECUN) were in Latin, the rest in the local 
Old-North-English speech. For, having regard to the formula, there can be no doubt in my mind that 
my learned brother Fowler is quite right, and that the lost line at the top began with the usual orate. 
J think it is also clear that Prof. Earle has happily redd the 3 letters in the top line, pro. Sufficient 
is left of them to make this nearly certain, and they belong to this particular and very common word- 
fall. In the 2nd line I believe that Mr. Haigh identified the first letter correctly as m, the usual 
minuscule, tho worn above. I believe it cannot possibly be any other stave. The dash, or contraction- 
mark over the minuscule a in sac is plain. The only remaining twayly mark is the 1st in the last 
line. But here also | agree with Haigh, and read &, y, that antique half-runic vowel which afterwards 
became y, then y, and of which I have spoken in my Vol. 1, p. 158. As we can date this stone, the 
shapes of the letters are most valuable to students of Paleography. We have also the common 
mingling of minuscules and. majuscules, variations, and letters cut small for want of room. The dated 
and localized decorations are also precious to the archeologist. Everything is Old-Northumbrian with a 


touch of Keltic, in one word —- Kelto-Northumbrian. My own reading therefore will be: 


[+ orate 
PRO tru] 
MBEREHC 

TE SAC 
ALLA ‘© SIGN 
UMAEFTER 
HISBREODERA 


YSETAE 
[= pray-ye] | [ror tru] | mBEREHCT * | BISHOP + | ALLA this-MEMORIAL AFTER HIS BROTHER SET + 


It is clear that the key to the whole is the name, by Haigh and myself taken as TRUMBERHT, 
and his title of sacerpos. On the Cross, sac is a contraction for sacerpott. Sure it is, that the name 
ends in -BeRuT, and that he was a sacerpos. Now it is well known that in the early Church the epithet 
SACERDOS had a very distinctive meaning. It signified Bishop, like as saceRporiuM was used for Episcopate 
and as a word of respectful address, like our Right Reverend; while, on the other hand, the word for 
Priest was PRESBYTER. Therefore this -BERHT, whoever he was, was a Bishop. And indeed it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that so large and costly and ornamental a pillar as this must have been when 
first raised, beautiful and complete, — should have been put up to a simple Priest. The style and 
language go back to about the 7th century or so. Now what Bishops ruled in England at about this 
time, whose name ended in -BercaT? W. Stubbs, in his solid “Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum” (Oxford 


1858, sm. 4to) will tell us. We begin with the very jirst in England in -BerT: 


AGILBERT, Bishop of Dorchester, consecrated 650. 


TRUMBERT, ., », Hexham, e 681. 
CUTHBERT, e ,, Lindisfarne, rs 685. 
EADBERT, 59 op ee 09 688. 
SUIDBERT, rn », Friesland, a 693. 
NOTHBERT, ss », Elmham, i 693 X 706. 
EADBERT, Bs » Selsey, . 709. 
KINBERT, % », Lindsey, m 9 (O25 7B. 
EGBERT, ‘6 ork; 6 734. 
FRITHBERT, ,, » Hexham, na 734, 
CUTHBERT, AS , Hereford, ee 736. 
EADBERT, vs ,, Leicester, a 764. 


ALUBERT, 50 » velsey, » 46 X 765. 
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JAENBERT, Bishop of Canterbury, consecrated 766. 


ETHELBERT, ,, 4. Lork, Fr 767. 
ALDBERT, PH », London, es 767. 
ALDBERT, A ., Hereford, s TES 
ETHELBERT, ,, »» Whithern, _ ada 
ALDBERT, a ;, Dunwich, ah 766 X 778. 
HIGBERT, ae », Lichfield, a 779. 
TILBERT, i » Hexham, a 781. 
KINBERT. rf s, Winchester, a 781 X 785. 
HEATHOBERT, ,, ;, London, & 794. 
DENEBERT, “ , Worcester, i 798. 
WIGBERT, “a », Sherborn, a 796 X 801. 
EANBERT, Fe » Hexham, a 800. 


We surely need not go further, into the Yth and 10th centuries. The shape of the letters 
alone would forbid this. The only other defensible reading of what stands before the -BeREHcT hitherto 
proposed is ri. But in all the above long list there is no name beginning with - - RIBERT. If not RI, 
the mark can only be M, in its usual minuscule form. And in the above roll there is only one Bishop 
whose name begins with -- mpert, and that is TrumBERT, Bishop of Hexham, West of Newcastle. This 
orelate’s name is as usual variously spelt, according as it was variously slurred in the pronunciation, or 
as the copyists were more or less careful. In the 0. E. Chronicle it is TRUMBYRHT, TRUMBRIHT, in Beda 
TUNBERT and so (TUNBERHT) in Florence of Worcester, but in his English version of Beda King Alfred 
gives it as TRUMBYRHT. But.all these are late forms compared with the sametime pillar’. Comparing 
Beda (4, 12), Florence of Worcester (681) and the O. E, Chron. (681, 685), we see that this Anglian 
Missionary succeeded EavTa as Bishop of “Hagustaldes-ham” (= Hexham) in 681, but was driven away 
by the revolted Picts in 684, and in the following year at the synod of Twyford Fara was restored in 


the see, curHBer?, the elected, preferring Lindisfarne. When rrumBerut died we are not told. He may 


have lived to the end of the century, 16 years. | have therefore dated the stone between 684 and 
700. The fragment was found at Yarm, some 50 English miles from Hexham, and he may have retired 
to that village and died there. Or the stone itself may have wandered. 

But, from a linguistic point of view, the costliest vocable on this piece is of course the 
BREODERA. It occurs here for the first time on these forn monuments in England as dat. sing. Our 
next oldest Old-English things containing it are probably the Durham or Lindisfarne Gospels, from 
about 950. I have noted the following examples from this skinbook of its use in the dat. sing. Where 
the South-English text has Breper in the dat. s. and the Rushworth N. E. Gloss Broprr, the Lindis- 
farne N.. E. has, (besides dem BRopER in Prol. Mt, Cambridge ed. p. 10, 1. 12): 


Mat. 5, 22: Bropere his. 


+ 9»  BRODRE his. 
a > 24: BRODRE Oinum. 
3 22 BRODRE his vel his BROEDRE. 


BROEDER his. 


Mark 12, 


Luke 12, 13: BROpRE minum. 


BROEDRE his. 


» 20, 28: BRopRE his. 


Thus in the Lindisfarne-Ms. dialect BRoper usually makes its dat. sing. by a vowel-ending 


BRODEH 
commonly shortened to BRopRE; but instead of this it mostly has the broken in-vowel, thus Broeper. In 


our Northern English codices o£, and £0 often seem used promiscuously to express the same sound. 


} On the about contemporaneous stone, with its beautifully carved Cross and decorations in the Keltic style, at Tullylease, 


Duhallow, County Cork, Ireland. is inseribed in elegant minuscules: ‘‘qui cum que hune titulum legerit orat pro berechtuine.” Here, 
on a same-time slab, the perecu’ is as old in form as the nerencr of the Yarm Cross. Saint Berchtwine came from the north of 


England, lived long in Ireland, and died at Tullylease. — See W. Reeves, Ulster Journ. of Archwol., vol. 6, and M. Stokes, Christian 


Inscriptions, 4to, Pt. 5, in both which works it is engraved. — About 50 years later is a stone at Wensley in Yorkshire bearing a 
floriated cross and. in raised majuscules (with 1 minuscule), baTseREAT er arvimi. Here the guttural is already softened. See this 
curious slab engraved ‘from a drawing by the late Rev. D. H. Haigh) in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, Vol. 6, 1880. Mr. Haigh 


points out that the contemporary coins of King Eadberht bear rat-, Eap-, ROT-REREHTUS. 


YARM, 
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In the oldest Scandinavian parchments BRopiR makes its dat. s. BRODUR or BRODOR; but also, 


breaking the in-yowel, BROEDR or BROEDHR. There 


is one instance, in a codex of the Vestmanna Law 


(Sweden) of the end-vowel, its nom. BRopuR making dat. s. BRODIRI, where 1, in the usual way, represents 


an older £, and this an older # and 4. 


On Scandian runish stones no dat. s. has yet turned up. 


In O. Frisic there are 2 instances of the end-vowel, BROTHERE and BRODERE. 


In all the other Scando-Gothic talks the nom. and dat. are the same, save that in M. Goth. 


BROPAR has dat. BRopR. None have the end-vowel. 


Thus the Breopera of the Hexham stone is the oldest dative yet known to us, and as to 


antiquity of form can only be compared with the Sanscrit BHRATAR: dat. BHRATRE, instrum. BHRATRA‘, 


And here we have another example to the 


and of the folly of the theoretical systems octroyec 


endless crowd, of the excessive caprice of language, 


by the modern mechanical philological school. Like 


the engineer who lays down roads over a country he has never seen by drawing straight lines on the Map, 


and thus often, unwittingly, over large lakes and 
philologist ignores countless variations old and new. 


the striking gradation -a, -r, -1 within the space of 


igh hills and bottomless bogs, — so the modern 


Here, in the Scando-Anglic group alone, we have 


only 650 years’, besides no case-ending at all, and 


besides the in-vowel change. But in the orthodox [Latin dialect 1500 years before the Vestmanna-lag, we 
have already the “modern” -1 (rRaTRr), while the “per-antique” Meeso-Gothic of about A. D. 350 has 


the bald and vulgar datest form dat. s. Bropr! So much for facts on the one side and theories on the other. 


But we know that really much of this modern speculation is dlusory. If we had hundreds of 


other local monuments and documents of various ages, we should find (by whatever name we call them, 
leaping dialects or lagging or miat clan-talks) many examples of such an -A or -£ or -1 or what else, 
where we had least expected it. 


And so it is at this day. Every living tung is full of exceptions and 


archaisms and neologisms and anomalies, AND ALWAYS WILL BE. 


April 1880. — Since the above was penned I have received the interesting “On an 
By the late Rev. D. H. Haigh. 


8. A.”, publisht in Vol. 6 of the Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 


paper 
Inscribed Stone found at Yarm. Communicated and annotated by the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, M. A., F. 
Journal, 1880, and accompanied by an Autotype plate of the written side of the block. Its principal 

Mr. Haigh 


gives excellent examples of the use of sacerpos for Bishop in the Early Church, beginning with the 


contents had already been kindly communicated by Mr. Fowler, and may be redd above. 
Catacombs (366 to 384), and showing how it continued till and after the time of Venerable Beda, when 


“Episcopus” began to make its way. Mr. Fowler adds the “Ecce Sacerdos magnus”, applied in Missals 


and Breviaries to none but Bishops. 


LINDISFARNE, THEREAFTER DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 6938. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 449. 


1 Of course I do not mean that the Hexham form is a lineal descendant of the Sanscrit, but merely that both show olden 
endings. The Scando-Gothic tungs have practically no Instrumental case. 


2 Hexham stone about A. D. 690; Vestmanna law Ms. about A. D. 1350. 
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FALSTONE, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 456. 


BINGLEY, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 768—770. 


From a Cast, Rubbings and Photographs kindly forwarded by the Rev. sos. ru. rowLer, FS. A, 
Vice-Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, England. 


If my reader will kindly go back to my Vol. 1, p.486, he will see what was then known about 
this runish lave. He will perceive that Mr. Haigh had done what he could, but that the times were 
unpropitious. Since then, circumstances have altered. Fresh materials have been placed at my service. 
The same energies and opportunities which have enabled my noble countryman Mr. Fowler to restore 
to us the Crowle Runic Cross have also permitted him to do what can be done for the Bingley Font. 
To do what can be done — for this precious relic, hundreds of years neglected, is now so shattered and 
worn as almost to make us despair. The staves are so faint and broken, the stone has so many false 
jags and cruel scratches, that the risting is almost unreadable. The best men may differ, and widely 
differ, as to its meaning. 

And this difficulty is largely increast because it is not yet commonly agreed what this piece 
was intended for. I look upon it as a ront, Mr. Haigh thought it the sockEr oF A cross. 

But to understand this better let us describe it, using the details kindly given me by 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Haigh. This piece, years ago, was found turned upside down, doing duty as a step 
to the entrance of the Grammar School at Bingley, a markettown 32 miles W. by S. of York, with a 
population of about 10,000 souls. When the said school was rebuilt this stone was taken to the 
Churchyard, where it was for nobody knows how long. 1 now follow Mr. Fowler: ‘Material. The 
ordinary strong gritstone of the district. General Form. Irregularly foursided, the inscribed side being 
longer than the opposite side. The under-part is quite rough, as if it had never been workt. The 
sides are very thick, and the cavity accordingly small in proportion, especially at the bottom. Dimensions. 
About 21/5 feet square by 1'/, high and 10 inches deep. Details. The ornamentation is confined to the 
four sides. These appear to have had a cable-moulding running all round the upper margin, which may 
perhaps have been continuous with the interlaced patterns on the sides. These are different on all the 
three sides which bear them, and are rude and irregular in character. The runic inscription is in three 
lines occupying what appears to have been the front side. There is a shallow rebate all round the 


brim of the cavity as if for the reception of a cover, but there are no traces of fastenings. The 


aperture is roughly made in one corner, and the stone is much broken away from it all round on the 
outside, as if driven off from within at some later period. Present condition. The under-part is very 
rough as above stated, and perhaps it has never been otherwise. This condition may however be the 
result of the action of frost or of mechanical violence. It is so much weathered all over that none of 
the original surface remains, and little hard points stand up, having resisted corrosion longer than the 
rest. It must have been in the open air for a long time, but of late years it has been kept in the 
church. Similar remains in neighbourhood. UNINSCRIBED runic stones have often been found in South 


Yorkshire and in North Lincolnshire, as shewn by my brother and myself in Proc. Soc. Ant.” 
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The hole or aperture above spoken of is cut horizontally in the corner as described. 


This bemg so, and without reference to the inscription, what would this piece seem to have 


been made for? 


I think undoubtedly for a church ront. And this for three -reasons, its general 
appearance, the “rebate all round the brim of the cavity as if for the reception of a cover”, and the 
hole — to let out the water. Certainly it is large enough, for the hollow basin is about 1 foot 
9 inches square at top and about 10 inches deep, besides which baptism by sprinkling was not 
uncommon from the very oldest times. 

But general objections — smallness of the water-cavity, barbarism of the work, &c. — are 
quite inapplicable here. What do we know about Baptismal Fonts anywhere in the 8th century? How 


many have we left to us from that early date? In a rude neighborhood and a half-heathen period we 
must expect helpl 


ss workmanship. And this piece is very rude indeed. Perhaps its want of proportion 
was partly owing to the shape of the original block, while its unfinisht base was to spare labor. But 
both its rough ornamentation and its careless runes show the hand of an unskilled workman. True. 
And how many skilled workmen — carvers of stone — should we expect to find in a small, poor, out- 
of-the-way hamlet in Yorkshire even now? And a thousand years back, I trow none. We know that 
all the earliest ‘skilled’ workmen in whatever was not wood were brought over by the early Christian 
cle 


about this time from the Continent, chiefly from Italy. Native village stone-cutting from the 8th 
year-hundred is scarce enough, and barbarous enough. A Fort so old I have never seen. But I have 


examined, particularly in Scandinavia, some very old native-cut Fonts, as old as the 11th and 12th and 


13th centuries, and I can testify that several of these are as rude and helplessly fashioned — tho not 
perhaps so much ruined by time and brutality, which is quite another thing — as this piece at Bingley. 
And several of them have a Water-basin even much smaller than the Bingley. In plans and drawings 


of Fonts, sizes of top and bowl &c. (measured inside from rim to rim and the depth) are seldom 


given, else it would be easy to refer to scores of publisht instances’. And many of these oldest Fonts 


iave the drain (water hole) not in the middle, but, as at Bingley, at one corner below, while’ others 
have no drain at all! These old Fonts are often square, as well as round, and this applies to the 
Bowl also. 


If we now turn to the runes, we shall see that 


apart from all wearing and damage — they 
nave never been so even and regular as on many other laves. It is also clear that the staves in the 


owest line have been purposely spread, partly to fill up the space and partly perhaps from the stone 


being unsmooth at parts. 
At p. 486 in Vol. 1 of this work Mr. Haigh tells us that the first line began 
tas 


that the second ended 


iN 
SY 
and that the third commenced with 
LS MMN KMS 
PMME RMt 
(SIGEB ...... NUS ODEONGEN). 


In 1869—70 Mr. Fowler generously and enthusiastically rusht into the field. At great expense 


both of time and money he lavisht favor on favor upon me — details of every kind, drawings, rubbings, 
photographs, and at last a cast of the runic side. For all this labor of love I and the whole Republic 


of Letters offer him our hearty thanks. At this time a letter reacht me from Mr. Haigh, dated 9th 


March 1870, which contained the passage: “I have thought that the first line may be 


tT MEMRE TAAL R” 


EAD BER H TC UNING. 


As my materials came in | began to work upon them, and at last — after some few gradual 
ameliorations — have come to my present text. Should I be right in this, of course we are swe that 


the stone trough was made for a Font. 


1 One such, from Great Britain, where measurements are given, I haye at hand. Chapel of St. Malruhe, Lochaoineart, 
Skye, Scotland. Font. ‘The basin-shaped cavity is 13'/e inches in diameter, and 7'/e inches deep.” Hornblend gneiss. No mention 
aii ip Gein, mor GP ike en Ine Hic Ail oP omemaniiim, o6 chamilal, chavs cae cndinii, —= Peuceating a? Gem, we 
Ant. of Scotlind, 4to, Vol. 8, pt 2. Edinburgh 1871, p. 237. 


ro) 
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Mr. Haigh has come to a different conclusion. He rejects both my opinion that it was a Font 


gradually 


and also my reading of the runes. He insists that it was the Socket of a Cross, and has 
decided that the stone bears (besides at least one other line): 
“PADBERHT EATTING KY- 


NING REHTE GIBAN CSTE, NYS- 


ODE ONGEN BINGAL 
This he translates: “Eadberht Eatting, King, publisht a good ban, visited again Bingley.”* 

To this I answer that — however much the stone has suffered, still enough is left for us to 
see (at least in my opinion) that the above runes have never been there.’ Minor points, as to the 
strangeness of some things in the words as given and the — to say the least — unlikely and 
meaningless character of this whole inscription on a public monument, we can pass by. 

I now come to my own reading, to which men able to judge will perhaps object as strongly 
as | haye done to that of my learned friend. After numberless and patient examinations of all my 
materials, in all lights, and guided by the faint traces still left, and avoiding what I conceive to be 
accidental dints and jags, and partly holpen by the dividing dots which I think here and there exist, 
I make out that the letters were as below, complete in 3 lines, no more. My fancy may have misled 
me as | think Ais has misled Mr. Haigh, but still I submit my text for comparison. The reader will 
then judge for himself. 

(Font as I see it, from cast and lightbild, &e. Runes as I see them, some more or less 
plain, others partly or nearly worn away. As the whole surface has suffered so much, it was impossible 


to engrave it otherw No Photograph could bring out the details of so excessively worn a stone; 


besides which, to give a Sunbild in every copy of this work would have been very expensive, and no 


artist can engrave such a Photograph without /imself FIXING THE SHAPE OF EVERY LETTER.) 


In the last line (in the word emi) parts of only 2 of the 3 upper strokes of the G (x) are 
left. All the rest is broken away. Thus my reading and version will be: 

EADBIERHT CUNUNG 
HET HIEAWAN DG@P-STAN US. 
GIBID FUR HIS SAULE. 

EADBIERHT, KING, 

Hore (ordered) to-HEW this-piP-STONE (baptismal stone, font) for-us. 

BID (pray-thou) FOR His SOUL! 


a “ f J ia” (187 
In “The Runic Monuments of Northumbria” (1870), p. 29, my late accomplisht friend has modified this to: 


EADBERHT EATTING CYNING REHTE GEBAN @STF NYSODE ONGEN BINGALEAHES. Eadberht, son of Eatta, King, uttered a gracious 
An poe gee > [os 
ban, visited again Bingley.” But the appended plate giyes cipan, as before. 
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I need not remark that the longer and oftener we look at the light-bild of the runes, the 
more will the at first so indistinct staves gather shape and look into our eyes. 

Should the above reading be accepted as substantially correct, the next question is the age of 
this Font. Putting together, in short, the notices of EADBERT EATING (Eata’s-son) KING Or NORTHUMBERLAND 
given in the Old-English Chronicle, the Addition to Beda, Florence of Worcester, Simeon of Durham, &c., 
we find that in 737 Ceolwulf, in the 9th year of his reign takes St. Peter’s tonsure (became a monk) 
at Lindisfarn (Holy Tand), and gives up his sceptre to Eadbert‘, ‘feederan sunu”, his uncle's son. In 
740 Eadbert wars against the Picts. In 750. he adds the district of Cyil, in Ayrshire, to his dominions. 
In 756 he fights against the Britons, and loses most part of his army. In 757 he takes St. Peter's 
tonsure (is shorn as a clerk), gives up his kingdom to his son Oswulf, and becomes a Canon in York 
under his brother Archbishop Eegbert. In 768, on the 20th of August, Eadbert dies at York, after 10 
years of private life, and he and the Archbishop both rest entombed inthe same porch in the city of York. 

Eadbert may have ordered this Font for the church in Bingley while yet king, but the prayer 
for his soul makes it more likely that he did this when near death, in the usual way, by his oral or 
written Will, by which doubtless many pious gifts were made to monasteries and churches near him 
for the good of his soul. A year or two would be sufficient for so simple a Font, and therefore its 
date will probably be between 768 and 770. Perhaps the church at Bingley was first built or restored 
in his reign, or a stone church may have been raised instead of a ruined ‘wooden one. 

Bingley is nowhere spoken of in our oldest books, and must have been in the 8th century an 
obscure hamlet: with some scores or perhaps @ hundred souls!’ Even now it has only one church. .So 
much the more extraordinary would it have been, «to raise a monument with a formal inscription to 
commemorate a first or second casual visit thither of a local king. — See the worp-Row, and the 
Bridekivk Font, p. 489, and the Barse Font, p. 655. 


Anxious to do full (ustice to this valuable relic, and wishful to give every view respecting it 


fair play, 1 now add that I have just (October 1872) received my deceast friend’s paper on “Yorkshire 


Runic Monuments”. Mr. Haigh here partly abandons his former readings, and gives a third or fourth 
as follows, (pp. 3, 4, and Plate): 

“During the course of the past winter, I took up the photograph of this inscription one. day, 
and was very much surprised to find that the sixth rune in the third line, which [ had read £, was 
certainly u, and that it was followed by s, not by nN. ‘This discovery, most unexpected, throws new 
light upon the whole. | had identified Ouama or Ouoma, the place whence Eadberht led his army to 
the aid of Oengus, King of the Picts, A. D. 756, with Hewenden near Bingley, and supposed that the 
assembling of his forces there might be the occasion of Eadberht’s visit. . The identification is now 
confirmed: the army really assembled at Hewenden; but the person, whose visit to Bingley is recorded, 


was not Eadberht, but his ally Oengus, whose name is here spelled Angus or Ongus, (for de and ds 


differ but in a single stroke, and I cannot be sure which letter is here). 
: “I give a tracing from the photograph (by Mr. Holgate, of Bingley, see Plate, fig. 1), collated 
with the cast.” —, [Here Photoxylographt from Mr. Haigh’s Plate by Hr. Rosenstand.| — ‘My reading 


now is: 


j|ADBERHTEATTINGCY 
NINGRIHTEGIBAN@STENYS 


HESI 


ODEONGUSBINGAL 
Eadberht Eatting Cyning rihte giban este. Nysode Ongus Bingaleahes. 


“1 “Eadberht, son of Eatta, King, uttered a gracious ban. Ongus visited Bingley.” 


1 Spelt in the skinbooks EADBERHT, EADBERT, EADBERTH, EADBRIAT, EADBRYHT, EATBERT, EATHBERT, EDBERHT, EDBRICT, ke. 


So late as in 1284, the ‘Bingele 
a single manor, of 14 carucates of land, making only 1 knight’s fee. It was then held in capite by the lady Milisent de Monte Alto, 


of the Domesday Book and the ‘Byngeley’, ‘Bingeley’, ‘Byngley’ of Kirkby was but 


but part of the property was let out to others. — The Survey of the County of York, taken by John de Kirkby, commonly called 


Kirkby’s Inquest. &e. &e. Durham 1867, 8vo, p. 42. (Surtees Society). 
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“It is but part of a longer record. The “gracious ban” no doubt resulted in the alliance 
between Eadberht and Oengus, previously enemies; and at Bingley, we may believe, that alliance 


was cemented.” 


With these words Mr. Haigh passes to the Franks Casket. — Thus for 
the last: KYNING, REHTE, ONGEN, BINGALAHES 


we have now: CYNING, RIHTE, ONGUS, BINGALEAHESI. 

I can as little see this inscription on the stone as Mr, Haigh’s former ones, and look upon the 
“sracious ban” and “Ongus” as equally improbable on a Runic Cross at Bingley with the ‘good ban” 
and ‘the again”. At all events these frequent alterations show — what we must, all admit — that the 
block is too much damaged to justify us in looking for any historical names whatsoever other than the 
first plain EapBrERHT. Whether the reader agrees generally with Mr. Haigh or with myself, he will 
equally remember that he has to thank the indomitable zeal of Mr. Haigh for first drawing attention to 
this piece, and the noble labors of Mr. Fowler for the careful materials and trustworthy information 
here laid before him. 

We can now proceed to show the other sides of the Font, which I here give Photoxylographt 
by Herr Rosenstand, but on a very reduced scale, from Mr. Fowler's excellent Rubbings, taken by him 
in February 1870. 


As has been said, the Runish side is the longest. The opposite or back is the shortest: 


The right side is still more simply ornamented. We can here see the water-hole in the 
right corner below: 
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The /eft is the most graceful of them all: 


This rude and undevelopt and backward decoration not only points to an early date — for art 
was not so low and helpless as this in the 8th century either in Great Britain and Ireland or on the 
Continent, still less in Scandinavia, (of course I here speak of Barbarian Art) — but conclusively 


suggests a poor village in an outlandish part of the country, and no workman at hand but the 
stone-smith of the hamlet. 


honest 


Lastly I give, in the same way reduced from Mr. Fowler's very large outlines, a view of the 
Font as seen in section and as it appears when lookt at. from above. 


ATHRED’S FINGER-RING, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A: D. T00—800. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 463. 
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DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 464. 


The stone has DAER, not DER, as ascertained by the Rev. J. T. Fowler, who has carefully 
examined it, And he has also supplied the faint traces of 3 letters on the upper edge of the fragment. 
“The two last of these (says Mr. Haigh, ‘On Runic Inscriptions at Thornhill”, p.4) ‘would, of course, 
be Be; then, at a distance which would allow of rather more than two, but scarcely three, letters inter- 
yening, there was possibly F. DIL seems better to fill the space than any other restoration | can 
sirens? I also follow Mr. Haigh in translating BeorNan by Bern, chief. Thus the restoration proposed 


by Mr. Haigh would-be: 


lip-aoeca dis settae 


aefter EdilBE|RHTAE. after edilpE]RuT. 
BECUN AEFTER BEORNAE. a-BEACON AFTER the-BERN (prince). 
GIBIDDAD DAER SAULE BiD-ye (pray) for=THE SOUL! 


DOVER, KENT, ENGLAND. 


“? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 465, 869. 


IRTON, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 469. 
In 1880 the following communication from J. Romilly Allen, Esq. F.S. A. Scot., Civil Engineer, 
was kindly forwarded to me: ‘On one side of the cross there is a blank left in one of the panels, 


unornamented and perfectly smooth, and there is absolutely no trace of letters of any kind. The cross is 


well illustrated in Lyson’s Magna Britannia.” 


NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND, 


BUT BOUGHT IN AUZON, BRIONDE, HAUTE-LOIRE, FRANCE 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 
Old-N. ‘R. Mon. p. LXLX, 470. 


P. L.XIX. — In a paper publisht in Archeologia Scotica, Vol. 5, Part 1, 4to, Edinburgh 1874, 


pp: 249—60, “On a Runie Door from Iceland”, I have given a list of all the works of art then known 
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to me illustrating our oldest Northern Myths and Legends. Among them were several connected with 


the Volsung and Sigurd Saga. Others have since been discovered. One of these (see my notice in the 


Danish ‘Illustreret Tidende” for 17 May 1877 of the Drifle runic stone, Upland, Sweden, from about 


the middle of the 11th century) | have shown to bear not only Sigurd killing the Worm but even 


y 
8 


ANDVARE THE DWARF HOLDING THE 


ATAL RING, and thus by implication the anses themselves, (W odin, 
Loke and Heener! 

P. 470. — In the newly publisht (Oct. 1872) Yorkshire Archeological Journal, the late Rev. 
D. H. Haigh has treated at some length, in his article “Yorkshire Runic Monuments”, this precious 
old-lave, illustrating his text’ by beautiful reduced engravings (apparently photolithographt from my 
Chemitypes) of all the pieces now left. He here defends his original idea that the left compartment 
of the Maer panel represents the beheading of S. John the Baptist, not the legend of Weland as had 
been suggested by Prof. Bugge and adopted by myself. He says (p.6): “It has hitherto seemed to me 
most natural to identify the two women with Herodias and her daughter. Another explanation of this 
yart of the scene now occurs to me, Gregory of Tours (P. Ixix.) has preserved a legend to the effect, 
that when S. John the Baptist was in prison, a Gallic matron was on a visit to Jerusalem. ‘‘Audivit 
autem quod beatus Johannes decoilaretur: cursu illue rapido tendit, datisque muneribus supplicat 
percussori, ut eam sanguinem defluentem colligere permitteret. Illo autem percutiente, riatrone concham 
argenteam preeparat, truncatoque martyris capite, cruorem devoté suscepit; quem, diligenter in ampulla 


yositum, patriam detulit, et apud Vasatensem urbem, edificata in ejus honore ecclesia, in sancto altari 


collocavit. (Gloria Martyrum, iii. 12).” It may be that this scene is intended here. ‘The first woman 
nas evidently given to the executioner the cup which he holds in his hand; he perhaps is holding the 


read so that the blood may be collected by her; and the second woman, her -attendant, holds an ampul 


suspended. by a cord. If my view, (to be developed in the sequel), that this casket was made for 
Queen Gailesuinth, be correct, the motive which dictated the choice of this scene will at once appear; 
‘or Bazas (Vasatensis urbs) is surrounded by the group of civitates (Bordeaux, Cahors, Lescar, Limoges, 
and Tarbes), which were conferred on Gailesuinth for dowry or ‘morning gift” (morganegiba) (Hist. 
France, TX. 20).” — — — — “Does then the:casket picture represent this story? Should there not 
»e two bodies, not merely one? Is it not essential that Beadohild should visit Weland alone? Is it 


conceivable, that Weland should receive Beadohild’s jewel in one hand, whilst he holds with the other 


her brother’s head, and the corpse lies on the ground before them? It was a ring, and nothing else, 
that she brought to him; and her brothers’ bodies were buried, and their skulls, eyes, and teeth dis- 
posed of, before her visit, (at least according to the Edda). - Does the group, of the man, his victim, 
and the two women, convey the idea of two immediately consecutive incidents — his receiving from 
them a cup of drink after he has cut off the head — or a series of: incidents such as those above 
related? The man with the, birds is turned in a direction opposite to that of the women, and so we 
may well understand a different incident here; but should not the birds be flying, and he have a bow 
and arrow, if he is to be taken for Egil?” 

I cannot see that this obscure local Franco-Keltic tale has anything to do with the subject on 
the Scando-Anglic Casket, and the presence of many scenes from the same legend all ewhibited at once 
is very common on works of art everywhere from the earliest times. 

steel) and 20 Mr. Haigh accepts the suggestion of the Rey. J.T. Fowler, that Fisc-FLopU is 
the nominative to the verb Amor, and that FrERGEN-BERIG (BERIG= BRIG, bridge, causeway, quay) is Hill- 
bridge, a place he would identify as Filey-bridge; he then translates Gas-Rice as Dusky-back, and gives 


the whole as: 
“Whale’s borfe fish-flood 


ahoye on hill-bridge. 
Dusky-back was vanquished 
where he ashore swam.” 

He adds (p.9): ‘‘Fise-jlodu is the “wave” or “tide” of the sea. The early Northumbrian MSS. 
present several parallel examples of nouns ending in w, or an equivalent 0, (the former earlier than the 
latter). Thus, as I have .elsewhere maintained, the personal names, Begu and Heiw, in Ven. Beeda’s 
“Historia Ecclesiastica”, represent the words bg (beag, bedh, béh), ‘a bracelet” or “ring”, and hege (hege), 


“an enclosure’, of southern dialects. Foldw in the earliest version of Cadmon’s hymn is in the 
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accusative; so are eorthw in the Leyden Ms. version of one of the riddles of the Codex Exoniensis, and 
galgu in the Ruthwell inscriptions; but their nominatives must have had the same forms. In the Epinal 
glosses we have several, hegu, “hedge”, scamu, “shame”, slegu, “sloe”, teru, “tar” &e.; and others in the 
Durham Ritual, and the Lindisfa 
“friend”, ‘witgu, “prophet”, &c.; all im the nominative. There is therefore ample authority for regarding 


flodu as an early Northumbrian form of /léd. ‘flood”.” — And at p. 20: “It would seem, then, that the 


rne and Harewood Gospels, ego, eye’, eorthu (or eortho), “earth”, mego, 


whale came too near the shore, was stranded by the ebbing tide, so perished, and was devoured by 


sea-fowls, until tide or storm washed his bones up on Filey bri¢ To the northward of this bridge, 


between it and Scarborough, there is little access from the cliffs to the shore; and as it is probable 


that there was but scanty population there in the sixth century, the gradual destruction and decom- 
position of the whale on that coast might well pass unnoticed. Hence, then, came the material of the 
casket, and hereabout most probably dwelt Domgisl, before he went to France.” 

This proposal to take risc-rLopuU as the nominative! to aHor is reasonable enough. It is as 
good as the version given by myself, perhaps better. The BERIG = BRIG is possible, not likely. I know 
of no authority for translating Gas by Dusky. 

At p.11, speaking of the Romulus and Remus myth, Mr. Haigh says: ‘In England it appears 
as the type of one of the early sceattas, probably of the seventh century, and of the unique penny of 


Ethilberht of East Anglia, towards the close of the eighth.” 


At p. 15 our learned author argues that the meri and the fragmentary DRYGYP Ssw1(c) of the 


casket refer to a king actLa in Spain, who was slain in 554, at Cordova, and succeeded by Athanag 


“Then, as.these last [scenes from the history of the Visigoths] would have an especial interest only 
for the family of Athanagild, (and his successor was of another family, Liuva, governor of Narbonne), 


I think this casket must have been made, either for his queen, or for one of his daughters, Gailesuint' 


or Brunichild, the wives respectively of Chilperic, King of Soissons, and Sigibert, King of Austrasia; 
and most probably for Gailesuinth. For, haying found 4gili, | do not hesitate in identifying the artist, 
Domgisl, with Domegiselus, who was sent by Chilperic to Spain, A. D. 582, to inspect the dowry. which 


Receared, son of Liuvigild, had offered, proposing marriage with Chilperic’s daughter Rigunth; who two 


years later, when all arrangements were completed, escorted the princess on her way to Spain, (whic 


however she never reached); and who, two years’ later still, after Chilper 


death, appears to have 
beén governor of Angers. Thus the casket, worthy even to have been a wedding present from Chilperic 
to Gailesuinth, would be made about A. D. 567, for that was the date of her marriage, and in the 
following year she was murdered; and thus it had not travelled far from its original home, when it 


rested at Auzon.” : 


All this is very ingenious. But I think it a mere fanciful combination. It is more than 


doubtful that the two different words pom and eisL are the one name vomearsL at all. And I look upon 


the date 567 as 200 years too high. Certainly A. D. 567, or anything like it, is inadmissible. If so 
old, I believe that the Runic Letters, the Roman Letters and the Old-English words would all’ have a 
character much more archaic. Nay, I think that even the architecture is of a type too decidedly “Gothic” 
to have been cut by a shrine-smith who lived in the 6th yearhundred after Christ. 

Since writing the above I have obtained a copy of Prof. Hofmann’s article on this Casket in 


“Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und hist, Classe der k. k. Ak. der Wiss. zu Miinchen”, 1871, 


Heft. VI, pp. 665-676. His transcript of the inscriptions has some errors, but he interprets the 
heathen scenes as belonging to the Saga of weLanp and acm, in the same manner as myself and Prof. 
Bugge, tho he omits any mention of the long note hereon by Bugge and myself at my p. LXIX, LXX, 


which he had perhaps never seen. He differs from me in his translations of several words. In some 


of these I cannot follow him, and pass them over. But a couple have more value. Thus at the very 


beginning, instead of taking opLamUN NEG, as Haigh and I] have done, to mean our-LAY NIGH (= were 
exposed-to-perish near-to-each-other), he suggests ODLA UNNEG, thetr-OTHEL UNNIGH (= far-from their home- 
land, birth-place). ‘The words are not divided by stops or spaces, and I think this new version very 
ikely indeed. 


1 Prof. S. Bugge suggested this as early as 1870. See his Runic article in Aarb. f, Nord. Oldk. 1870, p. 208. 
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Again, instead of Haigh’s and my GIBRODMRA rm@pps, he would read amBRopeR ar@ppa, The 


meaning is the same in either case, and there are no divisions, so we may group the letters as we like. 


But I cannot see any reason for altering my reading, Of Bropor, BROpER, &c. we have such Old-North- 
Engl. nom. plurals as BRopRo (as well as geBRODOR, giBRopoR), and such O.S. E. as geBRODRA, geBRODRU 
(as well as BRopoR), such OQ. Fris. as BROTHERA, BROTHERE, BRODERE (as well as BRoTHER, &c.), such Ohg. 
as BRUODERA, PRUADRA (as well as BRUODER, giBRUODER). ‘Therefore GIBRODERA is more likely in England 
as being more antique on so very old a monument. 

As in O. Engl. dialects we have many instances of both FEDAN and AFEDAN in exactly the same 
meaning, it is quite immaterial which form we adopt. Both 


signify to feed, give suck to, suckle. 
Adopting as probable a couple of these hints, I would thus amend the two longer O, English 
carvings : 
OPL# UNNEG ROMWALUS AND REUMWALUS, TWQGEN GIBRODERA; F@DDE HLA WULIF IN ROMACASTRI. 


Their-orHeL (home-land, birth-place) un-nieH (far away from) were-ROMWALUS (= ROMULUS) AND REUMWALUS 
(REMUS), TWAIN (two) BROTHERS; FED (nourisht, suckled) ut (them) a-wyzr (she-wolf) IN ROMECASTER 
(Rome-city). 

HRON&S BAN FISC-FLODU 


A-HOF ON 


ERGEN-BERIG: 
WARD GASRIC GRORN, 


DER HE ON GREUT GI-SWOM. 

Of-the-Hrone (= Whale) the-bones the-fishes flood (= the Sea) hove (lifted, raised) on Fergen-berg (Fergen- 
hill, on the coast of Durham); worth (became, was-he) gas-rich (playing, gamboling) groren (crusht, pasht to 
pieces, killed) there (there-where, where) he on the-grit (shingles, shore, coast) swam. — i. e. 

THE WHALE’S BONES THE FISHES’ FLOOD 
LIFTED ON FERGEN-HILL: 

HE WAS GASHT TO DEATH IN HIS GAMBOLS, 
AS A-GROUND HE SWAM IN THE SHALLOWS. 

In 1741 various antiquities, graves, &c. of Roman origin and from the Early Iron Age, chiefly 
as it would seem from the 2nd to the 5th century after Christ, were found at Knonau near Ziirich in 
Switzerland. See an interesting and careful account hereof in a 4to pamphlet by J. J. Breitinger and 
J. G. Sulzer (Zuverl: 
1741), with plates. One of these objects is a Bronze Helmet (fig. G, plate p.8 in second part), which 


ssige Nachricht und Untersuchung von dem Alterthum der Stadt Zurich, Ziirich 


has a distinct nasat, This is the oldest Nasal I remember to have seen of Western Classical origin. 
An earlier copy of the poem Stacions of Rome, date about 1335, has just been given (May 
1879) in Notes and Queries for March 1879, p. 184, by Mr. Furnivall. Here we have REMULUS, not 


ROMILON : 
pe duchesse of troye pat somtyme was 


To rome he 


= heo, she] cam with grete pres 

Offe her cam Remulus and romulus 

Offe wom [whom] rome is cleped [called] pusse [thus, so]. 
See the Wordrow, Vol. 2, p. 959. 

With regard to the left under-panel of the Back I am now inclined to suggest whether this 
DOM may not mean THE DOOM OF CHRIST, whence the destruction of Jerusalem sprang: ‘His blood be on 
us, and on our children”, Mat. 27, 25. Should this be so, we have left: a man smiting our Saviour; 
centre: a servant coming with the basin and towel, and, beneath, offering them to the Roman governor; 
right: Pilate “took water, and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person: see ye to it”, Mat. 27, 24. 

Dec. 21, 1880. — The Chamberlain Worsaae has favored me with his ideas on the wELAND 
compartment, where the runes give us the name of his brother #GIL1, in connection with his proposed 
explanation of the figures on the Golden Horns, &c., of which I speak further on, under Garienus. In 
Worsaae’s ipsissima verba, with which he has kindly replied to my request for his opinion: “I believe 
that the figure behind Egil represents Odin the Old, sitting on his throne, with a sceptre or a sword 


in his hand. Under his feet lie his wolves Gere and Freke, and over his head the ravens Hugin and 
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Munin are stretching out their beaks. Above the chair or throne, which bears triangular ornaments, is 


seen the holy mark of Odin, the Triskele, which also appears on the corner of the building itself. The 
presence of Odin indicates, as I suppose, either that Egil in his battle is supported by Odin, or that 
he already has been taken up into Odin’s hall. In this latter case, we see this most excellent and 


famous bowman fighting alone with his bow in Walhall against the other Einheries.” 


THAMES FITTING, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


From a Gutta-percha cast of the original, most obligingly forwarded to me by AUGUSTUS W. FRANKS, Esq, 
Director of the British Museum. Drawn and Chemityped full s 


ze by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, of Cheapinghaven. 


The first mention of this costly fragment met my eye in an article by Prof. Fr. Dietrich of 
Marburg (‘‘Fiinf Northumbrische Runenspriiche”, pp. 104—128 of “Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, 
herausg. v. M. Haupt”, N S., Vol. 2, 8vo, Berlin 1867), where this piece is handled under No. 4, 
pp. 115-118. It is there stated to have been found in the Thames near Aylesbury in Buckingham- 
shire in 1864, and he thanks Dr. Grotefend of Hannover for his copy of the runes. Always suspicious 
of mere transcripts. I immediately wrote to the learned Doctor for further information, and in his reply 
dated March 7th 1868 Dr. Grotefend explained that the copy which he had given to Prof. Dietrich was 


one he had received from Dr. William Bell of London. Further enquiries in London brought to my 


assistance our illustrious Mr. Franks and the distinguisht art-kenner H. Syer Cuming, Esq., Vice- 
President of the British Archeological Association. The latter gentleman informed me, in a letter dated 
April 25, 1868, that he had communicated to Dr. Bell the tracing of the inscription, who had trans- 
ferred it without his permission to Dr, Grotefend. Time went on, and in June 1868 appeared a part 
of “The Journal of the British Archeological Association”, containing at pp. 179—182 a paper by 
Mr. Cuming on this old-lave (“On a Runic Epigraph found in the Thames”), together with a plate 
containing an excellent full-sized picture of the object, and, in further illustration, a drawing of a nearly 
as old piece, also a fragment, found near London Bridge. Of this latter Mr. Cuming says: “It is made 
of copper bronze, and for form may be likened to a spur, or better, perhaps, to the fork of a musket 
rest; but that it is neither the one nor the other is plain enough. Both branches terminate with a 
dragon’s head of the short type; the ovate eyes have round pupils; and the open jaws, thickly set with 
teeth, shew the remains of tongues. On the throats of these monsters flow beards. and through the 
neck of each is a triangular hole. The occiputs of both heads are socketed, as if to receive a transverse 
bar, from which, some think, an ornament or jewel depended, and swung between the curved branches; 


others, that to it was secured a pin, the object being wrought for a fibula. At the base of the fork is 


a portion of a stem, which may have finished with a knob, if the thing be a fibula; or else a point to 


fix into something. But if so, what were the form and character of that something? Here we are as 
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much at fault as we are in respect to the other item from the Thames, and conjecture is equally busy 
with the one as with the other. A portion of horse-furniture (head gear or neck pendant), the adorn- 
ment of the apex of a crown or helmet, and the head of a sceptre or official staff, are some of the 
notions which have been advanced regarding it.” I do not engrave this piece, as it has nothing in 
common with the runic lave save that both end in dragon-heads. 

Much nearer in general character, altho far younger and clearly intended for a very different 
purpose, is an object found in harbor-digging at Ystad, Skane, South Sweden, in 1868—9. whose results 
have added one more to the many proofs that in the north of Scandinavia the land has long been 
gradually rising, but that in Skane it slowly sinks. The above-mentioned harbor-works showed first 
sand and rotted sea-plants with many artificial objects, but nothing over 500 years of age, then lower 
down a peat-bog with branches and trunks of trees, but nothing made by human hand, and still lower 
a layer of shingles, sand, clay, boulders, &c., with many articles from the stone and bronze age, and 
still later. Among these last was a Knife-haft of bone, in two slices, about 5 inches long, which must 
have been dropt while the moss was at the level of the sea. This is the clearer as all the carving is 
still sharp, not sand- or water-worn. This interesting object is probably not later than the 12th 
century. I here copy it (Chemityped by Prof. Petersen) from the plate of Rector N. G. Bruzelius, who 
has printed a valuable article on this subject (“Om Fynden i Ystads hamn 1868—69", pp. 50—77 of 
“Samlingar till Skanes historia, fornkunskap och beskrifning”, Part 4, 8vo, Lund 1871), with 3 plates. 


This Knife-handle is Pl. 3, fig. 12, and is engraved full size. 


But let us return to our runish scrap. It was found in 1866, being then dredged from the 
gravel of the Thames near Westminster Bridge, and came into the hands of Mr. T. Gunston, of Upper 
Street, Islington, London, by whom it was lent to Mr. H. Syer Cuming. It is of not very thin whitish 
metal or reddish bronze, bears traces of gilding, which may have holpen to preserve it, ends in a 
dragon’s-head with round eyes of blue glass, and has served as the lap or border or rim or hold-fast 
of some article to which it has been fastened with rivets. Its original length we do not know; it still 
bears 5 of these large rivets or knobs, while 3 others have fallen away. The knobs go right thro. The 
letters have been cut. or stampt before it was mounted on the wood. ‘Conjecture is rife” (says 
Mr. Cuming, p- 181) “respecting the original purpose of this inscribed piece of metal. Can it have 
bound the crest of a helmet, or border of a pelta-shaped shield? was it mounted on the butt of a 
whip or back of a large knife? are among the many queries offered. Mr. Carr asks if it adorned a 
purse, or the bow of a portable harp or cithara. The nearest approach in form to the fragment in 
question, that I can refer to, are two dracontine ornaments which rise from the gable-ends of the crested 
roof of a feretrum of the twelfth century, given in Worsaae’s Afbildninger. pl. 110, fig. 399.” (This is 
No. 525 of the 2nd edition, and is engraved at my p. 476 B, Vol. 1.) 

As we know, an object of a certain’ particular shape may have been intended now for one 
purpose now for another. Sometimes we can only give a guess at one or two among many. But 
should there be a readable inscription, we can usually decide much more sharply. So here. This piece 
is a rune-bearer. Can we decipher the staves? If we cannot, the risting will not help us to identify 
what this bit belonged to. If we can, it may more or less help us. 

As yet I have only met with two translations. The first is by Prof. Dietrich, Haupts Zeit- 
schrift p. 115. His copy of the runes is pretty good, save that the last letter but one of the first 


group is given by him as N instead of Ie thus s instead of a. He also, strangely enough, takes M to 


be EA instead of £, He transliterates the whole risting and divides as follows (giving P for the plain B): 
“SPEAREDH TE BUSI EARHA D&PS. 
d.h. es spart zu emsig ein geiziger dickwanst.” 


SPARETH TOO BUSILY A MISERLY BIGBELLY. 
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I think we may at once pass over to No. 2. This is the version of Mr. Ralph Carr, of 


Hedgeley, Alnwick, Northumberland, as communicated by him to Mr. Cuming (p. 180). Mr. Carr there 


; he does not explain what the letters 


states that the runes are mixt with ‘debased Roman character 
are or how he groups them into words, bué he determines that the whole legend signifies: 


“IT BELONGETH TO IBNE (0% 1BHE), YOUR SISTER-IN-LA Ww’. 


I can see no ‘debased Roman characters” in the carving, and nothing which can in any way 


be tortured into the above. 
The runes are so large and plain that there can be no doubt at all about them. The difficulty 


lies in how we are to read them. They are, as a child can see, (with nails before the first word and 


after the last): 


SBERADHTyOBUAI (3 knobs) ERHADABS. 


Here we have the end of the sentence but not the beginning, and how much wants we cannot 
tell. The bronze may have been double as long, there may have had an answering piece on the left 
hand. The missing bit must at least have borne the nominative to the verb sBERZDH. — The rune M is 
clearly a variation of M, £, and occurs twice for © on the Mérbylinga stone (p. 243). The ER in both 
groups is a bind (6 and R written close), In the second group we have two other such monograms, 
H and a tied together and p and F and B written close. As elsewhere so here, the M may stand for K 


(p) or A (a), but the context shows that it must be D, — SPERADH for SPERED reminds us that we 


have examples of this pu for p in many other places also. — As it is not likely that a letter belonging 
to a following word would stand Jefore a group of intervening knobs, it is pretty sure that the s (or sB) 
belongs to SBEREDH, and not to some foregoing word. 

Being quite as well aware as anybody else of the many shades of sound which written letters 


may sometimes veil, I could quite as easily — to suit my own real or supposed convenience — alter 


the standard values of the runes. But this I never do, and will not do so here; for nothing is more 


unjustifiable or dangerous, often destructive to everything on olden monuments. A may be dialectically 


drawn over to © or I or 0 or what not. But if an inscription bears the word HAND we have no right 


to alter the word to HuND or HIND or HoND, &c. We do not know how the words may have been 


locally sounded. We can only with iron consistency insist on giving each letter as it stands. Here B 
may have been sounded as P (tho the rune for P is common enough), or it may have been a local 


pronunciation for p. But the bronze bears B, and B we give. So of is this is organically yo, so I give 


it as yO, not as B or any other vowel, tho it may locally have had such a sound. 
As I have said, the first word would seem to be sBeRa@pH, and this has every look of a verb 


in the 8rd person singular. The next word is apparently ryo, either a mere preposition or used before 


a following infinitive (ro, tn). Next I would take Bua, possibly a noun in the dative, (Boo, house, 


home), but more likely a verb in the infinitive after tyo. So comes 1, the prep., followed by ERHA in 


the dat. s., and this by pas, gen. s. — Should all this be so, the above will be in an old Midland- 
English folk-talk. 
But the first word may be taken in two ways. It may be = the O. N. E. sp@Ra, SPERA, 


gesPeRA; O. S, E, spARIAN, to spare, save, grudge, hold back, as it has been understood by Prof. Dietrich, 


or = 0. E. SPERIAN, SPIRIAN, SPYRIAN, SPORIAN, Wc. to SPER, SPERE, SPAR, SPEIR, SPORE, to ask, enquire, search, 


try, trace, track, Sc. (a third verb, to SPER, SPAR, shut, bolt, close, is not likely here). All such words 
have and have had at various times and in various dialects, even in the same land, varying shades of 
meaning. Thus King Alfred uses this verb spyRtAN (to ask) in the sense of to rozLow, go after, some- 
thing plainly seen. See the Word-roll for this and the other words. I here take sBeERHDH not in the 
sense of SPARE but SPERE, SPEIR, and this not as to enquire, desire information about a thing, which has 
now become the commonest meaning of this word both at home and in Scandinavia, but in the old 
sense of to ask as a favor, to demand, request, pray for. 


Taking the words quite simply as I have divided them, we get 


— — — — — SBHREDH TyO BUA I ERHA DABS, 


— — — — — spEIRETH (asketh, desires, demands) ro Boo (dwell, abide) in the-srG (wave-rush, trough) 
of -the-DEEP, 
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Now to what can this refer? In old legends, sacred or secular, commonly known in England 
somewhere about the 8th year-hundred, does any popular chief ask to be cast into the depths of the sea? 
I am aware of one, and only one, THE PROPHET JONAH. 

Should the words undoubtedly point to some such meaning, and should sonan be the person 
here referred to, we shall be led to conclude that the fragment has belonged to a shrine for relics or 
a costly box for a copy of the Gospels. Such Shrines are best known in the many yet extant chasses 
of Limoges work. Many of the oldest of these pieces, or their prototypes. may have been imitations 
in miniature of early churches. hey are usually narrow, with a high-pitcht roof. See a most 
interesting example, from a drawing in the Book of Kells, Ireland, figured at p. 139 of the Archzologia, 
4to, Vol. 43, London 1871, p. 139. This is one of the many fine illustrations to the paper by Miss 
Stokes “On two Ancient Irish Works of Art known as the Breac Moedog, or Shrine of St. Moedoc of 
Ferns, and the Soiscel Molaise, or Gospel of St. Molaise of Devenish.” Other old Shrines and Caskets 
will be found Vol. 1, p. 378, 470—476 D, and in various other publications. A very striking specimen, 
cast in brass, of the 11th century, is given on Plate 12 (p. 12) of “Katalog der in germanischen 
Museum befindlichen Kirchlichen Einrichtungsgegenstinde und Gerithschaften’, 8vo, Niirnberg 1871. 
Below are engrayed figures showing the soldiers watching the grave of Christ. Above this is the 
entombment of Christ, in open work, an Angel sitting at each end. From the top of the grave spring 
two horns or branches, one on each side, very like the piece here before us tho plain, on which stands 
a rude Cross with figures, Christ taken down from the Rood. See a somewhat similar Reliquary, tho 
far later and more elegant, in Worsaae’s Nordiske Oldsager, 2nd ed., No. 521. 

Now let us call to mind the immense frequency in olden times of all sorts of objects bearing 
Christian symbols, the multitudes of these which referred to Our Lord Christ, the great numbers which 
especially handled his Uprising from the dead, and the very many which bring together on the same 
work or which separately treat other scenes lookt upon as emblematical of the same, such as Samson 
carrying the 


Himself has said (S. Matthew, Ch. 12, v. 39, 40): — ‘But he answered and said to them, An evil and 


gates of Gaza, and especially pictures from the life of JoNAH THE GREAT PROPHET. Our Lord 


adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas. For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly: so shall the Son of man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.”* 

The story of Jonah we all know. But let us remember the words, Book of Jonah Ch. 1, 
y. 12: “And he said unto them, Take me up, and cast me forth into the sea: so shall the sea be calm 


unto you: for I know that for my sake this great tempest is upon you.” And again in Ch. 2, v. 3, 


he says: “For thou hadst cast me into the deep, in the midst (or heart) of the seas”, exactly the same as 
the 1 ERHA D#Bs here before us. 

The glorious doctrine of the Uprising was of course often applied to the decoration of 
Christian grave-monuments, and no where more frequently than in the Catacombs of Rome, where 
Jonah and his whale appear again and again. But particularly in the Cemetery of St. Agnes was a 
marble sarcophagus, not later than the 5th century, bearing in relief scenes from the life of Christ, &c. 
Among these is again that great symbol and compendium of the Resurrection and Immortality — the 
punishment of Jonah. But not only have we here 3 acts in that drama (Jonah praying to be thrown 
overboard, Jonah swallowed by the whale, Jonah cast ashore by the fish) all shown at one and the 
same time, but the first subject, Jonah asking to be cast into the sea, is rarely found. I therefore 
here re-engrave this part of the tomb (from Ant. Bosio, Roma Sotteranea, large folio, Roma 16382, 


p-. 431), chemityped by Prof. Petersen. 


1 See a valuable note on the artistic use of the Raising of Lazarus, Jonah in the Whale’s belly, Daniel saved in the den 
of Lions, and other such symbols of the Resurrection in Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, antérieures au 8me siécle, 


4to, Vol. 2, Paris 1865, p. 165. — Consult also the engravings and remarks of Jos. Anderson, Keeper of the Scottish Museum, in 


the sections “Daniel in the Den of Lions” and ‘Jonah and the Whale” of his important essay ‘‘Notes on the survival of Pagan 


Customs in Christian Burial”, Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. 11, Part 2, Edinburgh 1876, pp. 363—406. — 


we have two episodes from the Jonah-Saga, his sleeping under 


On an ivory Pyx supposed by Hahn to be late 6th century worl 


the Gourd, and his being cast into the Sea. (Fiinf Elfenbein-gefiisse des frithesten Mittelalters. Herausg. y. Fr. Hahn. 4to, Han- 


32. Pl. 2. Pyx No. 5.) 


nover 18 
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Nothing is easier than to suppose that we have had a Reliquary, of wood or some kind of 
bone, bearing rude carvings of scenes connected with the life, death and resurrection of Christ, with 
other answering type-pictures from the Old Testament, in the way so well known to us, certain com- 


partments or the whole held together by metal frame-work, and the subject of each pointed out i the 


vulgar tung, as on the Franks Casket and elsewhere; here the date being so early — in English 
Runes, as on the Franks and the Northumberland Boxes (see Vol. 1, p. 378, 470). These short 
sentences may have been in prose, or perhaps in rude verse, parallel, for instance, to 

THIS IS GABRIEL AND MARIA, WHO ...... 

HERE RESTS MARIA, WHO BORE HER CHILD ...... 

THIS IS THE THREE KINGS, WHO...... 

HERE RODE THEY AWAY, ...... 

THEN TOOK THEY OUR LORD, ...... 

HERE NAIL THE JEWS CHRIST TO THE GROSS, ... 


Sentences, beginning thus, actually stand on the very old (? 13th century) Runie Font of stone, richly 
carved with Biblical scenes and runic ristings in the Gotlandic dialect, and thus made in Gotland, now 
standing in the old Akirkeby Church in the iland of Bornholm, Denmark. Some such headings may 
have been cut over the answering carvings on our Old-English Shrine. If in prose, perhaps this 
particular passage may have been: 
[HIR IONAS] SBERADH TyO BUA I ERHA DABS. 
The IR 10NAS now broken away. If in verse, possibly, for instance, 
[HIR IONAS EORLA] SBERADH 
TyO BUA I ERHA DEBS. 
HERE JONAH of-the-EARLS (men) SPEIRETH (asks) 
ro Boo (bide, be cast) in the-aRG (waves) of-the-DEEP, 

If, even in Latin, we cannot expect to find on such things the evact words of Scripture, either 
from the Old-Italic, or Old-Vulgate, still less can we in a “barbarous” version. We all know how 
loosely such things were handled, how the meaning not the word was given (especially if in any kind 
of verse), how the general idea only was seized by the writers and workers of the early and middle 


ages. We abundantly trace this in art-things, tho they seldom bear 


ripture or half-scripture mottoes. 
Thus on the magnificent Shrine of the Three Kings at Cologne (date about 1198) we have — amid a 
crowd of other figures and sentences — the bild of the Prophet Jonah, with the words: “Si propter me 
orta est hee tempestas, mittite me in mare.” — But the Vulgate says (Ch. 1, v. 12): “Tollite me, et 
mittite in mare, et cessabit mare a vobis: scio enim ego quoniam propter me tempestas hee grandis 
venit super vos.” — When the meaning is given in the mother-tung, we are usually at the mere 
mercy of the carver. 

Supposing, then, this to be a bit of a Shrine, how came it at the bottom of the Thames? 
Perhaps in the same way as many other things — lost or thrown in as useless. And this particularly 
at one period, the close of the 8th and all the 9th century, and long after, when the Scandinavian 
Wikings harried the lands of the Christian West, specially of Great Britain and Ireland. Running up 
the rivers in their gallies, and loading these with booty, they would often on the voyage out to sea find 


time to break open in search of treasure lots of boxes and ‘arks’ which they had hurriedly taken on 
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board. Tearing off all precious stones and metals, and possessing themselves of any real valuables, 
mere relics and parchments and the bits of the broken materials — wood, bone, bronze, &c., would 
usually be thrown overboard. And in this manner may this runed fragment have been lying in the 
Thames for a thousand years. 

Among the endless instances in the old chroniclers of the devastations and spoilings of 
churches and monasteries thus perpetrated by heathen barbarians and even by Christian, at least in 
name, I will only quote one, more than usually applicable here. In the Annals of Ireland by the Four 
Masters (original Irish, and English translation by Dr. J. O'Donovan, 2nd ed., 4to, Vol. 1, 1856), at 
p- 401, ad annum 798, we read: — “Inis-Padraig was burned by foreigners [= Danish and other 
Scandinavian pirates], and they bore away the shrine of Dochonna.” The Cod. Clarend., tom. 49, has the 
variation, ‘the breaking of Dochonna’s shrine”, and the Annals of Clonmacnoise “they took the relics of 
St. Dochonna.” They carried off this chest not for the sake of its bones, but for its costly fittings or 
other decorations, and they took it to their ships that they might rifle it at leisure. All that was not 
“money’s worth” they would throw into the sea. 

Prof. Sophus Bugge, to whom I submitted an outline of this my explanation, on the whole 
approved of it. Understanding erHa as rather a Dative than an Accusative, in which I follow him, he 
compares this word with the Old-English Dative renpa. But we have many other such olden Scando- 


Anglic datives. 


THORNHILL, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PE 
Jos. TH. FowLeR, FS. A., Vice-Principal of’ Hatfield Hall, Durham. Scale 1—5th. 


oRSEN from Casts and Rubbings kindly forwarded by the Rev. 


For all my material with regard to these Thornhill stones I have to thank the unwearied 
kindness of the Rev. J. T. Fowler and the Rey. D. H. Haigh. By continual correspondence they have 


kept me informed of every circumstance, and the latter has since publisht a learned and interesting 
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riptions discovered at Thornhill”), in the York- 


But | 


paper on the subject, with engravings, («On Runic Ins 
shire Archeological and Topographical Journal for 1877, Part 16, pp. 416 and foll. must o 
course be here as brief as possible. 

of 1876 various repairs were going on at the old 
When the 


nave was taken down many interesting fragments of various dates were found amongst the masonry and 


At the close of 1875 and the beginning 
church of Thornhill, a village 9 miles from Leeds and 2 miles south-east of Dewsbury. 
as fillings, several of them pieces of ancient sepulchral Crosses. The rune-bearers were in the west 
wall of the north aisle, which was built in 1777. The rector, the Rev. J. Ingham Brooke, M. A., 


carefully lookt out and preserved every carven stone. They are of the local hard sandstone. Mr. Haigh 


gives engravings of 5 of these pieces decorated with interesting interlaced work in the olden style, and 
other ornaments, but with no inscription. 

All these fragments, doubtless only a few out of very many which have been, seem to show 
that the old church at Thornhill, which existed as early as the Domesday Survey, was the seat of 
some religious establishment dependent on the mother church of Dewsbury at least as early as the 
8th century. 

The piece before us is part of the shaft of a Grave-Cross, in the usual Old-English style. 


The whole inscription is left, and, tho it has suffered much, only a letter or two is really doubtful. 


Interesting is the reading twice of the m in Se’ TER (= SETTH_£FTER) in the usual runic manner, to 


save space and trouble. We have also an uncommon bind-rune at the end of line 3, where D, E and R 


are carved in one monogram. Still there was not room to end the word, and the workman has added 


1 and Nem beyond the line. But the Ne is partly and the ™ quite gone. 
Grouping the whole, the risting is, in what may be stave-rime verse or perhaps only prose: 


+ EDELBERHT SET’ 


We, 


EI 


ER EPELWINI DERING(2). 


ETHELBERHT S. 


r-up-this-cross 
AFTER (in memory of) ETHELWINI DERING. 


The epithet DERING (= DER-SON, or OF THE DER FAMILY) may already have become fixes 
This DERING (DYRING, DEORING, 


second name, for double names are found, tho scarce, in very old days. 


DEARING, DEERING &c.) is a common name in England now as then, — Mr. Haigh would read EpELBERCHT, 
and takes the last word as DREING, or DERING aS =DRING, @ DRENG, warrior, chief. — As the names are 


so usual, we shall probably never be able to identify the persons intended. 


THORNHILL, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Chemityped by Prof. maGNUS PE 


RSEN, from Casts and Rubbings as before. Scale about 1—5th. 


Found at the same place and time. Sandstone. Shaft of a funeral Cross. 


After a Calvary- 
cross we have, again in stave-rime or in prose: 
EADRED SETE FTE EATEYONNE, 
EADRED SET-up-this arrer the-lady-raTbyA 
We shall probably never know more of these persons also. Mr. Haigh reads arre BATE INNE, 
and translates after Eata a Hermit. I cannot follow him in this, in spite of the instructive learning 
I see not how, in this old North-English dialect, the dat. of 


EATA could be EATE; we should have expected -aN or -O or U or & 


with which he tries to support his idea. 


But passing this, I never heard 
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of such a word in O. N. or O. S. Engl. as inna for Hermit. Nor was it likely, if found, to be an 
official title on a grave-stone.t Then J was yo; certainly it never was 1. 
EATEYONNE is “regular” O,. N. E. in another way. This old dialect in certain substantives had 


a tendency to “break” the in-vowel and to give strong declensions a weak or weak declensions a strong 


I take it to be so here; the word is then simply a Northumbrian twist for dat. sing. of 


ending. 
This I look on as merely a divisional 


EATEyA.” — There is a very short stroke under the s in sETE, 


mark, Mr, Haigh thinks it is 1, and reads isere. — The word for arter had endless forms in our 


olden talks. This particular one (mrre) is here found for the first time in England. 


WYCLIFFE, NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 476, E. 


especially in England, in “Scenes and Characters of the 


1 See an excellent popular account of Hermits and Hermitesses, 


Middle Ages.” By the Rey. E.L. Cutts. Sm. 4to. London 1872. This work is richly illustrated. I refer especially to the chapter 


“The Hermits and Recluses of the Middle Ages”, pp. 93—156. 
The feminine form (here I belieye found in E 
, the original mase. haying been raray, the o 


Strictly speaking, 


ish for the first time) is Ea’ 


2 The mase. is Bama. 


nal feminine EATEYAN, 


x, fem. EATEY. 


the usual gen. dative would be — masc. 
in the nominative. Hence the tendency here and there to 


fem. atta, ata, &e., gen. ATTANE, ATUNAF, ATANAT. 


scriminate between the cases. So in 0. Ger. we have mase. arto, ato, &e. 


no 
a 
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THORNHILL, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 867. 


Heliotyped by pacur from the engraving in the Rev. pv. u. HArcirs Thornhill Inscriptions, p. 4, plate, No. VII. 


Scale not given. 


C 
S 


) 


<<] 
=] 


Nx 


ae 


) 
ey! 


Found in two pieces, rest gone. Same time and place. Sandstone. Only a small part of the 
center remains. The whole has probably been in 9 lines. I agree with Mr. Haigh that it was in 
stave-rime, and that the raiser was Kegbercht. I would propose: 

(+ ecgbe 
rcht . dis 
set)E . AEFT 
(er.) OSBER 
(ch)TAE . BEC 
(un . 0)SBER 
(chtaes . ge 
biddad . da 


er. saule.) 


This will give us 4 lines of regular stave-rime verse: 


ECGBERCHT DIS SET ECGBERCHT THIS SEI 
AEFTER OSBERCHTAB, AFTER OSBERCHT, 

BECUN OSBERCHTAES., | the-BEACON of-OSBERCHT. 
GEBIDDAD DAER SAULE. BID (pray-ye) for-THE SOUL. 


If Mr. Haigh’s combination be correct, of which I have not the least doubt, ospercut fell in 
the year 867 (21st March), fighting against the Danish army in the great battle at York, and was 
succeeded by EceBercur in his Northumbrian kingdom. 

The above is not in runes, but is in the vulgar tung and therefore of equal linguistic and 


historical value. By proportion of size, it must have been a lofty and noble monument. 


CHERTSEY, — COQUET ILAND. — ENGLAND; BUT UNKNOWN WHERE. PAS) 


CHERTSEY, SURREY, ENGLAND, 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 482. 


In ‘‘Archzologia”, Vol. 44, Pt. 1, London 1873, 4to, p. 63, is a paper on this dish by 
W.R. S. Ralston, Esq., redd June 8, 1871. At p- 64 he closes his remarks as follows: 

“A short time ago I sent a rubbing from the inscription to St. Petersburg, and Professor 
Sreznievsky, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, has favoured me with a very simple solution of the 
mysterious words of which it is composed, They are in all probability, he says, modern Greek, reading 
XATZH ITAPACKO, or Xacty Magesxo = The Pilgrim Parasco'’s. The word Xarlije, gen. Xuctj, is a modern 
word for a pilgrim, taken from the Turkish Hadji, and forming a title borne by such pious Greeks as 
have visited Jerusalem. The name Parasco is one of Greeco-Italian or Greco-Roumanian form, like 
Bergamasco and many others. It seems likely, therefore, that at some not very distant time a pilgrim 
named Parasco had his name and his title cut upon the dish in question, which was afterwards brought 
to Chertsey by some traveller in the Levant.” 


All this seems very likely, and this piece therefore goes out, as not Runie. 


COQUET ILAND, NORTHUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 480. 


ENGLAND; BUT UNKNOWN WHERE. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


From «Finger-Ring Lore, Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal. By wittiau ones, F. 8. A.” 
$v0, London 1877, p. 421, 


I give this Ring as I find it above. ‘The engraving was lent to Mr. Jones for his work by 
one of the English learned Societies. But unhappily no note was made of it, and he cannot say 
whence it came or where it is publisht and described. Several learned correspondents in England have 
also endeavored to trace the whereabouts of this piece, but as yet in vain. So I cannot say what it 
is made of or whence it came or where it is, nor whether the setting is as old as the Ring. 

All we can see or say is, that it bears, in the usual Old+ +English runes, the common olden 


mansname 
owl. 


As we know nothing of the original, the date can only be an approximative guess. 
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HODDUM, NORTHUMBRIA, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


Oll-N. R. Mon. p. 483. 


KIRKDALE, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


All that I know of the ruined Runie Cross at Kirkdale is the statement in a note from the 
Rey. J. T. Fowler, M. A., dated Winterton, Brigg, June 21, 1870. He says: “Mr. Haigh and I, when 
in Yorkshire lately together, got some casts of traces of a Runic Inscription on a Cross at Kirkdale, 


where that famous Dial is, bearing the risting in Old-English about Orm making the Church new ‘from 


grunde’, when it was all ‘tobrocan and tofalan’ in Eadward’s days king, and in Tosti’s days Earl. — 


The staves are I fear hopelessly gone, only just enough is left to see that there were runes; one is %”. 


MAESHOWE, STENNES, MAINLAND, ORKNEYS. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 
Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 1, p. 485. 
Two scribbles probably by the same hand: the second has the O. N. runic stave for 0: 


DORNR SHARP. — HALHI RAISTO. 


THORN (or Javelin) sorry (wounds). Ha&LuI RisTED (carved this). 


MONK -WEARMOUTH, DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


® DATE ABOUT A. D. 829) 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 477. 
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LEEDS, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 872. 


Old-N. R Mon. p. 487. 


In “The Runic Monuments of Northumbria”, (1870), p. 87, Mr. Haigh decides that this aNLar 
was the ANLAF or OLAF, the son of a king of Denmark, who with his brothers Sitric and Ivar went to 
Ireland in 853, invaded Britain in 866—7 and probably died there in 872. ‘Now, we are expressly 
informed, that all the monasteries of Northumbria, without exception, were destroyed, (this, therefore, 
at Leeds, amongst the rest), by Halfdene and his followers in 874, and none restored till after the 
Norman conquest. There was no revolution but this which could have destroyed so many sepulchral 


crosses and an altar, and converted them into mere building materials; and, satisfied for my own part 


that their destruction must be referred to the time of Halfdene, I can only regard the inscription on 


this fragment as a memorial of the first Olaf.” 


HACKNESS, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 850—950. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 467. 


Since my text was printed, I have received as a gift from the Rey. D. H. Haigh his interesting 
“Notes on the History of S. Begu & S. Hild”, 8vo, Hartlepool, (no date). I see by this, p. 35, that 
“the other side [of this block| has, above the head of a female figure, BYGeA vireo”, whom Mr. Haigh 
thinks may have been that HEABURGA surnamed BUecA who was the daughter of caNncyTH, a correspondent 
of her countryman St. Boniface, somewhere about 730. 

However this may be, it is evident that this stone is a palimpsest, has been used before and 
long neglected or thrown aside. It may well originally have been the central slab of a grave-cross. 

‘It ig also clear that the dialect is Scandinavian of the Wiking period. And yet the new- 

comers have had time to become pious Christians. 


I therefore now place its date in the last half of the 9th century or the first half of the 10th. 


CRAMOND, EDINBURGHSHIRE, NORTHUMBRIA. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 900—1000. 


2 ize of “aii ow in the Antiquarian Museum, Edinburgh. From a sun-picture, together with 

Full size of the original, now 2 q “ ] 

sion of the runes, kindly forwarded by sosePH ANDERSON, Eisq., Keeper of the Museum. Drawn 
and Chemityped by Prof. maGNUs PE 
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Another Runic Ring from our old English Northumbria, this time from that corner of it now 
yclept Edinburghshire, in Scotland. My attention was first drawn to this piece by Robert Ferguson, 
Esq., of Carlisle, and I instantly took steps to get further help from the learned Keeper of the 
Museum to which it had been given. Mr. Anderson did all in his power to oblige me, and has thus 
enabled me to lay this old-lave before my readers. He was also good enough to add the following 
information, in a note dated June 29, 1871. 

“The Ring is a plain hoop of Bronze, quite flat inside, but having the edges worn and rounded 
on the outside. A small part is broken on one side, and a slight corrosion is beside the broken part. 
The metal is not thicker than an English sixpence. The breadth of the band is */g of an inch, and 
the diameter of the ring 3/, of an inch. The ring was found in the Churchyard of Cramond, near 
Edinburgh, about 18 months ago. It was found three feet below the surface, near the oldest part of 
the church, when the grave-digger was digging a grave there. He happened recently to mention to the 
minister of the parish, the Rev. Dr. Colvin, that he had found a ring, and Dr. Colvin immediately 
secured it and presented it to the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 

I leave it to the ingenious reader to decipher this piece. As Mr. Anderson remarks in a 
previous letter, ‘the Runes are very faintly cut, and the beginning of the inscription is not indicated. 
It may begin anywhere.” On this account, and as in several parts it has suffered so much that divers 
of the staves are doubtful, we are at a loss what to make of it. The writing is plainly in Old-English 


Runes, but I, for my part, cannot say whether they are intended to spell some name, or are words 


contracted, or are a risting cabalistic or amuletic. In connection with this uncertainty, my loose attribu- 
tion of the age of this object is more than usually a mere approximative guess. 

(The above remarks first appeared in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
sm. 4to, Edinburgh 1873, p. 458, 9.) 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 913. 


Old-N. R. Mon. p. 461, 865. 


AMULET RINGS, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1000—1100. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 492. 


P, 493. — In “Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London”, 2nd Series, 8vo. 
Vol. 4, No. 8, p. 125, is mentioned another of these Rings, exhibited by George Manners, Esq., F.S. A. 
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It is of gold, and was found near Triangular Lodge, parish of Rushton, county of Northampton. The 
risting 18: 
} BAK. A. BAK. GUT. GUT. ANE. BAK. 
Archivary Herbst kindly informs me that the Danish Museum has lately obtained a silver 


Finger-ring, found in a turf in Jutland, Denmark. 


The letters were once filled-in with blueish enamel 


(niello). Inscription, Outside: + evrrarepiecvr, Inside: + 
In 1875 was found at Cimbrishamn in Sweden 
GABEL x, Inside: DAVI + HABER + HEBR + HABI + 
In 1879 the Swedish Museum obtained a plain 


BERIORA. On the other side was the figure of Our Lady 


VGATYGYYYG 
a ring inscribed: Outside: Gor x GvT x MEL x 


golden ring bearing the words: BURO, BERTO, 
with the child Jesus. Manadsbladet, Stock- 


holm, July—Oct. 1879, p. 154. 

No. IL P. 497. — In his “Yorkshire Runie Monuments” (printed in the ‘Yorkshire Archeeo- 
ogical Journal”, 8vo, 1872), our indefatigable D. H. Haigh has re-engraved this Annulus, plate 1, fig. 3, 4. 
At p. 30 he gives the following additional information: — “In Drake's “Eboracum”, on a plate at p. 101, 
a ring is engraved, which the author says had been found on or near Bramham Moor, about two years 
vefore the publication of his work, (therefore about the year 1734), and was then in the possession of 
Mr. T. Gill, of York.” I could not communicate this, for I have never been able to see a copy of 


Drake’s work. In my presentation copy of his essay, Mr. Haigh adds in the margin, citing the Annual 


Register, that this ring sold for £15 at the sale of Mr. Gill’s collection in June, 1762. 
P. 498. At the bottom. — For the Stockholm Museum read the ‘Wisby Museum, to which 


it was given by Prof. Carl Save. 


By 499)" Now IV, 
WEST OF ENGLAND. 


From Archeeologia, 4o. London. Vol. 44, Part 2, 1876, p. 481. 


7 MRARINEMESARVINPRNEE 17 -EST A 


ERU . RI. UF. DOL. URI. URI. THOL . WLES. TE. POTE. NOL. 


Our great old-lorist Augustus W. Franks, Esq. has fortunately been able to spore, and to 
present to the British Museum, this lost roundlet. He has made it public in the Archeologia, whence 
1 copy the above drawing and facsimile of the runes. We now see that the old transcript in Archeo- 
logia for 1827 was not quite correct. I beg to add the following remarks by Mr. Franks in the 
volume cited above: 

“The ring then belonged to George Cumberland, Esq., of Bristol, and by means of Notes and 
Queries I was able to trace it into the possession of the late Mr. Loscombe, of Clifton, at whose sale 
it passed into the collection of Mr. Purnell, and at the sale of the latter I was fortunate enough to 
become possessed of it. 

“Before placing it in the British Museum, I have thought that the Society might like to have 
an opportunity of seeing once more the original, which I beg to exhibit. 

“It has been described as of jasper, but it appears rather to be of a pinkish agate with 
streaks of a darkish colour; its diameter is 11/;9 in. and width %/,) in. The inscription is neatly cut 
in a band along the centre of the ring, which is somewhat convex in section. It has at some time 
been unfortunately broken into several pieces, none of which are however missing. 

“In the Archeologia, vol. xxi. the inscription is given, but no representation of the ring, and 
the letters are not quite accurately figured, the sign, something like a G, which precedes the inscription 


being omitted. It is therefore desirable that a fresh engraving should be given. 
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No. 5. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1000—1100. 


Full size. From a light-bild of the original and a gutta-percha cast of the runes, for both which I have to 
thank the kindness of the owner, RoBERT rEeRGusoN, Esq., of Carlisle. Chemityped by Prof. J. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


FARARIN EPA RID IBLIXZAZRAEEY « followed by HN, inside 


Referring my readers to what I have said above and Vol. 1, pp. 492—500, on the 4 similar 
Rings previously known, I have now the pleasure of giving No. 5 of these very curious Annuli. 
My attention was first drawn to this piece in the ‘Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


of London, 2nd Series, Vol. 4, London 1870”, p. 439, under date Feb. 3, 1870. ROBERT FERGUSON, Esq., 


Local Secretary for Cumberland, there says: — “I send you a photograph of a copper ring which has 
lately come into my possession ...+.. the rings being generally too large for finger-rings, it has been 


suggested by Mr. Franks that they may have been attached to the hilts of swords. I may observe, 
however, that mine is — as I have found by experiment — not too large for a good-sized man. ‘The 
photograph is the size of the original.”* 

On reading this, I immediately entered into communication with Mr. Ferguson for further 
information, and, with his usual courtesy, he furnisht me with sun-bilds of the ring and with a gutta- 
percha squeeze of the runes, with permission to make use of them for my third volume. He added, 
in a letter dated March 15, 1871: — ‘The size of my ring is precisely the same as your No.1. I got 
it from an old lady who told me that it was given to her Grandfather by Captain Mac Donald an 
adherent of Charles Stuart, who was executed at Carlisle in 1745. This would tend to throw a doubt 
as to the locality where the ring was found.” — Mr, Ferguson has since generously given this piece 
to the British Museum. 

We see at a glance that this lave is very like my No. 1, and is also without any division of 
the words. But it is of copper, not gold, has small variations in the letter shapes and several of the 
runes are slanted or otherwise careles 


y cut. The cross-mark at the beginning is here graven so 
barbarously as to resemble the Scandinavian rune + (a), but none of the other 4 rings has any letter 
here; they all begin with f (#). Then this beigh has the oldest mark for s (b) like No. 1, while the 
0 (fF) is carved so badly as in one place to be F (A) in another nearly X (u). Lastly by the cross- 
mark being cut too long and too low down, the artist has (in ToL) made  (L) into + (x). 


Comparing No. 1 with No. 5, the difference is: 
No. 1. + #RURIUFLT URIURIDON GLASTHPONTOL, 


» 5. + HRURIUFLT URIURIDON GLAS ANTON. 


1 find this ring engraved by the Rev. D. H. Haigh in his article on 
Monuments”, just received (Oct. 1872). See his plate 1, fig. 7. 


distinguisht countryman treats all these rings, as he had done in 


“Yorkshire Runic 
In this essay, pp. 30—87, our 


his “Conquest of Britain”, p. 47. In 
this former work he redd the formula as: 


“AR HRIUF EL HRIURITHON GLAS TACON TOL.” 


1 


A similar announcement was made by Mr. Ferguson to the Scottish Society of Antiquities, May 11, 1868. See its 


Proceedings, Edinburgh 1870, 4to, Vol. 7, Pt. 2, p. 461. 
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Here, by dint of taking the sign of the Cross and the divisional marks as runes, and by other curious 
means, he says the reading is: 
“JAR (or AR), CHRIUF, EL, CHRIURIDON GLAS, TACON TOL.” 
or also: “GAR CRIUF EL CRIURITHON GLES TACON TOL.” 
His first decipherment he translated as: 
“Ar, Hriuf, and El (or war, rapine, and the grave) have vanquished Glas (or glory) taken tribute.” 
His new version is: 
«Time, rapine, force, have conquered glory, taken tribute.” 


I adhere, more firmly than ever, to my old reading, and to my opinion that the whole formula 


is — an abracadabra, meaningless magical gibberish, possibly in connection with certain “illuminati” or 
some other secret society, — or also as Charms against some Sickness. or Amulets in general. 
Mr, Haigh adds, p. 36: — ,,I regard these rings as belonging to the period when Angles, 


Franks, Frisians, Jutes, Saxons, and other Teutonic tribes, were engaged in the conquest of Britain.” 


Supposing him to mean, more or less, about anno 400, I take the date to be at least 600 years too early. 


ENGLISH (2? OR NORWEGIAN) RUNIC CALENDAR. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1000—1100. 
Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 2, p. 866. 


P. 872. — It is said that this stratagem was employed by Josephus to save his life, when 
he was in the cave with 40 fanatical Jews, dreading the severity of Vespasian. — And again its use 
has been claimed for Ibn Ezra (the learned Rabbinic commentator Rabbi Abraham ben Ezra, of Toledo, 
, that he did 


A. D. 1092—1167), of whom we read: “Ibn Ezra has placed on record, in some verses 
not prosper in business: ‘‘Were I a shroudseller men would not die all my days ..... were candles 
my merchandize the sun would not set till my death”; and yet surely he must have been a practical 
man, for “It is said that once when he was on board a vessel with some of his pupils, a raging storm 
compelled the captain to throw every ninth man of the passengers overboard; by means of an 
algebraical formula, which his mathematical knowledge had discovered, he placed himself and his party 
in such a position that the fatal number never reached one of them; but neither the plan of the 
captain, nor the counterplot of Ibn Ezra is sufficiently known!””* 

But I have since met with an old reference to this story in Sweden also, namely, in Peder 


Swart’s “Gustaf I's Krénika”, a fragment ending with the year 1533, publisht by G. E. Klemming, 


Stockholm 1870, 8vo, p. 7: — ‘tNemlige att spele Sancte Peders leek medh the Swenske, thet war 
monstra them, si att minste parten skulle bliffue igen.” (Namely, to play St. Peter’s game with the 
Swedes, that was, so to fix them that the least part of them should be left.) 

Several articles have appeared in Notes and Queries, London, showing a similar game among 
the herd-boys of Kent and Aberdeenshire, and mentioning their cutting the marks on their whip- 
handles. See .particularly the number for Sept. 21, 1878, p. 235, ‘tHerd-boy lore”, and the references 
there given. 

There is also a Danish variation, which I have found in a chap-book bearing the title: ‘Aller- 
nyeste Hexe- og Konstbog eller naturlige Magie”, &c., 8vo, 4th ed, Kjobenhavn 1815. No. 78 of this 
collection of tricks and magic (p. 55) is “Lodkastningen om Liv og Dod”, where the tale is told of an 
Algerine Corsair who had 30 prisoners, half of whom were girls, whom he wisht to save. This ‘Reck- 
oning-trick” is in later editions of this work, and doubtless in earlier also. 


1 The Academy, London, Dec. 1, 1873, p. 451, in a review of ‘“‘The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah, ed. by M. Fried- 
lander”. See also Dan. Schwenter, Delicie Physico-Mathematice, oder Mathemat. ynd Philosophische Erquickstunden, 4to, Niirnberg 


1636, p. 79. 
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In a Dutch Card-player’s Conjuring-book, no date, but about 1820—1830 (Het Tooverboek 
van een Kaartspeler, of 126 Kunstjes met de Kaart. Leiden, 16mo), I have found, at p. 68, this 


St. Peter's Lake described under the title ‘‘De joden en de christenen”. But the number is here 32, 


: XX||xx|/x/||/xxx|/xxxxx||/xx|/xx. The story is told under 


and each 12th man is taken out. The order i 
the form of a ship-master and a storm. No Saint is spoken of. 

I may here mention another proof of the popular persistence of Runes and especially of the 
Runic Calendar in Sweden, in the remarkable fact that when the well-known Dutch Brass Tobacco- 
boxes were manufactured in Holland, and afterwards imitated elsewhere, their fabrication was also carried 


Two types of these Swedish Brass Tobacco-boxes bear 


out in Sweden in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
the Runic Calendar, but with Latin letters instead of Runes (‘‘Runstatwen Férswenskad”); both are 
made in Stockholm; one of them is dated 1787, the other 1812. | have also seen a Brass Swedish 
Ell-Measure, from about the end of the 18th century, bearing the Runic Calendar. And in my own 
Museum is a Fan, of about the year 1800, a unique impression of 2 copper plates, one for each side, 
colored, showing the Runic Calendar, with several sentences also in Runes. When I was in Stockholm 
in July 1877, Herr Bukowski, the esteemed dealer in Antiquities, showed me impressions (of course not 


colored) from copper plates he had bought at an auction, intended for a Fan, and bearing the Runic 


Calendar. On examination, these proved to be the same as the one | had, colored and mounted as a 


fan. Engraved Fans apparently first spring up in France in the 16th and 17th centuries. Some were 


plain, others colored. They were imitated in Stockholm in the 18th century. But such things as Runic 
Tobacco-boxes and Fans presuppose a large public behind, who demanded and used them. 

P. 872, note. — Jens Wolff. Runakefli le Runic Rim-stock ou Calendrier Runique. 8vo. 
Paris 1820. At p. 52 is lithographt a Norse Rune-stock full size. At p. 87 the author says: “Un de 
mes amis en Norwége m’assura qu'il rencontra un jour un fermier dans le Gulbrandsdahl, ou vallée du 
Gulbrand, qui faisait réguli¢rement usage d’un de ces calendriers pour ses occupations journalicres, et 


quoiqu'il eit un almanach chez lui, il donna la préférence & son vieux Rimstock qu'il connaissait depuis 


ongtemps presque par coeur, ainsi que les lettres runiques.” — Dr. E. D. Clarke. Travels in various 
countries of Scandinavia, 4to, Vol. 1, London 1838, pp. 552—9, and the engravings at p- 5388. — 
Prof. P. A. Munch. Om Kalenderens Indhold, Indretning og Brug. (In Norsk Folke-Kalender. 1859. 
Christiania 1858. 8vo, Pp. UI and fol.) — ‘Some Account of Runic Calendars and Staffordshire Clogg 
Almanacks. Communicated to the Society of Antiquaries by J. Barnard Davis, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 
F.S, A.” 4to, London 1868, pp: 26. (Overprint from the Archeologia, Vol. 41). — A large and 
elegantly illustrated work in 4to, in Russian, publisht in St. Petersburg in 1874, Zhe Northern Carved 
Calendar, an historical and ethnographical enquiry by Viatseslaf-Sresnefskt. — A remarkable treatise by 
Eirikr Magnusson, M. A.: — On a Rumic Calendar found in Lapland in 1866. (From the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society's Communications, Vol. 4, No. 1, 8vo, Cambridge, 1877.) With an Autotype. — 
Also, by the same: Description of a Norwegian Clog-Calendar. With an autotype. (From the same, 
Vol. 4, No. 2, Cambridge 1879, 8vo.) — The oldest Liturgical and Bible books for service and popular 
use in Scandinavia, to which Printing had not then or had scarcely come. were executed in Germany. 
In the same way was produced in Leipzig, near the close of the 15th century, a Perpetual Calendar, 


with rude colored woodcuts, arranged very much in the same way as the Scandinavian, only with 


ornamental additions and no rungs. F. D. G 
1816, No. 1. 


ater has copied one page (for January) in his Idunna, 4to, 
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BRIDEKIRK, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1100—1200. 


Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 1, p. 489. 


P. 491. — I believe I have now found who the Master RicHaRD was that sculptured the 
striking Bridekirk Runic Font. If so, I was right in assigning, on other grounds, its date to the 12th 
century rather than to the 13th. 

Lately again looking thro the excellent edition of the Boldon Buke! by my learned correspondent 
the Rey. W. Greenwell, M. A., 1 was struck at p. 2 and 43 by the following passage: 


“Willelmus quondam Abbas de Burgo tenet “William, sometime Abbot of Peterborough, holds 
Newtonam juxta Dunolm de accommodatione et Newton near Durham, by the accommodation and 
elemosina Domini Episcopi, et reddit pro me- alms of the Lord Bishop, and renders, for the 
dietate domini, quam Ricardus ingeniator tenuit motety of the demesne which Richard, the architect, 
.j. marcam.” held, one mare.” 


Mr. Greenwell adds in a note: ‘Richard was a man of some note in his profession; he was 
employed by Bishop Pudsey about the repair of Norham Castle. Reginald, in his Life of St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees Soc.), Ch. 47, 54, tells an interesting story about him, and says ‘Cunctis regionis hujus incolis 
arte et nomine notissimus est.’ He and his heir, Thomas, granted land in Wolveston to the Prior and 
Convent of Durham in exchange for a carucate of land in Pittington.” 

What was this “interesting story”? It is told diffusively by Reginald in his ch. 47, shorter, 
with some variations, in ch. 54, The substance is: a pious layman, who showed his faith by his works, 
ike many other simple people carried about him some amulets, half-Christian Charms and Spells, with 
verses of Scripture, &c. <A familiar friend, a monk of St. Cuthbert, who also bore on his person a 
kind of amulet, a little manuscript life of the saint, and, hidden in the binding-boards a morsel of the 
chasuble which had lain by his body, showed Richard this last treasure. But its sight excited holy and 
eager longings, and at last, overcome by his prayers, the monk gave the layman a bit of the costly 
ragment. For this and his other talismans Richard procured a rich silken case or bag, and constantly 
went with them on his person. One of the first fruits of this devotion was, that Bishop Pudsey made 
him his Master of the Works for the improvements at Norham Castle, and here Richard was always 
boasting of his precious safeguards. A certain ecclesiastic at Norham, a Frenchman, heard often of this 
uidden belt, and one day, when Richard had gone to Berwick and in his haste had forgotten it, he 
happened to find it. Quickly tearing it open, to see what jewels were therein, imagine his disappoint- 
ment to find that the chief treasure was — a tiny lave of whitish cloth! Angry and disgusted, the 


Frenchman threw the halidom into the fire, where it remained for a couple of hours. But it took no 


harm, would not burn, and so the thief lifted the wondrous morsel from the coals, humbly restored it 
to the returning Richard, and announced the token to all the bystanders. 

Reginald says that he himself had seen the bit of cloth, and that it was whiter and brighter 
after its fire-bath than the robe whence it had been cut: — all which only shows that it was woven 
of Amianthus or Earth-flax, a kind of Asbestos, which for thousands of years has been used for making 
incombustible stuffs. 
And this reminds us of the equally ‘“unburning” hair of St. Cuthbert, evidently fabricated of 


gold-wire a few years before by that cunning and impudent relic-stealer Elfred Westow. See Symeon 
of Durham, ch. 42; Reginald, ch. 26; and the Rev. James Raine’s valuable ‘Saint Cuthbert”, 4to. 
Durham 1828, p. 59. 

As we have seen, it was while Richard was superintending the works at’ Norham that the 


‘miracle” in question took place, that is to say about the year 1171. Reginald wrote his book about 


1 Boldon Buke, a Survey of the Possessions of the See of Durham, made by order of Bishop Hugh Pudsey, in the year 
1183. With a translation ...... By the Rey. W. Greenwell, M. A. Durham 1852. (Surtees Society). 


OF) ENGLAND. 
1172, and in his chapters on Richard that craftsman is still living (‘‘cognominatus EST”, ‘“notissimus 
gst”, not Furr). But he was dead before 1183, for this is the date of the Boldon Buke, when Abbot 
William had followed him (how long before we do not know) as tenant of Newton. The works at 
Norham were too extensive to have been finisht in one year (1171), and while engaged thereon Richard 
would probably neither have time nor wish to descend to simple stone-cutting with his own hands. He 
doubtless therefore carved the Font either before his elevation to the post of Master-builder at Norham 
(that is, say, some time between 1150—1170), or else after his finishing those works and his death 
(say about 1172—1180). The former is the more likely, as handiwork would better suit a clever jour- 
neyman than a renowned architect. 

After praising his simplicity and piety, Reginald adds about him (ch. 47), “artificiosus fuisset 
opere, et prudens architectus in omni structura artis forissecee”, that he was most skilful in his work, and 
a careful architect (talented constructor) in all kinds of outdoor building; and (ch. 54), “Vir iste Ricardus 
Ingeniator dictus cognominatus est, qui Dunelmensis civis effectus, cunctis regionis hujus incolis arte et 
nomine notissimus est”, This man Richard is well known by his title of the Engineer (Architect), and, 
having become a burgher of Durham, is celebrated both by name and fame to all the men of this region, — 
that is, at least in the counties of Durham, Westmoreland, Cumberland and Northumberland. 

Thus, according to all testimony, he was a worthy highly-respected artist, pious beyond the 
average, and distinguisht as a gifted craftsman long before the favor shown to him by Bishop Pudsey. 
It is also evident that he became a man of substance. That he was a native Northumbrian is plain, 
for otherwise the contrary would have been pointed out by Reginald, in the same way as he is careful 
to tell us that the clerk who seized his belt was ‘‘Francigena”, a Frenchman. When Richard was born 
and died, I do not know. The dates will be something like A. D. 1120—1180. 

Thus the figure below the rune-line on the front of the Font is probably, in some degree, a 
portrait of the carver, RICHARD THE arcuiTect, of Durham. He here, with his own hand, has shown 
himself at work on the Font, say somewhere about the year 1160. 

RICHARD HE ME I-WROUGHT 


has now fresh interest for us, for we know something of the personal history of the artist. 


uC, 


BRACTEATES, 


CHRISTIAN JURGENSEN THOMSEN. 


1788—1865. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


L. connection with my remarks Vol. 1, p. 515—519, and as the foolish talk about that mare’s-nest 
“German Runes” still continues, especially in Germany, I here bring together a few extracts on which 
I have stumbled, from various authors, many of them Germans, admitting or asserting that the whole 
thing is a snare and delusion, too often even political claptrap. 

Loccenius, who was himself a Saxon (born at Itzehoe in Holstein), and who believed that the 
first home of “the Goths” was the sweep of Gothland territory in Sweden, says that the Runic Alphabet 
was invented by the Goths in Sweden before the birth of Christ: “At nostrates eruditi Runas jam 
dudum 4 Gothis indigenis inventas, inter paganos ante natum Christum exstitisse, ex non unis veterum 
monumentis, & Saxis Runicis, que hic in Svecia, Dania & Islandia a Clariss. Viris Johanne Bureo, Olao 
Wormio, Arngrimo Jone, Brunolpho Syenonis, Olao Verelio atque aliis collecta & in lucem edita sunt, 
probatum eunt.” — Johannis Loccenti Antigquitatum Sveo-Gothicarum Libri Tres. Ed. 3. 8vo.  Upsalice 
IG10,p. 101. 

“Mit diesen Buchstaben oder Runen haben die nordischen Vélker ihre Sprache geschrieben: 


jedoch nicht in ganzen Biichern ... Bestehen demnach die Runen nicht in einer besondern Sprache; 


sondern sind nichts, als alte schwedische Buchstaben.” — J, P. v. Ludewig. Einleitung zw dem deutschen 
Minzwesen mittlerer Zeiten mit Anmerkungen herausgegeben v. J. J. Moser. 8vo. Ulm 1752. p. 204. 

“Enhver maae dog tilstaae, at nu omstunder findes ingen Stene for sig eller paa Hoje i 
Tydskland med Rune Bogstaver eller nogen Skrift paa, og ej heller har veret i nogle hundrede Aar, da 
derimod saa mange findes her i Norden.” — P. F. Suhm. Critisk Historie af Danmark, 1 Bind, Kioben- 
havn 1774, p. 161. 

“Man hielt die Runen fiir die uralte und eigenthtimliche Schrift von Skandinavien, und glaubte, 
dass sie nicht allein auf Steinen und zu Kalendern, sondern auch zu ganzen Biichern gebraucht worden. 
Thomas Bartholin, und fast alle ehemalige Schriftsteller tiber die Nordischen Alterthitmer haben 


folgende Meynung. Die Runenschrift sey dem heidnischen Norden eigen, und s 
Othin hinauf.” — Joh. HL. Schlegel, Samlung zur Diinischen Geschichte, Miinzkenntniss, Ockonomie und 
Sprache. Vol. 2. 8vo, Kopenhagen 1774. (Ueber die Runemiinzen, pp. 17, 19). 


“Da man i Tydskland finder hverken Penge eller Stene nu omstunder med Runer paa, end- 


eige wenigstens bis zum 


skiont der ere Gravhoie og Stene nok, saa og Ligstene med Latinske Inscriptioner fra det 11 Seculo, 
saa beviser dette for mig at Runerne ere Nordens eiendomlige gamle Bogstaver.” — Historie af Dan- 
mark. Ved P. F. Suhm. T. 4 4to. Kiobenhavn 1790, p. 567. 

“Marcomannorum in Germania litteras, a Rhabano Mauro Archiepiscopo Moguntino, qui vixit 
Seculo VIIIvo, allatas, [a modification of the Anglo-Runic alphabet, arranged in the Latin A.B.C. order, 
foisted into the Ms. about A.D. 950 by some monk, See my Vol. 1, pp. 104—106; Vol. 2, pp. 517, 
518,] qua nomina atque figuras, proxime ad Runas nostras accedere constat; si vero ex Germania in 
Sveciam illate, qui fieret, ut nulla earum in natali solo vestigia restarent?” — Er. M. Fant (£. NV. Bill) 


Diss. de Antiquitatis in Svecia Reliquis. 4to. Upsalie 1791, p. 11, 12. 
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“Einige Gelehrte haben bey den alten Germanen schon eine Buchstabenschrift angenommen. 
Einige gaben ihnen die Runen. Allein diese gehdren nach Norden, wo sie sich nach Verell und auch 
neuerlich nach den Suhmischen Untersuchungen nicht ableugnen lassen, sie sind warscheinlich mit in das 
alte Gothische Alphabet aufgenommen.” — Die Alterthiimer der Deutschen. Won K. G. Réssig. 2te Aufl. 
Leipzig 1801, p. 429. 

“In Germania stricte sic dicta nulli sunt lapides Runici.” — WN. H. Sjoborg (C. S. Collnér), Diss. 
de Monumentis Runicis extra Scandinaviam. Pars 1. 4to. Londini Gothorum 1805, p. &, 

When Sjéborg wrote people believed in the forged «Wendish runes”, and other such things. 
He therefore thought that the “Germans” had runes, but he says they must undoubtedly have gotten 
them from Scandinavia. So: “Nos autem apertum esse arbitramur, runas Scandinaviz antiquiores esse, 
Germanosque suas a nobis accepisse. Rune re ipsa tam parum cum Alemannorum vel Marcomannorum 
lingua quam cum nostra conyeniunt. Syecia adhue 1260 habet lapides runis inscriptis, Dania 47, 
Norvegia 48, Germania vero nullas. Vetus itaque apud Scandinavos est memoria, quod etiam ab 


Historicis & Poetis Islandicis commemoratur, Odinum circa an. 100 ante Christum natum, Runas in 


sia oriunde. 4to. Londini Gothorum. 


Syeciam intulisse.” — Mic. Henr. Sjoborg. Littere Gothice ab 2 
1805, p. 3. 

“Fir jeden teutschen Forscher und Freund der Runenschrift, dieser merkwiirdigen Erscheinung 
des skandinavischen Alterthums.” — F. D. Grier. Idunna und Hermode. 46. 1814. s. 108. 

“Auf diese Betrachtungen gestiitzt, kénnte man der Meinung geneigt seyn, die Deutschen 
hatten erst durch die Angelsachsen die Runen kennen gelernt; die Angelsachsen aber sie aus dem Norden 
erhalten.” — Wilh. C. Grimm. Ueber deutsche Runen. 8vo. Gittingen 1821, p. 135. 

“Nach Verhiltniss der mehr oder minderen Entfernung yon Upland finden sich auch mehr oder 
minder Runensteine. Norwegen, Danemark und dessen kleineren Inseln, Island &c., besitzen nur wenige, 
und im Herzogthume Schleswig, wo in Louisenlund noch zwei derselben stehen, héren sie ganz auf, denn 
in den angrenzenden Lindern, wie z. B. in Mecklenburg-Schwerin und in Pommern und Riigen fand man 
bis jetzt [the gross and impudent Runic Forgeries called “the Neustrelitz Slavic Gods and Runestones” | 
keine Spur davon. 

“Auch in England, besonders auf der Insel Man, finden sich zwar Runensteine, welche jedoch, 
den Inschriften zufolge, von dinischen Colonisten errichtet sind. Ebenfalls fand man dergleichen in 
Spanien, welche warscheinlich gleichfalls nordischen Reisenden angehéren [Celt-Iberian staves, NoT runes]. 
Stralenberg wollte ahnliche Denkmiler in Russland entdeckt haben; der Collegienrath Miller suchte auf 
seiner Reise nach denselben, fand sie aber nicht, wie er dies an den Prof. Ihre selbst schrieb.” — 
Friedr. von Hagenow. Beschreibung der auf der Girossh. Biblioth. eu Neustrelitz befindlichen Runensteine. 
4to. Loitz 1826, p. 2. 

“Runen sind die altesten Schriftztige der Vélker des germanischen Nordens; es kimmt diese 
Benennung mithin nur denjenigen Schriftziigen zu, welche sich unmittelbar im Norden erzeugt haben, 
oder deren sonstiger nordischer Ursprung entweder durch Zeugnisse erwiesen oder durch Schliisse 
glaubwiirdig gemacht werden kann.” ...... 

“Nach allen diesem aber ist soviel auch gewiss, dass wir bis jetzt noch kein unbezweiteltes 
Denkmal mit Teutschen Runen in Teutschland selbst entdeckt haben.” — G. 7. Legis. Die Runen und 
thre Denkmiiler. 8vo. Leipzig 1829, pp. 4, 46. 

“The Runic alphabet consists properly of sixteen letters, which are Phenician in their origin. 
The Northern traditions, sagas, and songs, attribute their introduction to Odin. They were probably 
brought by him into Scandinavia, but they have no resemblance to any of the alphabets of central 
Asia.” — Henry Wheaton. History of the Northmen. 8vo. London 1831. p. 61. 

“La Scandinavie avait, il est vrai, ses runes, dont elle attribuait l'invention & Odin, mais elle 
en avait peu tiré parti pour ses compositions littéraires.” — Ch. M. de Sourdeval, Etudes Gothiques. 8vo. 
Tours 1839. p. 16. 

“Demnach wird man sich der Behauptung nicht entziehen diirfen, dass die ganze Annahme 
specifisch deutscher Runen wegfallen muss, und das hrabanische Alphabet Nichts ist, als eine von der 
gewohnlichen Art etwas verschiedene Umsetzung des ags. Futhorks.” — R. v. Liliencron und K. Millen- 


hog, Zur Runenlehre. 8vo. Halle 1852, p. 16. 


BRACTEATES, &C. 1—13, 


“Die sogenannten markomannischen oder althochdeutschen runenzeichen so gut als namen 
lediglich aus einem angelsachsischen alphabete entsprungen sind.” — Dr. A. Kirchhoff. Das Gothische 
Runenalphabet. S8vo. 2te Aufl. Berlin 1854, p. 36. 


Beneeynelsen tydske Runer er mindre rigt da der neppe i hele Tydskland findes en eneste 


Runeindskrift af dette Slags. 


Nos, 1, 2. O. N. R. M. p. 519, 520. 


Most likely meaningless, apparently mere’ blind imitations of Roman epigraphs, — Nov. 1880. 
When, in connection with his treatise on the Golden Horns, the Chamberlain Worsaae publishes his 
proposed identification of the Holy Marks and some of the figures on the Bracteates, fresh light may 


be thrown. on these costly little ornaments. 


Nos. 3, 4, 5. O. N. R. M. p. 520, 521. 
No. 4, found in 1817, I now think bears only the mansname: HuTHU. In No. 5 I take the 


Mmansname, ECMU, as a nominative. 


No.6. OF NAR. DS p. 


? SEHS-CUNZ 


AOAHAE 


To-the-SIGk-KEEN (triumph-daring. victorious) HORSEMAN (perhaps a mansname). 


INO, ths 10s IN, IBS Ah He 


? GAL GLYOMU-GIAUYOU. 


GAL to-the-lady-GLy0U-GIA UYOA. 


GLEE-GIFT OY GLEE-GIVERESS is a very fine womans-name..— Many things, also grave-stones, 


bearing 2 words, I have redd as a nominative and a dative. Memorial, Keepsake, Betrothal and Love- 
rings &c. are common from the earliest ages down to our own time. Sometimes these also bear 2 names, 
a nominative and a dative. Thus in W. Jones’s Finger-ring Lore (8vo, London 1877, p. 41) we have 


one engraved: with two claspt hands, and PROTEROS to-UGIA (‘‘PROTEROS UGIE”). 


Ve On OL IN, ik, op aoe, 
Doubtful or barbarized. Possibly, considering this a careless copy of a better original, we may read: 
TO AULILYOA PAM TILLE. 


TO AULILYO THE TILL (good). 


No. 9.- O. N. R. M. p. 524, 
I would now read the staves from below upwards, taking the Ta as a clear bind. This gives 


us the mansname: TALLWE. 


DO 1h 2 Lo ON ING ee Ve ie 


Meaningless. 
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No. 14. O. N. R. M. p. 527. 


Found in 1827. I now take this as the mansname: FOSLEU. 


Nos. 15, 16. O. N. R. M. p. 528. 


See No. 18, — No. 15 found before 1817, No. 16 before 1852. Both bear the same mansname: £LU. 


O. N. R. Me p. 529. 


Doubtless barbarous. 


No. 18. O. N. R. M. p. 529. 


See Nos. 15 and 16, and 71. As remarkt by Prof. Bugge (Aarb. 1871, p. 183) the R in ERU 


was my woodeutter’s error for & (thus «Lu). Accordingly it is here rectified. 


I also agree with him (p. 199) in taking the 4th rune in 2nd word as a bind, c and #, 
I therefore now read (nom. mase. and dat. masc.): 
LU LEUCHA. 
ALU to-LAUCH. 


INoe1 9.) (OVNI. yp. 0a0, 


Found about 1840. Bugge, Om Runeindskr. pai Guldbrak. p. 199, says rightly that the 8th 
rune is a bind, c and ». The 2nd stave in next word has doubtless the same value. So I now read 


(Dat. mase and Nom. masc.): 
LEWULOUCEA G-BXCALLU. 


To- or for-LaWULOUCA GAECALLU (gave or made). 


No. 20. O. N. R. Mp. 581. 


Found in 1845. 


No. 21. 0. N. R. Me p, 582. 


9 


Found in 1822. Whether a name, a word, a contraction, we cannot say. Only 3 letters. 


Probably the mansname: GL&. 


BRAC 


No. 22, 0: NR. oe 


A 4th metallic Runic Alphabet. has just (Jan. 1876) been found, a Silver Communion Cup. 
The runes are on the rim of the Chalice. See it under Denmark. — Dr. O. Montelius informs us, in 
his ‘Statens Historiska Museum”, 8vo, Stockholm 1872, p. 86, that this costly Bracteate was about to 
be cast into the melting-pot of a goldsmith, when it was rescued by the Rey. P. Kylander. 


Over the great door of the old Forshem Church, in West Gotland, Sweden, is a semicircular 


stone bas-relief. On its border below is the Latin alphabet, headed by the sign of the Cross. — See 
P. A. Save, in Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, 8vo, Vol. 2, Stockholm 1869, p. 154. — A grave-block 


at Kilmalkedar, in the barony of Corkaguiny, county Kerry, Ireland, bears the word pyr and the whole 
Latin Alphabet. See Plate 5, fig. 9, of Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language; chiefly collected 


and drawn by George Petrie, LL.D. Edited by M. Stokes. Part 4, Dublin 1873, 4to. J 


Stokes 


ys (p. 7): “This is the second pillar-stone we have met with in Ireland, inscribed with the invocation 
‘Domine’. It is the first that has other characters in addition, and appears a well preserved and most 
interesting example of the whole alphabet in the Roman character of the sixth or seventh century, upon 
which Dr. Petrie remarks — “As to the object of this inscription I can of course offer only a con- 
jecture, namely, that it was an abecedarium, cut by one of the early Christian settlers in this place, — 
either a foreigner, or a native who had received a foreign education, — for instructing his followers in 
the rudiments of the Latin language; for that it was the practise of the first teachers of Christianity 
in Ireland to furnish their disciples with the abecedarium, or Roman alphabet, appears quite clear from 
Nennius, and the most ancient Lives of St. Patrick, as may be seen by reference to Harris’s Ware, 
Irish Writers, Book ii, c. 1.” 

in the Museum there (Vestmanland, 


Sept. 1878. — A couple of months ago J saw in Vesteris 


Sweden), a late y discovered Hand-quern, or small stone mill for grinding corn, probably from the 12th 
century. Round the flat rim was a damaged inscription. At last 1 made out that it was the Runic 
Alphabet &c. — Shortly afterwards Baron Djurklou, the Swedish Antiquary, told me that he had seen 
a large watermill stone, perhaps from the 13th century, at Ulleréd in Vermland, also bearing the Runic 
Futhork..—- These two pieces are another striking proof that the Runes were originally the popular 
alphabet, not magical, for grinding at the mill was the duty of the unfree or the lowest laborers. — 
In 1880 two other such quern-stones bearing the runish stave-row have been found in Sweden. — Two 


Alphabet-Bells, from Warwickshire, are noticed in “Notes and Queries” for April 8, 1875, p. 266. One, 


dated 1591, ends with s. The other, made in 1640, goes on to x. — In 1872 there was found in the 


Rhine district’a handsome Urn on which is inscribed the Roman Alphabet. It is now in’ the Maynz 


Museum. See Dr. Lindenschmit, Verein fiir Rheinische Geschichte und Alterthiimer, Jahresbericht fir 
1872—8, 4to, p. 2. — See one of the English Alphabet-tiles admirably copied (printed in colors) in 
The Reliquary, 8vo, Jan. 1871, (London), p. 129, Plate 16. The text (Medieval Paving Tiles at 
Wirksworth, Derbyshire”) is by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt; see particularly pp. 131, 132. — “The Academy” 
for June 24, 1876, p. 600, mentions that Leicestershire alone has “several” alphabet bells, and that a 
Norman Font at Severnstoke in Warwickshire is inscribed with the ABC. — In March 1877 was found 
in Rome a marble gambling board, probably of the 14th century. Some words in Latin were cut round 
the rim, followed by the Roman alphabet from a to x. See the Atheneum, London, March 31, 1877, 
p- 424. — In Norway only one runish staverow was known, on a Church-bell at Akershus near 
Christiania (Nicolaysen, Norske Fornlevninger, p. 27). But Prof. Ol. Rygh has just informed me (Oct. 
1879) that a second has turned up at Erga in Stavanger Amt, of a singular kind. It is cut on a very 
small Ox-horn now in the Stavanger Museum, and is thus the oldest ‘“Hornbook” in Europe. Date 


about 12th or 13th century. 


Na, 2h, Ob ING This ML (8 IBM 


Apparently barbarous. 


29% 


S, &C. .24—30. 
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No: 24.0. N. Ro Mp. 538. 


As I have said. this piece (found early in the 17th century) was engraved by Bartholin in his 
Ant. Dan., 1689. I have seen a letter from the Danish poet Georg Sorterup, dated “Lyderslou dar 
Jany. 1711”, from which we learn that the Bracteate was then in the possession of Christian Worm 
(Ol. Worm’s grand-son), Bishop of Sealand. My former translation was a failure. But I think that 
this and the fellow-blink No. 55 are too carefully and elegantly cut to be merely “barbarous”. We 
know the many variants of the Ne-rune. Late finds (Bracteate No. 78 and the Kovel Spear-head) have 
enabled me to add an important one (in 2 shapes) to. the number. Here, 1 believe, we have a further 
variety of the 2 last, the same in type but ornamentally differenced. In the same way | think the 
curious 4 above may be. merely a modification of the many O. N. variants of the y-rune. For the 
moment assuming all this, I see ‘no reason why the inscription should not be regular. Both Nos. 28 
and 55 are then apparently in the same dialect. (a tendency to the #-sound for a, and to intercalate 
the y), and both may have been struck for the same person. Bugge, Om Run. pa Guldbr. p. 199, says 


the 3rd rune is more like p than w, and I agree with him. I therefore now propose: 


NEDUYENG UY YLIIL ANN HOU#A. 


vyayzut, of-the-narHUYaNG-family ANN (gives-this) to-HoUs. 


No. 25. O, N. RB. M. p. 538. 


Treated at large under No. 75, which see. The place,-some say, should be spelt Kérké, not 


Tjérkd, but both are pronounced in the same way. 


Nom? Caen a ee momo o 


Found about 1840. Perhaps the mansname: FUWU (or FUPU). 


No. 27. O. N. R. M. p. 540. 


May be taken in many ways. Had we a thousand more’ such monuments, our doubts would 
be the fewer. I now prefer: 
THWON HDONU. 


TawoNn-made-this for-the-lady-.2THODA 


No. 28. O. NR. M. p. 540. 


Found in 1848. May be barbarous, and comparatively late in date. 


Wo. 205 WORN. Sh, Ee pe 021. 


See WANDERERS; now placed under Sweden. Corlin is said to be more correct than Céslin. 


IN GDS (OS INE Shs Nib, GLEE 


Probably as meaningless and comparatively late in date as No. 28. 
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No. 31. O. N. R. M. p. 548. 


Blind-runes or contractions. 


No. 32. 0. N. R. M. p. 548. 
Found in the first half of this year-hundred. I would now prefer: 
TWAD TIWITR. 


TWD to-TIWIT, 


Nos. 33, 34. O. N. R. M. p. 544. 


Both found early in this century, No. 33 in 1817, with No. 25, which see. 


Nos. 35—41, b. O, N. R. M. p. 344. 
See Nos. 83, 84. 


Not known when found. 


Nos. 43—46. O. N. -R. M. p. 547. 


The large blink, to the top left, No. 48, found in Sweden, but not known when, No. 44, the 


top right, found in Gotland in 1843; and the Swedish No. 45, find-tide unknown, all agree in what [ 
now read as the mansname: ELTIL. See Nos. 85, 86, 87. — No. 46 was found long ago in Denmark, 
date not markt. It reads, a mansname: TIL. 


No. 


aS 
NI 


O. N. R. M. p. 548. 


Only the mansname: ELWu. 


No. 48. O. N. R. M. p. 549. 


Accidentally misredd at p. 549. As the staves are reverst, the word must begin from below. 
The mansname: #NOENE. 


Nos, 49, 49,6. O. N. RB. M. p. 549, 875. 


Both these pieces have the small errors common to careless die-cutters, but the two texts 
agree in nearly every particular. The 1 in rmm@pU is hidden by the triangular ornament under the loop. 
No. 49 is more correct than 49, b. The common text, by comparison of both, is: 


HHLZADU-UIGH .ALTE-UILHA FIHADU. 


HL&DWI1G for-ALTE-UILE FAWED (made this). 
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HLEDU-wiaw means LADE-wiee, Packhorse, Carrying-nag, Sumpter-horse. The design in the center 
is therefore the Goldsmith’s Sign or Rebus-play! on his own name. No other Bracteate, with or 
without runes, bears the above type. These blinks, however, are often excessively barbarous. On some 


the Helm or Cap, on others the Head, on others the Neck, on others the Horse, ‘almost or entirely 


disappears. We may therefore say that the Rebus is ‘not proven”. But this will not altér the reading, 


which is so simple and plain and grammatically correct that it remains unshaken 


No. 50. O. N. R. M. p.. 550. 


Apparently blind-runes or contractions. 


Nos. 51, 52. O. N. R. M. p. 550. 


No. 51 was found in 1852 with No. 56; No. 52 in 1860. Comparing the two, I now propose 


to read: 
OW#-ALUT EADLAUA. 
owa-aLur made (or gave) -this to EMTHLAU. 
INO IE, AON pe OO, 
Found in 1841. Perhaps only barbarous or contractions. 
No. 84. (OLN. BM, py, 6. 
Found in 1848. Only the mansname: LAoKu. 
1 Our forefathers continually employed the Rebus, and it is found on our oldest Coins. In connection herewith Le Blant 
remarks, on a Christian slab in Gaul dated A. C. 466: — ‘Je ne puis considérer ni comme purement ornamentales, ni comme 


symboliques au point de vue chrétien, les aigles grayées sur cette épitaphe; je ne pense pas non plus qu elles figurent ici comme 
accompagnant le nom du consul empereur, bien quelles apparaissent sur quelques monnaies de l’époque, type nouyeau, dit Banduri. 
dans la numismatique romaine. 

“Elles me semblent plutét avoir été lembleme du nom d’Aquitivs, qu’aurait porté le défunt, et dont les quatre derniéres 
lettres sont encore reconnaissables au début de l’épitaphe. 


“Ces sortes d’armes parlantes avaient été, comme on le sait, employées longtemps ayant notre ére; les monnaies de 


Rhodes portent une rose, celles d’Agrigente, un crabe, allusion au nom grec de- ces yilles. Les Romains, du temps méme de la 
République, se plaisaient & ces emblémes, ainsi que l'on peut s’en assurer dans Buonarotti; leurs marbres en offrent plusieurs exemples. 
dont Fabretti a réuni les principaux. 


“Le goiit de ces jeux d'esprit, qui rappellent les concetti dont j'ai dé 


1 parlé, se retrouve encore & lépoque chrétienne. 


Dans le recueil de Boldetti, le nom de napira est accompagné d’une figure de nayire; celui de Porcetta, d’une laie; celui de DRACON- 


Tus, d'un serpent; un onagre e 


t grayé sur la tombe d’onaceR; un tonneau, dolium, sur un titulus qui porte la mention PATER DOLIENS, 


probablement écrit pour DOLE! 


ns; 4 Anagni, une chévre est figurée sur lepitaphe d'une chrétienne nommée caPRIoLa. 
“Peut-étre l'aigle était-elle de méme représentée sur l'inseription suivante [Boldetti, p. 397]: aqviniva QvE VIXIT ANNIS X.L-Y- 
CESQVFT IN Pace, A la droite de laquelle est figuré un oisean volants” 


au, Ville siecle. Vol. 1, Paris 1856, p. 158, 4to. 


— Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule antérieures 


As an example how long-lived such thi 


are, I may mention that the smallest clay pipe in the late T. C. Croker’s large 
and curious collection was one of great fineness and beauty dredged’ up from the bed of the Thames near Kingston. It is supposed 
to have been made in the first half of the 17th century. The edg 


of the bowl has a milled or indented pattern round it, but the 
heel is very broad for the pipe to rest on, and is stampt with the figure of an open cavntiET or glove. But this ‘Potter's mark” 
(GAUNTLET) was the maker’: 


name. See this pipe engrayed in Fairholt’s interesting “Tobacco”, Syo, London 1876. p. 162. 
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55— 57. 


No. 55. O. N. R. 


M. p. 552. 


with Nos. 6 and 


the extremely 


See my remarks’ on the fellow bracteate No. 24, 


explain the simplified m and the N with the side-stroke on the right, as 


Found in 1852 39, — 


T a 
T now caused by 
narrow space, and propose: 

SIHMYWNT ANN HO(ue)A, 


SIHMYWNT (= SIGMUND) ANN (gives-this) to-HoUM, 


IN, Hes Oe inn 1%, 


M. p. 5 


Found in 1852. May be barbarous. 


INOS ils (Os IN IR, WE fo, BOE 


This costly golden blink was dug up in Sealand, Denmark, in 1852. Unique type, a War- 


chief spear in hand. [ now agree with Bugge that the 13th rune is c, not L, and read: 


H# UIU, 
HE HHITICA, 


FEUE, vism! 


GIB UELY® (TIU)! 
Wage thy-battle, 
publish thy-war-ban, 
O-Fewa our-Wisa (Leader, Captain)! — ‘ 
Give weal (success) (O God Tin)! 
BATTLE STOUTLY, 
BAN THY FOE, 


0-FEUA OUR LEADER! — 
GIVE LUCK (O T1U)! 
Should this be so, we have here the only Bracteate on which I have found stave-rime verse. — 
An echo of such an old Northern narra meets us in the Hervarar Saga Ch. 18, in Bugge’s ed, 


mec eo oar 


Nw reid Gizurr i brott ok par til, er hann 
kom i her Hina; hann reid eigi ner en sva, at 


hann matti tala vid pa, pa kallar hann hari réddu 


Now rode Gizurr away, on till he came to the 
army of the Huns; he rode no nearer than that he 


could talk to them. Now calls he with a lond voice 


ok kyad: 

‘Felmtr er ydru fylki, 
feigr er ydarr visir, 
gneefar yor gunnfani, 
gramr er yor Odinn! 

Ok enn: 

‘Byd ek ydr at Dylgja 
ok & Dunheidi 
orrostu undir 
Jésurfj5llum ; 
hre sé yor 
at ha hverri, 
ok lati sva Odinn flein fijuga 
sem ek fyrir meli,’ 
We have another reference 


1864, Ch. 44, p. 82: 


and says: 

‘Fear strikes your folk-bands, 
fey is your leader, 
our war-flag wags at you, 
Wodin's your foe.’ 

And again: 

‘At Dylgja I bid you, 
and on Dunheath, 
neath Jisur’s fells 
to join in battle. 
Carnage crush you 
im every conflict ! 
speed: Odin my javelin 


on whom aye I call? 


to this custom in Eyrbyggja Saga, ed. G. Vigfusson, 8vo, 


Leipzig 
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En er flokkrinn Snorra gékk nedan skriduna, 
pa skaut Steinpérr spjoti at fornum sid til heilla 


sér yfir flokk Snorra, en spjotid leitadi sér stadar, 


&, 57—62. 
But as the flock of Snorri went down the hill- 
side, Steinthor shot out his spear in the olden way, 


that he might have good luck over Snorrt’s band. 


ok var fyrir Mar frendi Snorra, ok vard hann And the lance went on and hit Mar, Snorri’s kins- 


pegar uvigr. man, and made him unfit to fight. 
Of course the words of such a challenge would endlessly vary, but the casting the war-spear 
over the enemy was thus at times a part of the ancient battle-ban. See the unique example of the 


Spear-shaft inscribed with the War-ban, to be cast over the border, under KRAGEHUL, Denmark. 


No. 58. O. N. Rk. M. p. 554 
Found before 1846. 
INo. 09. O: INO RM p, 059 


_ Found in 1856. The runes are not correctly given in Thomsen’s Atlas (No. 252) and my 
jo SRG: 


the Chamberlain 


therefore here re-engrave it, by the kind permission of its owner, 
F. Sehested, Broholm, Fyn. It is drawn by Prof. M. Petersen, engraved by J. F. Rosenstand. See 
also the Chamberlain Sehested’s Description of his Museum, with its beautiful plates. — As we see in 


this more careful copy the line Nuap becomes NuUAD#, while the N and the u below are not letters. We 


thus get: 


; TE NU ADH, OD. 
TER (give) Now EAD (fortune, happiness) 0-OD (= ODIN, WODEN)! 
But all this is very doubtful. The 1, ©, 0, D, may be contractions, and the words may be 


divided in various ways. 


No. 60. O. N. R. M. p. 556. 


Wor Gi OLN. Rip 


Found early in this century. Read: 
JULIENI HUUG AMILIU, 


JULIENI (= JULIAN) HEWED (struck this) for-the-lady- MILLA. 


Not known when found. 


No. 62. 


Read: 


OTN Rep oon. 


IOHN HO. 


JOHN HEWED (struck this). 
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Nos. 63, 64. O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 558. 


No. 65. O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 559. 


Found early in this year-hundred. Read: 
TVTO AIVOMIA VRoITO. 
Truro for-the-lady-aivomz wroucur (made this). 


No. 66. O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 559. 
Found in 1837. 


Nos. 67, 68, 69. O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 560—2. 


No. 70. O. N. R. Me Voli 2, p. 563. 
I now agree with Mr. Haigh in taking the first stave to be an inverted 1, and read: 
LUL ON AUASA (or maybe AusA). 


LUL ON (of) 4UASA (or AUSA) = struck this piece. 


Monogram the king, who died in 836: ncaBeRur. 

In his interesting paper “On the Old English Coinage” in the Numismatic Chronicle (London, 
1869), my forthfaren learned friend Mr. Haigh says of this coin: — “Obv. — Monogram. Rev. LuL oN 
ausA. The first L inverted. PI. V., fig. 14.” ‘The mint may have been Ousden, near Bury St. Edmund's, 
now an obscure village. Professor Stephens sees in the monogram the name of Ecgberht. I cannot; 
and whilst I do not remember a runic legend on any piece of West Saxon mintage, we have the name 
of the same moneyer on another coin of Aithilberht, and several runes on the coins of his predecessor, 
Benna.” — I still adhere (see Vol. 1) to my reading of the name EceBerHT. But this is immaterial. 

Postscript, May 1874. Archivary Herbst has just re-found the original drawing by Prof. van 
der Chijs, from which he made his copy, engraved by me on p. 563. ‘The result is that Mr. Herbst’s 
copy was wonderfully exact, entirely accurate. There is only one difference, on the obverse or 


2 


monogram side, where the drawing shows 4 dots below, not 3. 


INO: TE VON ee Wore, pS io: 


See Nos. 15, 16, 18, 19. I now agree with Bugge (Om Runeindskr. pa Guldbr. p. 199) in 


#HUCHA, and translate: 


reading the last word as #2 
THNULU EELHUCHA. 


TANULU (= DANE-WOLF) to-2ZLAUCE. 


Now 12) ON. a Voli 25 pil. 
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No. 73. O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 878. 


Bears the mansname: NADA. 


No. 74. 0. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 879, LXVIIL 


The mansname: scaNomopu. — The Rey. D. H. Haigh says (in his article in the Numismatic 
Chronicle 1869): ‘undoubtedly a mancus. Its date, if not of the fifth century, as is most probable, 
must be early in the sixth. There can be no difficulty whatever in recognising in the runes the name 
of a man, and as names compounded with Scan are exceedingly rare, it is not improbable that Scanomod 


settled in Yorkshire, and left his name to Scammonden, near Halifax.” 


No. 75. 
ENGLAND. 


From an dlectrotype of the original in the British Museum, for which I have to thank Count J. F. W. DE 


London. Drawn by Prof. magnus puTersen, engraved by Hr. J. vr. ROSENSTAND. 


‘At the beginning of this century, as the tradition goes, a peasant digging somewhere in Eng- 
land found this golden piece. But where or when is not recorded, for in those days people cared little 
for such details. It was sold as a curiosity, and was preserved in private hands. At last it was seen 
to be a finely struck rarity, and was bought in London in 1856 by the great coin-co lector Count 
J. F. W. De Salis. Some time after, that savant gave this piece, together with a vast and valuable 
heap of other Coins and Medals, to the British Museum, where it now remains. In March 1868 the 
Count favored me with fine wax impressions of both sides. From these | let make a sharp electrotype, 
and from this last my artists have workt with their usual accuracy. 


But on the arrival of this unique rune-talking barbarian, Archivary Herbst reminded me that 


in the large Cabinet of the Danish Collector G. F. Timm, which was sold by auction in Cheapinghaven 
in 1834, 


seribed at p. 


a silver Triens the same as the golden one in the British Museum. It will be found de- 
‘kede 


Mynt- og Medaille-Samling. LIL Deel, Kjobenhayn 1834, 8vo). The editors, the well-known coin- 


Part Il, of the printed Catalogue (Fortegnelse over Georg Friderich Timms udm 


kenners Thomsen and Devegge, add the following remarks, which I English: ‘‘From the inscription on 
the obverse of this piece, which consists of runes mixt with some Latin letters, we might suppose it 
to have been struck in England, during that period when the Latin staves earlier in use were for a 
time partly superseded by runes at the arrival of the Anglosaxons. Should we opine that this legend 
may be redd “Cunut u Dieflio”, it will be better to regard it as minted in about the 7th or 8th century 
for a king of Dublin called Cnut, who was perhaps of Northern birth. But the agreement of the type 
with the Merovingian and West-Gothic golden coins makes us suspect that it may be a cast from a 
golden coin, a question however which we cannot decide with certainty.” 

The piece here spoken of, and which at the time both Thomsen, Devegge and Herbst were 
strongly inclined to pronounce a cast, was sold at the roup for 6 Danish dollars to the landholder von 
Romer of Dresden, now deceast.2 It was made public some years ago, from a tin-foil impression taken 


1 


The substance of this article appeared in Swedish in ‘Svenska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, No. 7 (Vol. 3, Part 1, 
Stockholm 1875, 8vo), pp. 47—64, ‘En Svensk Historisk Run-brakteat”.” 


This famous collector bequeathed the whole of his yaluable Coin-cabinet (29,000 pieces) to the Royal Museum in Dresden, 


where accordingly this silver piece now is. 
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by Archivary Herbst, and will be found engraved on wood at p. 419 of “Minder om de Danske og 
Nordmeendene i England, Skotland og Irland. Af J. J. A. Worsaae. Kjobenhavn 1851”. 8vo. In his 
text at p. 419 Worsaae repeated the guess about ‘“Cunut u Dieflio”, adding what I here translate as 
to the other side: “On the reverse we see the letters ENAr above 2 figures which both lift up their 
heads, turned to the same side, and each of them stretches out a very large hand, while with the 
other hand they both together hold a ring, as if they were swearing by the Holy Ring. They are also 

k (co) like 


represented as standing before or sitting upon a height (? an Altar), beneath which is a ma 
a downlying s. Possibly all this may have some reference to a Treaty between an Irish king and the 
Northern king Knud.” 


When Count de Salis kindly put me in possession of the Museum gold coin, the question at 
once arose whether this was from a different die or was merely a golden stamp from the same die as the 
silver piece in Timm’s collection. The woodeut in Worsaae’s book shows some very small variations; 
but the old doubt that it was from a@ cast was against its beimg a second piece, the more as we all 
know that no coin of this type was ever struck in Ireland, and that the Northmen there never made 
gold coms. My friend Archivary Herbst has cleared up this difficulty for us. Before losing sight of 
the Timm copy he had made 2 tin-foil squeezes, and these are happily still in his hands. On our 
comparing them with the Museum piece we both saw that the two coins were the same, identical, and 


that the tiny differences in the woodcut were the work of the engraver. It is therefore certain that 


the silver exemplar was only a cast, to all appearances taken from the original gold piece in the Br 
Museum. Yo this, then, we come back. 

On examination I was at once inclined to give this piece (Count de Salis’ B..7.), which is of 
pure gold and weighs 1,29 grammes (20,3 grains) and was therefore doubtless intended as a tremissis 


or triens or third of a mancus, great antiquity and a Northern origin, and for the following reasons: — 


“1, Its high finish and pure style as imitation. — 2. The characteristic ‘‘barbarization” of its figure- 
execution on the reverse, at once reminding us of our oldest runic Bracteates. — 3. The striking and 


one-ly trait that the “king” wears ringmail, which the late finds in Scandia (see Vol. 1, p. 185 and foll.) 
have shown to have been so commonly used by the Barbarian Chiefs in the Early Iron Age. — 4. The 
remarkable and one-ly subject of the reverse, which evidently represents a solemn oath-gang, the 
swearing by the Holy Ring, a custom so common among the pagan Northmen.' As Worsaae has 
observed, this interpretation is supported by both the heads being turned up (as to heaven) and one 
way (as if towards the Priest or Judge who “staved the oath”, said forth the oath-formula which they 
repeated after him). 

On the obverse we have both runes and Roman staves. ‘The latter are LI0 c, or C LI0, for 
we do not know in what order to take them. They are cut in the usual way. But the runes are all 
carved reverst, turned round, as is so common on the oldest pieces, and they all hang together, are in 
one group or cluster. But as the space is so small, we shall not be surprised to find a contraction. 
Accordingly they clearly read, turned round, 

FLIDAEA F Aung). 
ENIWULU (= ANWULF) KING. 
This is an exact counterpart to the 
cUN(ung) BASCO 
KING THASCO 
of Bracteate No. 3, and vu often occurs in runics at the end of a syllable as a kind of r. On the reverse 


we have the name TENAES. It is in Roman letters and written straight on. 


1 The Old-Northern Oath on the Holy Ring or Beigh is well known, and is mentioned in the Poetical Edda and elsewhere. 

It was the most solemn swearing of our heathen forefathers, — but notwithstanding was frequently broken. We have a mention of 

it in our own English Chronicle, text A (The Parker Ms., Thorpe, Vol. 1, p. 144, Earle, p. 78), where King Alfred in 876 had the 

upper hand over the Danish wikings, “and wip pone here se eyning frip nam, and him pa apas sworon on pam halgan beage”, and 

with the [pagan] army the king peace made, and. to him then OATHS THEY SWORE ON THE HOLY BEIGH. This Beigh-oath is the N. I. Bave-EIDR. 

I will here add a practical remark by that practical and distinguisht old-lorist the Dane C. J. Thomsen: — ‘‘Though 

most of the coins of the barbarians are imitations, still the types of some have been altered, or even invented by the natives.” 
Numismatic Chronicle, London 1840, Vol. 3, p. 118. 

See on the whole subject of the Oath-Rings the essay by Prof. C. A. Holmboe “Om Eeds-Ringe”, in the Transactions of 


the Norwegian Academy of Sciences for 1863, 8vo, which is illustrated by 4 plates. 
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T next referred Count de Salis to another circumstance. In 425 Theoderic the Goth made war 
on the Romans; in 426 his troops which were besieging Arles, then the greatest city in all Gaul, were 
defeated by the famous Roman general Aétius. In 428 Aétius conquered the Franks. In 430 the Goths 
again attackt Arles, but were routed with great slaughter by Aétius, and their king (‘‘optimas”) or leader 
was taken prisoner. The Gothic king thus made captive was named ANAOLF (= aNwuLr). The only author 
who has preserved to us the name of this Northern king is the contemporary Spanish chronicler Bishop 
Idatius. He says (Jdatii Episcopi chronicon, Th. Roncallius, Vetustiora Latinorum Scriptorum Chronica, 
Ato. Patayii 1787. Pars 2, p. 23): ‘‘Per Aetium Comitem non procul de Arelate quedam Gothorum 
manus extinguitur, Anaolfo optimate eorum capto.” — I submitted my reading as above — KING 


ANWOLF — to the Count, and added that perhaps he might be the “optimas” of Idatius, in which case 


the L10 © might be LIONENSIS CIVITAS, perhaps already in use for the City of Lyons (which is only a few 
miles from Arles), about which he might have made some high oath or compact. 

De Salis very obligingly replied to me in communications which he kindly permitted me to 
make public. Under date May 3, 1868, he has the following valuable remarks: ‘I am extremely obliged 
to you for the clear and satisfactory reading of the runic portion of the legend of No. 7, class B, and 
beg to offer the following observations on the proposed attribution to the city of Lyons, and to one of 
the Burgundian chiefs who settled, in the early part of the 5th century, in the south-eastern part of Gaul, 

“I have, as you know, collected an immense number of imitations of the later Roman and 
early Byzantine coinages. Thanks to these materials, which no other numismatist ever had the patience, 
or even the idea, to collect, I have been able to trace without much difficulty the coins issued by the 
tribes which took possession of the civilized provinces of the Roman empire, the Burgundians, Suevi, 
Visigoths, Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lombards. I may add that the basis of this classification has been 
the rearrangement of the whole Roman coinage by mints and provinces, instead of by emperors, which 
alone makes it possible to trace a monetary series as it passes from the Roman to the Romano- 
barbarian, and finally to the purely barbarian stage. 

“This study affords a most graphic view of the process of disintegration of the Western 
Empire. In Britain, the London mint ended under Constantine about 330, and the island had henceforth 


to be supplied by the Gothic mints of Treves, Lyons and Arles, which were suppressed after the 
rebellion of Eugenius in 394. Britain and Gaul could then no longer be provided for by the mints of 
Italy. This fact is attested by a very numerous class of imitations of coins of the period preceding the 
barbarian invasions. The types selected for imitation were either the commonest in circulation, or those 
of the emperors who had been most popular in the different provinces. In England the coins of this 
class are generally imitated from those of Constantius I]; in France, from those of the reign of 
Constantine the Great; and in Spain, as far as I can judge, from those of Tetricus, whose coinage was 
of course driven westward and southward by that which issued from Treves, Lyons and Arles, all 
situated in the eastern part of Gaul, there having been no mint in Spain since the suppression of 
Tarraco, about the same time as London. This gradual withdrawal of the Roman imperial mints clearly 
indicates what took place in the other branches of the administration. The three great western 
provinces had drifted into the condition of unprofitable dependencies to a collapsing empire, though the 
provincials still clung to the shadow of Roman institutions, and the way was open to the invaders and 
to regeneration, 

“[ have not taken account, in this brief sketch, of the few coins struck by the usurper Magnus 
Maximus in London, by Constantine and Jovinus in the three Gallic mints, for four or five years only 
in the early part of the 5th century, and by Majorian and two or three of his successors at Arles. His 
predecessor Avitus, set up by the Visigoths, also issued coins at that mint, which had been closed for 
more than 40 years. 

“I have treated the Byzantine series like the later Roman, dividing it into Eastern, Italian, 
Sicilian and African. The two last cease at the Mahomedan conquest, and the Italian, which is of very 
peculiar fabric, gives the means of tracing the Lombard coinage, both of the kings in the north, and of 


the powerful dukes of Benevento in the south. As I observed in my last letter, I am perfectly con- 


vinced that the impr 


sions I sent you, with the exception of classes A and B, were copied, with hardly 
any admixture of Gallic or other features, from the coins issued by the Byzantine mint of Ravenna, the 


seat of the exarch, and by the Lombard kings, and seem to be the prototypes of most of your 
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Scandinavian bracteates. Other Roman types of different periods were also copied, but I believe the 
barbarous features of S 


andinayian bracteates may generally be traced to these imitations, which I think 


I may call Bavarian or German. 

“The coins I have spoken of fill up, for the then civilized part of Europe and Africa, the 
interval between the cessation of the Roman mintage and the establishment of the national types of the 
Visigoths, Franks, &c. There is not a single runie coin among them, although the scheme includes, 
roughly speaking, every country where latin was spoken at the break up of the Western empire. I have 
entered at some length into the preceding explanations in order to show that the broad features of the 
early mediaeval period are perfectly distinct, although the minor details in many cases still remain to 
be filled up, and in others never will. I think [ may safely venture in stating, from a general view of 
the coins already collected and arranged, that the invaders did not strike runic coins among any of the 
latin speaking populations of the provinces they occupied, and that we must look for their origin on 
the limits or even beyond the pale of Roman civilization. 

“The classes A and B of the impressions I sent you contain, with the exception of the 
Scandinavian bracteates, the only gold Roman imitations with runes I haye ever seen, and the coins of 
class B, which seem much later than those of class A, are in style and fabric most unlike any of those 
struck in the provinces where latin was spoken at the close of the Roman domination. 

“With regard to the attribution of the coins of class B to the Burgundians and to the city 


of Lyons, I have to observe that the coins struck in the south-eastern provinces of Gaul, the earliest 


acquisitions of the Romans beyond the Alps, are among the very best of the imitations I have collected. 
They are sometimes so like the Roman and Byzantine originals that it often requires much careful 
comparing in order to distinguish them, an operation I should not have been able to accomplish without 
the abundant materials we possess in the Museum. The Burgundians, who occupied these highly civilized 
provinces, were the mildest and least destructive of all the invaders, and their principal idea seems to 
have been identification with the empire, of which they looked upon themselves as vassals and 
dependents, and I cannot place any runic or even decidedly barbarous coins by the side of those which 
mark the period of their domination in the south-east of Gaul, because the contrast would be too 
great.‘ I believe the modern form 1io, for Lyons, would not be found before the Carlovingian period, 
and should not expect to find anything except latin, which remained the monetary language of France 
till the end of last century, on coins struck in that town where the traditions of the great Roman mint 
of Gaul must. if anywhere, have been preserved. 

“As to the date of the coin, I am inclined to place it about 550 or 560. Of the three of 
similar fabric which precede it in class B, the first is a Justin I [518] with a side-faced Victory, a 
reverse borrowed from the Visigoths, the second a Justinian I [527] with the usual fullfaced Victory, 
and the third an illegible non-runic coin, also with the full-faced Victory, and evidently imitated from 


the same emperor. 


1 Im support of this opinion of Count de Salis I add the following extract. ‘Les indications chronologiques grayées sur 
les marbres de ce temps sont de deux sortes: dates pour les consuls, dates par les rois barbares. Si l'on marque sur une carte de 
la Gaule les liewx ow se rencontrent ces diyerses mentions, on yoit les dates consulaires se grouper exclusivement dans le royaume 
des Bourguignons, les dates royales chez les Franes et les Wisigoths. 

“Trouyer, pour des temps antérieurs, un marbre & date consulaire sur un point de notre sol, c'est voir, par une marque 


roitre ses possessions immenses, lorsque les 


matérielle, que le main de Rome était sur cette contrée; mais, lorsque ’Empire a yu dé 
oths, tiennent la Gaule, ce fait prend un tout autre sens, et je vais tenter de l'expliquer. 


Franes, les Bourguignons, les Wis 

“Un des points saillants dans histoire des Bourguignons, & la fin du v°siécle et au vi’, c'est leur déférence pour l’empire, 
dont ils se plaisent & se déclarer les feudataires. Tandis que, chez les Francs, l'assassinat d'un barbare est un crime plus grand et 
plus puni que le meurtre d'un Romain, les princes bourguignons couvrent tous leurs sujets d'une protection égale; ainsi T'a décidé 
Gondebaud, qui, selon le mot de Grégoire de Tours, a youlu que sa loi fit douce aux yaincus; dans le partage du sol, ils ont traité 


les anciensmaitres avec moins de rigueur que ne l’ont fait les autres conquérants de la Gaule; seule entre toutes les lois barbares, 


la leur présente des dates consulaires comme les édits de Rayenne, de Rome et de Constantinople. Gondéri¢, Childéric igismond, 


portent avec orgueil les titres de Patrice, de Maitre des armées, et des lettres célébres nous montrent ce dernier prince écrivant, par 
la main de saint Avit, A Yempereur de Byzance: “Mon peuple est le yotre et j'éprouve plus de joie A yous servir qu’ & lui com- 


mander, La yénération du nom romain est chez nous une religion de famille. Maitres en apparence de notre royaume, nous ne 


sommes en réalité que yos soldats, C'est par nous que vous administrez une terre si éloignée de votre Empire; la distance méme 
ou yivent yos sujets marque glorieusement I’étendue de yotre puissance, Vaction lointaine de yotre gouvernement.” — — — — — 
Comme par un dernier hommage a la grandeur du vieil empire, la Bourgogne a de méme conservé, @ travers les ages, usage officiel 
du droit romain,’ — Edmond le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule antérieures au viii” siecle, Vol. 1, Paris, 1856, 4to, 


p. LX—DXI, LxIV. 


= 
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“These four coins are of very neat and peculiar fabric, and very unlike any of those which 
seem to me to belong to the latin speaking provinces of Gaul, Spain, Italy and Africa. The coins they 
most resemble, in style and workmanship, are the early English silver sceattae, and I suspect that they, 
as well as the gold solidus which formed the subject of our former correspondence [my No. 74, Vol. 2, 
pp. 879, LXVIII], were struck by some of the northern invaders of England. This attribution is also 
satisfactory with regard to the reverse which is, like those of many sceattae, a freely handled imitation 
of a Roman type, while those of coins struck in the latin speaking countries are much more servile. It 
is, I have no doubt, a modification of the two soldiers or of the two emperors type’, the former intro- 
duced by Constantine [A. D. 306] and the latter by Valentinian and Valens [A. D. 364]. 

“J do not include England among the latin speaking provinces of the later period, as | am 
convinced it was only half so at the best period of the Roman domination, and that the process of 
Germanization had been actively going on ever since the reign of Septimius Severus [A. D. 193]. In 


other words 


the stage of transition must have been with us much more gradual than is generally sup- 
posed. The early English sceattae are of an original character, but the later are almost exclusively 
imitated from the contemporary coinage of France, and are accompanied by a few gold coins, too bar- 
barous to belong to the Merovingians, whose tremisses, though often of very rude workmanship, are 
always legible. In some of these coins the Merovingian head is replaced by a copy of an old Roman 
type or some other device; I have one with the wolf and twins, and another with the emperor dragging 
a captive after him. 

“Our coin No.7 B is of pure gold, apparently without a trace of silver. Its chief resemblance 
to our early English sceattae is in the straight profile of the king's head, and we can account for the 
resemblance not being more complete by the fact that the sceatta was a local and national coin, while 
the tremissis was of foreign origin and was expected to bear some similarity to a Roman or Byzantine 
original, to facilitate its acceptance in foreign transactions. This is a case in which the attribution of the 
coin ought, I think, to be determined by the workmanship rather than by the general appearance, and 
I know no country more likely to have produced it than England, which must have been comparatively 
more civilized than the other regions bordering upon the old continental provinces of the Western 
Empire, and no doubt continued at all times to have a certain amount of commercial intercourse with 
Gaul. I therefore propose to give to England classes A and B, derived from Gallic or Visigothic 
prototypes, while the remaining classes, which are of a later period and copied from Italo-Byzantine 
and Lombard originals of the latter part of the 6th and of the 7th century, remain for Germany and 
Scandinavia. The little bracteate? [O. N. R. Mon. Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 520] of which you kindly sent me 
a woodcut, belongs to this second category, and is very like some of my impressions. 

“Do you think anything can be made of £NIwuLU as applicable to England? I despair of 


getting, on my hypothesis, a satisfactory interpretation of 11oc, and with regard to the ~ =s, | think 


the coin is certainly intended for a tremissis, and not for a semissis. I have not yet met with a single 
Gallic imitation of the semissis; there are, I believe, none but a few issued by the Lombards in Italy.” 

Again under date May 24, 1868: — ‘Pray accept my best thanks for your very interesting 
letter and successful copies of our little gold coin. I owe you many apologies for not having at once 
adopted your interpretation of the reverse. I do so now, and confess that I ought to have been a 
little more on my guard against my natural propensity, which is to ascribe everything to a Roman 
rather than to a barbarian origin. Had I reflected a little more upon the matter, I should have said, 
not that the reverse was a freely handled imitation of a Roman type, but that it was a Scandinavian 
subject treated so as to bear some resemblanee to a Roman original. We do find perfectly original 
types unmixed with anything Roman, on some of the early English sceattae, while others have a more 


or less remote affinity with Roman reverses, in consequence of the natural tendency to preserve some- 


1 Dr. 0. Montelius has since fortunately identified a still nearer prototype, a golden Solidus of the Emperor Libius S 


A. D. 461—465. This Roman coin was found in Oland, and is engraved in ‘“Syeri Forntid” by 0. Montelius, No. 447. 
Dr. Montelius’ note in Syenska Fornminnesféreningens Tidskrift, Stockholm 1875, p. But I think we may hope one day to come 


r still, for I cannot look on the Runebearer as a mere copy of the Roman. On the contrary: in certain details the latter is 


later and more barbarized. They both are taken independently from some still older ori 


® Count de Salis was right in calling this piece a bracteate, in so far as that it is only struck on one side, But in size 


and Romanized type, t is a coin. 
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thing of the general appearance of a known prototype. You were quite right in holding out for your 
old-northern oath-gang. I am extremely obliged to you for the explanation of this interesting reverse, 
and indeed for the whole of your correspondence, from which I have gathered valuable hints as to the 
arrangement of my non-latin barbarous imitations, which is now much clearer than it was before we 
became acquainted.” 

From grounds entirely practical and numismatic, the result of the widest possible induction in 
connection with his science, this illustrious specialist’ has thus come to the following conclusions: 

1. That the “Barbarians” struck no Rumic coins in the folklands where they set up their 
“kingdoms”. 

2. But that this was done by the Northmen who wrested England from the Roman-British 
inhabitants. 

3. That these Northmen in England also had a golden coinage, characteristic and partly runic, 
as a circulating medium for their commerce beyond the sea. 

4. That all these early runic coins, of whatever metal, show by their types and fabric that 
they are of English origin. 

Consequently the triens before us was made in England. 

Count de Salis approves of my reading of the runes, ZNIWULU KU(nung), but cannot assist me 


in the LIo ©, or LIOG, or CLIO. 


Since the above was written has appeared a fresh number of the Numismatic Chronicle, 


London 1869, containing Mr. Haigh’s valuable paper on Old English Coinage. No. 1 of the golden and 


runic pieces here described by him? is the coin now before us, No.1 on his engraved plate. Mr. Haigh 
commences with the lines: “The prejudice against the very idea of an Anglo-Saxon coinage of gold, 
which prevailed during the early years of the Numismatic Chronicle, has long since yielded to the stern 
logic of a gradual accumulation of facts. With this prejudice I never sympathized.” He asserts that 
the design on the reverse is purely Barbaric, not imitative-classical, but differs from me in reading the 
legends. The rune ¥ (K) he says was ‘intended for F” (¥), and he thus gets “‘aNIwuLUFU” as the name. of 
the chief, while the Roman letters he gives as cio. ‘I read therefore Clio continuously, and believe it 


is an epithet = gliw, ‘wise’. The name on the reverse (treating all the marks as letters) he takes to 


be HENAEISI, ‘intended for HENAGISI”, and this to be the same as HENCGEST, the great captain who con- 


quered Kent in the first half of the 5th century. In all this I cannot follow him, but I quote with 


pleasure his very just remark: ‘In the lists of the ancestry of those who ruled the several kingdoms 


of 


the names of all who took part in the great struggle, and founded principalities or kingdoms.” 


Saxons and Angles, in the sixth and following centuries, our chroniclers haye by no means preserved 


It is now Feb. 1871, and this lapse of time has thrown fresh light on the Latin letters of 


thivary Herbst has 


this most interesting coin. The accomplisht archeologist my helpsome friend A 
kindly drawn my attention to the last (4th) number of “Révue de la Numismatique Belge”, 8vo, 
5¢ Série, Tome II. issued at the close of 1870, where we have a second coin of this type, also doubtless 
struck in England. At p. 495 of this journal is an article by M. R. Chalon, “Pieces Rares ou Inédites. 
Seiziéme article”, and No. XIII of these small sketches, p. 507, is as follows in English: 

al fillet: + CORNILIO. 


“Bust of profile, to the right, the head wearing a crown or roy 
“_ Two persons standing, holding each other by the hand, and each grasping in the other 


hand some undetermined object: + LENE— SM. 


1 It is with deep sorrow I add, that Count J. F. W. de Salis is no more! This illustrious Scholar, this Prince of Coin-men, 
yet further distinguisht by nobility of character and a most generous disposition, has been called home by his Heavenly Father. 


Frith and Blessing be with him alway! 
2 Repeated by Mr. Haigh, in substance, at p.175 of his ‘Notes in illustration of the Runic Monuments of Kent” (Archio- 


logia Cantiana, Vol. 8, 8yo. ? Date about 1872). 
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bo 


“Gold. 1.82 grammes. Cabinet of Leyden. 

“The loop attacht to this piece shows that it was borne as an amulet or ornament. What is 
the locality intended by the distinct word cornitio? Perhaps it was Corneillan. Cornelianum, a town two 
leagues from Aire in the south of France. Must the name of the Moneyer be redd TENE —s M(onetarius) 
or LENE—s? Both these names are equally unknown in the list drawn up by M. Cartier.” 

So far M. Chalon, and I here add hi: 


from the figure given in the “Révue”, Plate X, No. 13: 


copy of the Triens itself (photoxylographt by Rosenstand) 


Thus these two golden coins are nearly of the same weight, offer the same type and variously 


explain each other, but the Leyden exemplar somewhat later, a rather coarse imitation of the British 
Museum piece, and has omitted all the runes. 

It is now clear that the c wo of the one is short for the corniio of the other, but whether 
this word was a mans- or a place-name, and if the latter where we are to seek it, we cannot tell. My 
own opinion is, that CORNILIO is a mansname, as on so many other of these pieces, probably that of 
the Chief-Officer of Finance or of the king’s Royal Mint. 

Comparing the reverse of each, we must admit the reading TeNaES as the name of the mint- 


Ss woul 


master, or, as spelt on the Leyden copy, TENES M(oneta). But in this case TENAES or TEN: 


at first blush seem to be in the nominative, and such a word sounds very strange and has nowhere 


been met with. Such an ending in -s is cer 


uinly most unlikely. Now in my Word-Row, Vol. 2, 


p- 951, I have shown the existence on early coins in England and Scandinavia of a well-known Northern 


word MOT or MOTI meaning Coin, Stamp, Die, Mint, Mint-house.* I have there collected many undoubted 
both Runic and Roman-lettered examples of the formula 
N.N. OWNS MOT THIS 
and of the peculiar and striking formula 
N.N.’S MOT. 
Some pieces omit the verb (owns), which is therefore understood; others omit the nown (mor). which is 


therefore understood. 
HEGEN 


EDES ON DEORABY 


on a coin, clearly must mean 
HEGENRED’S MOT 1N DERBY.* 


1 


At p. 80 of Mr. Chaffer’s Sale-Catalogue, London 1855, 
Eadgar (959—97; 


we have 3 examples in one lump, under silyer Pennies of King 


LEFMANES MON. 


W's MONEY (or Coin). 
OTHELRIES MOT. 
OTHELRIO'S MOT (coin, stamp). 


MAN! 


ES MOT. 
MANTS (or MANING’S) MOT 

In October 1878 was found a precious hoard of silyer coins (chiefly Norwegian) and ornaments at Gresli, Tydalen, a few 

miles south of Tronyem in Norway. The coins were 2150 in number, of which seyeral hundreds were Runic pieces, chiefly of Harald 
Hardrede. Thus this is the greatest coin-hoard ever found in Norway. Many of the rune-bearers haye KUNAR MOT, KUNAR A MOT, 
KUNAR A MOT PISA, KUNAR A MoT pis, KUNAR A MoT Pira, &c. Thus we have here additional proof of the correctness of my readi 
2. But Prof. Olaf Rygh has also kindly informed me that 3 of the runic coins bore an entirely 


Vol. 2, p. new reverse, namely: 
ASKEL 0 PENEG PEN. 
ASKEL OWNS PENNY THIS 
This precious formula is exactly parallel with the other in mor or movi, and with the Latin one in Moneta. All three 
therefore now stand fast. See mute in the Word-Rows, Vol. 2 and Vol. 3, where a crowd of Money 


* names in genitiye is given. 
We cannot be far wrong in giving the date 600, more or less, to the golden Triens struck for anwuLr in England by 
TeNaE. Now according to Akerman (Numismatic Manual, London 1840, 8yo, p- 265), the last moneyer named on any English coin is 


ROBERT DE HADELEIE or DE HADL’, under Edward I, 1272—1307. We have thus a succession of English Moneyers, named on their 


coins, from about A. D. 600 to about 1300. This is otherwise unexampled in all Europe. 
2 


In the same manner on Old-English Coins which bear epig 
construction (such as, under king Beldred, an. 805—82# 


aphs in pure Latin, we haye many which haye the nominat 


DIORMOD MONETA = DIORMOD his-monrEY or Coin or Type), while others have 


the genitive formula (such as, under king Cuthred, an. 797—805, s1GEBRERHTI MONETA = sigEBERHT'S MONEY or Coin or Piece). 
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I therefore take the TENAES (or TENES) on this golden tremis to be a mans-name in the genitive, and 


m to stand for mor, as elsewhere. We then get: 
TENAES M(ot). 
TEN’S (? = DANE'S or DAN’S MOT (Coin). 
Tn exactly the same Way on a coin of Edgar of Mercia, 959—975, we have the reverse 
(J. Lindsay, Gr. Rom. A. Sax. &. 4to. Cork 1860, Pl. 2, fig. 22) rastoLres mM; while on another of 
the same English king (R. Sainthill, Olla Podrida, 8vo. Vol. 1, London 1844, p.105) we have rasToLres 
mo. On such pieces, for there are several such, m and Mo may stand for either Mor or MoNnETA, probably 


the former as the moneyer’s name is in English, not Latin. All this is otherwise often exprest on our 


oldest Anglo-Scandic coins by Fecir or Me FECIr, 


This minter ten# works for all who employ him and pay him well. corniio — a Latin 
name — will then be anwutr's highest fiscal officer, probably a Roman verst in fiscal technicalities. — 


But all this does not affect the general meaning and bearing of the coin itself. 

In May 1875 a happy runic linguistic detail enabled me to ameliorate, as I hope, several of 
my translations. This new Key — the Old-Northern -14 as a nominative feminine ending (gen. 1) — 
has already opened several locks. As applied to cunrmupiu on Bracteate No. 25, we now see that this 
iu is a regular Old-Scandinavian dative fem. from a nom. cunimupis. But this again amends another 


word, and I now hope that the whole is finally correct. See the piece, No. 25 above: 


DUR TE RUNOA! 
EZNWLL, HA-CURNE HELDAA, CUNIMUDIU. 


THUR TEE (bless) these-RUNES! 
ENWLL (=ANWULP), the-HIGH-CHOSEN of-the-HELTS (=the Elect of the Heroes, the Chosen Chief 
of the Army), to-the-lady-cunimu(njD1A.* 

Thus this was a Gift-jewel by anwutr to his Sweetheart or Wife or Mother or Friend 
cunIMU(N)DIA — and the Name is the same as on the English Runie Triens. — In the local dialect 
punor has already become pur, as so often in the oldest North-English. 

The longer form poNaR occurs on the Ostberga stone, Sidermanland, Sweden (see my Old- 
North. Run. Mon. Vol. 2, p. 767) in the prayer-formula ponar ROA uit! rHONAR ROO (rest, peace) wir (give)! 

The Danish stone at Glavendrup, Fyn, (see O. N. R. M. Vol. 2, p. 697) bears the prayer- 


formula puR UIKI past RUNAR! May-rxzur wi (bless, hallow) run: — Another stone at Virring in 
N. Jutland (see Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 1870, p. 420, Thorsen’s article, and arcuatc MonuMENTS further on) 


CUMBELS (grave-marks)! — 


bears the prayer-formula pur vIKI bist KUML! | May-ruur wi (bless) THESE 
For the Danish parchment pur vier pik! may-ruuRr win (bless) THEE!, see “England”, under arcu. MON. 
A Swedish stone at Vesterby in Upland bears: (i)N puR su KI-R(u)NoaR, IN (but) may-rHUR SEE (bless) 
these-KEN (marking) RUNES! 

For the various formulas meaning to bless, see O. N.R.M. Vol. 2, p.738.* — For the formula 
K-, KI-, KIN-, KINI-RUNA, see Vol. 2, p. 927. — The Swedish O. N. Bjérketorp stone has GInm-RUNHA 
(nom. pl.). The Swedish O. N. Stentofte stone has Gino-RoNoA (ac. pl.). The (Norse) Freilaubersheim 


1 Qbserye the feminine v-ending for the oblique case in singular. So also the um or a as prefix is common in old 
Scandinayian compounds, But I have not before seen this particular um-curix. The usual N. I. would have been wa-Kosinn, but the 
old Homily-Book has xoriny. The N. I. has scores of compounds beginning with this 1a. 


At p.190—195 of his “Om Runeindskrifter pa Guldbrakteater” (Aarboger f. Nord. Oldk. 1871) Prof. Bugge. and at p. 193 


Prof. $. Grundtyig in a letter to Prof. B., have handled this inscription, which they look upon as a depraved copy of an older 
original. Their -r being my a, and for other reasons, they give very different, tho incomplete, versions from my own. Both prefer 
t, 


wrouGHT (workt, made) RUNES, I haye never n. Such a formula 


WoRTE instead of buR tH. But such an expression as (W 


an example. ~ Till then, 


(to work RvNss) would seem unlikely. It may have existed, it may not. Future finds may perhaps off 
and probably even after then, I decline it here. In any case it will not in the least affect my argument. All know that the oldest 
Golden Blinks are undoubtedly heathen. And the reading weRTE RUNOA 2NWwLL would join in with my following words just the same, 
and give the same general meaning, As to the ‘impossibility’ of the slurred form bur instead of Puxor in a particular local dialect 
in the 6th century — I need not answer. And as to the yerb Te never haying existed, I also beg leaye yery humbly to differ. 
See the Word-row, Vol. 2, p, 970. 

2 This formula is equivalent to the closing p 
Seti Menephta, son of Rameses II, about 1400 B. C. ‘The papyrus, now in the Br 
all the words contained in this scroll from destruction!” —- See Emanuel Deutsch, Literary Remains, 8vo, Lond. 1874, p. 174, “Egypt, 


Kagabu’s famous E 


ryptian Fairy-tale, written for the rown-Prince 


sh Museum, ends: “May the God Toth guard 


Ancient and Modern”. It is interesting to call to mind that Moses was educated at the court of this Rameses II. 
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Brooch has RUN®, the Swedish Istaby stone has RUNYA, the Norse Einang stone has RuNo, all in 
ac. pl. fem. and all in Old-Northern letters. 

Now this Name anwotr! is peculiar, As far as I wote it is otherwise unknown in all 
Scandinavia, unheard of in Saxland, not found in Germany, never met with elsewhere, except — as 
above, borne by the ‘Gothic” (that is, when loosely applied to immense bodies of adventurers and 
free-lances, “Barbarian’) ‘‘King” defeated and taken prisoner by Aétius in Gaul anno 430, and after- 
wards at a very early time in England. 

And it is not only the same name on the Golden Blink and the Golden Triens, but it is on 


AIN, the other says: KING, 


each the same name with the same military title. The one says: CHOSEN CAPT. 
which at that time meant about the same thing — the warriors CHOSE their King” or Leader for the 
period of their inroad or foray or expedition, after which each member of the war-band was as free as 
before. By degrees, when lands and settlements were gained, the office and title had a tendency to 
become hereditary, at least were generally transferred to some able adult of the same family, — but 
this came later, later still the strict claim of Son or nearest heir. At first the title of King was borne 
by any Chief on Sea or Land who could gather a fighting-troop about him. 

Add hereto, that both these stamps are Heathen. The one invokes the war-god THuR, the 
other shows the famous RING-oATH of the Pagans. 

And both are about contemporary. Their workmanship and character show that they were 
struck about 500—550. 

In England, as I have said, this rarest of names re-appears. It is found here and there in 
our oldest skin-books and Charters, and at last becomes of national importance as borne by a powerful 
magnate, a family owning wide lands and high civil titles. Especially in the 8th and 9th centuries 
(when our written sources flow more abundantly) is this uncommon name conspicuous in English history. 
Their great home-freehold, their oTHEL, seems to have been in Somersetshire. Such a valuable 
possession the new comer would of course have to defend against all after comers, and hence our pages 


are full of older-settled Northmen driving back, if possible, the fresh swarms of their countrymen from 


beyond sea who would wrest their rich estates from them. So here In 845 an aNwULr (his name 
variously spelt in the documents) was “Alderman” or “Earl” or Duke” (‘‘Dux”. Comes”) of Somerset, 


and at the head of his shiremen he battled gallantly against the Danish and other Scandinavian heathen 


Wikings who were then harrying the land. The Old-English Chronicle (Parker Ms., Earle’s ed. p. 66) say 


“845, Her EANULF ALDORMAN mid Sumurseetum This year fought BANULF, ALDERMAN, with his 
and Ealchstan bisc. and Osric aldorman mid Dorn- Somersetmen, and also Ealchstan Bishop and Osric 
setum gefuhton st Pedridan-mupan wip Deniscne | Alderman with their Dorset-men they fought at his 
here and per micel wel geslogon and sige side at the Parrot-mouth against the Danish Army, 
namon.” and there made great slaughter and got the victory. 


Now I think all these links can be put together. Apparently, in 430 a Swedish-Gothic folk- 
king called anwutr fights in the ranks of the Goths in Gaul, but is defeated and made prisoner. 
Doubtless ransomed or for a time in Roman pay and service, he returns to his country. How long or 
short his life or his son’s. we cannot say. People sometimes lived very long then as now. But his son 
or grandson strikes this beautiful golden Bracteate for cuNIMUNDIA, and sword in hand among bands of 
other Northmen gains broad lands in England. Here he strikes the golden Triens for the commerce of 
his people. In general features it follows Roman types, and may have been struck in a revived Roman 
English mint.» In time his race are no longer kinglets, but become great chiefs and barons in the 


English monarchy. Thereafter they disappear. New times, new men. 


1 A couple of Scandinayian sayans haye thought that we must read z L, not NwiL, there being a mark on the first 


fh (c) which makes it F (#). I cannot see anything of the kind. There is a tiny score or flaw, but it is nothing more than one 
of those small dints which we find on all stampt metallic pieces, and often on Bracteates, even where no “letter” can be thought of. 


But I requested the great Danish Numismatist and Archeologist Herbst to examine the electrotype in the Museum here, This he 


has done most carefully, and writes to say that the small imperfection in question is, in his opinion, of no consequence, and that the 


rune is L, not #. — But eyen if it were it would still be only a variation of the same name anwutr. The different sounds 
and spellings of this wor or vLF or our, especially where it is a mere unaccented falling syllable, are endless. I began to count 
those in Férstemann (under his name vuir), but stopf when I had come to 35. In Scandinayian-runics they are legion. 


2 


“Cette conformité de poids me persuade que les Frangois imiterent les Romains dans la fabrication de leurs Monnoyes. 


Ils purent mesme se servir de leurs Ouyriers & de leurs machines, aprés quils se furent emparez, en entrant dans les Gaules, de la 
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But if this 


history, and for the first time Scandian objects bearing the Old-Northern Runes are brought in contact 


so be, we have here the first tie connecting the Bracteates with acknowledged 


with our regular annals. I may be so much the more excused in drawing this conclusion, as this is the 
only instance in which | have ventured to give any such loose Old-Northern piece a direct historical 


application. In this case I think we must accept this as historical, or we shall carry scepticism too far. 


No. 76. 
DALUM, N. TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


From the original, in the University Museum, Christiania. 


I have to thank my learned friend Prof. Olaf Rygh, of Christiania, for this addition to my 
Blink-hoard, and for all the information with regard to the circumstances under which it was found. 
As Prof. Rygh points out, not only the grounds of Dalum but all the districts round about 
abound in grave-hows. Dalum itself is only a short distance from the famous Mere, where, at all events 
somewhat later, towards the close of heathendom, was the head-temple of this region (Inner Tronyem). 
The Bracteate before us was found in November 1868, in a grave-chamber built up of flat 
stones, 10 feet long, 2 feet 6 broad and from 2 feet 6 to 3 feet high. This kist was in a large mound 
on the lands of Dalum, in the Parish of Sparboen, North Tronyem. It contained 


1. Two golden blinks struck from the same die, each weighing 47 2s; type, a man’s head 


turned to the right over a fourfooted horned animal, the whole surrounded by a crans of raised points, 
of which several occur also here and there on the field. — 2. A golden blink, as here engraved, weight 
35 ws. As usual, all these Bracteates have the bead-rim and loop. — These three pieces are 
Nos. 4565—7 in the Christiania University Collection. — 8. A spiral gold-ring (bullion or money ring), 
two rounds, nothing cut off, 21 Carats gold, weight 1 Lod 4 #s Norse. — 4. Some broken Bronze 
ornaments. — 5. A Brooch. — 6. Fragments of a Sword, a Spear and a Shield-boss, of iron. — 
7. Some bones. — 8. Some small things of iron, too much damaged to be recognized. 

This little hoard is so much the more interesting as Bracteates are so seldom found together 
with other forn-laves, and especially in graves. It is also worthy of note that this is the most 
northerly Bracteate yet found, in conjunction with that from the near-lying Inderoen, pickt up in 1842 
(Thomsen’s Atlas No. 185). — This Dalum piece is not a runic blink, strictly so called, for the runes 
are dubious; but it is clearly struck from a runic original, and is another example of the ‘barbarous- 


runic” types which arise in this way from striking copies of copies of copies. 


ville de Treves ot les Romains ayoient une fabrique de Monnoye, de mesme qu’A Lyon & a Arles, ....... Les Gots qui habiterent 
TEspagne firent aussi, selon Coyarruvias, faire des sols d'or du mesme poids que ceux des Empereurs. ....... Les Bourguignons & 


les autres peuples, qui s’emparerent des Provinces de l'’Empire dans I'Occident, eurent aussi bien que les Frangois & les Visigots leur 
dans T’établissement d'une 


sol, leur demi-sol, & leur tiers de sol. ....... Il n’aurait pas été de la bomne politique de changer, 
nouyelle domination, les Monnoyes, qui sont le fondement du commerce & le lien de la societé.” Le Blanc, Traité Hist. des Monnoyes 
de France. 4to. Amsterdam 1692, p. 38. — As to the absolute necessity of the “barbarian” chiefs providing circulating medium for 
their commerce, we must remember what Zosimus tells us (3, 145), that under Julian (A. D. 357) 800 ships visited the English coasts 


for the Corn trade. 
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No. 77. 
BASTLEACH TURVILLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? Found in 1868 or beginning of 1869. ? Now in private English hands. Engraved (after drawings on 


the wood by Prof. J. MAGNUS PETERSEN) from gutta-percha squeezes kindly forwarded to me by the Rev. D. H. HAIGH. 


The existence of this piece was first made known to me by our great English coin-kenner 
Mr. Haigh, who said, in a letter dated Erdington, April 19, 1869: ‘There has also turned up a precious 
little gold coin with this legend BMYutIX¥.” Since then (in the Numismatic Chronicle, London 1869) 
my departed friend engraved this trimessis (Vol. 9, Pl. 5, No. 4). His text is: 

“Obv. — Bust to the right, head surrounded by a beaded circle; legend, unmeaning letters, 
OIAA, continued by a succession of lines in zigzag, and dots; the die-sinker apparently tired of forming 
letters he did not understand. 

«Rev. — A cross on three steps; legend in runes, BEAU: TIGO. PI. V, fig. 4. 

“Of these letters one only is doubtful — the fourth. I had thought it might have been R, 
but as the second stroke is not inclined to the first, I now think it can only be v. I take B as 
standing for r, (as on some of the coins of Ailfred), and read Feaw tigo, ‘ten moneys”. Fea is a “fee”, 


“money”, and of the plural in wu, we have many examples in the Durham ritual, and the ancient glo 


8 
of the Psalter of St. Augustine; and this old word for “ten”, lost in our branch of Teutonic speech, is 
preserved in the Gothie tgus. The unit, of course, is the penny. The gold penny of Henry III, weighing 
45,2 


67,8 grains; and the triens, which should weigh 22,6 grains, would be worth ten pence. The fact that 


rains, and current for twenty pence, would require the mancus, value thirty pence, to weigh 


these coins are usually one or two grains short of these weights may be accounted for by the wear 


of circulation. This piece, found at Eastleach Turville, in Gloucestershire, but on the borders of Oxford- 


shire, illustrates another, of the same workmanship and type, found in the latter county at Dorchester, 
and figured in the Num. Chron., vol. tv, p. 31.” 

I dare not follow my learned friend in his above ingenious reading. The second limb of the 
R or N is so variously placed, more or less bending inwards or outwards, that, when the top is broken 
or cut off or from shortness of the metal blank not struck, as here, we can only be guided by the 
context. And in this place I think the rune can only have been R. B for F, at the beginning of a word 
(AELBRED for AELFRED is a very different thing) is most hazardous and unlikely, and the more as I 


cannot see how FEAU (cattle; property; money’sworth; money) ever could mean a ptece of money, a 


coin! — Still less could tao in apposition with a noun ever mean ten. The M. Goth. micus is as little 
found alone for ten as the Icelandic t1cR or the O. Engl. te, this ancient word being only used as the 
second element in numeral compounds, thus M. Goth. Twat-ticyus, pReis-ricyus, Icel. TUTTUGU, PRIRTIGIR, 
O. Engl. twEN-Tie, pRIT-TIG, twenty, thirty, altho in M.G. and partly in Icel. both words may be inflected. 
But otherwise the M. G. word for ten is TatnuN, the Icel. tiv (the N fallen away), the O. E. TEN, TYN, 
O. North-Engl. also te (the N fallen away). — Nor do I believe that such an extraordinary reading as 
ten pieces-of-money was ever found or heard of, or anything like it, on any old coin of this kind 
anywhere in Europe. At least I have never met with an example of the like, and Mr. Herbst thinks 
it impossible. 

I therefore hold fast to my original interpretation, communicated by me to Mr. Haigh but not 
approved by him. I take the whole to be one word, and this a mansname as so commonly: 

BMY RIX 
BEARTIGO, 

thus Bearti(n)Go, with the old nominative-ending still left. We have an O. E. sriarmc in Kemble, 
3, 394 (the O. G, BERTING for BERTINGO, aS we can see from the mansname INGO, the womans-name 


BERTINGA) and it is still a common English name as BarTiNG and BRicHtINc. The N. I. Nickname is BIRTINGR. 
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4 


Here we meet the original Old-Northern ¥ for a, instead of the later provincial English ¥, and 
the O. N. mark for ce, while the primitive O. N. rune for o (g) has given way to the provincial 


English ®. — The date of this rare piece is probably about the 5th century. 


No. 78. 
NASBJERG, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Drawn by Prof. magnus Perersen from the original in the Danish Old-Northern Museum. 


On wood by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


In the last days of June 1870 Hans Nielsen’s daughter was raising on end some ling-turf cut 
on the heath between Skonager and Nesbjerg hamlets, in the Parish of Neesbjerg, Skads Herred, North 
Jutland. While so doing, she remarkt 2 golden “plates” (= Bracteates) at the bottom of a turf, and 
by degrees found altogether 12 such golden blinks. One of these she took to a village goldsmith, and 
got it made into a ring. The others were given up to the authorities, and came to the Danish 
Museum in July 1870. — Six of these precious pieces bore Old-Northern runes. The largest, of which 
only one was found, is that now before us, No. 78. Of No. 79 two copies were pickt up, both struck 


from the same die. Of No. 80 there were three exemplars, all from one pattern. Besides these there 


were 4 other Bracteates, all from the same die, showing the broken-fragment type, and 2 others still 
rawer, struck from one punch, of the snake-bit type. There were also some small pieces of broken 
gold-work. All these things would seem to be from the 5th or 6th century. 

This blink appears to show a type rudely imitated from a Classical original. The letters are 
coarse but clear, and I believe are not barbarous. They are reverst, as usual. Beginning on the left of 
the head we have 7, 1, the peculiar Runic-and-Roman s, #, c, ¢, — then a dividing point — u (shortened 
by omission of the connecting bar), u, another shortened H, #, R, #, Ne and v. This form of the ne, 
one of its manifold variations, is also found on the Silver-inlaid Runie Spear-head found in Russia. 
(See under THE GoTrHic MaRcH). Another scarce shape occurs on Bracteate No. 90. — I think then 


that we may read: 
TISHCG HU H#RANGU. 


1@ HEWED (cut this) for-the-lady-HERANGA. 
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No. 79. 
NASBIJERG, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


From the original in the Danish Museum by Prof. MacNUS PETERSEN. On wood by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


Same general type and character as No. 78, with which it was found. But here the rune- 
clusters are differently arranged. The one, beginning on the top right, has the letters in the usual way. 
The other, beginning at the top and going down on the left, has the staves reverst, and is therefore 
redd from right to left. Here, as often, the first rune is so formed that it may be taken as either M 


or p. Apparently we must read: 
DAITUHA LILIAHIWU. 


DAITUHA to-the-lady-LILIA@1WA. 


No. 80. 


NASBJERG, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


From the original in the Danish Museum by Prof. magnus PETERSEN. On wood by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


See No. 78. This elegant golden blenket will always remain doubtful, because the last word 
(in reverst runes) — for want of room — is contracted. The vowels are left out. Usually, in this 
case, it is the light vowel 1, which is supposed to be included in the foregoing stave. Hence I venture 
to look on this as a kind of Burial-medal in memory of a deceast Chieftain, and translate: 

NIUWILE LPN (= LIPIN). 
NIUWILA 18-LITHEN (departed, gone, dead). 

But as Lin properly means merely departed, gone, it may here signify out on foray, gone on some war- 
expedition. Future finds may help us. 

Since the above was written, has appeared Prof. Bugge’s “‘Bemerkninger” in Aarboger tip No 


Oldk. 1871. At p. 217 he gives the name as Niuwia (his 4 is my #), but can not explain LPN. 
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No. 81. 
? MECKLENBURG. 


From the original in the Danish Museum. Drawn by Prof. maGNUS PETERSEN, engraved by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


An unusually barbarous golden blink, but the type is the common one — a man on horseback, 
probably trampling on a dragon. It was formerly in Thomsen’s collection, but is now in the Cheaping- 
haven Museum, to which it was left by will with Thomsen’s other bracteates, In his paper “Om 
Guldbracteaterne” (Annaler f. Nord. Oldk. 1855, p. 813, No. 115) Thomsen tells us that is was found 
somewhere in Mecklenburg, but he gives no details as to where and when, and this statement may 
therefore be unfounded. He obtained it from the Cabinet of B. Friedlinder in Berlin. 

This piece is engraved in the ‘Atlas for Nordisk Oldkyndighed”, No. 115, but very incorrectly. 
Worsaae has had it re-engraved for his essay on the Symbols occurring on the Bracteates (Aarboger 
f. Nord. Oldk. og Hist. 1870), where it is given on plate 17, fig. 4. 

My reason for having this blink recopied is, that it bears the mark Y, which we could not 
see in the bad plate in the Atlas — where it is given as +. Now this Y is never found on the 
bracteates as @ mere ornament or symbol, but always as a letter, the vowel a, Therefore I presume that 
it is a letter here also. Not to speak of the long-inscribed, many of the blinks bear short stave-groups, 
sometimes only 4 runes, occasionally (Nos. 15, 16, 33, 34) only 38, now and then (Nos. 21, 63) only 2, 
and once (No. 69) only 1. Here is apparently another example of a bracteate bearing only 1 letter. 
But, if so, it is of course only a contraction, and if a contraction it is then necessarily the first letter 
of a name or some other word. Thus this is an additional proof that this Y (here a tip-letter) cannot 
be the end-letter -r. I take it to be here as elsewhere 

y 
A. 

But should the -r men demur, and say that Y is here a sign or symbol and no letter, I 
answer that it may be so, and that this piece will then belong to that large class yclept rwneless 
bracteates. — In like manner one of the Arrows found in Nydam Moss (see Vol. 1, p. 800) bears the 


same A. Jf a letter, it cannot be end-R. 


No. 82. 
KILLERUP, FYN, DENMARK. 


From the original in the Danish Museum. Drawn by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, on wood by J. F, ROSENSTAND. 


From the middle of February to the beginning of April 1874 the Farm-laborer and Danne- 
brogsmand Hans Rasmussen of Eiby Mark was engaged in cultivating a paddock belonging to the 
geome Hans Rasmussen in Killerup, Fyn. In a spot in this enclosure he found from time to time a 
Sambar of old-laves of gold or electrum, which he duly forwarded to the National Danish Old-Northern 


Museum. For the following list and details I am indebted to the kindness of Archivary C. F. Herbst, 


the Keeper of the Museum. 
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1. No. C, 1767. Two small bits of a Golden Bracteate, the top part bearing 4 Old-Northern 
runes. See the engraving above. 

2, No. C, 1764. A second Golden Blink, weighing 3,7 grammes. Also a rune-bearer. 

8. No. C, 1765. A third similar ornament, nearly 1'/,// in diameter, set in a grooved ring, 
and with an eye ‘/;’ broad. In the center are the same wild twistings (‘‘a serpent cut in two”) as on 
Plate 9 in the Atlas for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, and round this type is a border 2%/,“ broad, in which 
is a line of xxx-marks. 

4. No.C, 1766. A like Bracteate, struck from the same die, but only 1“ in diameter. Also 
with a grooved ring, but the ear is only ‘/,” broad. It has a narrow smooth border. 

5. No.C, 1773. The half of a like Golden Blink, of the same type as 1765, 1766. Is 1*/,. 
in diameter, and has a grooved ring. Has no loop for suspension, which may have belonged to the 
lost half. Weight 1,5 grammes. 

6. No. C, 1768. Only the loop of a Golden Bracteate, 2'/,/” broad. May or may not have 
belonged to the foregoing number. 

7. No.C, 1769. A fitting for a Sword-sheath, of gold, 2” long and 5/ broad, made out of 
a band of gold flat inside but half-round above, 1*/,/“ broad, spirally bent in nearly 4 turns. 

8. No. C, 1770. A Golden Finger-ring, of a band of gold 2'/,/” broad, soldered together, 
with a section as thus «. Inside, to make it not so wide for the finger, is soldered a small golden 
plate 5’ long. 

9. No. C, 1771. Two Golden spiral Rings, about the size of small Finger-rings. Both are 
made of thick eight-edged thread. The one has nearly 2*/,, the other 1°/,, turns. 

10. No. C, 1772. Fifteen bits of Ring-gold, cut off. Two are of thickish round bars, 3 of 
thinnish round thread, the other 10 of many-sided golden bars. Some have a large proportion of silver. 

This outline will be sufficient to give an idea of the character and age of this gold-find. Some 
of the Bracteates would seem older than the others, but all are of an early date. 


If we now examine the letters on this Golden Blink, we shall see that they are plain and clear: 
UNDA. 


But we cannot tell whether this is the whole inscription. Perhaps some runes may have gone before, 
and we have here only the end of the word, apparently in either case a Proper Name. 

Besides some runish Jetters, this Blink also bears a costly and rare type, which we can happily 
identify in spite of so much of the piece having perisht. It is that interesting motive, the Emperor 
the Ceesar and Victory, which is the key to the lately discovered Barbaric Northern Gems. Accordingly, 
I take this opportunity of here giving my remarks on this class of antiquities, mostly printed in 
Danish in “Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed”, Kjobenhavn 1873, 8vo, pp. 50—56. The substance of 
this article is also given in German by Miss J. Mestorf, in ‘Zeitschrift f. Schlesw.-Holst. Landeskunde”, 
Vol. 5, Kiel 1875, 8vo, pp. 179—185. 


THREE “BARBARIC-CLASSICAL” GEMS, 


FOUND IN DENMARK. 


In “Berliner Gesellschaft ftir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte”, Sitzung am 11 
November 1871, 8vo, p. 11, is an engraving of a curious piece, found near Sonderborg in the iland of 
Als, South Jutland, Denmark, rudely carved or rather scratcht with 3 standing figures. This I here 


reproduce, full size, photo-xylographt by J. F. Rosenstand.‘ It is now in the Berlin Museum. 


1 The accompanying German text is as follows: — “Herr Beyrivh zeigt einen 


Runenstein yon Alsen. 


Derselbe wurde 6 Fuss tief zu Sonderburg (Insel Alsen) im W urzelgeflechte eines horizontalliegenden Baumes gefunden. 


Er ist ein mit sonderbaren, eingrayirten Figuren tanzender Menschen und mit sogenannten Binderunen geschmiickter dunkler, rundlich 


oyaler, blaulichen Schimmer und Fettglanz zeigender Stein, yon 3 Cent. Linge und 2,5 Cent. Breite.” 
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This object, clearly not “Runic” and of Glasspaste not stone', is exceptionally interesting. It 
belongs to a class of antiquities excessively rare, and hitherto not discust, but which would seem to 
throw fresh light on Scandinavian civilization in the Early Iron Age. 

We see on examination that the 2 spreading sculptures above the figures are Palm-branches, 
or something such, not runes or bind-runes or birds, and the 3 figures below are not dancing men but 
persons standing upright. EB . 

On my showing the above to Archivary Herbst, he at once agreed that it bore no runes and 
was a barbarous gem, but he also kindly pointed out that the Old-Northern Museum possest a similar 


piece, nearly identical. This I here give, Chemityped full size by Prof. Magnus Petersen: 


It was presented to the Museum in 1860 by Candidate Jacobsen, as found by him on a 
ploughed field near Agerup, Roskilde, Somme Herred, Sealand, and is numbered 19,021: Like the Als 
exemplar, it -is a thin layer of blue glass-paste, let into a body of black glass-paste. The design is 


absolutely the same as on the former piece, only here the Palm-branches are a little lar, 
Fortunately, while preparing for the préss a notice of these two striking objects, a third came into my 


hands for which I have also to thank the friendly help of Archivary Herbst. It is a similar glass-paste, 


blue upon black, found deep in the earth at Roskilde in the summer of 1872, and has since been given 
to the Danish Museum by the landowner C. Selchau, df Selchausdal in Holbek’s Amt. I here com- 


municate it, full size, as drawn by Prof. M. Petersen and engraved on wood by Hr. Rosenstand: 


As we see, it is smaller than the others, and therefore the Palm-branches are omitted, but 
otherwise the representation is the same, and this is roughly scratcht-in by the like process and in a 
similar style as the more complete specimens. All three are so remarkably alike, that they are 
seemingly the work of the same man, or at least might have come from one and the same workship 
and are nearly of the same age. 

The material, small glass-paste roundlets or ovals, is well known to antiquarians, as an article 
of Roman manufacture largely used in the early Imperial centuries by Roman artists, on which to 
produce cheap impressions of gems for Seals and Decorations. All our Museums can show specimens, 
ibed, they were doubtless also articles of commerce. 


often whole groups, of these Roman pastes. Unins 
One of these unengraved pastes is in the Danish Museum, No. 8537, whither it came from the old 


“Kunstkammer”, where it bore the name ‘Absalon’s Ring”. It is a golden Finger-ring, on whose field 


is cut in later runes DARK+I BR (orga) a common olden mansname’, with 5 other marks, all alike, 


rr vy, Ledebur bemerkt 


1 Both these facts are acknowledged in the samé Journal. ‘Sitzung am 9 Marz 1872”, p.8: — ‘He 


vten Glaspaste diirften als Auguren anzusprechen sein, 


. Die Darstellung der 3 hageren Gestalten auf der letater Sitzung yo 
die aus dem Fluge zweier Vogel (in denen freilich Runen nicht zu erkennen sind) dey Willen der Gutter deuten. 
Should the x be a “stung” Y and therefore 6 (not a Roman x), which is possible, we then have THoRGAIR. 

a “stung 


2 


32 
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to fill in, — surrounding a small Roman glass-paste roundlet (blue let into a body of black) on which 
nothing has ever been caryed. See this engraved in Worsaae’s “Nordiske Oldsager”, 2nd ed. No. 440, 
No. 350 in Ist ed. 

The type is unique on these pieces. It is far removed from the grotesque combinations of 


the Egyptian and Gnostic schools, and as little does it belong to that rare class of carvings which 
show a Skeleton and Wine-vase (‘Eat and drink, for tomorrow you die!"), the germ of that large art- 
group which became the “Dance of Death”, ‘Dance Macabre” of the middle age. The objects before 
us are rather barbarized copies’ copies of some Classical or Imperial subject, not now easy to identify. 


Several such desions, very near to that here before us, occur on Classical Imperial Coins, but nothing 


as yet as far as I know has been found which can be lookt on as the ewact prototype from which 


these pastes have sprung. 


But we have another class of Scandinavian remains from the Early Iron Age which also grew 
up, origina ly, from rude imitations of Classical Imperial Coins, — the well-known ornaments called 
Golden Bracteates. Four of these, engraved in Thomsen’s Atlas, offer a design very near to that of our 
“No. 70, 


pastes. I refer to his Nos. 69%, 702, 71 and 72, all found in Denmark. Of these he say 


on which the representation is most distinct, we will try to describe; a winged Victory stretches out a 
wreath before a Candelabrum or Altar; a crowned Prince, followed by a Warrior who wields a down- 
turned spear, goes towards her with a kind of sceptre in his hand. Over these figures flies a bird, and 
a Serpent (not on Nos. 71, 72) bites the heel of the Prince.” — In my text*, I simply spoke of this 
group of Bracteates as “representing or symbolizing a Triumph, “Victory” or Homage.” — On the 
pastes we have a central figure with his head turned to the left, with another personage on his right 
whose head is also turned to the left. The man on the left has his face to the right. 


Now let us examine Thomsen’s No. 69, my No. 10: 


Here we have a central figure. Prince or Emperor, head to the left, bearing a Standard, and 
standing on the prow of a vessel or on a chariot. The head below is probably that of a Serpent 
biting his heel. Behind him, head to the left, is a captain or warrior bearing a downturned spear. On 
the left is a Winged Victory, bearing a Palm and offering the Triumphal Wreath to the Emperor. 
Above this latter is a Bird, probably a Barbarian rather than a Roman symbol. — Herewith we will 
compare Thomsen’s No. 71, drawn from the original in the Museum. by Prof. M. Petersen, engraved on 


wood by Rosenstand: 


A 


s we see, exactly the same as the last, only more barbarous. ‘The Palm is now close to 


the Emperor. Only the foot and a small part of the body of the Bird is visible. 

Now let us look at the glass-pastes. The group is the same. The Emperor in the centre, 
only the Standard has fallen away. The Chieftain to the right, or else a winged Victory, and a winged 
Victory to the left. No wreath or Palm. Instead of these, two Bale ec tes are Same the readne! 
the Emperor, while there is no Bird. On the smallest paste the Palms also have been omitted. — 


But as we know, nothing is more common in olden art than for designs to be reverst. This is 


' Bearing a few runes. In my Old-Northern Runic Monuments No. 10, Vol. 2, p. 
. — § Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 1855, p. 230. — 4 0.N.R.M. Vol. 


2 Runic. O.N.R.M. No. 11, 
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especially the case with the Golden Bracteates. where we have several double series, one with the 


figure or figures to the right and the other showing them on the left. So here. The other 2 Blinks 


have the same design, but turned round. — First we take Thomsen’s No. 70, my No. 11: 


As on the foregoing. Emperor (and Standard, and Worm gnawing at the heel), Warrior (and 
Spear), Victory W inged and with Palm and Wreath. Above, the Bird. — Compare with this Thomsen’s 


Jo. 79 Spee tea A fa Bo é , 
No, 72, drawn from the original by Prof. Petersen and engrayed by Rosenstand: 


Here all is the same, only delightfully barbarous. The Emperor looks like a ghost or an 
ogre, and his standard is something mystic and wonderful; the “respectable” part of the Captain is his 
Spear; the Victory has lost one of her wings as well as her Palm. ‘The prow or chariot has become 
a few dots, on which the Emperor does not tread. — It would almost seem as if the Danish artists 
had begun this kind of imitation of Roman work by trying to produce Barbaric Gems. But this was 
perhaps too hard, and the pieces too difficult to multiply quickly, or unfavorably received as not so 
easy to wear as a striking ornament. So the next step was, to produce rude copies of the golden 
coins and medallions so common in the Imperial lands where so many of the Northmen had served or 
wandered or traded. And this succeeded beyond expectation, for the Northmen were excellent gold- 
smiths, and the Bracteates were admirable decorations for the male and female aristocracy of the 
period. And any number could be struck from the same die. while the setting might be large or 
small, cheap or costly, at the option of the buyer. By degrees the classical designs became more and 
more nationalized, and runic letters and Northern marks and symbols took, the place of mere Roman 
types. . But the details of this whole question are still very obscure to us. ‘This little handful of 
contemporaneous glass-pastes is one unexpected help and illustration. 


There can be little doubt, with these Golden Bracteates before us and remembering the many 


Triumphal Imperial Coins still left, that the motive of these Scandinavian glass-pastes has been taken 
from some now lost or not yet engraved Classical Imperial Coin or Medallion, whose principal design 
has been: The Emperor, Labarum in hand, standing on the prow of a galley or on his war-chariot, — 


saluted by the Caesar who bears a reverst spear, — while a Winged Victory advahces to do him 


homage and to offer the wreath and the palm. To show what I mean, | add a few such pieces taken 


only from one older volume’, which happens to be lying by me. Certain it is that these Barbaric 


1] mention those of this class engraved in J. Musellii Numismata Antiqua, fol., Vol. 1, Veron 17) 
(81—96). Brass. Rever: 


Emperor with a Wreath in her right. His left hand holds a Spear, his 7i 


: To the left a winged Victory, Palm-branch in her left hand, crowning 
Tab. 48, No. 7. — 


‘ab. 63, No. 9, — 


2 Figures. vomit 


ht a Thunderbolt. Below, S§. 


b. 50, No. 6. — rasan. (98-—117). Ditto. Same. spar optimo princiri. Below. S.C. T 
. To the left a Winged Victory with Palm in left arm presents a Wreath with right hand to Emperor, 
whose left hand holds a Spear. concorpia miLitvm. Below. S. Tab. 234, No. 7. — propus. (278—282). Brass. To right a Winged 


Victory, whose left hand holds a Palm, her right crowning with a Wreath the Emperor. His left grasps a Spear, his right a globe. 


Ditto. Same. 


FLORIANUS, (276). Bra 


REStIIVT RBIs. Between figures, II. Below, XXI. Tab. 235, No. 9. — Ditto, Same. Brass. Winged Victory to left. ResTITVTOR 
sarc. Below, VIXXI. ‘Tab. 235, No. 10, — Ditto. Same. Brass. coxcorvia minity. Tween figures, P. Below. xxinc. Tab. 236, 
No. 1. — uicinivs guior. (307—824). Brass. Winged Victory to left. Her left hand holds a staff or palm, her right presents a 


Wreath to Emperor, nude, whose left hand holds a Spear. Jovi ET VICT CONSER DDNN aVG ET CakS. Below, smk4. Tab. 246, No. 10. 


3 Figures. worvian u. Brass. (238). Winged Victory to left. Her left hand holds Palm, her right crowns with a 
Wreath Emperor who sits. His left hand grasps a baton, his right a Standard and another is near him. The legionary before him 
presents a Palm, and has a Spear in his right hand. vir(tus augg.) Below, S.C. Tab. 196, No. 


Left,’ Hercules, club on left arm, crowns Emperor (Caracalla) with a Wreath in his 


4 Figures. cera. (212). Brass. 
Behind Geta is a Winged 


right hand. Emperor’s right hand grasps right hand of his fellow-Emperor, whose left holds a Spear. 


Victory, advancing with a Wreath. Tab. 163, No. 9. Oe 
02 
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Gems, (like the Golden Bracteates belonging only to the Northmen, Scandinavia and England), . must 
date from about the 4th or Sth century.. They are another proof of the direct and indirect contact of 
Roman art with Scandinavia from about the time of Christ downwards, and belong to that large and 


increasing section of pieces which we may well call Romano- Barbaric. 


But since the above was written and up to this time (March 1875) 4 other such Barbaric 
Paste Gems have been found, so that the whole number known is now 7. — No. 4 was found at Finnerup 


in Sealand, Denmark, in 1874, and is in the hands of the lady of the Rev. Mr. Lind, then of Seby, Slagelse, 


who is now Bishop of Alborg. It is a glass paste about the same size as No. 1 and No. 2 and of 
the same type and work. Only, the robe-like lines jutting out below the arms of the two outside 


figures are three, not two. The palm-branches are bushy and stumpy, something like starry noseg 


but have not the least resemblance to birds. — No. 5 was bought in Stockholm in the summer of 1874 
by my distinguisht countryman John Evans. It is almost identical with the Als exemplar, but has no 
Palm-branches. He procured it there from a Dealer, who believed he had received it from Skane in 
South Sweden, formerly a Danish land. — Nos. 6 and 7 have turned up at the beginning of this year 
(1875), fortunately recognized by Med. Dr. Max Bartels of Berlin. He found them on a small Reliquary 
of the 14th century, which is richly decorated with Gems. It is of wood, in the shape of a Gothic 
Church, painted all round with Saints in tempera. All the Gems are cut in a noble style, two only 


excepted. ‘The larger of these shows 3 figures, with palms above, the smaller 2 figures with a palm 


between them. Tho the figures are slenderer, more meager and taller, these pieces are ewactly of the 
same make and barbaric type as those engraved by me above, so similar that I need not repeat them. 
On’ the larger one the Palms are smaller, and look more like Birds. Dr. Bartels has made an 
interesting communication hereon in the Proceedings of ‘Berliner Gesellschaft f. Anthrop., Ethnol. u. 
Urgeschichte” for Jan. 1875. He agrees with me in my appreciation of these pieces, aud judges them 
to belong to Danish or Northern Art. Either therefore the Shrine must have wandered from Denmark to 
Germany, or some Danish Pilgrim must have given the Gems to the Church where the Reliquary was kept. 

January 1876. Happily we have now No. 8. In Nov. 1875 the Danish Archeol 
Dr. Sophus Miiller kindly 


informed me that during his antiquarian tour, from which he had just 
returned, he had accidentally met with yet another such “Barbaric Gem” lying in a drawer of loose 
unimportant things in the “Samlung der deutschen Gesellschaft” at Leipzig, at the same time handing 
me a rough sketch. I immediately entered into communication with Dr. Bruno Stiibel, the Curator of 
the Museum, and that gentleman in the most obliging way forwarded me impressions in sealing-wax 
and plaster of the curious paste. From these I give it here, carefully drawn by Prof. M. Petersen and 


engraved on wood by J. F. Rosenstand. 


It is, as we see, of the 2-figure type, and a valuable connecting link from the distinctness 
with which the Wing is cut on the Victory. Unfortunately, Dr. Stiibel regrets that he can give no 
information as to when or whence this Paste came to the Collection. No memorandum or entry of any 
kind exists concerning it. 


Dec. 1878. I have to thank Dr 


Miller for another such piece, No. 9, found by him during 
another tour on the continent. It is a similar glass-paste, 2 colors, of the usual size, at bears ally 
1 figure. Tt is one of the many ornaments let-in on the shrine of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
is fixt. to the right of the representation of the Virgin Mary. — At p- 862 of Dr. H. Schliemann’s 
Mycenez (8vo, London, 1878), he engraves 3 Lentoid Gems. The middle one (No. 540), of dark red 


agate, was found by some peasants not very low down in a field, on the site of Phenicé. It bears 2 


rude figures barbarously cut-in, very much in the same style as the Glass gems we are now considering. 


Whence it came and when it was lost, no one can say. 
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KILLERUP, FYN, DENMARK. 


From the original in the Danish Museum, No. Ci 1764. Drawn by Prof. Magnus PETERSEN, on wood by 


J. F, ROSENSTAND. 


See the text to No. 82. Same type as my Nos. 35—41,b (pp. 544—546), and, as far as [ 
can see, bears substantially the same name (= INGE or INewe). See the Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 945. As 
so often, so here, I take the side-stroke or beginning of the frame to be 1. We then have n and Kk 


and 1, thus 
INKI. 


No. 84. 


HILLEROD, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


From the original in the Danish Museum. Drawn by Prof. maGNUS PETERSEN, on wood by J. F. ROSBNSTAND- 


See Nos. 35—41,b, and 83. — This Golden Bracteate was found in Sept. 1874 in ground 
belonging to the widow of the yeoman Bendt Nielsen, by her son Niels Bendtsen. This farm is near 
Hillerod, N. W. of Kjobenhavn. Weighs 14,4 grammes. Archivary Herbst adds, that in olden days, 
on the spot where this Blank turned up, stood a grave-how called “‘Ashoi”. At least so tradition 
states; but the mound has long been cleared away. The exact locality is Matr. No. 24 in “Lynge 
Gyde”, — Same type as No. 83, and also, as far as I can see, bearing the same name in substance, 


the N being nasalized as so often. We have y, then », then c, then a, thus the womans-name (rN@A): 
ig nasaliz 


YACA. 
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Nos. 85—87. 
GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Drawn by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, on wood by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


No. 85 was found at Burge in Gotland, and is my No. 45, b. See it described at my p. 874. 
I now think that the second reading there given (ELTIL) is the only correct one, the M (L) and % (7) 
close together, and repeat the engraving here for convenience of comparison. 

No. 86 is in type a variation of the above and of No. 45, only the runes are very indistinct, 
and inside within the beading runs a line of ornaments, consisting of the mark —, stampt in. Other- 
wise it is almost ¢dentical in detail with No. 45, so much so that it need not be engraved. It was 
found in 1873 at Allmungs, Hafdhem Parish, Gotland. Is now 4945 in the Stockholm Museum. Like 
Nos. 43, 44, 45, (which see), both these give the name: ELTIL. 

No. 87 was found with the next number in 1872 at Djupbrunns in the Hobergsaker, Hogrin 
Parish, Gotland. Together with these two pieces was taken up a little spiral ring of thick silver rod- 
wire, like the common golden spirals so often occurring in the middle of the Iron Age, as also a small 
Finger-ring of gilt silver or gold mixt with silver, very like to Nos. 609 and 610 of Dr. Montelius’ 
“Svenska Fornsaker”. All these things lay in a small box of copper, engraved No. 476 of “Svenska 
Fornsaker”. At the same time and more or less at the same place were found by another person 2U0 
Roman silver coins (Denarii), from the 1st & 2nd century after Christ; No. 4877 in the Stockholm 


Museum. These last 2 Golden Bracteates*have been kindly communicated by Dr. O. Montelius, together 


with the information concerning them. All 3 must therefore be redd, as far as I can see: 


ELTIL, 


No. 88. 
GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Drawn by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, on wood by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


Found with No. 87. Back-runes. Like Nos. 15, 16 bears only the mansname: 


ALU, 
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No. 89. 
UNKNOWN WHERE, — PROBABLY DENMARK. 


rn Prof. INTC ao > \7 g 
Drawn by Prof. magnus Perersen, on wood by J. FR. ROSENSTAND. 


Early in 1876 Archivary C. F. Herbst had occasion to refer to some of the nondescript and 
barbarous pieces in the late Councilor Thomsen’s famous and costly Collection of Coins. lately, by a 


generous arrangement between the family and some private Danish gentlemen, added to the great 


Danish Coin-Cabinet. In so doing, one of these strange pieces arrested his attention. - It struck him 
that it bore something like Old-Northern Runes. He obligingly communicated it to me; I carefully 
examined it and was of opinion that it was rune-inseribed, and that these staves were Old-Northern. 
Since then I have spent days in seeking out its meaning, in all possible lights, and have come to the 
following result. 

The object itself, here engraved full size, is of sttver, stampt only on one side. Its Museum No. 
is. 12,186; its weight 1,31 grammes. In fact it is in every way like an ordinary Old-English Silver 
Penny, or other such forn Coin of like value, except in not being struck on both sides, and not bearing 


any effi 


or such mark, only a few large letters which fill the whole space. In so far it is unique. 
We shall never be able to read it with absolute certainty, unless a better copy from the same die 
should turn up. As being of full silver value, it has been treated as any other silver Penny, has 
circulated from hand to hand, been often scratcht and notcht on both sides with a sharp tool to see 
whether it was good metal, and is ‘much worn at certain places. But I think there can be little doubt 
of what we can decipher, beginning in the middle on the left, after the 2 dots. 

hy (3 te kin, ==, ae piece is much worn here near the rim, but the letter has almost 
certainly been f, #, tho the traces of the upper arm are so slight that they could not be given by the 
artist. — 3. X, Ga, distinct. — 4. Y, a, undeniable, in spite of the friction at the top. — 5, 6. Have 
suffered so much, and the traces are so slight and so to be gathered only by the eye, that we never 
shall be sure. In my opinion the 2 staves were kX, No. — Thus an old Scando-Gothic mansname; 


probably racano; at all events a name. 


We then recommence, and find a verb, in the 3rd person past. — 1. & F. No manner of 
doubt. — 2, 3. FR, mm. Quite sure. — 4. b, TH, imperfect, the central part of the bow gone, but he 
would be a bold man who would deny that this was the rune. — 5. RB, m, followed by 2 dots. — 


Thus rampx, the well-known Scando-Gothic or rather Old-Northern verb, in the past tense and 3rd 
person, which we have already found so often and so variously spelt on Old-Northern runic pieces, 
signifying raweD, stampt, made, &e. 

I take it then that there is no reasonable doubt of what is before us, a mansname and a verb, 


the latter fully readable; as far as we can see, the whole: 


FAGANO FHEDE. 


ANO FAWED (made, stampt, this piece). 


G. 

The workmanship is heavy and coarse, and would seem to have been executed by a journeyman 
or beginner, practising in the noble art of cutting stamps for Bracteates or Runic Coins. He has taken 
a flan (blank) from the pile lying near him, and from his rude die has struck off some copies, of which 
only this one has come down to us. If so, it is A TRIAL PIECE from the olden days*. and as such stands 
alone in all collections. Its date we cannot fix, but the runes and language point to about the 


7th century. 


1 T have since added to my Cabinet a Trialpiece, Scandinavian, of far later date but very curious. It is of copper, large, 
cut on both sides with sentences, arms and mottoes, to show the artist’s skill, whose name it bears: GUDMUND sVENDSON sULPsiT. No 


date, but probably from the 17th century. Who the engraver was, I cannot guess. 
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No. 90. 
GETTORF, SOUTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Drawn on wood by Prof. MaGNUS PETERSEN, engraved by J, F. ROSENSTAND. 


In the autumn of 1876 a poor person found in a field at Gettorf, Duchy of Slesvig or South 
Jutland, 2 Golden Bracteates. They afterwards were bought by a merchant in Kolding, who sold the 
one, that here given, to the Kiel Museum, instead of the Danish Museum, to which it ought to have 
gone. It is not strictly runic, but Runic-Roman-Barbaric, and is meaningless. As the Director of the 
Kiel Museum declined to lend it to the Old-Northern Museum in Denmark for copying, it is here 
given from a tin-foil impression only, and is consequently not absolutely perfect in every very minutest 


detail. But it is more than sufficiently correct for all practical purposes. 


INO Bile 
GETTORF, SOUTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


This is the second Bracteate found at Gettorf. It is very beautiful, but I cannot engrave it, 
as the owner as yet declines to sell, publish or allow it to be engraved. Many persons, however, have 


seen it and copied the runes. The device is a very rude Head with the Fylfoot; on the right, running 


TREXP A 


TALINGWU, 


down, are the following staves: 


To-the-lady-TZLING WA. 
Here again, as often, we have the 1Nc-rune with its full sound and in a peculiar shape, the 


2 angles close together. See Bracteate No. 78, and the Kovel Spear-head (under the Gothic March). 


No. 92. 
LUND, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


From the original in the Lund Museun. Drawn by Prof. maGNUS PETERSEN, on wood by J, F. ROSENST. 


Silver Bracteate, probably a private die from which a certain number was struck for a 
Norwegian gentleman who wisht to obtain a specimen of the Danish artist's skill, and mayhap to 
commemorate some favor conferred upon him by the Danish king. This curious piece was found in 
Jan. 1878 in a garden in Lund, Skane, in olden days a province of Denmark. It came quickly as a 
gift to the University Museum, Lund, where it is now preserved. Characteristic for this unique example 


of early art is, that it is about the same size as the usual money of the period, that besides the head 
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Sivan ars. a 5 z A P aa, 
of the king it bears a second head low down on the right, and that the long inscription must be lookt 


upon as an evident proof that the engraver intended to show that he was master of all the alphabets, for 
he has purposely~ intermixt letters belonging to the Old-Northern Futhork, to the oldest Roman 


staverow, and to the later runes. Our greatest Scandinavian numismatist, Archivary C.F. Herbst, kindly 


informs me that the general type would seem to place this piece in the reign of KNupD Vv (Magnusson), 


king of Denmark from 1147 to 1154. He also approves my reading of the letters, which apparently 


must be as follows: 

Beginning under the figure we have a slanting 1, a Roman a, a Roman yv (=u), ‘ant, 2 
Roman L (the foot raised), an 1, an antique majuscule G, and an R slightly marred by the divisional 
dot. This gives us the nom. mansname 1viier, which answers to the common N. I. J6LGerR. 

Then we have the preposition 1. 

Next comes an gs, then an 1, then a very ancient M, as on the ‘Ruthwell Cross (7th century), 
and 1, which gives us stm, dat., apparently the important parish and district of seEM or SEEM near RIBE 
in North Jutland, Denmark. 

Then the plain verb, 8 s. p.. VAIHI, Fymr, made or struck, the p being an Old-Northern stave. 

This is followed by a slanting 1. a Roman a, a Romany, a Runic p, and a Roman IN, = TAUDINI, 
dat. mansname, equal to the well-known ©. Engl. mansname BADWIN. 

So the preposition 1. 

Followed by 8, then 1, — here a damage, but the upper part of Rand ¥ (Kk) — then a 
Roman o (here =w as often), so m, then a runic b (x), followed by N (uv) as a bind with the same 
Old-Roman M as in the word sim. This makes Brrkornum, dat. pl., BERGWIN, BERGEN, the well-known 
sea-town in the west of Norway. — Thus: 

IAULIGR I SIMI FYIDI IAUDINI I BIRKOIINUM. 
IAULIG IN SIM FAWED (made this) for-1AUpIN (= EA) WIN) IN BERGEN. 

Here the Jutlandic 1 prefix, O. Engl. 8, is very striking. Should this reading not be absolutely 
correct, at all events it is substantially so, as will be apparent from an examination of the original. 


But in this case it is the oldest mention of Bergen on any contemporary document. 


No. 93. 
WAPNO, POSEN, POLAND: 


All I know, or have been able to learn, about this Bracteate is the following extract from a 
letter by the Danish runologist Docent Dr. L. F. A. Wimmer on the rune-inscribed Spear-head found 
at Kovel in Volhynia. See p.181 of ‘Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Menschen im dstlichen Europa. 
Nach polnischen und russischen Quellen bearbeitet und herausgegeben yon A. Kohn & C, Mehlis”, Vol. 2, 
Jena 1879: — “On another Bracteate, found in 1850 or 1852 in Wapno south of the Netze in Posen, 
has been redd the name $4942 sapar, which answers to the Visigothic saparicus known at the date 
688." — As Dr. W. gives to f the power of A instead of = as usual, we have therefore here 


the mansname 
SHBER. 


This would seem to be the well-known name S#-BHR, S£4-BEAR. But it may be something else. It 
is a pity that Dr. W gave no details as to the place where this piece is kept and the person by whom 
the inscription was deciphered. In Cumberland, England, the place yclept seBarHam has gotten its name 
from a.settler or chieftain called separ. — The oldest dated runic Bell known to me is that at 
Burseryd, Smiland, whose long inscription is in Latin. Hr. P. G, Vistrand, who copied it in 1880, has 
favored me with a drawing of both the ‘Kampamna” itself and of the staves separately. It ends: BERO 


scripsit, This was in 1238. 


1 «auf einer anderen Brakteate, welche im Jahre 1850 oder 1852 in. Wapno, siidlich der Netze im Posenschen gefunden 


worden ist, hat man den Namen 44442 sadar entziffert, welcher dem im Jahre 683 bekannten wisigothischen Sabaricus entspricht.” 
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No. 94. 
SKIEN, SOLUM PARISH, LOWER THELEMARKEN, S. NORWAY. 


vn. On wood by 


From. the original in the Christiania Museum. Drawn by Prof. MAGNUS PETERS. 
J F. ROSEN. 


For the communication of this interesting golden blink I have. to thank the kindness of the 
Keeper of the Museum in Christiania, the distinguisht Norwegian antiquary Prof. Olaf Rygh. Besides 
information from time to time, and the gift of gutta-percha squeezes of both Bracteates, from which | 
obtained the electrotypes used by my artist, Prof. M. Petersen, he most obligingly drew up a detailed 
account of the whole find, with permission for me to English it for publication here. 

“In the summer of 1879 a most valuable find turned up in a previously disturbed grave-mound 


on the homestead Sjotvet in Solum Parish, Bratsberg County, about a Norse mile S. W. of Skien. The 


barrow. of red mould, was round, and was originally 54 feet in diameter and 7!/, feet high. The 


objects lay in the middle of the how on its floor, where previously so much soil had been dug out 


that the laves only narrowly escaped, a very thin layer of earth remaining over them. The articles 


exhumed came to the University Museum in August 1879, and are as follows: — 1. Two Golden 


Bracteates bearing runes, both struck from the same die. The one weighs 3.3 grammes, the other 38.1. 


Below the loop on each of them are soldered 8 small beads of gold, arranged as a three-point. — 
2. Ten 
3. Fragments of a largish Brooch of silver, of the same type as the Fonnas fibula, but nearer in 


vlass beads, 2 of them blue; the others of some other color. and with inlaid patterns. — 


go 


Besides the usual relief- 


ornamentation to that in the Aarsberetning for 1872 (Kristiania 1878),° fig. ! 
work, it has had niello inlay and garnets, 2 round ones on the upper piece and 2 triangular on the 


lower. This fibula is nearly complete, and is now 11.5 centimetres long, having probably lost about 


1 cm. — 4. A Button of gilt silver, belonging to a clasp-brooch of the shape shown in the Aars- 


beretning for 1868. (Krist. 1869), fig. 9, and 1877 (Krist. 1878), fig. 40. Its surface is decorated with 
— 5. A small bit of gold, hammered flat! — 6. Pieces of two clay vessels, 
the one flower-pot shaped (¢ eriges Forntid, Atlas, II, Stockholm 1874, No. 394), the 


other as in the Aarsberetning for 1867 (Krist. 1868), fig. 4. — 7. The foot and a bit of the rim o 


a kind of cross, 


s in Montelius 


a Bronze dish with beaten-up hollows on the rim, as in the Aarsberetning for 1874 (Krist. 1875), 


fig. 84. — 8. A morsel of a wooden Bucket with bronze fittings. — 9. Three broken Key 
bronze, type as in Undset’s Norske Oldsager i fremmede Museer (Krist. 1878), p. 11, fig. 8. — 


10. A glass Beaker, broken into 3 pieces before it was deposited, of which one, the least, the upper 


part of the one side, now wants. It is like that in Unds Oldsager p. 20, fig. 16, but is larger anc 


wider, and the oval hollows have a different form and position. It is 9.2 em. high, width at the 


mouth 8.8. Like -several other such glass vessels from the Older Iron Age found in Norway, it has had 
silver fittings. mostly here preserved, They haye been partly bands round the rim, a little below it, 
partly a band over the break to hold the pieces together: 8 of the nails, with rounded heads on both 
sides, still remain in the glass, and there are some small bits of the bands, about 4 mm. broad, gilt, 
and lengthwise fluted outside, The glass is clear, with a weak yellow-greenish shade. — 11. A smal 


ring of silver. originally gilt, 1.3 em. across inside, flat within but ¢onvex without, a little worn at one 


spot, showing that it has been fastened in a loop as a bearing-ring. 


The finder, the schoolmaster J. Hanssen, thought these things were distributed over a kind of 


dark fatty earth which might have been a decomposed ‘body, and that there had been several stone 


chambers the one above the other. But this is doubtful, in Prof. Rygh’s opinion. 
Judging by the above list, 1 should haye thought the find would date from the 5th century 


or early in the 6th, but Prof. Rygh, who has minutely examined all the articles and is an acknowledged 
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expert, would fix them in the 6th century or early in the 7th. We shall not be very far wrong in 
assiguing them to about the 6th year-hundred after Christ. It is 


im situ, and this is another 


seldom these Bracteates are found 
distinct instance of their being used as personal grave-gear. 

As we have 2 copies, which help each other, there is no doubt of the etaves! There was not 
overmuch room for them, so the artist has made them rather small, in the only two spaces left him. 
First comes a little group above the front of the forehead, then a larger number above and behind the 


head, but of various sizes according to the room. ‘To read these we must of course turn the blink 


round. We see at once. that the longer group is reverst, must be redd from right to left, when it 
gives us 


LWO. The question is, are we also to reverse the first two? If we are, we get NL. This 
of course is nothing, can only be a contraction whose meaning we shall never know. If not, if we are 
to read what stands, the letters are ta, But in this case 1¢ for ta will be the oldest instance yet 
known of the shorter 1 instead of the longer t, and of + for a as in the later runes instead of the 
usual Old-Northern Y (which in the later Futhore is M). At the same time we have very old examples 
of T in yarious shortened and modified shapes, sometimes to suit the narrow space (as here), or the 
peculiar material or method of cutting or stamping. In fact it is in such ways, as well as for ornament, 


that the like variants have arisen, which have been individual and local before they became more 


general. And as to the + for A; this also is exces vely old, and, whatever its origin, must have had 
a beginning. And, as NL gives no meaning on a piece otherwise regular and uncontracted, while Ta 
makes everything quite plain, — I see no reason why Ta should not stand. — (Since the above was 
written, the costly Brough stone has been found, which see under ENGLAND. On this grave-slab, date 
apparently about A. D. 550—600, the a is everywhere A o A): 


The die-cutter would seem to have begun with Ta, when he stopt for want of space, and, 


turning to the other available opening, continued with xerwao, thus taxeLwao. Here we are at once 


struck by the group ELw&o0, a familiar Scando-Gothic name, here apparently in the dative and feminine. 


We have on these O. N, pieces a LU several times, as well as compounds beginning with mi. The 
masc, name LUA is on the Forde stone. — We have then only tax left. But this is also a well- 


known name. Its older form was Tanm, TeHa, &c., but the guttural early fell away, leaving TAH as 
here. Then this was further shortened to ras, Ta, a very old name from some personal characteristic. 
In Old-Engl. we have not only va but even the name FUGELTA, FUHELTAE, the first bearer’s toe having 
somewhat likened,that of a fowl. Tox is still a mansname in England and aa in Denmark, and in the 
18th and 14th centuries we have a Danish Matheus raa de Krakethorp (Scr. Rer. Dan. 4, 506; Dipl. 
Svec. 4, 23, 47). 


7 


ow we know that a not uncommon formula on these golden ornaments is — 2 words, a 


is 


7r-NN. This I conceive to be the wordfall used here: 


nom. and a dat., wv (made or gave this) to- or 


TAX ELWO. 


Taz (made-this-for, or, gave-this-to ) the-lady-ELW 


Everything shows that this Skien how was apparently a womans-grave, there is no sign of 


man’s work or weapon. It would therefore seem to have been that of the Lady ELwa. 


AGEDAL, BJELLAND, LISTER AND MANDALS AMT, NORWAY. 


Drawn on wood by Prof. uaGNUS PETERSEN, engraved by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 
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I have to thank the zealous Norwegian archeologist A. Lorange, Keeper of the Bergen Museum, 
for yet another runic Bracteate, this time from South Norway, and again found in a Lady's grave. The 
find was made in the summer of 1879. My learned brother has kindly forwarded me the following 
interesting details, which I English: 

“This golden blink, together with another and smaller which bore no runes, was found in 
clearly the tomb°of a woman, with other fornlaves as follows. A principal ornament was a splendid 
fibula of gilt silver, decorated with niello and small inlaid blue stones. There were also three smaller 
brooches of gilt silver, same type as Montelius, “Fran Jernalderen” Pl. 5, No. 11. Nearby lay two 
other similar fastenings of bronze, and 6 gilt Buttons with Bracteate-ornaments, once belonging to a 
Belt, to which had also adhered a ring-clasp of bronze, very like Montelius No. 528, with its suspended 
ong ornamented Bronze-key, In the grave was also a large Button of gilt silver, 2 whorls, and remains 
of small iron implements and of some stuff. With the exception of the iron, all is well preserved, and 
has not been intentionally injured. The corpse had been burnt. The cremated bones were lying in two 


clay arns. Some of the things had suffered by the pyre-flames, and one large fragment of a Glass 


yeaker (type as Pl. 8 No, 8 in Montelius’ “Frin Jernalderen”) was half melted with the heat. The 


ave-chamber was 16 feet long, 4 broad and 38 deep, and was properly a deep pit cut in the ground, 


ct, 09 


he 5 large top-stones resting on the surface of the soil. In the grave were ashes, charcoal and 
shingles. The grave-pots were all at one end. The barrow was large and long, shaped like the roof 
of a house. It lies close under a bank in Bjelland Parish.” 

In a following communication Director Lorange, referring to the similarity of the grave-goods 


in so many Old-English tombs, adds: “The large Cross-shaped Fibule, the Keys, the handsome 


Spinning-stones, the unburnt corpse, the lich-stead under the soil, and the peculiar Tron tool, suggest 
to me that some of the Angle settlers may have found their way — or have been driven by wind and 
storm — to south-western Norway. On both sides of Lindesnes, of late years, have been found not 


a few burials under the surface, something between grave-row fields and our usual grave-hows. ‘This 
custom must have come in from alroad; why not from England? The cruciform Bronze brooches ending 
in an animal head (see Old-N. R. Mon. 2, 840) so common in England and Norway (so scarce in 
Denmark and Sweden), have never yet been satisfactorily explained. We know very little as to the 
communication between England and Scandinavia in early times. It has often been thought that some 
fresh settlements were made in Norway in the Middle Iron Age. If it could be proved that this was 
so, and that the wanderers came from England, many difficulties would be solved. One argument in its 
favor is the iron instrument found in the Agedal grave. R. Smith, in his Collectanea Antiqua, describes 
a fellow piece as ‘one swordlike implement, but the edges are blunt, and the peculiar pointed top 
further deprives it of the character of: a sword, whatever the purpose may have been; it was found in 
the grave of a lady”. Several others, from female tombs, are entered in the Kensington Museum 
Catalogue, from Old-English burial-places. These “looms” must have been used in the same way as 
the later Iron Age ‘‘awry spears” (Aarsberetning 1863, PI. 3, fig. 27) and the middleage ‘‘Bone-swords” 
(Worsaae, No. 558), 


Scandinavia they have remained till late times. I have never met them, however, in Danish or Swedish 


as weaving-slay In England they were displaced by the Bone-comb, but in 
finds. Roach Smith knew of no parallels, but in Norway at least 7 finds'have shown such things in 
female graves. On the whole, I should date this burial at about the year 500.” 

All the circumstances seem to show that this tomb is not later than the 6th age. The 


Bracteate is here given from an Electrotype of the original, for which I have to thank the great courtesy 


of Herr Lorange. This blink is a fine specimen of its class. But, in my opinion, the inscription is in 
confused blind letters, — barbarous. — Noy. 1880. Hr. Lorange has described and figured the 2 Brac- 
teates in Aarsb. f. 1879 fra Foren. t. N. Fortidsm, Bevaring, Kristiania 1880. See his Indberetning 
p- 39, and figg. 41, 42. 


1 J regard this identification as very happy. The pieces in question are doubtless Wea e of the Norse 


specimens, about 12} inches long, is now engraved (}) in Prof. Olaf Rygh’s admirable and splendid “Norske penuh part Teedtos 
Christiania 1880, No. 150. — In his valuable paper “Fra Norges #ldre Jernalder” (Aarboger f. Nordisk Oldk. 1880, Kjobenhayn, 8vo, 
p. 170) Archivary Undset mentions one other such tool from a Frankish grave on the Rhine, now No. 4248 in the Rom. Germ. Centr. 


Museum in Mainz. 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


We synt gumeynnes 
Geata leode. 
Gat we our outspring 
from the Gothic folk-clans. 
¢ Beowulf. G. J. Thorkelin, 4to. Havnie 1815. IV, 5, 6. 


‘Les Goths proprement dits étaient les anciens Scandinaves. ...... Les migrations des Goths donnérent tant 


@importance a leur non, que celui-ci s’étendit A. toute la race, au-nord et au sud de la Baltique.” 
Ch. M. de Sourdeval. Etudes Gothiques. 8vo. Tours 1839, p. 9. 


GHORGE HICKES. 


2—1715. 
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BUZEU, WALLACHIA, ROUMANIA. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—250. 


Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 2, p. 367. 


I now divide and translate: 
GUTH NIO WI HAILEG. 
Of-the-GOTHS to-the-NEW W1H (temple) Hoty. = Dedicated to the new-built fane of the Goths. 
P. 567. Line 1. — For fall size read: full size. — Prof. C. Save reminds me that I might 
have mentioned here a stone | have spoken of elsewhere, the first of the 3-double Sjonhem runic 
blocks, Gotland, (C. 


that Ropuisl and Robalf has raised (3) grave-stones in minne of their 3 sons, continues: 


ave, Gutniska Urkunder, No. 89, Liljegren No. 1592). This one, after announcing 


DINA EFTIR RODFOS. HAN SIKU BLAKUN 


EN I UTFARU. 
THIS-0ne AFTER ROTHFOS. HIM SWAKE (betrayed, murdered) BLacKimEN (= Wallachians) in 


his-OUTFARE (outward-journey, ? to Greece, or to the Holy Land). 

Of course this is hundreds of years later than the time of the Ring, but it still bears evidence 
of the same fact — the visit or settlement of Northmen, singly or in bodies, in the lands now called 
Roumania. 

In an article by M. Charles de Linas, in ‘Revue Archéologique”, Paris, Jan. 1868, pp. 46—56, 


entleman agrees with Dr. Bock in thinking that this find may have been 


“Trésor de Pétrossa”, that 


o 
5 


the treasure of Athanaric, king of the Vis ths, who died in 381. — He repeats this opinion, describing 
the whole find, in “L’Histoire du Travail”, 8vo, Paris 1868, pp. 188—-197. — These Buzeu pieces were 


sent to the French Exhibition in 1867. Thence they were lent at the beginning of 1868 for a few 


months.to the South Kensington Museum, London, where they were seen by the Count de Salis. That 


gentleman writes me thereon (23 Feb. 1868) that among them ‘a gold dish of Byzantine workmanship 


seemed to me to point to the early part of the sixth century.” So do opinions differ! But it is clear 


that such a collection — whether a temple-hoard (chiefly votive offerings) or a series of private 
heirlooms — or war-spoil or booty from a captured city — must consist of things older and younger. 
We cannot date them all in the same year or in the. same century. — May 1875. At last the 


“Comte-Rendu” of the Archeological Congress at Cheapinghaven in 1869 has appeared. At p. 361—872 
we have an excellent sketch of the Pétrossa find from the pen of M. Odobesco himself. Elegant 
illustrations give great value to this article. The Ring is engraved on a small scale, but the runes are 
not given with ahaa accuracy, M. Odobesco thinks the treasure was buried down in the last quarter 
of the 4th century. — Noy. 1877. See an important and suggestive paper (L’Age du Fer. Etude sur 
Vart Gothique. Par M. Henszlmann) in the Compte-Rendu of the Archéeol. Congress at Budapest 1876, 


Wolly), pp. 501—541, with many valuable illustrations. The runic ring is engraved on a small scale at 


p. 518. — May 1879. Dr. Isaac Taylor (Greeks and Goths, p.8), who agrees with me as to the date, 
says: “The torque evidently belongs to the heathen period. In the second half of the third century the 


Meesian Goths were converted by Ascolits; in 325 Theophilus, one of their bishops, attended the 
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council of Nice; and not long afterwards the Gothic runes were superseded by the alphabet of Ulphilas, 
who was born in 811. The Buzeo torque must belong to the period when the Goths were recent 
settlers in Dacia and still heathens. The great intrinsic value of the gold points to the dedication of 


the spoils of some great triumph — the plunder. it may be of the camp of the Emperor Decius, or 


the ransom of the wealthy city of Marcianopolis.” 


KOVEL, VOLHYNIA, RUSSIA. 
? DATE ABOUT A, D. 300—400. 


From a colored Cast of the original, and a careful drawing of the Runes by Archivary J. UNDSET of 
Christiania, Norway. Drawn and chemityped by Prof. wacnus PETERSEN, Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


‘In the autumn of 1875 Archivary C. F, Herbst received from Herr S, Bergsoe, then of Andigard 
near Randers in Jutland, a good sketch of this piece, forwarded from Warsaw, with a request that he 


1 The route thro what is now European Russia is a subject of great importance, as to the pre-historic colonization and 


commerce of Scandinavia. We are now beginning to get new light as to this, from a totally unexpected quarter. — At p. 165, 


KOVEL, 267 
af readi - FS Sere ed : 
would obtain a reading of the runes. This being communicated to me by Mr. Herbst, I drew up a 


short statement and gave my reading nearly as below. At the same time Mr. Herbst kindly made 
every effort, thro Mr. Bergsoe, to procure the loan of the original or a careful plaster cast at my 
expense. He succeeded in the latter alternative. The cast arrived in Jan. 1876, accompanied by ihe 
following, which I English, from a letter to Hr. Bergsoe by his correspondent in Warsaw, aed 
Dec. 23, 1875: “Herewith I send you the Lance-head. I have packt it so carefully that I hope it will 
take no damage. The facsimile is very exact. The happy owner informs me that it was found in 1858 
in the Russian, once Polish, Government of Volhynia, whose capital is Shitomir, near the town of 
Kovel in the county of Kovel, in a hamlet called Susz 


me. At the Archeological Congress in Kief 
it was exhibited under the name of the Kovel Spear-head.” — In the summer of 1876 the Norwegian 
Runologist and Archeologist Archivary Ingvald Undset, of Christiania, was at the Congress of Prehistoric 


Anthropology and Archeology in Buda-Pest. He had there an opportunity of minutely and very care- 


fully examining the original, and was good enough to send me-his exact drawing of the runes. He 
particularly points out that the owner had overlookt a circlet full-stop at the end of the inscription. 
He says: ‘I think the final point is of great interest. Here, as elsewhere sometimes on the lance-head, 
the silver inlay has fallen out, but we can plainly see the stampt dent in the iron, where the silver once was.” 
In 1876 appeared in Warsaw Part 3 of ‘Wiadomosci Archeologiczne”, an interesting Polish 
Archeological Magazine in 8vo. It contains an account of this Spear-head, with photographs (Tab. 1) 
of both sides. See pp. 54—61. My learned Colleague! “in partibus Slavorum” has, with his usual 


courtesy 


enabled me to follow the statements of the writer, Prof. A. Szyszkowski, of Warsaw, the owner 


of this 


costly forn-lave. Prof. S. says: “The Spear-head with silver inlay (Tab. I) was found in the 


n 


pring of 1858 near the village Suszyizno in Volhynia, some miles northeast of the hamlet Kovel, and 
was given to me by my kinsman J. Szyszkowski, who was then bailiff of the property there, and who 
saw it ploughed up. It came to light south-west of the village, near the boundary between Suszyeznos 
and Lyezyn, an extensive high-lying spot surrounded by moss-land. This district has long been 
overgrown with a bushy vegetation. When it was to be cultivated, it was found to bear furrow-marks 
here and there. It was therefore formerly arable land. The Spear-head was found under the sward, 
which had already been disturbed by the plough. ‘That this was once cultivated land is shown by 
another find. A year later a stone-hammer, of diorit, turned up here, broken in the middle.2 This 
piece is curiously markt with groovings. This ornamentation, which so much weakens the weapon, 
must be from the last part of the Stone age.” 

Prof. A. S. then communicates a letter and interpretation (imperfect as being from an imperfect 


photograph) from Dr. Wimmer of Cheapinghaven3, and proceeds to give his own ideas as to the 
gray ping I g 


aboye, 1 haye mentioned the first known Assyrian sapara (sapre), 1300 years before Christ, now in Col. Hanbury’s collection, — 
and the Bronze Sabre, of undoubted A 
comes a new and remarkable explanatory revelation. On that day I saw the number of “Journal Officiel de la République Francaise” 


rian type, lately found in Sweden, the first discovered in Europe. Now (April 13, 1881) 


for April 6, 1881, At p. 1860—2 is a most interesting article by Ferdinand Delaunay, on the career and discoveries of the great 
French Orientalist J/ Oppert. The last paragraph informs us that this distinguisht Assyriologist has just made a new and surprising 
find. He has deciphered a Royal Inscription whose date is the 10th century before Christ, which proyes that, at that early period, 


Asiatic Carayans (‘des carayanes asiatiques”) traverst what is now European Russia, following the rivers, to procure yellow Amber, 


“Ambre jaune”, at the coasts of the Baltic. The merchants of the Asiatic king said, that they collected this substance in those 
seas where the Little Bear was in the zenith (“dans les mers ow la petite Ourse est au zenith”), that is, where they no longer 
knew well how to steer. M. Delaunay adds, that these Asiatics were therefore the precursors of those Milesians and other trayelers 
of whom Herodotus speaks, and the Assyrian text thus casts unexpected light on Commercial events in Northern Europe, at a time 
when those lands were otherwise past over in silence by the rest of the world. 

To the Swedish Ass 


rian Sabre must be added an exceptionally rare and costly personal ornament, lately found in Den- 


mark, which can only haye bad an Assyrian origin. Thus Scandinavian finds haye already confirmed the testimony of the Assyrian Tablet. 


geht 


But when the Assyrian Caravans came to Scandinavia to buy Amber, they did not come empty-handed. They bro 
with them productions of their own lands, metals, jewels, spices, and other luxuries, to the rich 


population, They must also haye had interpreters. One thousand years before M. Oppert's Inscription, they were familiar with Iron, 


and splendor-loying Bronze-using 


but Iron and the Runes apparently creep in to Scandinavia 3 or 4 centuries later than the 10th before Christ. In my time the 
Scandian school dated the first Iron Age 800 years after Christ. Dr. 0. Montelius, of Stockholm, now goes back to the 2nd before 
Christ. Thus ix my time a march back of 1000 years. But we must go farther back still. 

1 Prof. ©. W. Smith, Prof. in the Slavonian Dialects and Literature in the University of Cheapinghayen. 

2 2 


Engraved in Kohn & Mehlis, Vorgeschichte des Menschen im dstlichen Europa, Vol. 2, Jena 1879, p. 85. 


3 Dec. 1, 1877. I have just received ‘Congres International d’Anthr. et d’Arch. Préhist. Compte-Rendu de la 8me ses., 


Budapest, 1876. Prem. Vol. 8yo.” At p. 457—460 is a communication on this Spear-head by M. le Comte Zawiska. The name of 


the owner is here spelt Szumowski. Dr. Wimmer's letter is added in French, and he decides that the runes give the mansname 
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“This per-antique Svastika-mark, according 


inscription. With regard to the Fylfoot or Swastika he say, 
to Rulikowski, means Blessing, and is often found on our graye-urns or funeral vessels.” He adds 


ives to this symbol the meaning of Blessing and the Life 


that Burnouf, in his Sanskrit-lexicon, g 
Everlasting. See hereon my Vol. 2, p. 509. 
Thanks to the kindness of the above gentlemen, we are now able to handle this relic. We 


see at a glance that it is almost a counterpart of the similar weapon found in 1865 at Miincheberg, 


erman” as the 


that old Wendish land now Germanized and a part of Prussia. The one is as little 
other. Both are found in Slavonic countries. And the workmanship, style, ornaments, silver-inlay, are 
so alike in each that they might have been made by the same weapon-smith or in the same workshop. 
They are of about the same age. The runes, also inlaid with bits of silver wire, hammered in, are 
clear. They give us the owner's (or maker's) name, the mansname in reverst staves, and therefore 
redd from right to left, the oldest way of runic writing: 

TILERINGS. 

The first letter has the rare form with the straight top (1); a little bit of the 3rd rune, the L, 
has fallen out. The 5th character is apparently R; as we know R and N, R and u, are often very like 
each other, but the decided swing seems here to give us R. The 7th rune is very precious, as adding 
one more to the many shapes of the na. The two angulars can be variously placed; here they 
absolutely fit on and touch each other, thus forming a square. See Vol. 1, p. 149; the similar rune 
for ne, only still squarer, on Bracteate No. 78; and the variarit on Bracteate No. 91. 

Much has been said and written about (W)ODAN, (W)ODEN, (W)ODIN, and his period, his settle- 
ments in Scandinavia, his minor clans but omnipotent and welcomed Civilisation and Arts among the 
older far less cultured Bronze-using populations. But adepts are now more and more agreed that his 
date must be placed far back, at least some 6 or 7 hundred years before Christ. This alone will 
explain his learning Letters, the Runes, from the Greek Colonies from Thrace and the Black Sea and 
the Crimea and Dnieper up towards the Vistula, as happily explained by Dr. Is. Taylor in his ‘Greeks 
and Goths”. And this alone is the key to whatever of Classical origin may early have entered into the 


Mythical traditions or Art-ornamentation of the old Scandinavians. An author unknown to Dr. Taylor 


has long ago judiciously pointed out' that dime is a most important factor in all such questions. — At 
nitaris. — At pp. 481—493 is a valuable paper by Dr. Oscar Montelius, drawn up after a personal visit to the Museums of these 


Scando-Slayie provinces, in which he points out whole groups of Early Iron Age antiquities, from graves, in use among those peoples 


but not among the Slavic tribes. His woodcuts are quite convincing. The dissertation bears the title: “Sur le Premier Age du Fer 
dans les proyinces Baltiques de la Russie et en Pologne.” He entirely confirms all I have said. But he differs from me in this, that 


he thinks Runes may have been known to other Scando-Gothic tribes than the Scando-Anglo-Gothic. June 1879. See also a long 


resumé of the history of this Spear-head in A. Kohn und C. Mehlis, Materialien zur Vorgeschichte des Menschen im dstlichen Europa, 
8vo, Vol. 2, Jena 1879, pp. 177-184, where a good engraving of both sides is given on a small scale. — In his paper “Die Stein- 
schiffe yon Musching und die Wellalaiwe oder Teufelsbite Kurlands tiberhaupt” (with 4 Plates, 8vo, Dorpat 1879), C. Grewingk shows 
that the Scandinavian Goths had temporary settlements in Courland &c. at least as early as the time of Christ, and that these were 
continued or renewed, more or less as plundering-raids, thro the Wiking period. 

1 “Toutefois, nous deyons déclarer que nous éprouyons quelque hésitation & admettre une époque aussi récente que celle 


indiquée ci-dessus [l’'an 70 avant notre ére] pour Varrivée d’Odin en Scandinayie. L’histoire de ce mystérieux personnage est entouree 


de ténébres qui semblent indiquer une antiquité beaucoup plus reculée. Il est peu vraisemblable que le fabuleux édifice de la re! 
qui lui est attribuée, que la poésie, que les institutions nationales aient regu leur immense développement dans le court espace de 
270 ans qui sépare le régne d’Odin d’avec les premiéres migrations gothiques vers le midi de l'Europe. De si grands résultats 


rossit en roulant A trayers les siécles; elle se charge et 


semblent demander beaucoup plus de temps. “La tradition, dit Bailly, 


s'enveloppe de fables; mais toute enveloppe a un noyau, et ce noyau, c'est la yérité historique.” L’histoire d’Odin, qui est ici le 
noyau, nous parait trop problématique et trop profondément enyeloppée, pour étre placée si pres du jour ot Vhistoire a succédé a 
la fable. Puis, comment se fait-il qu'une réyolution aussi importante ait échappé aux excellentes informations de Tacite, qui écrivit 
seulement cent vingt ans aprés, et qui n’en a pas parlé? Comment ces Ases, si remarquables par leur culte et par leurs meurs, 
auraient-ils été inconnus des géographes latins au temps de Pompée? Comment enfin une religion si prodigieuse par ses conceptions, 
par ses mythes, ses podsies, et par I'élan et Lenthousiasme qu'elle produisit, se serait-elle, dans un aussi court espace, formée, 
igion 


les pour eréer la religion des 


déyeloppée, puis miirie et affaissée au point de disparaitre sans combat au premier contact avec le christianisme, qui était la re 


des yaincus? Tant de puissance religieuse parait incompatible avec si peu de durée. Tl a fallu des 
Goths, il a fallu bien des années de décadence pour en préparer la chute. Or, ne serait-il pas plus rationnel de reporter, & l'exemple 


de Saxon le grammairien, 'expédition d’Odin y 


rs 600 ans avant J.-C.? Cette époque aurait l'avantage de coincider avec celle indiquee 
par Fréret, pour la migration des Cimmériens, vers le nord de l'Europe. Ces derniers partirent, comme Odin, des bords de la Mer- 


Noire et du Palus Méotide, et vinrent, comme lui, s’établir sur le territoire actuel du Danemark qui, d’aprés leur nom, s'appela 


Cimbrie. Les Cimmériens, qui disparaissent dans I'histoire grecque, peuvent bien étre les Ases de la tradition gothique. On peut 
g 


attribuer également ‘& Vinvasion des Cimmériens ou a celle d’Odin la nuance esclayonne qui existe dans la langue scandinave, et qui 


la distingne des ididmes teutoniques.” — Ch. M. de Sourdeval, Etudes Gothiques. 8vo. Tours 1839, pp. 11—13. 
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all events we know that Scando-Gothic peoples dwelt and wandered along the coasts of the Baltic, 


over into Scandinavia, from tinies long before Christ and downwards. This gave rise to the trade in 
Amber (GL4s, RAV in Denmark and Iceland, BerNsren in Sweden, RAv and BERNSTEN in Norway; in O.-Engl. 
it was called EOLH-SAND, or SMYLTING, as well as by the half Greek word ELeuTRE), and to the Eaiicne 
about GLa&sIsvALL. Hither was it also that ancient sayings led bodies of Scandinavians when over- 


population was a trouble. They drew thro “Seythia”, the old route up the Diina and the Dnieper, 


Slavonians 
and the Fins, who took their places along the Northern Baltic lands, and even the Scando-Gothic 


Estland became Finnish. As early as the 6th centur 


even as far as the Black Sea. But they were met by two great on-rolling folk-streams, the 


the Wends were masters of the regions now 
known as Mecklenburg, Pomerania and Rigen. Other Slavons threw the Finnish tribes back northward. 


The Upsala kings led many expeditions of revenge or recovery against Estland and East-rike, and 


tterwards of conquest to Kyrialand and Finland. By the year 800 whole 4 
beyed Wareegian or Waring or Scandinavian and English Goths, so that the Baltic itself got the name 


he Waregian or Waring Sea. Higher Civilisation, better Law, finer Weapons and Discipline, higher 


istricts near Novgorod 
at 


ns 2 


tatesmanship and the strong arm in general founded Earldoms and Kingdoms among these Slavic 


peoples as tar North as Novgorod and as far south as Kief. So says song and saga and many a sober 


skinbook, The same thing has happened in our own day with “the English in India”. And probably 


because these Wendish Estonians and wild Fins best knew the nearest Swedish coast at Ros-lagen 


Rodin, Rods-lag), they gave all Sweden the name rvorzi, RUorzi-maa, all Swedes the name RotSI, 


Aas 


RUOTZALAIN 


Picking up the name from the Finnish coast clans, the inland Slavic tribes gave their 
masters the name RuS, RUSI. Scando-Gothie Early-Iron remains are found in graves, &e. from Courland 


rod, 


up to Novg 

But the same stream of tradition for these Scando-Slavic movements in the Early Iron 
Age states that these clans threw off the yoke somewhere about 862, drove their rulers from 
among them, relapst into lawlessness and barbarism, then repented, and sent a deputation to 
Sweden for rulers sprung from their former dynasties. Three brothers, Rurik, Sineus (Sune) and 
Truyor (Thurvard) accepted the offer, marcht to Slavonia with their chiefs and warriors, and formed 


“kingdoms” in Novgorod and elsewhere whence gradually was developt the present “Russian” Empire. 


Two other Waring brothe Askold and Dir, carved out “kingdoms” at Kief and in other places. This 
was in the last half of the 9th century; and it is this originally Scandinavian, afterwards Nationalized 
and Christianized, movement which spread on during the later Iron Age into the Christian period. 

Now in late years these later Iron Age historical outlines of Russian history have been 
abundantly proved by repeated finds in Scando-Russian graves &c. of undoubtedly Scandinavian Jewels 


and Weapons from the later Iron Age. But as yet no RUNE-inscribed — and therefore absolutely 


undeniable proof has turned up from Scando-Russian finds in the Harly Iron Age. 
THIS SPEAR-HEAD is the first such direct written evidence known to me. It is doubly costly as 


explaining at the same time the fellow-piece in the grave at Miincheberg, and, the 5th century Ring 


with runes and the Golden Bracteates, one of them with runes, found at Cdrlin in Pomerania (see 
Bracteates, No. 29), besides others, Mark-Brandenburg and Pomerania being parts of the old Gothic March. 

All these things are now at once understood. They have all been exhumed in the line of 
these ancient Gothic settlements, are all from the Early Iron Age, all bear the usual Old-Northern 
Runes, and are all Swedish, or, if not, Danish or Norwegian, in a word are Gothic. No one will now 
dream of calling the Golden Bracteates “German”, or a Weapon with Old-Northern workmanship and 
an Old-Northern name in Old-Northern runes dug up in Polish-Slavonia ‘‘a German piece with German 


runes” [of which we have otherwise no trace and no tradition] “from a German land”. 


: p- 69 and foll., and add the notes of the excellent Strinnholm (Svenska 


See my remarks on such moyable folknames Vol. 1, 
Folkets Historia, Syo, Vol. 2, Stockholm 1836, p. 310): ‘So for instance the Laps call Russia Marjeli-rika from the adjoining Karelen, 


and Norway Mera from the name of the Norwegian province. And the Letts call Russia Areeva-semme, from the Slavic stem nearest 
to them, the Krivitsches. The Fins giye Estland the name |Wiro-maa from Wir-land, a district in Estonia. Germany they call 
Sawa-maa, from Saxen. ,Many such examples could be quoted. See Thunman’s Nord. Vélk.” — “In the same way, among hundreds 


such, the name Aitai reacht the Russians thro the Mongols, and the name Sia reacht Europe thro the Arabians, tho in those days 


the Chinese called their country neither Sina nor Kitai. So the Russians have given us Samojed, Kamtschadal, Jakut, for the native 


Objondir, Itelmen, Socha; and our Fins, Laps. Estonians, call themselves Suomalainen, Sabmelads, Somelased. 


270 THE GOTHIC MARCH, 
At Vol. 2, p. 882 I spoke of the many examples of gold and silver inlay on iron found in 
Northern lands and dating from the Early Iron Age.' For remarks on similar objects from the Later 


Iron Age see Worsaac, ‘“Mammen-Fundet” (Aarboger f. Nord. Oldk. 1869, pp. 203—217), where he 


handles the Iron Axe, heathen date, inlaid with silver and gold. See particularly the facsimile-plates 


and p. 210. — Under enéLanp, THAMES, will be found a notice of a lately discovered Old-En 
not in runes; date 8th or 


inscribed Knife, from Kent; letters and ornaments inlay in Silver and Br 
9th yearhundred. [Early Wiking-swords have lately been found, with runes &c. in steel-wire inlay]. 
Since the above was written Dr. 0. Montelius, as antiquarian, and Prof. V. Thomsen, as linguist, 
have defended the traditionary view of the Scandinavian settlements in Russia, in addresses at the 
in Cheapinghaven, July 1876, and Candidate J. C. H. R. Steenstrup has ably 
vindicated the claims of Denmark to a share in these movements. See his valuable “Indledning i 
Normamnertiden”, 8vo, Kjobenhayn 1876, pp. 119—126, 194—202. Prof. V. Thomsen’s Lectures in 
Oxford have now (Jan, 1878) appeared under the title “The Relations between Ancient Russia and 


Scandinavia”, 8vo, Oxford & London, 1877. Here the learned Danish philologist gives a clear resumé 


Philological Congr 


of the whole question as to Scando-Gothic (especially Swedish) settlements in Finnish and Slavic 
countries in the Early as well as in the Later tron Age (under Rurik), and proves that this fact can 
now no longer be gainsaid. In connection read his lecture on the same subject, printed in ‘‘Forhandlingerne 
ved de skandinaviske Naturforskeres 11te Mode i Kjobenhayn 1873”, 8yvo, KKjobenhayn 1874, p. 629-—640. 

Thus I consider it certain that this piece is Gothic or Scandinavian, may be much older but 
not later than the 4th century. Whether we read TILHRINGS or TILEZUINGS, we get a good old Scando- 
Gothic mansname, and, as we see, it has the per-antique nominative-ending in -s of strong nouns. It 


‘eR, as indeed is natural at so early a period, We are all familiar with the 


is TILEZRINGS, not TILE 
mansname (H)RING, and with names of which (H)RING is the first or the last limb. In Scandinavia it 
very early became so scarce, that I only remember to have seen HRINGR (RINGR), m., and HRINGJA, f. 
There is no compound found before, except, in the later runes (Gotland) rinkorm. In England and in 


©. Germ. and O. Sax. dialects we have many ancient compounds, both with and without the 4. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D, 800—400. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 880. 


Only the mansname: R& 


CORLIN, POMERANIA, NOW A PART OF GERMANY. 


? DATE ABOUT A, D. 400—500. 
Old-N. R. Mon. p. 600. 


See also Bracteates Nos. 3, ? Bohemia; 29, Pomerania; 81, ? Mecklenburg; 93, Posen. 


1 Add the notice of Mr, Franks, ‘‘Hore Ferales”, p. “An Anglo-Saxon spear-head decorated with silyer was found 


on the Sussex Downs, at Coombs near Steyning; see ‘Sussex Archeological Collections’, yol. ii. p. 269. British Museum.” See also 


a Sword inlaid with silver, in Dr. 0, Montelius, Sveriges Forntid, 8vo, Atlas, 2, Jernaldern, No. 506, — ‘Mais ceux que les loix 


appellent Barbari 


os, cestoient ceux qui grayoient les armes, & qui les doroient ou argentoient: ou bien qui d'une main subtile 


répresentoient: sur icelles ayec filets dor ou d’argent des figures d’hommes, de bestes, on d'autres choses naturelles, ......+- 


Quant au nom de Barbaricaires, il a esté donné aux grayeurs, & doreurs des armes que l'on faisoit es officines publiques des 


Empereurs, a cause qua Barba hee opera emanarunt, comme dit Guido Pancirolus: c'est & dire, que tels enrichissemens ont esté 


inventez chez les Peuples barbares: & raison dequoy, on les a nommez Barbarica opera, & par consequence les ouyriers, 


Barbaricarios.” — Nic. Bergier, Histoire des Grands Chemins de l'Empire Romain, 4to, Nouy. ed. Vol. 2, Bruxelles 1728, p. 690. 


This old testimony is confirmed in a masterly paper, richly illustrated, in Vol. 1, pp. 501—541 of Compte-Rendu of the 
ve du Fer. Etude sur l’Art Gothique. Par M. Henszlmann.” Only, 
these art-workers “Barbarians” he identifies them more decisively as Goths. See also GREENMOUNT, in ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 


Archeol. Congress at Buda-Pest in 1876 


instead of calling 


WANDERERS. 


WILHELM GRIMM. 


1859. 


1786 


MEMORIAM. 


IN 


THE BUZEU RING. 


See under THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


THE NORDENDORF BROOCHES, 1 & 2. 


See under ENGLAND. 


OSTHOFEN BROOCH. 


See under ENGLAND. 


THE CHARNAY BROOCH. 


See under NoRway. 


THE CORLIN RING. 


See under THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


THE BRUNSWICK CASKET. 


See under ENGLAND. 


THE FREI-LAUBERSHEIM BROOCH. 


See under Norway. 


THE FRANKS CASKET. 


See under ENGLAND. 


O74 WANDERERS. 


EMS, NASSAU. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


I have never seen this piece. All that I know of it is from a short paper (by D. R.) in 


“Correspondenzblatt des Gesammtvereins der deutschen Geschichts- und Alterthumsvereine”, No. 5, 


May 1878, 4to, from which I have exactly copied, full size — Heliotype by Hr. Pacht — the drawing 
there given. This silver Brooch, unhappily only a fragment, about one half being lost, was found near 
Ems some years ago. It is in private hands, and has never been properly made public. D. R. states 
that it was submitted to Dr. M. Rieger, and that the above drawing is not correct. Dr. Rieger's text, 


as communicated by D. R., is to the effect that he thought the one side bore the letters 


NPR DE 
= UWADA, 


while the other in his eyes, assisted by a lens, showed something like 
MIBARBLY 
PEL DEP SX 
= MIDADNG. 
Under these circumstances I, following the good example of Dr. Rieger, decline to attempt 
any explanation of scribbles so uncertain and so fragmentary. — The Pin itself is doubtless of 


English origin. 


Se lle 


AND OTHER 


SCANDINAVIAN-RUNIC MONUMENTS. 


—1870. 


1811 


IN MEMORIAM. 
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Luis work handles especially things bearing the older or OLD-NoRTHERN runes. But, like as 
in my Vol. 2, p. 607—628, I gave an abstract of the results furnisht by many monuments (Vol. 2, 
p 629—826) in the later or SCANDINAVIAN staves, which all say they can read, — showing glaring 
archaisms and neologisms and proofs of old local peculiarities not to be explained by the modern 
theory of “one language all over Scandinavia”, this mythical ‘‘one language” being the late mixt Icelandic, 
and even that taken as graciously fixt and formulated for us by modern editors and grammarians chiefly 
from 14th century skinbooks, — so I here add fresh examples and parallel formulas from sources not 
then known to me. Under the wing of these “‘illegalities”, the variations on older stones, as in vellums 
and books and the mouths of the people, — where ‘the Schoolmaster” has not yet extirpated the 
clan-talk and dragooned everything into one orthodox uniformity —, may be allowed to rest in peace. 
We cannot continue to pronounce everything ‘“‘miscut”, or ‘carved for fun”, or in “a dialect made by 
the author”, or ‘a magical formula”. The time will come when all these things will be eagerly studied, 
not superciliously IGNORED. 

Meanwhile my argument was and is, that if suchlike exist on the later blocks, still stranger 
forms might be expected on things hundreds of years older; and that our business is, not to fabricate 
« priori a language as we think it ought to have been, but patiently and trustfully and reverently to 
collect from the old-laves still left us the local talks they actually used at any given time and place, — 


for such things alter as years roll on. — Corrections to Vol. 2 are here entered in ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


Vol. 2, p. 608, last line. For HE read SHE. 


sy wy The bind for an (and oy). -- Angarn, Upland. wtKumayTr (where the Man 
is one bind). — Bjérnum, Upl. pawst. 
 » 608-610. ‘he variant-runes for y. — ~; Frestad, Upl. ryisa. — Hofva, Upl. 
RYISA. — ) and 2; Lungersas, Narike. xKyrtirrk. — Rimbo, Upl. xvra. — Tumbo, Sédermanland. 
yn. — 4; See English Sceatta, under KRAGEHUL Spear-shaft. 
+ ss 5,611. Strong nouns nom. s. in -s. Hégby, E. Gotland. treks. — Jreland. cunxunes. — 
Karkstad, Upl. warats. — Lunda, Gestrikland, surms. — Oddum, N. Jutland. buRutrs. 
a 612. Strong m. nouns, otherwise with no ending in n. sing. in -R. — To BARANR 
(BURNR goes out) add the pornr of the Maeshowe slab, Vol. 1, p. 485. — In the Danish Museum of 


Northern Antiquities is a splendid golden Rood from Ouro in Holbexksfjord. (See Worsaae, Nordiske 
Oldsager, Kjobenhayn 1859, p. 130, 1). It is a Reliquary, doubtless for remains of the Holy king Olaf 
On the front, above and below the arms of the crucified 


(+ 1080), and was used as a pectoral Cro 
Healer, are the words: Isacos (= ISACUS, ISAAC, the type of Christ) and oOLAF CUNUNCE (= OLAF KING). 
Here it is self-evident that the — in cuNUNC-E is the melting away of the older nominative-mark -R. 
This piece, which is not later than the latter half of the 11th century, is thus of the same age as 
many of the Scandinavian-runic stones. 

628. ts=st. Veda, Upl. purtsarn. 
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Vol. 2, p. 613. Strong masc. Nouns and Adjectives ac. s. in a vowel or the half-yowel -r. 


(Such examples of -R, exprest both by -A and -R, exist by scores), — Asby. Nerike. BIA. — Ashy, 
Sédermanland. raupra; ? auRcR. — Hall, Upl. purkard; rapurd; BRupuRO. — Helgands, Smal. vIALFa. — 
Kumla, Upl.  ravur6. — Marma, Upl. orarkr. — “imme, Smal. rapura. — Skén, Medelpad.  sunu. 
+» a 617. Nasal Nouns. Jdllésa, Narike. sTUKN. 
Sear a es Nasal Nouns fem. g. s. in -ur. Delsbo, Helsingland, rupur. — Jéider, Séder- 
manland, sirur. — Lundby, Séderm. vinur. — Ramstad, Sdderm. avpur. — Urvalla, Narike. Kunur. 


TasiR, young girls, Skalmstad, Upl. stv Tasir. 


TIN, tine, grave-pillar. Vol. 2, p. 976. — Broby, Upl. itr iran. — Eckersholm, Smiland. 
RIDI_ITYN DANI. — Ekeby, Upl. war rra iy. — Salmunge, Upl. ert mun. — Smaland, Sweden. itv 
HAKUA 1bUN. — Stafsund, Upl. Ristu Tin (b)INaA. — Tumbo, Séderm. (Rata myx). — Vible, Upl. 


LET ITIN RITA, 
puitr, Speaker, Priest. Berga. Séderm. 
UNIDINK, un-nithing, not mean. generous, Vol. 2, p. 785. Hofgard, E. Gotl. misr unipig. 


Names of Gods. Tjursaker, Upl. saxse-ronpR, =(w)open. — England. vur. — _ Vesterby, 
Upl. pvur. — Virring, N. Jutland. pur. 

Patronymics in -ING. — Ashy, Sédermanland. UBKA = UBINGA:; ABKA = ARFINGA. — .Vémme, Sma- 
land. TIURKA = piuRINGA..— Skee, Bohusliin. ILFIHR = ILFING, YLFING, WULFING; INUH = INUNG. 


Pronoun dat. dual, to-ws-two. Rok, E. Gotland. oKr. 

Pron. g. pl. m., of us, our. Asby, Séddermanland. tsa. 

Pron, ac. pl. f., two. Rok, E. Gotl. tua. 

Vol. 1, p. 38; Vol. 2, p. 620. — 1 (KI, G, H, &c.) as prefix’. Broby, Upl. raw. — Eckers- 


holm, Smaland. rtyy; 1sunr. — Ekeby, Upl. rx. — Lunda, Gestrikland. 1srwrn. — Salmunge, Upl. 
ipuN. — Smdland, Sweden. un. — Tumbo, Séiderm. wyn. — Vible, Upl. rrin. 

Vol. 2, p. 927. KiN-RUNoAR, Vesterby, Up]. — xmi-roy, Vaksala, Upl. — xunt-runa, Pilgdrds, 
Gotl. — xia-stina, Rockelstad, Up]. — (Ku)n-stx, Virring, N. Jutland. 

+» » 9» 618. Verbs 3 s. p. in -o or -vu. — Torpa, Vestmauland. 1opu. 

Verb 3 s. p. FAWED, made, carved. rai(pr), Skee, Bohuslin. — riuve, Pilgards, Gotland. — 


rLz(vi), Orja; Skane. 


» Vol. 2, p. 619. 3 pl. p. -pru for -rpv. Lungersis, Nerike. KIDRU. 


7 pda pl. pein =u. Bjirké, Smaland. surKun. 
» 3s. pres. subj.in-at. My Larsker, Bornholm. srat. See Vol. 2, p. 812. — Rok, E. Gotl. voKNal 


» Vol. 2, p. 619. Infinitives in -an (N not yet fallen away). Garn, Upl. reisy. — Rék, 
E. Gotl. numan. — Virke, Skane. sTaNTAN. 

1 Vol. 2, p. 623. — N not yet elided. — Arja, Séderm. vunuuru. Vol. 2, p- 6384. — Asby, 
Narike. an(1)suan. — Brenner, Zillerthal. unrora. — Fosie, Skane. anspury. — Hfelganiis, Smal. pavn. 
— Ireland. axuar. — Loft, Upl. ox. — Lundby, Upl. oxsun — Malstad, Upl. ansvars. — Norrala, 
Helsingland. anasurpr. — Skafsa, Norway, ontotr. — Skalmstad, Upl. i. — Stenqvista, Siderm. 
sioun. — Torpa, Vestmanland. avy, 

Vol. 2, p. 619. The formula a, a MIK, owns me. — Greenmount, Ireland. A SOBRD PETA. — 
Korsodegard, Norway. a 1K. — Kruse, Gotland. a mm. — Odensholm, Upl. a Bro. — Skara, W. Gotl. 
MIK A. — Urskoug, Norway. a MIK. 

99 a9, ~A@prefix. Jerna, Soderm. a-pv.. — Hiisselby, Up] a-st. — Laderstad, Upl. a-nisa, 


a-Bu, bless. P. 739, Vol. 2. Jerna, Siderm. vrnr (krist) a-BU H(a)N! 
BIRKA, bless, save. P. 914, Vol. 2. Simdland, Sweden. Kuv BIRKI ANT! 


1 By a similar phonetic moyement we find on Gaulish Christian grave-stones earlier than. the 8th century ISCALA, ISPIRITUS, 


ISTEPHANUS , ISP 


; ISCHOLA, ISTETIT, ISMARAGDUS, ISORIPSIT, IsTUDIUM, which in French haye become Escalier, Esprit, Etienne, Espoir, 
Ecole, Eté, Emeraude, 


erivit, Etude. See Le Blant. Inseriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, antérieures au VIIJe sidcle, Vol. 1, Paris 
1856, p. CXVIII, 4to. Le Blant supposes that in Base or Vulgar Latin a host of other words was spelt and sounded in the same 
way (ISTABULUM, Etable, 1stacnum, Ftang, IsTraTA, Estrade, 1specms, Espeéce, ispina, Epine, &e. &c.), Among many other local or 
archaic forms on the monuments, he enamerates at p. 336: IMARITATA, IFILIA, IMIRAE, IREDDERE , IVE) 


E, EMORIT, ENoS, and reminds 
us of Varro’s EsuM for-stum. — On the coins of William Rufus of England we haye this 1 prefix dialectically 


JELFRIC = ALFRIC OF ALFRIC, IELNOD = SZLPNOD, IELFWINE = ©LFWINE, kc, 


creeping in. Thus 


ABRAHAMSTORP. — ABY, — ALBORG. — ALFVELOSA. — ALSIKE. 279 


sia, fo bless. Vol. 2, p. 738. Bagbg, Oland. xup ata sta! — Hiisselby, Upl. a-st (sil ku)p! 
— Rogslisa, E. Gotl. stzu xsu st a! — Vesterby, Up]. ax pur sv K1(n)-R(u)Noar! 


Adverbs. IAlUKa, ever, aye, Pilgdrds, Gotland. 


ABRAHAMSTORP, WEST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 738. — I have since personally examined this stone, in company with Lector Karl 
Torin of Skara’, A scathe right across has now obliterated most of the wr and all the ans. As I 
now take it, sU is the pronoun saz, not the verb to sez. The important correction is KILKA, not KILIA. 

BIURN RSPI STIN DINSI (IFTIR) PIUD, FILUKA SIA (=SIN or SINA). KUD IALBI (ans) SUNL (= SUAL), 
; OK SU KILKA SATA-MARKI! 
BIURN RAISED STONE THIS AFTER THIUTH, FELLOW (comrade) sin (his). GOD HELP (his) souz, 
EKE (and) SHE the-HOLY SAINT-MARY! 

The H is often locally pronounced so hard as to be =x. I therefore look on KILKA as = 
HILKA = HOLY, and MARKI as = MARHI = MARY = MARIA; the SAINT-MARY having become one name, so that 
HOLY was prefixt afresh — We have the same formula on the Sarestad block, same p. 738. Lector 
Torin’s? excellent drawing shows that a fragment has been broken away below, so that on the right 
we have now only half an s after BiurN, and on the left 2 dots before HALBI. Among other corrections, 
HIMLA is HILKA, and we must read: 

(e)MIKR LAKDI STIN ANSI IFTIR STINBIURN, (Sun sin kuban. kup) HALBI UT HANS, AUK SU HILKA SATA-MARIA! 
@MING LAID STONE THIS AFTER STINBIURN, (Son sin = his good. God) HELP onp (soul) wis, 
EKE SHE the-HOLY SAINT-MARY! 

See BAGBY, HASSELBY, KORPEBRO, ROGSLOSA, TJURSAKER, VESTERBY, VIRRING, Vol. 2, p- 660 and 738, 

and a parchment PUR UIGI DIK under ENGLAND in this section. 


ABY, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


P. 670, 1. — There is a second instance of stoun (with the N) for snveN on the Stenqvista 


stone, which see farther on. 


ALBORG, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


See under BRYNDERSLEY. 


ALFVELOSA, OLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 630. — In the Flatey-codex of the Hyndlu-lidd, 10 is twice written for u; stanza 6, 


line 7, 1uNGA for uNGA; st. 9, 1. 8, 10Nat for uNeI. See Flateyjarbok, Vol. 1, Christiania 1860, p. 12. 


ALSIKE, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 6238, 4. — After ru I accidentally omitted the concluding words LUFA LIDI, to-his- 
Lere (beloved) tirne (comrade). We must also remember that AUK EIR may be aUK_xEIR, in the usual 
way of doubling. — Since then this block has been given in Dybeck’s Runurkunder, folio, 2, 232. But 


1 Since publisht by him in ‘*Westergétlands Runinskrifter”, Part 1, Lund 1871. Roy. 8vo. P. 10, pl. 10. 


2 Td. Part 2, Lund 1877, p. 20, pl. 43. 
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its upper half is now lost. What is left shows the correctness of the old text. The fragment now 
bears: ODSMUNTR AUK E(I) .........+...++..-+++ DU SIN, SUTU BURUPUR. ULFKIL AUK RU LUFA (L)... 
Thus the only difference, should Dybeck be right, is AUK RU instead of 10K RU, both which mean the 


same: HEWED these Runes. 


ANGARN, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


No. 473 in Liljegren; No. 112 in Dybeck’s Sverikes Run-urkunder, folio, I]. The latter shows 


that in the name vIKUMANTR the MAN is one bind, x (Y, 4, 4). 


ANGBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 795. — This stone is given in Dybeck’s Runurkunder, fol. 2. 236, and we there 


read MIHEL, as I had suggested. KatTI or KMTI may sometimes be = cart, gladden, which governs an accusative. 


ANGBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 632. — This stone goes owt as to the word MaRKapu. It has appeared in’ Dybeck’s 
just publisht (Jan. 1870) Runurkunder, folio, Il, No. 160. His reading gives anv for aT, MARKADI for 
MARKADU, otherwise agreeing with Bautil. — In YI+tMl the Y, Mm, may be a miscarving for ¥, oH. But it 
may also be, here, a contraction for MENSKU, with mildness or mildly, mercifully. Thus either = HIALBI or 
MENSKU IALBI. See the same formula — MESKU GIRISTR LITIN, MeNSHLY (mildly) CHRIST LETE (see, bless, 
3 pers. s. pres. subj.) — on the Brickestad block, Upland, under Korpebro, further on. 


ANGVRETA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 633, 884. — Goes out as to the mansname unru, if Dybeck be correct. There is 
some mistake at my p. 884. He has varv not unrv. As to this name uNRU elsewhere, see under 
Kirkebo, further on. 


ARJA, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 634. — Prof. C. Sive prefers to derive the name ysk “from a name answering to 
the Icel. @skr or OsKI, m. (the wisht one), from ésK, f. Thus ysKr for YNSKI. Compare Gotlandish 
YNSKI, m. wish, Ohg. wunsc, m., O. Engl. wusc.” 


ASBY, NMRIKE, SWEDEN. 


In Mallésa Parish, Asker Hundred. Only mentioned by Liljegren (No. 1033). Is figured 
incorrectly by Hofberg (Nerikes Gamla Minnen, p. 88), and I have another drawing of it. But Dybeck 
has now several times visited it, and has communicated to me his new and careful copy (since publisht 
in his Runa, folio, Vol. 1, p. 92, Pl. 21). It reads: 

ANUATR LET AEKA STEN DANE EFTR BUIA, FAPUR SIN. HAN UAD TUD I UINUU. DO FIUB IU AN(I)SUAR. 
ANUAT LET HEW (carve) STONE THIS AFTER BUI, FATHER SIN (his). HE WORTH DEAD 


(was slain) IN UIN-BY, THO (when) FIUB HEWED (slew, killed) ancysuar. 


ASBY. — AsPo. 281 
VIN-EY, now VIN-6, is a large iland half a Swedish mile from Asby, in the lake Hjelmaren. 
For the last words compare the closing lines of the Husby stone, Sédermanland: pA AT I AUSDIKI HIUK 
ASUR, IFNTI KINA UISTR. THO (when) rHar IN EAST-THING (battle out east) he-HEWeED (slew) ASUR, EVEN-AS 
(as also) Kiwi owt-wesr. The an(1)svar is plain enough; it is (with the anasurr of the Norrala stone) 
the oldest form yet found. Biza is also very forn, having the ac. in’ -A. 


ASBY, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


No. 964 in Liljegren is the text, No. 706 in Géransson’s Bautil is the woodcut, of the runic 
block at Asby, Helgaré Socken (Parish). But I durst not use this piece altho it there bears the 
ac. Ss. m. FAUDRA for FaTHER — till a later and better drawing was at hand. ‘This is now happily the 
case. My indefatigable antiquarian friend Baron Olof Hermelin has just (March 1871) favored me with 
drawings of all the 3 sides of the monument. Gdransson only gives the principal side. This, besides 
its long inscription in a worm-scroll, has 2 Twig-runes. Another flank bears the figure of a Wild-Man 


or God, and some runes, of which we at present say nothing. Side 3 has the sign of the Cross. — 


This monolith, as Baron Hermelin informs me, lies in an immense grave-field, strown with hundreds of 
grave-hows, stone-settings, &c. some of them 8-cornered, some of them boat-shaped. — At present I 
am inclined to look on this lave as from the 10th century, and raised to a man who believed in both 
the heathen Gods and in the strong God Christ. — The inscription reads, in my opinion: 


UMAL AUK HIRARNLA RAISTI STAIN DANIS AT AURGR, USA FAUDRA, STUOL AUK KUL WBKA. 


HAN T (?=TRAB) ABKA (? = ARBINKA) SIN. 
JMAL EKE HIRARNLA RAISED STONE THIS AT (tO) AURG, OUR FATHER, and-to-STUOL EKE 
KUL UBING (= UB’S-SON). HE DRAPE (slew) HEIR SIN (his). 


The scarce aurcr, if not = AUR-GAIR, may be = auricR, the muddy, clayey, and thus another 


instance of the accus. s. ending in the half-vowel -r. — Should my reading be correct, and Usa be a 
separate word with the meaning our — it will be an archaism of great value, taking us thro the older 


Swedish var, vaRA (of us),” Icel. van, O. E. tre, User, to the M. Goth. unsara. See the usa, our 
(n. pl. fem.) of the Swedish Bjérketorp stone. — And in this case, we have a stone, for the first time, 


in which the speakers say WE, altho this pronoun is understood, not written. 


The words HAN: T: ABKA: SIN are written outside the worm-scroll, there being no more room 


left there. Hence the contraction T, to save space. It is not sure that this 7 is short for TRAB, but 


very likely. asxa I look on as one of the many instances in which R is elided, both in sound and spelling. 


ASPO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 688. — Dec. 1871. Count O. Hermelin has just favored me with the following 
information here-anent. The block has been taken out of the churchporch wall, whereby some additional 
runes have been gained; but some are gone since Brocman’s time, others are still more worn by tramp. 
The corrections made by Hermelin from the stone are: TREBIN, not DRIBIN, GUTLANTI, not KUTLANTII. The 
last words are: KUD HILBI ANTA HANS, no A-after HANS. Taking away this last stave, and remembering 
the above small betterings, my reading and translation remain unchanged. — P. 642. I have now met 
with an English example of BRIDGE-BUILDING from pious motives as early as the 11th century: 

pe preost him wile haten pet he nime pa the priest him will hote (bid) that he nim (take) 
ilke ehte oder his wurd and dele hit wrecche | that ilk (same) aht (property) or his (its) worth, and 


monne oder TO BRUGGE oder to chirche weorke deal (distribute) it to-wretched men, or FOR a-BRIDGE 


Engl. Text Soc.) — A correspondent to Notes and Queries, March 30, 1872, p. 258, draws attention 
to the following quotation from Bishop Kennett: — “It is a good and pious custom in Ireland that 


the natives on passing over a bridge invariably pull off their hats, or, giving some other token of 
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respect, pray for the soul of the builder of the bridge.” — On a brass plate found in the foundations 
of the old bridge at Stanford, Worcestershire, England, is the inscription: — ‘Pray for Humphrey 


Pakynton, Esq., born in Stanford, whyche payde for the workmanshepe and makeing of this brygg — 
the whyche was rered and mayed the Ist day of May, and in the 1st year of the rayne of King 
Edward the Sixth.” — (Thus in 1547.) Notes and Queries, April 13, 1872, p. 308. — That valuable 
and learned work “The Lay Folks Mass Book, Offices in English according to the use of York, from 
Manuscripts of the Xth to the XVth century”, by Canon T. F. Simmons, 8vo, London 1879, publisht 
by the Early English Text Society, contains a number of Bidding Prayers. One of these, date 1405, 
at p.65, has the passus: — “And for al pilgrymes and palmers and for al that any gode gates [ways, 


journies = pilgrimages] has [have] gane or sal [shall] ga. and for thaim that brigges and stretes [BRipcEs 


and roaps] makes [make] and amendes [restore] that god grant us parte of thare gode dedes and thaim 
of oures.” Thus we see how Holy Church continued publicly to acknowledge the merit of Bridge- 
building, &e. The oldest enactment in England which has come down to us, is in the Canons under 


king Edgar, 959—975; and the custom continues among us down to nearly 1700! 


AXLUNDA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 626. — Perhaps sBorFasTR, as one word, Compare the N. |. ArRarastr. 


BAGBY, OLAND, SWEDEN. 


Another instance of sta to sux, bless. It is Lilj. 1802, Bautil 1059, Bure Ms, Runah. No. 590. 
(For formulas of Blessing, see ABRAHAMSTORP, and the list there added). 
KUDBRATR AUK SUAIN RAISTU STAINA PINA AFTIR BRUPR SIN, AT. KUP ATA SIA. 
KUTHBRAT (= GUDBRAND) EKE SUAIN RAISED STONE THIS AFTER BROTHER SIN (their), AT. 
May-Gov the-onp (soul) .sEE (bless)! 


BALLESTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 643. — The 2nd Part of ‘“Upplands Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift” (Svo. Stockholm 
1872) has now (May 1873) been publisht. The Aggeby stone, Lilj. 878, has been re-found, and is 
given at p. 69, with the yerses as corrected from the stone by Docent Hjalmar Kempff, p. 80. They are: 

MUNU IKI MIRKI | MUN (may) NOT grave-MARKS 
MIRI UIRDA. | MORE (greater) worTH (be). 

In consequence of this new formula, I have re-examined the Biillestad stone, No.1, and think 
my reading must be amended. The block is very rough below, and the rune-carver, as is usual in 
such cases, has past over this ragged surface. Therefore nothing wants before the first’ word, UK, or 
after the word prkstap, but rAR will be = mrarR, were. I take mM to have fallen away before the line 
beginning with uNu, 1 after the line ending with Kir, and pu. p before the line beginning with m. In 
this way UNUIKI and the strange ir will disappear, and the real text will be: 

UK, ARKIL UK KUI 

PIR KARIDU IAR PIKSTAD, 
(m)UNU IKI MIRKI 
MAIAI UIRDA 

DAN ULFS SUNIR 

IFTIR KIR(ipu, 

p)m survaR 

AT SIN FADUR. 


BALLESTAD, 283 


UK, ARKIL EKE (and) Ku1 

THEY GARED (made) HERE a-THING-STEAD. 
MUN (may) NOT grave-MARKS 

MORE (greater) WorTH (be) 

THAN-here ULFS SONS 

AFTER-hiM GARED, 

THOSE SWAINS (youths) 

AL (to) sin (their) paruer. 


Their Father’s name was therefore uLp. Compare the like closing lines on the Salna stone, Upland: 


KUPIR SUINAR GOOD SWAINS (youths) 
KIARDU AT SIN FADUR. GARED (raised) ar (to) sin (their) raTHER. 
MO IGI BRUTAR-KUML MAY NOT BAIRD (road) -cumBELS (marks) 
BETRA UERDA. BETTER WORTH (be). 
P. 645. (No. 2). — As I said, the' Billestad (or Bellstad) stones were handled by me under 


great disadvantages. No one in Sweden could tell me anything about them, and I had to do the best 
I could with the old materials, making up a text out of the several copies before me. By good luck 
Hr. Dybeck has been able to restore these blocks to us. They are Nos. 108 and 109 in his just 
publisht (Jan. 1869) Section II Part 3 of his Sverikes Runurkunder, I find that, after all, I made but 
few mistakes. The proposed epigraph on stone A (Dybeck’s 108) is faultless, as far as what is left goes, 

But that on stone B (Dybeck’s 109) has one error in my text in line 5, another in line 6, 
and a whole word amiss in line 8, For the stone (in Dybeck’s plate) has in line 5 KURIDI not KIRIDI: 
in line 6 UrRipur, not UIRKDUF; and in line 8 tT KIATIT not TUPI AT IT. I therefore re-engraye this stone B, 
Photoxylographt by Rosenstand from Dybeck’s plate as aforesaid; and, with these alterations, the text is: 


RISTU STINA 


UK STAF UAN 


36 
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UK IN MIKLA 
AT IARTIKNUM, 
UK KURIDI 
KASA_ AT UIRI-DUF. 
ON I KRATI 
KIATIT LATA (gen. pl.). 
KUNIR JK STIN. 
RAISED these-STONES 
EKE (and) this-srave (mark-pillar) wan (wrought) 
uK yon (the) mickLe (Great) 
AT (a8) YEA-TOKENS (= honor-signs), 
EKE GARED-he (made, built up) 
a-CHESS (beacon) AT (to) UIRI-THUF. 
HE IN CRETE 
had-GAITEN (guarded) the-LANDS. 
KUNIR HACKY (carved) this-STONE. 


Thus the archaism on falls away. But, instead, we get the forn forms UIRI-PUF and KIATIT, 
and the remarkable fact that we have here for the first time on these stones mention of crere, which 
had thus been for some years under the protection of urri-pur. He clearly acted as an Imperial 
Landward-man or Guardian, a military Governor or Commander at the head of Greek and ‘Barbarian” 
troops, a Garrison in the pay of the court of Byzantium, for Constantinople still held this ile. — In 
this early period Crete changed hands many times. The Romans won it 69 years before Christ. At 
the division of the East and the West, it went with the Eastern Empire. The Saracens seized it in 
823, and built Candia, whence the whole iland was often called Candia or Candy. In 962 the 
Mohammedans were driven out, and Creta was restored to the Eastern Empire by Nicephorus Phocas, 
He gave the ile its own rulers, the last of whom was Bonifacius, Marquis of Montserrat, from whom 
the Venetians bought it in 1204. Thus this Billestad minne must have been raised between 962 and 


1204. Probably its date is somewhere about 1000—1050.* 


In the Orkney Saga this iland is mentioned as KRit, fem. King Alfred, in his Orosius (Thorpe, 
8vo, London 1853, lib. I, ad fin. p. 260) speaks of it as ‘“creTo pet igland”, and at p. 262 ‘“se 
cretisca [see]. — Scores of the old rune-stones speak of the Warings and Captains and Shipmen (and 
perhaps, now and then, Merchants or Pilgrims going to or from the Holy Land) who served “in 


Greece”, “in Greekland”, who “gained wealth in Greece”, who ‘died in Greekland”, who mere ‘‘Greek- 


farers”, visited “Greek Havens” &c. in the 10th, 11th, 12th centuries. But rare indeed is a sarsen on 
which, as here, is found the name of any particular place or province in the far-off dim Byzantium.’ 
As the runish UIRLAND is substantially our EsTLAND (properly only a province of it), perhaps 
ulRI-THUF may have gotten his prefix from some great foray or exploit in that then Finnish folkship. 
Some years ago I publisht the substance of the above remarks and re-engraved ‘this Billestad 
stone No. 2, in “Ny Illustrerad Tidning”, folio, Stockholm, April 10, 1869. — Sept. 1874. Jn “Upp- 


lands Fornminnesf. Tidskrift”, Stockh. 1873, pp. 82, 83, are two widely differing readings, by Prof. 


five and Prof. S. Bugge, both of them, in my opinion, failures. 


1 See the remarks on the Lincoln stone in the worp-List, under ramHipo. 


2 About this time one of the oldest Canons of Lund, the Dean Andreas, died in crete on his way as a Pilgrim to Palestine. 
“yi, Idus Octobris. Obiit Andreas Decanus in Creta insula, eundo ad Terram sanctam”. Liber Daticus Lund. yetustior. (Scriptores 
Rerum Danicarum. Vol. 3, folio, Hafnie 1774, p. 560). —- Nicetas Choniata, one of the Byzantine historians, incidentally mentions 


Northern Warings (‘‘axe-bearers”) on service in Crete in the third year of Alexius Manuelson, or anno 1181. (See Nicetae Choniatae 
Historia, ex ree. Im. Bekkeri. Bonnae 1835, 8yo, p. 342, Alexius Manuelis Comn. f. ch. 161). — In the same way we get accidental 
notice of a Garrison of Warings at Baffa (Bassa, Basta, &c.) in Cyprus, about the year 1 


The Abbot Nicholas, in his Geographical 
Danakonungr Syeinsson brodir Knuts hins 
s a Garrison “of Werings. Here died Erik 
of Saint Knut). Werlauff, Symbolas, Haunie 1821, p. 27, 4to. 


treatise says: “I Kipr er borg (er) Bessa heitir: par er Veringja seta; far andadiz Ei 


helga.” (Jn Cyprus is the town of Bessa, where there Svensson, king of Denmark, brother 
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[ add the following, in further illustration of STAKES, STAY: and olden burial-mounds. — In 
a letter dated Camp Chumpai, Feb. 21, 1872, describing the Lushai Expedition (Times of India, March 
11, 1872, Supplement, p. 6), we have the following account of an Indian grave-mound: — ‘he troops 


penetrated into the centre of the village, and were there halted in an open space facing the great 
prayer-house, alongside of which was a large Square enclosure, the tomb of Vonolell, Talboorah’s father, 
a chief of great power and influence in his day. The tomb was simply a platform of stone raised about 
two feet from the ground and about 30 feet square, in the centre of which was fixed an upright slab 


about 7 feet in height. The entire structure was surrounded with stakes, each surmounted in the usual 


Lushai fashion with skulls of wild beasts and other trophies of the chase; but the feature of greatest 
interest was a forked ‘stick driven into the ground, from the upper limb of which hung suspended the 
head, arm, and foot of a Soktie killed in the fight a few days previous. The skull was battered in, 
and the whole presented a most ghastly appearance. Sets of fetters and several bundles of sticks 
rudely carved into the likeness of a man, to represent the victims of former fights, completed this 
barbarous mausoleum, raised by the bereaved Impanu to the memory of her great husband.” — svar is 
also used in many parts of Sweden for a boundary-staff, limit-stake. — I may add that sTaKE and 
STANG are very nearly allied. In some dialects both: these words may be slurred into a common sound, 


something like star or ster, Thus in Fyn, Denmark, where end -Ne becomes nearly a faint half-nasal, 


so faint as scarcely to be heard by other provincials, sTaNG, (STAN, STAIN, STAI’) becomes nearly sTEI. 
In this shape it has even crept into Danish law-books. For instance, in C. A. Trap, ‘Fremstilling af 


de gjeldende Lovbestemmelser om Heen og Fred”, ed. 2da, Kjobenh. 1847, 8vo, p- 4: “STEI- 


og PLYTTE-GJHRDER. Steiene eller Stzengerne maae ikke vere over 5 Tommer fra hverandre.” 


whether they said sraNG-GJERDE or STEI-GJERDE (the latter a mere provincial sound of the former), al 


farmers would understand the author. — J. Grimm (D. Mythol. p- 1088) reminds us of Paul the 


Deacon’s remark (5, 34), that the ILombards planted wooden Staves near the graves of those who hac 
fallen in battle or abroad, and the tops of these Wands were crowned with the figure of a Dove gazing 
at the tomb. In Serbia the melancholy and lamenting Dove is replaced by the sorrowing Cuckoo; as 
many Cuckoos are painted or carved on the wooden Grave-cross as there are afflicted kinsfolk, espe- 


cially sisters. (Montenegro, Stuttgart, 1837, p. 99, 100). 


BARNSPIKE, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


Vol. 2, p. 648. — With regard to the alleged injury to the Barnspike inscription, the late 
Rev. John Maughan wrote me in a letter dated Beweastle Rectory, Feb. 3, 1869: “I am sorry to see 
your observations about Barnspike being painted. I cannot think it. I never saw it, and never heard 
of it. The two men who took the photograph were painters by trade, and noticed nothing of the kind. 
The scratches have done it no real harm. Mr. Little, the neighbouring farmer, who let me see the 
inscription, told me at the time that he and Watson had on different occasions scratched the letters 


to get the moss out of them. trying to find some letters which they could read. This I believe is all 


the fresh cutting which the letters have received. ‘hey are in all other respects the same as before, 


only showing whiter where the dark grey moss has been scratched out. I fancy they will be as grey 
as before in a short time, and the inscription will be again as good as ever it was. None of the letters 
Canon James Simpson, of Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, 


are in the least injured.” — Nov. 1880. 
has kindly forwarded me a Rabbing and two Squeezes of this inscription. As far as I can see, the 


rock has HRAITA, not HRAITE. All the rest remains unchanged. — See HESSILGIL-cRAGS, farther on. 


BERGA, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


In R. Dybeek’s Svenska Run-urkunder, 8vo, Stockholm 1857. p. 12, pl. 61, 62, we have a 
grave-how on which stand two stones, apparently heathen. The larger, about 6 feet high, is rune- 


inscribed, within a worm-scroll. The smaller, more than 4 feet high, is carved only with a kind of 
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ornament something like a Cap or Headdress, below which is what looks very much like an Ox-head &c. 
The former is damaged on one side at the top and in one spot below. I take it to read (A being = y 
or @; and, as final, -R or Y or @): 
YLIFAUIN (? = ALFUIN) I SYN MIK A(rist at U)KO, PUILR A UAMNK(u)M (? = UAM-INGUM). 
MANA_ARAR 
LIKU IFT. 
YLIFAUIN IN SYN ME A-RISTED (inscribed, at = in memory of U)K, THYLE ON (at) UAM-INGS. 
Maun (remind, speak of him) these-arEs (honor-stones) 
Lone ArTER-him! 
I take syn (ac. or dat. s.) and vAMNKuM (dat. pl. ? uaM-MEApOws) to be place-names. — pUILR 
(ac. sing.) [ look upon as the same most interesting Priestly or Legal title, Speaker, Orator, Law-sayer, 
which we have so seldom and understand so. little. Every fresh example is therefore worth its weight 


in gold. — irr is a kind of bind. 


BJALBO, HAST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 656. — This stone still lives, but has not yet been re-redd. See P. A. Sive, 
Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, 8vo, Vol. 1, Stockholm 1864, p. 113. — I have since found an 


independent drawing by Elias Brenner, in a 4to Ms. of rune-monuments copied about 1690, preserved 
in the National Library, Stockholm. He puts the break at a spot slightly different, gives the staves at 
the top nearly as KRIBITIa, and has 4N¥1 for MI. His last v in sunu is a full N. 


BJORKO, SMALAND, SWEDEN. 


In reading the Old-Northern runic monuments, | have everywhere endeavored to show that 


there is no sudden jump in language, that older forms only gradually pass away, and that many 


archaistic words and word-shapes undoubtedly have existed — locally or dialectically on pieces 
bearing the later or Scandinavian staves as well as in Mss. far later still. Among these forn grammar- 
marks is the 8rd person plural of the past tense, which in all our other Scando-Gothic talks (the 
Meso-Gothic, Old-English, Old-Frisic, Old-Saxon, Old-High-German, Middle-High-German, Modern 
German, &c.) always ended in -N, and which therefore by analogy must have existed also in the oldest 
Scandinavian, tho it rapidly fell away there as in the Infinitive and so often elsewhere, just as it also 
died out in English and other tungs. We can see this early crumbling of the nasal in an undoubted 
and per-antique example, the North-English Ruthwell Cross, whose date is about the year 680. On 
this venerable and magnificent pillar, with its lines of verse in Old-English runes, we have 5 verbs in 
the 3rd pers. plural past. Of these, 3 still have the olden -N (A-LEGDUN, GI-STODDUN, BI-HEALDUN), but 
in 2 it has fallen away (BI-SMHRa&DU, Kwomu). See my Vol. 1, p- 421. On Old-Northern runic laves 
found in Scandinavia we have only one which has a verb in the 3rd pers. pl. past. This is the Tune 
stone in Norway, which I have judged may date from about the 3rd century after Christ. (See my 
Vol. 1, p. 247, and Vol. 3, p. 87). Its risting ends with the words pmLIDUN (SET)A WODURIDE STAIN, 
which I have said can only mean, that the heirs and heiress mentioned peALED to-SET (shared in setting) 
to-WoODURID this-STONE. 

On Scandinavian-runic pieces I have only found one example, and this a doubtful one (the 
copy being bad and the stone now lost), namely, the Swedish Ostberga block — dating from heathen 
times — which apparently has the word RaIsbuN, raiszD, 3 pl. past., RAISED STONE THIS, &c. See my 
Wal, 2 p- 766. — I now add a second Scando-runic instance, also so far doubtful, in that the stone is 
broken at the part where the verb occurs. Among the few verbs in the plural past on Scandian stones is 
SuIKa, to swikE, betray. We have it as follows, particularly in a characteristic formula telling us that 


the deceast had died by the hand of a traitor. 
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3 Sing. Past. Séderby, Upland, Sweden. Ends: EN SASUR TRAB HAN, OUK KAD NIDIKS UBRK, SEIK 
FELKA SIN. KUb HELB HUT HNS. (£N (but) sasUR DRAPE (slew) nim, eke (and) Gar (did) wiraiwes 
(scoundrel’s, coward’s) work, SwAKE (betrayed) reLLow (comrade) sin (his) (= his brother-in-arms). Gop 
HELP OND (soul) His! (See my Vol. 2, jo (4005))) 


3 Plural Past. Sjonhem, Gotland, Sweden. Ends: HAN SIKU BLAKUMEN I UTFARU. KUD HAELBIN (nu 
ant auk) SIAL ROPFOAR. KUb SUIKI PA AR HAN SUIU. (Him Swake (betrayed, slew) wALLAcH-MEN ( Wallachians) 
IN his-OUTFARE (journey, expedition). Gop mELP NOW (the-ond and) sour of-roruros! May-GOD SWIKE (be- 
tray, avenge) THOSE AS (who) Him SWaKkE (betrayed)! — Lena, Upland, Sweden. Ends: Kup suIKI pa In 
IA SUIKU. (GOD SWIKE (avenge, punish) THOSE AS (who) 14 SWAKE (betrayed)! 

3 Sing. Pres. Subjunctive. See Sjonhem, Lena, above. — Past Participle, n.s.m. Elfkarleby, 
Upland, Sweden. Much broken. Ends: HAN UAS SUIKN (........ kup hialbi ant) ans. — (ae was SWIKEN 
(betrayed) .......... God help ond) nis! — Nora, Upland, Sweden. First half ends: HON UARD SUIKUIN 
0 FINAIPI, KUD HIALBI ON HONS. (HE WORTH (became) SwikEN (betrayed, = he was murdered) oN FINHEDEN 
(in Upland). Gob HELP OND (soul) nis! 


Infinitive. Gulldrupa, Gotland, Sweden. In a fragmentary: scribble painted on the wall of the 
church is SUIKA. 

Being now familiar with this word and the way in which it is used, we shall, 1 think, be 
convinced that it also occurs on the Bjorké block in Smaland, a piece of which Liljegren (No. 1213) 
has made nonsense, partly because he had only access to the faulty drawing in Bautil (No. 1023), 
partly as he did not see that a couple of the runes at the bends are, for convenience of reading, cut 
reverst or upside down — as so often — so that he gives the simple ba ir (or possibly pam) as the 
gibberish ptr! — In addition to Géransson’s bad woodcut I have had access to drawings made by 
J. E. Lagergren in 1816. One copy is in his Ms. Brefsamling, 4to, p. 110; another is in his Ms. 
Smalands Runor, 4to, p. 47, (manuscripts now in the National Library, Stockholm), and both agree. 
He gives the height of the stone as about 5 feet 4 inches, about 2 feet 6 its greatest breadth, and 
Ennes adds that it is lying in the inner side of the ring-wall round the church. But a bit of the top 
on the left is broken off, as is part of the lower end, where about two words want. At the top of the 
stone, within the rune-wind, a large cross is carved. The risting begins on the left, low down, runs up 
and down again to the right, has past over to the left again (the runes now gone at the base) and 
ends on the left with the letters ...un. All is clear and plain, save where the stone is broken. If we 
now examine carefully, we shall, | think, admit that the last word has been the verb sumun, in the 


ard person plural past. The following is the text as given by Lagergren: 


NPP SUTR § UIT SMPTE SH PDIP: PEBN & MUt s UNIANL PMB & BMA (6 see Nt = 


KUPFASTR SETI STIN HI(ftir aub)UIL, FADU SIN. SUIKUI KUD DA IR (han suik)uN. 


That stit is = stmN and pt is pA, as so often, is certain, as also that HI.... is the common 
HIFTIR= FTIR. There has then followed a mansname ending in um, of which the first 3 letters, or so 
about, for there is no room for more, are broken away. I know of no such name ending in ui but 
AUDUIL; this was probably the dead man’s name. Then comes the common rabU = FADUR. By comparison 
with the same formula elsewhere, we are pretty sure that KUD SUIKUI DA IR must have had a verb and its 
objective noun or pronoun. But these were scarcely other than HAN (Him) and sUIKUN (swaKz, betrayed). 
The N. I. svigsa, svIKVA, SYKVA governs an accusative, but in other dialects (particularly O. Engl ) also 
a dative. I therefore translate: 

KUTHFAST SET this-STONE AFTER (auth)UIL, FATHER SIN (his). SWIKE Gob (may God avenge, 
punish) THEM As (him swak)e (betrayed)! 


BJORKO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2. p. 658, line 4 from bottom. — For Vesterling read Vesterljung. — The last word, 
uauRA, should properly not be translated be, but be ever, last. stand. — For the BJORKO stone in UPLAND 


See under ROK, p. 61 of this vol. 
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BJORNUM, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Another plain instance of 7 for 4b, AN, is found on the Bjérnum stone in Gryta Socken, 


Liljegren No. 74; Dybeck’s folio series I, No. 132; Bure, Ms. Runah. No. 142. This gives sqmN ba 


SI 
by rtl+.bt.1. The s is broken out between the f and |, for the block is now in 3 pieces. The whole 
risting is: 


KRUKR LIT RITA STIN DAN(S)I AFTIR KARA, FADUR SIN. KUD IALBI HONS AT UA_KUDS MUDPIA. 


KRUK LET WRITE STONE THIS AFTER KARI, FATHER SIN (his). GOD HELP HIS OND (soul) EKE (and) 


GOD'S MOTHER! 


BOGESUND, WEST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 

Vol. 2, p. 813. — Prof. C. Save looks upon HUAF as = HUALF, not HUARF, as HUALF signified 
not only vault but also stone-laid grave, stone-kist.. perhaps even cumbel. In Gotland uvaLv, fem., is 
stone-kist, but HVALV, neut., is vault. In West-Gotland (Lilj. 1639) HVALF isemasce— lars 4a 
also says we may take + in UORN as = +, thus UoRA, when we shall have I VORA AKRU, the latter fem., 


like the West-Gotlandish EKRA. 


BRACKESTAD, SWEDEN. See under KorPesro. 


BRENNER, ZILLERTHAL, TYROL. 


As yet I have seen or heard nothing which can show that the Germanic clans or the Saxon 
clans had the art of writing, much less the Runes, before Roman Civilization and the Christian Church 
gave them the Latin Alphabet. All fast Runic monuments are found in the North and its colonies. 


Hitherto every Runic block said to have been discovered in Germanic or Saxon countries has turned 


out to be a misunderstanding or a forgery. — | have now the pleasure of making public a Rune-stone 
— as far as I can see — perfectly genuine, and found in a district at present largely German. For 


this I have to thank the great kindness of Professor Japetus Steenstrup, who has forwarded me the 


necessary information and the following drawing, as commiunicated to him by the happy discoverer. 


District Doctor Dan. Hen. Otto Cold of Frederiksverk. This gentleman has just (Oct. 1874) returned 
from a tour in Tyrol, and states that in a hill-pass over the Alps, a kind of side-glen near Brenner 
on the road to Karlssteg in Zillerthal, he met with the sarsen in question. It was high up in the 
ancient mountain-pass, and was overgrown with moss. Its surface on the side towards the south-east 
was naturally smooth, this even part being 32 inches high and 35 broad. Dr. Cold happened to sit 
opposite this large stone, and thought there were marks like letters on it. So he scraped away the 
lichen and found real characters. These he carefully copied, comparing his transcript many times with 


the original. The drawing is thus: 


The first stave was so indistinct, from the peeling away of the surface at the spot, that he 


could not clearly make out whether there were only 2 straight lines or whether they run together at 
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the top, but he thought the latter. This obscure stave he gives dotted. The runes were 7 inches high. 
Any traveler who goes from Mayerhoff, half an hour’s walk before the crossing at Karlssieg, mall 
find the block. 

So far Dr. Cold, whom we all heartily thank for his sharp eye and ready hand. All is thus 
plain and simple. There is no reason to fancy the piece a modern risting, either for joke or deceit. 
It appears very old. Let us now examine the letters, There is no doubt that the first has been N (U). 
The second is + (N). The next is V (r). The fourth is % (0), for the barbarous mark on the left is 
evidently a mere flaw on the surface. Then we have 4 (rT). Last the usual + (A). — Now all this 


spells UNFOTA, a mansname, thus the name of the deceast in whose memory the runes were cut. Either, 


dead of sickness, he lies buried under the boulder, or he perisht in some deep chasm nearby in the 
winter, when the ground was covered with snow, and these letters were his only memorial. Such things 
happen every year in Alpine districts, and where nothing more can be done the peasants raise a wooden 


>. “ e ar is ok 3 ¥ a ] t! 
Cross near the spot. — Can this stone be used as an argument for the use of Runes in German and 


Saxon lands? We shall see. Let us first try to guess at the date, Clearly the staves all belong to 
the Scandinavian or later Futhork. In this alphabet the characters for 0 and a are + or $ (or some 
variation) and 4 or + (or some variation). In the Old-Nortnern or longer stave-row they are & and Y. 
Now the younger alphabet begins to develop more rapidly about the 8th century. It is very unlikely 
that this 0 and a, especially the 0, could have been carved on this stone before the 8th century. Here 
then is one limit. Then the language. We have un, with the n. In Scandian dialects, as we know, 
this N largely fell away and became u in Denmark, 0 in Sweden, &c. By the 11th age it had nearly 
died out. Thus another opposite limit. Add the a-ending, as on so many pieces with the older runes, 
where the later tung has 1 — Thus a heathen grave-minne, from the 8th or, 9th year-hundred. But 
were there any heathen Germans in Tyrol at that time? J never heard of any. Tyrol was christianized 
as early as the 8rd and 4th century. And had Tyrol any Runes? Never heard of. Even if once 
existing, they must have died out — so strong was Roman and Christian culture — long long before 
the 8th or 9th age. But the letters are those of the later alphabet. No German has yet claimed the 
Scandinavian or later Runes as German. And Christian Civilization was in full force in Tyrol from the 
8th to the 11th century. This period belongs to the glare of parchment history. No author mentions 
one word about Runes or Heathendom in Tyrol in that epoch. Scandinavia was heathen in the sth age, 
and in the 9th, and mostly in the 10th, and partly in the 11th. And Scandinavians — as soldiers and 
merchants and travelers — then as now were found everywhere. It is therefore both possible and 
probable that a pagan Scandinavian perish: at that time near the Brenner pass, and that a comrade 
carved his funeral stone. Or, by possibility, as the stone is in a seldom traverst by-way, very high 
up and in a desert region, some one may have cut his own name asa scribble, to announce to such 
as might come after him that he had been there before them! However this may be, we have here a 
monument of great interest, probably carved in the 8th century after Christ. Let us hope that some 
German runologist will visit the spot, dig so as to find the grave (if any be there), make a large 
drawing of the stone, and publish what German sayans may think of it. Audi et alteram partem. 

I know of. no mansname uNFoTa in any German or Saxon document. In Scandinavia it is 
excessively scarce, and only found in the later form oroml. — The above in substance appeared in 
Danish in “Illustreret Tidende”, folio, Kjobenhavn 1874, 18th of October. I sent several copies to 


Germany, and privately begged that the subject might be taken up there. But, as far as I know, my 


little paper has never been translated into German, and no steps have been taken there to examine the 
stone or its inscription. So I leave it as | found it — a Scandinavian memorial. It will not help to 
look upon it (tho it bears no Cross or Prayer) as Christian and late, say from the 11th century. At 
this time Pilgrimages from Scandinavia, especially to St. James of Compostella, were in full swing, and 
crowds of people, high and low, ecclesiastics and laymen, crost the Alps on their way south Besides, 


the N in uNrora points much further back. 
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BROBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


This stone, in Korsta Parish, has long since disappeared. I have been waiting for information 
about it from Prof. C. Siive’s hand. He has now treated it in the lately publisht (Dec. 1875) “Upplands 
Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift”, Part 4, 8vo, Stockholm 1875, p. 40. But he has nothing to say. 
I therefore give it here from Géransson’s Bautil, No. 225.  Liljegren (No. 590) quietly alters the plain 
IrAIN to stain. Every other word in this risting being apparently quite correct, I cannot see why rTarn 
should be changed to suit a theory. 

ANUNTR UK TUSTI DAI RITI ITAIN IFTIR ALA, FAPUR SIN, UK KUNAR BRU (= BRUDUR). 
ANUNT EKE TUSTI THEY WROTE this-viNE (grave-pillar) AFTER ALI FATHER SIN (their), EKE-after 
KUNAR their- BROTHER 


BRYNDERSLEV, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 659. — Jan. 1881. Early in this century a small bit of Ochre-stone, about 3 
inches long by 1% broad and deep, came to the Natural-history collections of the School in Alborg, 
N. Jutland. It is now found to be inscribed. At the top, on the left, are 2 lines of small common 


runes, probably from about the 12th century: 
\Y Y aes 
KIRKIA if | R I | 7, KIRK (CHURCH) 


ER KRIsT. +RE RI G4 IS CHRIST. 


Most likely some visitor to Bryndersley was struck with these words on the great block. pickt 


up the little stone in the church-yard, and wrote the runes as a memorandum. 


DANMARK, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 665. — A letter to me from the late Prof. C. Save shows that the stone has KuDI 
not KUNI, and NUKIN not AUKIN, and that the first copies issued by Dybeck also had nugiy. Prof. S. 
suggests, what is most likely, that AR-NUKIN means YeAR-NEEGEN, bowed down by years. See his reading 


in “Upplands Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift”, 7, Stockholm 1878, 8vo. p. 35. 


DELSBO, HELSINGLAND, SWEDEN. 


ty.) 


) \ 


DELSBO, —~ ECKERSHOLM, 291 


This stone is of course unintelligible in Liljegren (No. 1683), whose only authority is the 
barbarously copied fragment in the ‘Delsboa Illustrata” of K.N 


N. Lenzeus, Stockholm 1764, 8vo, pelo: 
In 1844, however, the Rector of Delsbo, the Rey. L. Landgren, found in the churchyard another piece 
of the same slab, and in 1847 forwarded a good drawing of both pieces to Prof. C. Save, who favored 
me with a facsimile in 1860. I could not then make it out, as little as Siive himself. The large lower 
piece was the one given by Lenewus; the bit fitting-in on the top was the fragment happily recovered 
by Landgren. — I now fancy I have solved the mystery, and give the tracing Heliotyped be Pacht. — 
I think that the whole will be clear, and that the still missing letters may be reasonably supplied, if 
we take the RUDUR to be yet another instance of a feminine in the genitive with the frequent local 
archaistic -UR ending. 

As, from the bend, we can see that the rune-lines have not gone high at the top, only a 
couple of letters are wanting there. The first word was therefore almost certainly the common hanes 
name aNUNTR. By the peculiar position of pint on the left below, only a few staves can want at that 
end. And as the break there is slanting, there is about 1 character fewer in the last left line: Thus, 
say, 4 on the extreme right, 4 (or: and 8) in the inner right line, 3 (or: and 2) on the outward left 
line. The carver began this last left line with letters to be redd from below, as we sce in the still 
left -avt. The verb was probably rapr, rawep, got ready. But the stone-smith soon found this reading 
from below inconvenient, and placed the remaining words in the left line so, as to be redd from the 
top downwards, like all the rest of the inscription. — I therefore believe that we cannot go very far 
wrong, if we divide and read: r 

(an)UNTR, KIRIBIS_SUN, RISTI (kuml) RUDUR, HANAR A UAR-IU. AIKIL (han f)apt (auk mak)KADI STIN DINI, 
an-UNT (= ANUND), KRIB’S (= GRIP’S) SON, RAISED (these-cumbels = these the grave-marks) of- 


tUTHA, HER ON 


(at) VAREY. AIKIL (= BGI) (he f)AweEd (prepared, eke) mark (inscribed) STONE THIS. 
As we have runic instances of both HRUpR and RUDR, masc., HRUDA and RUDA, fem., — nothing 
being more common than the dialectic absence or presence of the H, — so RubUR is here the same as 


HRUDUR, a woman's name in the genitive, as we all see from the following HANAR = HER, gen. sing. fem. 


in apposition. — UAR-IU can only be a place-name, added either because her family estate was there, or 
else to distinguish this Rupa from some other lady of the same name. ‘The variations of (this word for 
BY, ILB, I-land) Av are manifold in our old dialects, especially in the oblique cases. We have runic -1u 
elsewhere as a dat. sing. Where this var-Ey was I cannot say. An iland so called is in a channel to 
Bindalsfjord and Folden, in Naumdal, Norway. This, by marriage and removal, may have been the spot 
intended. But there must have been other var-rys. Steadnames beginning with var were common. 
Perhaps there was a var-py near Delsbo in Helsingland, all which country, as we know, swarms with 


lakes and ilands. 


ECKERSHOLM, SMALAND, SWEDEN. 


This stone has hitherto only been known from the woodcut in Géransson’s Bautil (No. 1053) 


and the text in Liljegren (No. 1245), on neither of which we could depend, as little as on what is 


R 


found elsewhere (Wieselgren, Ny Smalands Beskrifning, Vol. 3, p. 29, borg, Samlingar, Vol. 3, p. 180). 


But I have now been able to go thro J. E. Lagergren’s 4to Ms Letter-book and his 4to Ms. Smalands 


Runor, valuable old-lore volumes preserved in the National Libra Stockholm. Both (the former at 


p. 81, dated Tofteryd 1817, the latter at p. 131, 2) handle the Rasasten, as this old block used to be 


called, It stands on the high bank of the Laga-stream near Eckersholm Ironworks, east of the house, 


on.a road 4 Swedish miles from Vrigstad. Lagergren gives a new careful drawing, and we now sce 


that the inscription really is (turning round a couple of reverst stave 
SEMPASPABLAS NVA ERNBENRES RIP SICAL: Bats 4A bas NFL: i 


ANIKR, KULIR, AUKR, RUDKURN, RIPIV_IJTYN PANJ,_ISUNR, AUTI FO (= fabur). 


ANIK, KULIR, AUK, RUTHKURN, REDDE (counsel’'d, bade, let raise) rine (pillar) THis. they-his-SoNs, 
AFTER STIN, their-FATHER 


\DUR may once have stood on the stone. If not, Fr stands for FapuR as elsewhere. — Thus 


we have here iryN and ISUNR. 
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Vol. 2, p. 668. — Has been again drawn and engraved by Adjunct Karl Torin, of Skara, in 


his Vestergétlands Runinskrifter, Part 2, p. 26, Pl. 54. 


EKEBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


No. 645 in Bautil, the stone still perfect. In Dybeck’s Sv. Runurkunder, fol., I, No. 2 
where it is again given, we see that it is terribly broken and most of the inscription has perisht. 
What is left usually confirms Bautil, but corrects it in some places. Putting the two together the 
text is, apparently all in verse: 

URTR LAT RTA 

ITN UIKS, 

RUN-RIF KAF AIKILI, 
IN IRNBIN IA ALLA. 


KATU RUN-M HU FAN 


DM RADA KAN, 


We are here struck by the many contractions, RTA = RITA, ITN =I1TIN, RUN-M=RUN-MAPR, b= DAIM, M= 


MANNI, and-by the rare # for B, while the RUN-RI Kar is partly in Helsing-runes. Hence the last 2 
viming lines, announcing a difficulty to the rune-reader. IRNBIN is a variant of or equal to IRNBIARN, 
ARNBIARN, &e., and 14 is equal to 14K, UK, &e. ALR is followed by RUNA or RUNAR understood. I there- 


fore translate: 


URD LET WRITE 
this- TINE (grave-pillar) of-via. 
The-RUNE-RIB GAVE AIGILI (EGIL), 

IN (but) IRNBIN HEWED ALL-the-runes. 


This-uEssine (riddle) the- -MAN HU FOUND 


for-THat Man-who REDE-it CAN. 
I do not remember to have seen the word rir, ac. s. n., (= RIB, slab) elsewhere, as applied 


to a grave-stone, GATU, ac. s. f., riddle, is a not less costly word. The forms to give a rune-block, 


and to REDE, unlock, think out, explain, its more obscure staves, oecur elsewhere. — Should all this 


be more or less correct, this is another example of Tine for grave-pillar. 


ENGLAND. 


I extract the following, with an occasional alteration, from my pamphlet on Thunor‘, pp. 48-—49: 
At p. 162, Vol. 4, of my O.N.R. Mon. I mentioned a few runish transliterations (Latin words 
but Runic letters) and oddments and scribbles in manuscripts, on which I did not dwell. But I referred 
for particulars to John M. Kemble’s excellent paper on “The Runes of the Anglo-Saxons”2, where they 
are engraved. Several of these have since been handled by Prof. Dietrich .of Marburg, but as I suppose 


o, 
5 


without any result3, 


The longest and most tantalizing of these manuscript-runes is the row in the Codex Caligula A. 


in the British Museum, Cottonian Library. his 4to skinbook is described by Wanley in his 


XV 
Catalogue p. 233. It contains a number of Latin treatises, together with many pieces in Old-English, 


1 Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a Scandinavian Font of about the year 1000, Iondon (Williams and Norgate) 1878, 
Imp. 8yo. With many Ilustrations. — The same appeared in Danish, “Tordneren Thor” (Kjobenhayn 1878, H. H. J. Lynge) 


2 Archaeologi: 
8 See his ‘Drei 


pp. 193—1 


London 1840. Vol. 28, 4to, pp. 327—872, 
Altheidnische Segensformeln” in M. Haupt’s Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, 13 band, Berlin 1866, 


and his “Fiinf Northumbrische Runen-spriiche” in the same magazine, pp. 104123. I have a few words on these 


his efforts in my 0. N. R. Mon. Vol. 2, pp. 890—2. 
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Religious, Computistic, Calendaric, Medical and Mixt. At the bottom of leaf 119b and 120a (123 b 


and 124 a, new p 


ination) are 76 large ¢ ain 1: 5 inayi Thi 
) are 76 large and plain later or Scandinavian runes. This curious stave-line 


was communicated to Hickes by Wanley, 


IV. But neither of them has attempted an exact facsimile from 
Jickes, and both have made one mistake. In the word urer they give the t 


y and he engraved it in his Thesaurus‘. Thence it was copied 
by Tham2, and by Kemble in his fig. 


: : : uird stave as ¥ (thus vIKr), 
instead of ¥ (@), which Hickes plainly has. Wishing perfect exactness, I begged Edw. A. Bond Esq 
now Principal Librarian of the British Museum, our gifted English paleographist, to assist me, and he 
kindly came to my help in Nov. 1876. He explained that the codex is stil 


in the Museum, and that 
the transcript publisht by Hickes wa 


quite correct. The section containing the runes was written, he 
says, before the year 1075, the year 1074 being the latest date entered. The length of the rune-lines 
was dictated by the breadth of the page. As many runes were written continuously in one line as one 


page could hold. Thus at the bottom of leaf 119b we have 40 staves, ending with pix. ‘This line is 


continued and concluded with 36 letters at the bottom of the next leaf, 120a, beginning with porsa 


“The reading of the runes is quite correct throughout”, Mr. Bond added. Thus our glorious Hickes is 


again found to be trustworthy. In both Hickes and Kemble and the original skinbook we have 10RIL, 
altered by Tham into Kurit. I agree with Dietrich that this is probably a qatistiale for KURIL, the name 
with which the inscription begins. It may indeed have been a colloquial or slurred softened form. Of 
such things we have many examples. But this “pet” pronunciation would scarcely have been adopted 


in the one line, and not in the other, It is therefore apparently a clerical slip of the copyist. For these 


mss, are often copied the one from the other, and Runic Alphabets and other scribbles we know were 


in the same-way transcribed again and again, usually with ever-added barbarizings. Nothing would be 


easier for a later scribe than to pass over one short side-stroke, in a piece which he perhaps imper- 
fectly understood. I cannot refer to any facsimile of this bookfell. It is one of those used by our 


lamented Mry Cocka 


yne in his ‘‘Leechdoms, Wortcunning and Starcraft of Early England”, in which 
volumes so much quaint lore has been brought together. But he gives no plate of this codex. Hickes 
engraves the staves in 2 lines, as they stand. Kemble copied them in 3 lines, for conyenience in his 
narrower page. To ensure perfect accuracy, Mr. Bond obligingly procured me a full-size Autotype 
facsimile of both lines direct from the Ms. This has been photoxylographt by Hr. Rosenstand, and 


is as follows: 


PORIP MRED TRE PER PDAD PDT DY ORD PPL 
PETRIE IDRIMAR DIRE DL ERT RET RI 


If we wish to translate this remarkable and sudden entry, in runes, in a codex containing 
Latin and Old-English texts, we must first carefully fix the value of the letters, their transliteration. 
Dietrich makes N sometimes U and sometimes y; + sometimes 4 and sometimes B. This system, in one 
and the same line, is scientifically inadmissible. The Futhork (or runic alphabet) is plainly the later or 
Scandinavian, and must be treated as such. The writer had no stung 1 for p, and f therefore stands 
for both p and vr. He has a stung K for @ (V), and therefore Y is K and ¥ isc. Otherwise the characters 
Nis vu, Fis o, Taking things to be so, the runes give us: 


are as usual at this period; + is A, 


KURILSARPUARAFARPUNUFUNTINISTUDURUIGIDIE 


” DORSATRUTINIURILSARDUARAUIDRAPRAUARI 


1 Linguarum Vett. Sept. Thesaurus. Auct. G. Hickesio. Oxoni# 1705. Pars 3. Gram. Isl. Pl. 6. Folio. 


2 Anmarkningar i anledning af Herr Prof. Miillers Afhandling om Guldhornen. Af P. Tham. Stockholm 1817, 4to. 


As of Rimes so of Drawi 


Cotton Ms. Claudius C, VII, now in Utrecht and called the Utrecht Psalter, Mr. Walter de Gray Birch say 
, p. 121), with regard to the Utrecht codex (of about 


copied and recopied in our ancient English Mss. In his excellent treatise on the famous 


The History, Art and 


Paleography of the Manuscript styled the Utrecht Psalter, 8yo, London 1 
are now cognizant of the fact that the Utrecht Psalter gaye rise to at least 


the year A. D. 800): “From this interesting passage we 
four copies executed with more or less faithful adherence to its archetypal teaching, in the tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
In illustration, Mr. Birch gives one drawing from the original skinbook, with the corresponding ‘plates from 2 of the later manuscripts, 


all in autotype. 


=a 
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As far as I am aware, only 5 attempts have been made to read this difficult inscription. Two 
of these were by Tham, in his pamphlet on the Golden Horns (at p. 7 and again at p. 39); the 8rd 
was by M. F. Arendt (publisht by Tham as above, p. 38); the 4th by F. Magnusen in his Runamo, 


the 5th by Prof. Dietrich as afore said. Of late I have again and again directed my 


p. 604, 60 : 
attention to these lines, and now believe that I have redd them. As is my wunt, I alter nothing, take 
the staves as they stand. [I make them to be in an Old Danish dialect, and to give us a missive or 
message or note or report, transmitted by a heathen Dane in England to a friend, perhaps a kinsman, 


probably also in England. Pagan Danes and other Northmen swarmed in England in the 10th and 11th 


This runic message was doubtless at first cut on a little Cavel or tiny stick or tablet, and 


y 


from this wooden flake it may have been copied on to parchment for family reasons. Of the Northmen 
many in the same family were pagans, others already Christians. They rapidly embraced Christianity, 


and a converted Scandinavian may have preserved this notice as being a document which in earlier days 


had announced the safety of a lady yery nearly allied in blood or friendship. [tunic alphabets &c. were 
often recopied for hundreds of years. This heathen telegram may be much earlier than the leaves on 
which it now stands, At all events, as Mr. Bond has shown, it cannot be later — but may be much 
older — than the year 1075. At this time, say in the last half of the 11th century, commotion was 
universal both in Scandinavia and England. All the British Iles thro, pitcht battles and dreadful 
bickerings and accidents and inroads and murderous attacks were taking place. Many inquiries would 
be made as to the fate of individuals and families, and thousands of these carved! “bits of news” would 
be sent by trusty hands. Often this would be by “underground railway”, which has flourisht in every 
age, We have many notices in the Sagas and elsewhere, from the earliest times down to the middle-age, 
of these letter-slips and other runic wooden notifications and annals and poems. In the shape of 
parchment and paper they continued, here and there in Scandinavia, down to the 16th century. But 
nearly all these wooden rune-cayels, which have existed by tens of thousands, have naturally disappeared. 
We know the extreme difficulty, at times, of translating inscriptions which are not divided into words. 
This especially in a period which had little of a conventional book-language, but naturally used many 
and mixt dialects of which we know so little, and as to which we must allow ourselves a certain latitude 
both as to spelling and form, sometimes even as to words. For certain words may have existed in 
localities and talks from which, from mere paucity of material, we have pronounced them absent. And 
in a writing of this kind, very many combinations of letters may be made, giving a meaning more or 
less possible or probable. 


In the face of all this, the following attempt may not have succeeded. All I can claim for it 


ammatical”, and fits in with the movements of 


is, that it is simple and natural and reasonable and 
“the Wiking period”, which lasted longer than is generally supposed. If the runes are not an idle 
scribble, they must have been meant to say something intelligible, and we know so much of the 
comparatively late dialects of the 10th and 11th centuries, that we ought not to be quite helpless. 


ding be rejected, some other student may be more fortunate. The tiny rune-tane, which 


Should my reading 


may have been hidden in the hair of the carrier, in my opinion said: 


KURIL SARD UAR A FARDU, 
NU FUNTIN (= FUNDIN) I STU. 
BUR UIGI DIK, BORSA TRUTIN (= DRUTIN )! 


(K)URIL SARP UAR A UIDRADR A UARI. 


4 Or written, but usually cut. Parchment and inkhorns were as yet a rarity everywhere, especially among the Northern 


freeboters. In Shakespear's Hamlet the young prince is sent to Britain with a letter, carried by his two comrades. But he re-writes 
the letter and saves his life. In the original Amleth legend of Saxo Grammaticus the two companions of Amleth carry a WOODEN 
RUNE-CAVEL [‘‘literas ligno insculptas (nam id celebre quondam genus chartarum est)”]. But he cuts away some stayes and adds others, 


age to Amleth. Saxonis 


The Hystorie of Hamlet”, London 1608 (p. 246 of W. C. Hazlitt’s 


so that the letter now tells the British king to slay the messengers and to give his daughter in marri 
Grammatici Hist. Danica, ed. Velschow, Vol. 1, Lib. 3, p. 145. In if 


Shakespeare's Library”, 2nd ed., Vol. 2, London 1875) we read: “Now to beare him company, were assigned two of Fengon’s 
ministers, bearing Letters ingrayed in wood, that contained Hamlets death, in such sort as he had aduertised the King of England. 
But the subtile Danish prince (beeing at sea) whilest his companious slept ....... raced out the letters that concerned his death, 


and in stead thereof graued others.” 
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KURIL SORED (wounded) was on her-rEeRD (journey, passage, expedition). 
Now she-ts-FOUND IN STOW. 


May-rHur win (bless) Tuen, he-the-TrHURSE 


» (giants) DREETEN (lord, ruler, smiter)! 


(K)URIL SORED (hurt) was on (at) the-wiTHER-REDES (debates, consultations, parleyings) on (at) WAR. 


Thus the Lady KURIL was long expected in yain, never arrived. Enquiries were set on foot by 
her friends, and she was found at Stow, whither she had es caped. She explained that she had been a 
danger of her life, having been attackt and wounded at Ware. Then the affectionate greeting to the 
sorrowing father or husband or friend: — May Thur, the giant-tamer, bless and comport thee! Further 
thoughts suggest a ‘‘postscript”, of additional detail. The debates between the Wikings and the English, 
or between two Wiking-bands, at Ware, where a formal parley was held, ended in violence, and een 
the Lady KuRm was not spared. 

I make Kuri a female name because it must be so. It is clearly in apposition with sarp and 
ruNnDIN, and both these words are in the nom. sing. fem. But I have never seen this name before. lt 


may be a diminutive of KUR, a worn KURILA, or a slurred popular or pet form for KURHILDR, both of 


them unknown to me. There was a Gothic king cormius'. — sarv is a “correct” Old-Danish and Old- 
Swedish participle, nom. sing. fem., (masc. SARDER, fem. SARD, neut. SART). — UAR is common, for the 
earlier UAs. — A common, for the earlier AN or oN. — rarpu, dat. sing. fem. Doubtless Old-Danish. 
The nom. sing. is in O. Swedish rarp, N. Icel. rerp, ©. Engl. rerp, ryrp. ©. Fris. rerp. But the 
M. Goth. rarvo, Ohg. rarr and QO. Sax. rarp have preserved the older unweakened vowel. All are 
feminine. — NU, common in all our dialects, Now. — FUNDIN, p. part. n. s, fem. FOUND. — 1, common, 
for the older 1x. — stv. I cannot prove that this is a place-name. But if we really have stu between 


1, the end of one section, and pur, the beginning of another, I cannot see what else it can possibly be. 
In England and up thro the old Northumbria we have several places called stow, spelt in’O. E. srou 
and stow, and Latinized srova and stowa. The most famous is stow or sTow-MaRKET in the Hundred 
of Stow in Suffolk. It is on the river Gipping, a tributary of the Orwell, between Tpswich and Bury. 
It is quite near the sea at Ipswich and Harwich, and is not very far from London. 

pur, the heathen god punor, puR, bor, followed by the verb uica. This verb, so common in 
Scandinavia, has not yet been found in O. Engl., tho we had the noun and endless compounds. Here 
it is in the 3 s. pr. subj. The whole phrase, pur viet, may Thur bless, we have already seen on two 
Danish heathen runic stones. But we have here — for the first time in all the North, on stone or 
parchment, in runes or Roman letters — the doubtless once common phrase, PUR UIGI DIK, may 
Thur bless thee! 


porsa, gen. pl. masc. Of the THURSES 


giants, goblins, monsters, helpless and fools tho 


so burly and big. This is the N. Icel.: purs, rors, puss, the provincial Norse Tussr, TUss, the provincial 
In O. Engl. we have pyrs, in Early FE. 


» TUSS, TASSE 


Danish to the provincial Swedish TussE 


purs, in Mid. E. THURS, DIRS, DRISSE,°in provincial Engl. THURS, THRUSE, THYRSE, THRUST, and a rock-den 


or stone-shelter is called a THuRSE-HoUSE. In Ohg. there was puRS and TuRS. — | have never before 
seen this fine epithet, doubtless once widely ‘used, DORSA DRUTIN. — DRUTIN, obsolete in Denmark, the 


N, Mid. Engl. pRYGHTEN, DRICHTIN, 


QO, E. DRYHTEN, DRIHT 


O. Swedish protin, proten, N. Icel. 


DREETEN, Ohg. TRuTIN, 0. Sax. DROHTIN, DRUHTIN, O. Fris. DROCHTEN. — UlIp-RADR, ac. pl. fem., a compound 
hitherto found only in the Norse-Icelandic vip-Rapa, fem., talk, conversation, parley. — A UARI, ON, at, 
But again I cannot prove it. 


We should expect that the 


ware. Analogy would seem to show that this also is a place-name. 


Should it be so, again there were several spots called ware in olden days. 
stow. And accordingly in Domesday Book’ we 


one here referred to would be in the same county as 
haye in Suffolk, in the neighborhood ‘of Bungay and Flixton, Hundred of Waneforda, a place IN wari. 


With his usual kindness Mr. Bond, then Keeper of the Mss. in the British Museum, referred to the 
a later 


Ordnance Survey for me. But there is no ware there, and he suspects it may have gotten 


appellation, and be the spot now known as Eartham near Bungay. — Should this be not a stead-name, 


it can only be a word answering to the N. J. vorr (older form var, gen. VARAR) fem. and masc., and 


ver, neut., O. E. war, Engl. ware, wetr, a haven, station, fishing-place. The general meaning will be 


the same, but it will not be so sharp and clear as in the former case. which I therefore prefer. 


. 2 Vol. 2, fe 783, 380, col. 2. 
1 We have in England the names CUREL, CURLE, CURLL. in Denmark CRILLE, CRILLESEN. — Vol. 2, fol., London 1783, p. 380, col. 2. 
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Till a better can be found, | therefore hold fast the interpretation here offered. Should it be 
substantially correct, it puts into our hands the earliest bit — by about 225 years — of parchment 
Danish yer known to us. And not only so, it is about 125 years older than any such fragment in 
Norse-Icelandic, a couple of whose vellums are the most antique left to us in any Scandinavian 


tung. — This is also the first THU(NO)R invocation yet found on vellum. 


FERSLEV, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 673. — I now agree with C. Sive and S. Bugge (Aarb. f. N, Oldk. 1870, p. 193) 
that LuTaRIs is a genitive. In Aug, 1878 Prof. M. Petersen made a new drawing, and found a 1 before 
the uKI, thus tuxr. I therefore read: 

LUTARIS SUN, TUKI, SATI STIN PONSI AFT OSTA, SON SIN. 


See Petersen’s drawing Pl. 35 in Thorsen’s Vol. 2, Part 1, text Vol. 2, Part 2, p. 109. 


FJUCKBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 675, 955. — I agree with several Scandinavian scholars that it is simpler and 


better to take AN as = HAN, HZ, as is so common. These old verbs of motion and energy often governed 
an accusative. KUAM is therefore came to, reacht, visited. KUAM AN KRIKHAFNIR, reacht he Grecian havens. 


In this case there is no AN, on. — For a second Fjuckby stone see under Tune, Norway. 


FLATDAL, UPPER THELEMARKEN, NORWAY. 


Vol. 2, p. 678. — In “Thomas Saga Erkibyskups”, 8vo, Christiania 1869, p. 2, we have: “En 
er moder hans uar af perso life framm faren”, (d. s. n.). — At p. 8, ‘“‘DESson kona” (n. s. f.). — At 
p- 18, ‘sem hann heyrir pessor konungsens ord” (ac. pl n.). * At p. 20, “Sonn var passor syn” 
(n. s. f.). — At p. 21, “er pEssorR hans hattr ollum monnum veel virdande” (a. s. m.). — At p. 22, 
“huerium peirra er pEssoR veegr til heyrer” (n.s.m.), ‘“engum audrum vttan mer winum heyrer pa&ssor 
vegr til” (n. s. m.). — At p. 30, “pIsa nest” (d. s. n.), “bassorR leresveinn” (n. s. m.). a= NE p. 43, 
“psa nest” (d. s. n.), “i bisa” (d. s. n.). — At p. 45, “visa nest” (d. s. n.). — At p. 50, 


p. 52, ‘“pisa nest” (d. s. n.), ‘bESSORR hinn mickle meistare” (n. s. m.). — At p. 55, ‘PESSOR er su 


hin fyrsta sundrlyndis sok” (n. s. f.), 


yR var onnur sok” (n. s. f.). — At p. 74, “Skok pEssorR 
stormrenn stolpa kristnennar” (n. s. m.), ‘“PESSOR pin ord” (n. pl. n.), “p 


ssor ord” (n. pl. n.). — But 
I stop here; the volume has between 5V0 and 600 pages. What has been given refers to only 


one 
word and in one manuscript. 


FLEMLOSE, FYN, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 678, 885 


— In Vol. 3, p. 175—189, of Suhm’s “Nye Samlinger til den Danske 
Historie”, Kiobenhayn 1794, 4to, are given extracts from a Daybook by Holger Jacobeus, 1671. At 
p. 178 is mentioned the Flemlose Runestone, as then lying in the churchyard. But the information 


adds nothing remarkable to what we know. 
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FOLE, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 684. — This homestead is hight to this day LILLA FoLE, the men are LILL-FOL-BOAR, 
and they are yet bound to give right of way, church-way, free passage, thro their fences, which must 
not be quite closed. Carl Séive. 


FORSA, HELSINGLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 684. — April 7, 1877, I communicated to the Royal Society of Upsala the following 
article, as an appendix to my remarks on “Some Runic Stones in Northern Sweden from the papers of 
the late Prof. Dr. Carl Sive”’, and it appeared in 1879 in their Transactions (Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Se. 
Ups. Ser. III. Vol. 10, Pars 2, Upsala 1879), ‘A 


THE FORSA RING, 


It is now more than a dozen years ago, when real Runology was so young and we were all 
so inexperienced in this new archeological-philological science, that I hastily workt out my short paper! 


on the Forsa Rin This remarkable piece, on whose iron surface a cunning rune-smith has puncht-in 


245 staves, I had never seen, nor have I to this day. But it had been examined and carefully copied 
by Prof. Carl Siive, at that time the greatest living Runologist. The only transcript that could come 
into competition with his, was that by Arendt (1806). But it is no secret that all the older runic 
drawings are usually more or less doubtful, often lamentably incorrect, and the general excellence of 
Arendt’s work was then not suspected?. No authority was at that time equal to Sfve’s as a working 


runologist, one used to handling’ real stones and other runic old-laves, not mere printed copies. I there- 


fore adopted Sive’s text. Just so now with Sophus Bugge. He has become an illustrious rune-man, 
and has workt on the Ring itself. So I now follow him loyally and blindly, as 1 then did Sive. And 
this the more as, in his treatment and translation, he of course has the advantage of building on all 
who have gone before, making use of their good ‘“hits” and avoiding their mistakes, as every wise man does. 

Not only has Prof. Bugge shown ‘that there were some serious errors (no fewer than 10) in 
the copy I followed (Save’s)3, but I went on a false principle, that the Ring was a heathen relic. This 
was the universal belief then, and misled me. Bugge, has made it clear that this is a mistake, that the 
piece is Christian. Hence my translation in many places fails away of itself, and Bugge’s takes its place. 

For in Sept. 1877 appeared Bugge’s 4to essay+ on this iron roundle, with a separate facsimile 
of the runes drawn and lithographt full size by Mr. C. F. Lindberg. The first key to the whole more 
mysterious section was my identification of the word Liuprit(1). The next was Prof. Olaf Rygh’s excellent 


idea that aku could .only be =Acu, own, have. The third was Prof, Bugge’s admirable rirpir, thus 


stamping the whole as Christian and enabling him so to use his great learning and ingenuity as 


substantially to solve this difficult problem. In this he was also assisted by the accident of his being 


a Norwegian, for his philological instinct has recognized in certain things in the risting traces of Old- 


Norse peculiarities, explained by the fact, also pointed out by Bugge, that the folk-speech of olden 


Helsingland had some features in common with Old-Norse. Thus, on the whole, his version is in my 


opinion triumphantly happy and probable. Hard points will always remain, and [ differ from him as 
to some words; but in general we must, I believe, undoubtedly follow him in his construction and 


translation, All honor to him for this his latest and ripest gift to Northern linguistic science! 


Carl Siive made his drawings on the 4th and 5th of Sept. 1 They were engraved by me 


in my work. He himself never attempted or publisht any translation. I therefore here repeat my 2 


engravings of the Ring, but I have had the runes correcrEeD according to the copy given us by Bugge>. 


1 ‘The Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England. 2 yols, folio. See vol. 2, pp. 684—9. 


rendt’s drawing of the Ring is so good that, as compared with Prof. Bugge’s, it has only 3 faults. 


ive could only give some jew hours to the Ring, as it hung on the door, and had then never seen Arendt’s beautiful 
Si ly give s few I ig 


copy. Bugge had the Ring for many days in his own ‘hands, and was familiar with Arendt’s drawing. 
4 ““Rune-Indskriften paa Ringen i Forsa Kirke i Nordre Helsingland”. Christiania 1877. 58 pages, with plate. 


5 On these % blocks the runes (like as the Ring itself) are only 2-thirds of the full size, and they are sometimes more 


stiff than in Bugge’s lithograph, to which therefore, in this respect, I refer for minuti. 
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I add my own new version, chiefly based, as I shall show, upon Bugge’s, where he differs from my 


former text (for in some things we of course all as 


ee), but offering some changes, perhaps rectifications, 
of his reading. — Otherwise, for further details, I refer to my vol..2, p. 684, and to Bugge’s exhaustive 
As we 


paper. see, following Bugge’s corrected text, the runes are: 


FRONT OF 


THE RING. 


UKSATUISKILANAUKAURATUOSTAFATFURSTALARI 
= UKSATUOAUKAURAFIURATADRULAKI ! 
: INATDRIDIALAKIUKSAFIURAUKAURATASTAF 


: AUKALTAIKUIUARRIFANHAFSKAKIRITFURIR 


These staves I now divide and interpret as follows: 
al 


grown and strong, worth 2 common beasts. 


UKSA, ac. 


s,m, An Ox, one Ox, — TUIS-KILAN (= TUIS-GILLAN), ac. s. m. TWICE-GILD. full- 
Thus I here follow Brocman, Liljegren, Rydquist and Bugge, 
and banish our friend the god TU (TY. TYR). who appeared here in my first version. 


AUK, BKE, and. 


Cannot help it. 
Peace be with him! 


— — aura, ac. pl. m. onrzs, ounces of silver. — tuo, ac. pl. m.° 


rwo. I again must object to Bugge’s fancy of transliterating the plain rune for o by 4 (which he 


makes to be a kind of nasal 4). he rune for A must be given by a, the stave for 0 by 0, however 


we may theorize (often, as here, unfoundedly) as to the pronunciation of this or any other letter in 
certain cases. All who like may accept Bugge’s theories. I and most others decidedly reject them. 
But he has quite simply no right to bolster them up by altering the runic values of any letter. — STAFA. 


inf. (One shall) srave, fiw as with a stroke of the Judge’s stag’, decree, levy as a mulct, demand as a fine. 
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I take starA here to be the usual N. I. verb so frequently Tapa Ge — ko axkka, As, dew 


sentence to any fine or punishment even death itself. As Bugge truly says, this is perhaps the hardest 
word in the whole risting. I now divide sraraT as STAFA ar. 7 é is is i issi i 

g © sTAFAT as STAFA_AT. Bugge thinks this is inadmissible, as, in 
. 


he next place where it occurs, re are 8 i re 2 e - 
th I s, there are 8 points between the r and the following a. But there are 


BACK OF THE RING, 


| SUAPLIRDI RAKUATLIUPRITISUAUASINTFURAUKHALKAT 


} INDARKIRPUSIKDITANUNROTARSTAPUM : 


 AUKUPAK ROHIURTSTADUM : INUIBIURNFADI : 
hundreds of examples on our runic pieces of much greater freedoms than this, so necessary was it to 
Spare space or hard cutting-labor or both. And, when the rune-stamper came to the other place 


ATAS' 


PAR ? AUKALT 
how was he to proceed? If he had written 

ATASTAFA : UKALT 
it would have been much harsher and more unintelligible. Including the twice-taken but once cut L in 
TUISKILAN, there are 8 letters thus twice redd in the usual runic way on this roundel. The whole 
sentence is undoubtedly in the accusative, and I take srara to be the governing verb (with the indefinite 


man must or one shall understood as the nominative, a construction so very common in our old tung 
Bugge divides star aT rursTa, and takes star to be a hitherto unknown word meaning a fast (fast as a 
sative, in apposition with 


staff) sum or norm or fine or mulct. svar, with him, is therefore a second acc 


UKsA — vo, and he gets his verb by supposing an understood One shall pay — an idiom too hard and 
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harsh to be approved. — At, prep. gov. dat. a7, — FURSTA, d.s.n. sup. Zhe-rirsr. — LAKI (= LAG), 


d,s. n, Lay, rate or tax or share or price laid on, levy, here tithe-rate, tithing. This is one well-known 
sense of the word, all whose many meanings fall back on the primitive Zay, Laver, place where or 
manner how things are laid. I am not aware that it has ever meant time, as Dieterich and Bugge will. 
The constructions noted by Bugge stand for way, manner, not time. But even if the word ever had 
been exceptionally used for time, this would be a very meagre sense here. And besides, | know of no 
example of this expression (time) with at. Therefore, unpaid rating, the year’s tithe-rate not yet sent in. 


GILD (worth 2 simple ones) EKE ORES TWO to-STAVE (shall one stave out, pay out, as 


Thus: One-ox Trwic 
a fine) av the-rirsv Lay (for the first year’s unpaid tithe-rate). 


2. UKSA TUO AUK AURA, as before. — FiuRrA (the vowel donbled, riuraT = FiuRA_Arv), ac. pl. m. 
FOUR, — At, as before. — apru, d. s. n. Zhe-ornHer, the second. — LAKi, as before. Thus: oxen rwo 
EKE (and) ORES FOUR AT the-OTHER LAY (unpaid levy). 

3. IN, ady. iy, AN, but. — at, as before. — pripia, d.s.n. ZLhe-rHirp, — Laxkt, as before. — 
UKSA FIURA AUK (FIURAUK = FIURA_AUK), as before. — AURA (AURATA = AURA_ATA), as before. — ara, 
ac, pl. m. £IGHT. — STAFA (STAFAK = STAFA_AUK), as before. Thus: un (but) av the-ryirD Lay (unpaid 


levy) OXEN FOUR EKE ORES EIGHT shall-one-STAVE (seize as a penalty). 


4, AUK, as before. — ALT, n.s.n. azz, the whole. — AKU, . f. (Bugge). Of-ack (0.-E.); 
eiga (O.-N.); area (Gotl.); EcHA (O.-Swed.), ownings, property, substance, possessions. — 1, prep. abs. 
(Bugge). 4N, in it, therein, im that case, with regard thereto. A Norwegianism, — varr, 3 s. pr. (Bugge, 


with elision of D, = UARDR = UARPR = UERDR = UIRDR), WoRTH to be there. becomes to be there, %s lost, 


forfeited. A Norwegianism. — This is, in my opinion, correct and very ingenious. But it is so ‘violent’, 


in the eyes of the modern mechanical-phonological school, that if s had proposed it, I should have 


been excommunicated at once, as I have so often been for many such things, now silently ‘‘annext” 


and admitted and used as true linguistic facts. | myself have repeatedly pointed out the many floating 


dialectic sounds 


the frequent slurrings of the p, and the striking interchanges of a and 1 on our 


monuments. — Ir, ady. (Bugge). ue This word was once, in various forms, quite common in Old- 
Seandinayian as in English, — an, n.s.m. Hz, the-tithe-refuser. Bugge takes the word here as ay, but 


makes it equivalent to i, ay, yet, still further. In this I cannot follow him. We have this zy, but, yet, 


in 8 other places on this Ring, and it is always IN, never an. Nothing is a more common dialectic 


usage, old and new, than for H to be added or omitted, and there are hundreds of runic and parchment 


an for HAN. We have the same thing reverst in the next word, by Bugge’s own showing, Har: 


tet) 


Kr for 


arskakI. ‘There can be little doubt therefore that this an is the frequent aN for HAN, wz, which the 


sense also requires. — HAFSKAKI (= AFSKAKI), 3 s. pr. subj. Shouid-or, 


SHAKE, altogether shake off, entirely 


refuse. Bugge makes this the word here, but looks upon it as standing for AFSKAKKI, which he would 


translate, twist, make unequal, cut of or away, and thus not give so largely as one ought. 1 think the word 


quite a different one, and the meaning as demanded by the context very much stronger, absolutely refuse, 


2 2 


after 3 notices, 3 warnings, 3 fines for non-payment. Not to pay fully, thus deduced from (H)AFSKAKKA, 


is also terribly forced, and is quite unsupported. But (H)AP-SKAKA to OFR-SHAKE, SHAKE OFF, entirely 
ignore and get rid of, has been a common word and idiom in all our dialects from the beginning, and is 
so still. — Riv, ac. s. m. (So Bugge). I[ had taken it, less correctly, as an adverb. rigur, law. the 
just claim of Holy Church. — ruriz, prep. gov. ac. Fore, berore, opposite to, contrary to. This meaning, 
a Norwegianism, is another of Bugge’s “happy inspirations”. — suA (SUAD = SuA_Ap), rel. pron. ac. sing. 
indecl (Bugge). so, that. — ap, rel. pron. ac. s, indecl. (Bugge). 47, rH47, which, Bugge parallels 
this sua av, svat, suap, by pur av, burr, pur. — LirvrR, n. pl. m. ). A decisive and admirable 


identification, the well known epithet given to the Clergy (0,-E. L&RDE), especially in Seandinayia, In 


Old-Swedish, also BOK-L&RPIR MHN and KLERKaAR. Thus the LEARNED, the Priests. Ecclesiasties, Holy 


Church, in contrast to LAY MEN, LEWD MEN, — aku (=Aeu, AcHu, menu), 3 pl. pres. (Prof. Ol. Rygh 

: , Ol.. Ryg 
and S. Bugge). ows, own, have, possess, rightly enjoy. Icel. elev. — sv, prep. gov. d. (Bugge). az, by, 
in accordance with. — Livupriti, d. s. m. (Bugge rightly adds the last 1), LEDE-RIGHT, O.-E. LEODRIAT. 


Folk-right, Holk-law, as | pointed out, Bugge proves that the N.-I. ryrirr is the same word. only with 


Ss 


the pb elided. — sua, rel. pr. n. m. (Bugge). SO, as, which. — vu 


3s. pret. (Bugge). was. — 
rit 5 or hile a, r BASSAS, . ~ ° . 
INT, p-p. n. s. n. (Bugge). Carried i, proclaimed in the folk-moot, publicly enacted and announced. — 


ruR, adv. (Bugge). Fore, before, — Auk, as before. — HALKAT, pp. ns. n. (Bugge). wazzowen, set 
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apart, specially allotted, fixt. hus: pxe acy of-ach (his property) in-it (therein) worru-ts-to-lie (is lost) 


IF HE OFF-SHAKE (should finally refuse) riaxr (just payment) FORE (against) so-ar (that which) the-LeaRNED 
(the Clergy) own (have) ar (by) LeDE-RIGHT (folk-law), so (as) was INNED (proclaimed) rore (( 


before) EKE 
(and) HALLOWED (fixt, solemnly enacted). 


We have seen that in this sentence FrurIR is taken by Bugge himself to be a preposition 
governing the following sua. And yet the two words are separated by a@ divisional stop or ornament (3); 


er proof, to the many w ave for : Sef NA Sea . 7 
another | any we have before, of the frequent insignificance of such marks in the con- 


struction of the language. See what I have said above about srara. 


5 y, as fore > 5 TORY. 
5. Nn, but, as before. — par, n. pl.m. raey, the persons to be named, those or these men, 


namely ANUND and urac. We have hundreds of such instances, variously spelt. Confining ourselves to 


runic pieces and to those which have the p and the end-r, we have b#IR, DER, PAIR (the commonest 


form, nearly 100 examples), pairr, DAR (7 stones), DAUR, DAUR, DETR, DER, DIAIR, DIR (the next commonest 


form), pork. — Prof. Bugge takes this par to be the adyerb THERE, and makes it bear the meaning 
HERE, on this ring, — KirbU (= aiRvU), 3 pl.p. Garep, made; probably here, as so very often, equivalent 
to let make, ordered to be made. — sik, refi. pr. d. pl. For-themselves. Instead of the older ser, srr. 


The reflective pronoun gen. sin, dat. SiR, ac. SIK, died out so early in England that no example has yet 


been found. But it doubtless once existed, as it is known in all the Scando-Gothic languages. — prra 
ac, Ss. 0. THIS, this piece, this ring, — PITANUNR = DITA_ANUNR. — aNUNR, n. s. The common mansname 
AN-UND (the p slurred), — 0, prep. gov. dat. on, of, at, the N now nasalized — varsrapum, d. pl. m. 


rArsTaTH. Bugge says that this village is now called TAsrap, in Hoég Parish (Socken), and is 5/3 of a 
Swedish mile from Forsa Church. — aux, as before. — urakr, n. s. The not uncommon olden mans- 
name urAG Spelt in many ways on the monuments, also, (the N not yet nasalized) unramKr (Stirkeby, 
Upland). — 0, as before. — Hiurrsrapum, d. pl. m. (Bugge). murrsraru. Bugge fixes the place a 
HyorsTA, in Hég Parish, 5/g of a Sw. mile from Forsa. It would be narrsrep in English. Thus: zy (but) 


THEY GARED THEMELVES THIS, ANUN ON (of) TARSTATH EKE U, 


‘AK ON HIURTSTATH. 

6. IN (but), — vwurprurN, n. s. Mansname; common. — rapt, 8 s. Pp. FAWED (executed). Of 
course no earthly man can know whether rapt here refers to the Ring anp the Runes, as | have said, 
or to the Runes alone as Prof. Bugge thinks. It is most unlikely that the 2 wealt ny landholders 
unitedly made the roundel with their own hands. It was probably made at their request and for their 


money, in the usual way, by some skilled artificer, a class often mentioned on the monuments as SMIpR. 


We know that such words as RaAIsTr (sing.) RAISTU (plur.) and LiT RAIsA (s.) LITO RaISA (pl.), GaRpr (s.) 
GARDU (pl.) and LIT GRA (s.) LiTU GIRA (pl.) ete. ete. are used almost promiscuously, and doubtless often 
with the same signification, The actual stone would usually be sought for and transported, the 


grave-how raised, the stone or stones set up — al] which would usually 


be several days’ hard work — 


by some one accustomed to the business and who had regular helpers, all which would be paid for. 


Where, as frequently, a Mother or Wife or Widow or Sister or Daughter is the “raiser”, it is certain 


that she did not do this herself. Sometimes it would be one of the family or a friendly neighbor; but 


usually, rich people, then as now, bought the services of others. With the runes it was different. We 


haye too many instances of the direct assertion that the lamenting father or son or friend cut the 


runes, to doubt that it was often so, for this would indeed be a labor of love. But here also, as we 
know, others were employed, and the names of some have come down to us who were clearly regular 


professional stone-cutters. And this would sometimes be necessary also from the elegant and 


complicated patterns used, which it was not in every body’s power to accomplish. — And so of this 
Favl, one of the many words employed for mMApE and for cur, and which is several times found on 
things bearing Old-Northern staves. Usually it is N. Satr (s.) or N. N, SATU (pl.) followed by N, Fapr 
Now we haye, as the whole risting, N. FapI av N., where the dear friend was also the rune-cutter. Now 
we have the full x. satr followed by N. FADI RUNAR DISAR. Sometimes it plainly means the whole piece, 
runes and all, as on the Church-door at Vafversunda, East Gotland, ASMUNTER FADI TYR PASAR, and 
Jattendal, Helsingland, where nN. N. SATU but N. FADI STIN DINA. Pieces with the Old-Northern staves are 
still more eee On the Norse Einang stone, N. RUNO FAIHIDO, it means inscribed; as it does on the 


ap : . : 4 ie 5 ec cu ere > 
English Alnmouth stone, reGDE contrasted with worutE; while on the Ruthwell Cross it means (ME 


FAUEDO) composed the poem there cut. But on Bracteates 49 and 49b, riampu, it signifies made this 
. On the Norse Charnay Brooch it 


piece and stampt these runes, as it does on Bracteate 89, F 
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means, FYD&I, made and inscribed, as it does on the English Osthofen Fibula, rupe. So on non-runiec 
pieces. On the English St. Edmund's Coin, N. mi rier, it is coined and stampt, while on the English 


palimpsest block at Lincoln it, rer, signifies the enlarging of the Steeple (rmticN) of the Church. — 


So I see no reason for altering my opinion, that rapt here means: FAWED (made this Ring and stampt 


these runes). Thus: in (but) UlBIURN FAWED. 


ge: 


The whole then will be, in freer and modernized languag 


1. ONE FIRST-RATE OX AND TWO OUNCES-of-silver SHALL BE THE FINE FOR NON-PAYMEN1-of-tithe, 
WHEN THE FIRST tithe-LEVY 1S MADE. 
2. WO SUCH OXEN AND FOUR OUNCES FOR NON-PAYMENT OF THE SECOND YEAR'S RATE. 


FOUR SUCH OXEN AND EIGHT OUNCES SHALL BE THE MULCT 


3. BUT FOR THE THIRD Unpaid-tithe-LE 


4, AND ALL THE DEPAULTER’S PROPERTY IS FORFEITED, IF HE ALTOGETHER REFUSE HIS LE 
tithe-rate, CONTRARY 70 WHAT THE CLERGY CLAIM BY OUR FOLK-LAW, AS WAS BEFORE PUBLISHT AND FIXT. 

5. BUT THESE had-ruis-ring MADE FOR THEMSELVES, NAMELY, ANUNL OF TARSTAD AND UFAG OF 
HIURTSTAD.-~ 

6. BUT UIBIURN MADE (THIS RING AND STAMPT THESE RUNES). 

ANUND and UraG, the two powerful Thanes here mentioned, were doubtless the two Church- 
wardens, called in the Old-Swedish Provincial Laws xkirKiu-pRorNa(R) or KIRKIU-W&RIAND&(R). The 
West-Gotland Law (Schlyter, p. 104) says: 

Twer skulu kirkiu drotna uera Two shall the-Church-drihtens ware (be). 

As such, and as both probably large proprietors and zealous Christians, it would be their 
wish and duty to stand by their priest and their church, and see that the tithes (to Bishop, Priest 
and Parish, or however else divided) were not kept back. They might therefore well take an opportunity 
of placing on the Church-door, in an alphabet and a tung understood by all the parishioners, the kernel 
of that legal enactment which secured to the clergy their full right of tithe, a right which had already 
been gradually introduced into the Swedish folklands. Prof. K. Maurer (Bugge p. 43) thinks these two 
landholders may have been patrons or owners of the church. One may haye so been. | doubt whether 


such foundationship and ownership would have been in 2 hands. 


With regard to the Act itself, Prof. Bugge (p. 43) reminds us that by the Norwegian Elder 
Fidsiva Church-law (Norges Gamle Love, I, 386): ‘He who neglects to discharge his tithe for 12 


months, shall pay 3 marks; the second year he so refuses, 6 mark 


and the third year, 9 marks. 


Then shall the Bishop's deputy summons him to pay within 5 da if he has not then done so, he 


has forfeited his frith (peace) and all his property.” Also by the Norse Frosteting Code (Norges 


Gamle Love, I, 187): “The fourth year, he has lost his frith and his goods.” 


I here add Prof. Bugge’s free paraphrase (p. 26): 4 7W0-GILD OX AND 2 ORES (SHALL ONE PAY) 


AS FAST AMOUNT THE FIRST TIME: 2 OXEN AND 4 ORES THE SECOND TIME: BUT THE THIRD TIME 4 OXEN AND 


8 ORES AS FAST AMOUNT: AND ALL OF ON: 


PROPERTY ONE FORFEITS, IF ONE THEREAFTER CROOKEDLY CUTS 
OFF RIGHT (= OMITS FULLY TO PAY WHAT ONE IS BOUND TO PAY) THUS SETTING ASIDE WHAT BELONGS TO 


THE CLERGY ACCORDING TO THE LAW OF THE LAND: THIS WAS BEFORE N. 


‘ED AND UNBROKENLY FIXT. BUY 


THERE (ON THIS RING) MADE ANUND OF TAASTAD AND UFEG 


OF HJORTSTAD TO THEM-SELVES THIS: BUT 


VIBJORN WROTE 


HE RUNES.* 

Prof. Bugge (p. 51) fixes the date of this piece at about 1150, or between 1150 and 120, 
which all the circumstances render likely. 1 refer to him for other details, an enquiry when Tithes 
were introduced into Scandinavia and especially into Helsingland, a list of certain words in olden 


Helsingland probably connected with old Norwegian, an examination of the term LiupritR with the 


remarks of Prof. KK. Maurer thereon, ete. He winds up by remarking (p. 53) that this Ring is the 


oldest extant Legal Document yet discovered in Scandinavia. 


“En tyegild Okse og 2 Over (skal man erlegge) som fast Belob forste Gang: 2 Okser 


¢ 


4 Orer anden Gang: men 


tredje Gang 4 Okser og 8 Orer som fast Belob: og alt af Eiendom fortaber man, hvis man fremdeles 


undlader fuldt ud at yde hvyad der er Ens Pligt at yde) med Tilsideswttelse af hyad der 


jeevt afskjarer Ret (d. e. 
tilkommer de Ge efter Landets Lov 
dette var forhen nievnt og ubrodelig fastsat. Men der (d.e. paa denne Ring) gjorde Anund paa Taastad og Ufeg paa Hjortstad sig 
dette: men Vibjorn skrey Runerne.” 
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While these last lines are passing thro the press, has appeared Dr. Harald Hjairne’s paper 
on this Ring in Part 8, Vol. 5, of Nordisk Tidskr. f. Filologi, 1880. 


Herein the learned author offers 
a new reading. sTar he makes a subst. in the dat. s.. meaning bishop 


AFF = the Bishop.  Laxt he 
translates, as dat., for a thrust or stab. sv AIKU 1 means, he thinks, for all the property therein (the 
church). UARR 1s = UARDR, the churchwarden, HAFSKAKI is HAFSK, 7s had, eaists (AKI, 3 s. fae subj.), = let 
him, the churchwarden, have. wr is carried in (to the church). par is = at the public ine KIRDU 
is they legally obtained. Thus the fines are for murderous assault in the church, the first, Secona and 
third stab, and for any damage to the property in the building. ‘The fines go to the Bishop, while 
the Churchwardens are entitled to compensation for injury to what has been taken in to the building 


and consecrated. This is ingenious, but I think unsatisfactory for several graye reasons. 


FORSHEDA, SWEDEN. See under varreperea. 


FOSIE, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


In September 1876 Prof. M. Petersen and Dr. Wimmer found a new runic stone in this parish, 
bearing a fresh example of the old N in ays: 
ANSBURN RISPI STIN DANI IFTIR T(I)UARK, FILAKA SIN, TRIK KUDAN. 


ANSBURN RAISED STONE THIS 2 LLOWw (comrade) sin (his), a-prenGe (soldier) coop. 


R T(1)UARK, 


VE, 


FRAMVAREN, NORWAY. See under vesrunesnas. 


FRESTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 689. — In the word RYIh! I now think it impossible that the second rune can 


be a, which is always ¢ on this stone. It can therefore be scarcely any other than the usual y, and 


we must read the place-name as SUIA-RYISI. 


FROSO, JAMTLAND, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 626, 7. — In Dec. 1879 appeared Part 1 of “Sveriges Medeltid”, by Riks-Antiquary 
Dr. H. Hildebrand, Stockholm, 8vo. At p. 45 he copies the woodcut in Bautil, but with the runes 
corrected by Lector P. Olsson of Ostersund. The result is that Bautil’s is an excellent text. The only 


red further damage or have fallen away at the breaks on the 


difference is that some letters have suff 
stone, and that instead of kRINk Olsson gives +RINb. Dr. Hildebrand queries this TRIUN, and I think 
rightly. Why should Bautil’s otherwise faultless drawing be incorrect just here, and to introduce a 


name so unlikely? I fancy that Lector Olsson has mis-interpreted some scathes on the block at this spot. 
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FUGLIE, SKONE, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 690. — Has been recopied during the runological tour thro Skane of Dr. Wimmer 
and Prof. M. Petersen in Sept. 1876. From the drawing of the latter the risting seems to be: 
AUTR RISDI STIN DONSI AUFTIR AU(KIR), BRUDUR SIN. HAN UARD TAUDR O KUTLATI. KUD HIALBI HANS SILU. 
The Kim in AvUKIR is very doubtful, the stone having suffered so much, especially here. 


Hilfeling gave the word as autir. The suNu goes out; the word is clearly BRUPUR. 


GARN, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


I believe we have another example of the infinitive in -an on this Garn lave in Garn Socken 


(Parish), which 1 dare not use before as I was not sure whether Géransson’s R 


= REISAN really was 
on the stone. Liljegren, in his usual off-hand way with difficulties, simply writes it raisa. (See 
Goransson’s Bautil No. 233, Liljegren No. 591). But Dybeck’s folio “Syerikes Runurkunder”, Section I], 
Part 4 is now (Jan. 1870) to hand, and his No. 169 is the block in question. | therefore give it here, 


Heliotyped by Pacht: 


SIHATR UK DURBIORN UK DURKRIM UK ERINMONTR LITU REISN STEIN AFTIR BROPUR SIN SIKSTN. IN HN 


TO 1 UIBURKUM. 
SIHAT EKE (and) THURBIORN EKE THURKRIM EKE ERINMONT LET Raise this.STONE AFTER BROTHER SIN 
(ther) sixsTin, 1N (but) HE DIED IN VIBORG. 
The stone has suffered somewhat since the time when the drawing was made which was used 


by Goransson. In his woodeut the uv in the last UK was not so much broken but a plain N. In the 
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same manner he gives the H in HN as a clear X, and the second v in UIBURKUM as distinctly N. Observe 
the ' and 4 everywhere for s and 1, and mark how very near 


to N (U) is the R in ulBURKU This last 


word (in the dative plural as usual in our old times) is the wellknown ancient and famous city of 


yiporG in North Jutland, Denmark. 
Now it is certain that on this block the + and +, the a and y, are always carefully distinguisht, 
never used the one for the other. We must also see and admit that 83 words here are sounded short 


or contracted for shortness, a vowel being understood or slurred as so often. No one will say that 


SIKSTN is SIKSTA or that HN is HA. But, if siKsTy is undoubtedly siksr’N or SIKSTAN (or SIKSTIN or 


or All this is more than 


SIKSTEIN &c.) and HN = HN or HAN, then REISN is as surely RE D 
probable; it is almost certain. — By Dybeck’s scale this monolith is about 9 feet high. It lies on the 
cround below the steps to the southern porch in Garn Church. 


GALLSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol, 2, p. 614. — Jan. 1869. Have received Part II, No. 3 of Dybeck’s folio Sverikes Run- 
urkunder. No. 108 is this stone. Dybeck’s plate shows that it has rapuR, not rapuRi. This example 


therefore goes out. 


GLAVENDRUF, FYN, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 700. — Add to what is here (and at pp. 89, 90, 292) brought together on the 
Grave-imprecations of olden times, a couple of modern instances. On our own Shakespear's grave-slab 


in Stratford Church, Warwickshire (1616): 


“Good friend, for Jesus sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclo’ased heare: 
Blest be y° man y* spares these stones, 


And curst be he y*' moves my bones.” 


Part of the epitaph to the memory of Nils Bagge, 1708, Church of Marstrand, near Goten- 
burg: ‘Male pereat, insepultus jaceat, cum Juda partem habeat, si quis sepulcrum hoc violaverit.” 
(Wretchedly perish, unburied lie, with Judas take his share, whoso shall violate this grave’) 


as this 


In the Swedish Westgotland and Eastgotland Laws another word, of the same meaning 
WRATAN, RATA, HRATA, RATE, and as the (sINPA), Stpa, of the Skjern stone, is employed, namely the old 


verb BETA, to BalT, hunt down, drive away into banishment. Thus in the Eastgotland Law, Drapa~-balk, 


4, 8, the one codex has “at han do 1 rriptosu”, that he died in rRITHL 's, outlawry; but another 
Ms. has “at han do sottir och Berrir”, that the died sought-after (pursued) and Barred (driven ito 


banishment as a Warg or Wolfshead). 


GLIMMINGH, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 701. — I have never seen this stone. In 1876 it was examined by Dr. Wimmer, 
in company with his artist Prof. Magnus Petersen. At p. 14 of his “Sproglige iagttagelser” in “Kort 
Udsigt ov. d. philol.-hist. Samf, Virksomhed”, Kjobenhavn 1878, Dr. W. states that the block ends: 

uiRDI AT [H|RATA 
HUAS UB-BRIUTI 
worry (be) av (to) RATI (an outlaw) 
wHOo-AS (whoso, he who) may-UP-BRETE! 
(Let him be an outlaw who breaks open this grave!) 


This gives an excellent meaning, and a formula exactly similar to the SIDI SA MONR IS DUSI 


KUBL UB-BIRUTI of the Skjern stone, which see. 
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GRANA, VALLENTUNA, UPLAND. 


Vol. 2, p. 702. — In Dybeck’s felio ‘‘Sverikes Runurkunder”, I, 8, just received (Jan. 1869), 


this stone is No. 107. My engraving is quite correct, only, as | hinted, the a in avK is the usual t+. 


GRANBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 703, — Altho Mr. Dybeck does not give one word of explanation, it now appears 
that the Granby stone is not broken to pieces and lost (all but one small bit). For in that runesmith’s 


last part (Section Il, Part 3) of his ‘“Sverikes Runurkunder”, just received (Jan. 1869), the Granby 


stone is No. 148, and is nearly perfect tho in 3 pieces. The only letter of any consequence which is 
doubtful is the + (A) in uiat, which is quite plain in Bautil but unfortunately was lost when the stone 
was smasht about 25 years ago. As now given, Dybeck’s text is in several places different from 
Bautil’s, and particularly the archaism oN-BoruN disappears. On the block aNuMUIAT is written in one, 
and perhaps we had better divide ANUM UIAT, not AN UM-UIAT, in which case UIKMUNTR, not BIURI, was 
the manslayer. Taking the first 6 lines as in staverime, I would read: 
PURSTIN UK RAKNFRIR 
DU RISTU STIN DINA 
IFTIR BIURI I KRaNBU, 
BRUDUR KALFS. 
ANUM UIAT 
UIKMU(NT)R. 
KUb IHLBI ONS OT UK SALU BITR DAN ON KARDI. 
THURSTIN EKE RAKNFRIR 
THEY RAISED STONE THIS 
AFTER BIUR IN GRANBY, 
BROTHER. Of-KALF. 
Him had-wicep (slain, = him slew) 
WIKMUNT. 
GOD HELP HIS OND (spirit) EKE SOUL BETTER THAN HE GARED (did, acted, deserved). 


siuRI in Dybeck is prury in Bautil. Which is right? Carl Save asks: — “Is urar an old 
reduplicated past tense of a verb vita?” 
Vol. 2, p- 704. — Very similar in Layamon are lines 30,459 & foll. (Layamons Brut, ed. 
Sir Fr. Madden, Vol. 3, London 1847, 8vo, p. 223): 
burses he barnde [burned] 
castles he ualde [felled] 
his here [army] wrohte on londe 
harmes vniuo3e [enough, numberless]. 
Vol. 2, p. 705. — An English Nith-Song from about the year 1608 (Notes and Queries, 
Jae LST Ly pai): 
“Mary acusinge Robb wrongfullye for the wch Robert prayeth for hire after this man’, and 
wishethe him self noe better end yf ever adid [he did] deserve yt. 
“I ffervently beseeche 
the thundring God of might 
that all the plague of heven & erthe 
oppon the wrettche maye light 
that fury frette her gall 
her payne maye never ceasse 
norr fynd noe frend in her distresse 


that may her woe releasse.” 
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GREENMOUNT, TG) AV I8t6 IR Bell) AN INP 1D), 
A most interesting find has turned up, October 27, 1870, in Ireland, a piece bearing plain 
runes, the first yet discovered in that country. For this happy addition to our stores we have to thank 


the zeal of Major-General ia Rls Lefroy (now Governor of the Bermudas), who opened and examined a 


grave-mound near the coast, on the estate of Lord Rath-donnell. The how thus dug into, called 


Druimm catha, Ridge of Battle (Dorsum prelii), or also Greenmount, is in the County Louth, 
1 English mile south of Castle Bellingham, 10 miles south of Dundalk, and 
settlement of Dunany on the Bay of Dundalk. Earlier 


5 from the Danish 
cremated interments were laid bare at the 
bottom of the tumulus. On sinking a shaft from the top, an interment was found unburned. About 9 
feet below the surface were remains of a mouldy substance (a leathern belt, unhappily thrown away by 
the workmen), and a bronze plate or fastening attacht, about 5—8ths of an inch broad and 4 inches 
long, evidently the fitting of a Swordbelt. It is admirab y cast, and bears on the front an elegant 
intertwined thong- or cable-ornament of seven loops, once inlaid with silver mechanically beaten in, of 
which 4 small patches remain. 

Details of this curiosity were instantly and kindly forwarded to me by the accomplisht 
old-lorist Major-general Lefroy, together with beautiful light-bilds of the piece, full size. The runes 
are sharply and elegantly risted on the back, as is usual with such things. A couple of them have 


suffered slightly from corrosion, but the rest are yery clear, even in the photograph, and ail can 


be well made out. There are no marks of division, tho we have the stung + for ur. The ornamentation 


on the front is of the class which perhaps may best be called Kelto-Northumbrian, and much resembles 
the chain-cable patterns on many of the Crosses in the Ile of Man. The bronze surface has plain 


traces of gilding, and the cuts on either side the silver line have been filled with a white paste. This 


paste also shows itself in two places where the silver should be, probably only a repair. I here give 
both sides, full size, Heliotyped by Hr. Pacht from the Journal of the R.H. and A. As. of Irel., April 
1871, p. 484: 


Lying near this piece was a lump of oxide of iron, possibly the remains of an axe. There 
were also found, besides great quantities of bones and animal-teeth, a bone or ivory Harp-peg, and a 
Bronze Axe of the type peculiarly Trish, hundreds of them being found in Ireland while they are so 


scarce elsewhere. I copy this also, from the same work p. 479, one half the size of the engraving there: 
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The date of this fitting and of its runish risting it is of course impossible to fix. 1 think it 
cannot be later than the 10th century. Altho it has the stung 5, it has not the stung p. I cannot see 
that Horop for HArod or HAUFUD should necessarily bring it down to the 11th century. SogRTH (SWERTH) 
is a form which this word has also in Old-English. However this may be, I take it that we can only 


read and divide: 
TOMNAL SELS-HOFOD A SOER/_ PETA. 


TOMNAL SEAL'S-HEAD OWNS SWORD THIS. 

TOMNAL (had the dotted tT been used, pomMNaL) is the older form of the well-known Keltic 
mansname DOMHNALL, now usually spelt DONNELL, and curiously enough this lave was found on the land 
of Lord rara-ponnett. This name has always been very common in Ireland, especially in the 9th and 
10th ages. But the owner was doubtless a Scandinavian, probably a Dane. Nothing was more common 
— from friendship, intermarriage and other causes —— than for Northmen to take up in their families 
the names of the strangers abiding among them or among whom they lived. 

This interesting relic was shown by Maj.-Gen. Lefroy to the members of the Archeological 
Institute Dec. 2, 1870, and was first noticed in “The Athenzeum”, London, Dec. 10, 1870. A short 
account of it, by the Rey. G.H. Reade, was publisht in the Journal of the Roy, Hist. and Arch. Assoc. 
of Ireland (Vol. 1, 4th Series, Oct. 1870, p- 279). But soon after appeared a long and learned treatise 
on the whole find by the fortunate digger himself, Maj.-Gen. Lefroy, in the Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, 8vo, London 1870, — reprinted in the Journal of the Roy. Hist. and Archeological Association 
of Ireland, 8vo, April 1871, Dublin, pp. 471—502. 


GRYTA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 707. — Prof. C. Save rejects Kuy-uir and prefers Kus-uir, possibly masc. He 
adds: “In Lilj. 32, 36 we have Kus (nom. and ace.), which I take to be =Icel. cus or us’s, Gus being 
the root in the verb Gidsa (Gaus, GusUM), whence cusiR (giant), cuSTR, m. (gust) (a dwarf). Rather so 
than from K1dsa (Kaus, KUSUM). here may have been a real Ku-, KU-RIpR, like as KU-TIRFR Lilj. 469, 
and Jilj. 155, 319 Ku-Lier (Larrr) distinct from KUN (= GUNN-) -RR, -TIRFR, -Larrr. I look on this as 
cv, et. What it means I do not know, but in the Ynglinga Saga is the name Gy-LAUGR. Perhaps this 
is Lilj. 159 xr-navk, f., and Lilj. 151 er-nox, f" And again, quite correctly: “KRuTuM is merely the 
old name of cryra, KRUT (g. KRUTA, d, KRUTUM, ac. KRUT) neut. pl., Swed. ett ery7, stone-heap, rocky 
place. Many places are called cryt, Icel. eRidr, neut. sing, Accordingly we see that this stone stands 


in GRyTA parish.” C. Séive, 1868. 


HABBLINGBO, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 708. — At p.709 I said (in 1867): “Can the symbolical carving signify the arrival 
of the fallen Sea-king — summoned and chosen by (W)oden, and mounted on his war-steed, which 
had been buried with him — to the Halls of Walhall, one of the Heavenly Nymphs (the Walkyries) 
welcoming him thither with a Horn of Mead?” The same opinion has now (March 1880) been exprest 
by Dr. H. Hildebrand, the Swedish Riks-Antiquary, quite independently, for he had never seen my 
article Vol. 2, p. 708, 709. In the February No. of the “Manadsblad”, Stockholm, 1880, that learned 
old-lorist publishes 3 Swedish metallic pendants, small ornaments, female figures, two of which offer a 
Drinking-horn, and a silver Ear-picker from Bjérkd bearing a similar winged bild holding the Horn. All 
these he ingeniously and I think truly explains as Walkyries with the Horn of welcome to Walhall, 


and connects them with the like Horn-bearing mays on the old Gotland Bildstones. See also Tjiingvide. 
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HAGELBY, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 709. — R. Dybeck says in Sver. R. Urk. 1 


, p- 35, that Bautil’s drawing is correct, 
except (as he adds in Runa 1, 6, p. 


85) that the stone has the full mnKigiepr. 


HAINHEM, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 712. — “IN RING (not RINKE); the homestead rrv¢ still exists in Hainhem parish.” Carl Siive. 


HALL, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


I have now (Jan, 1870) received Dybeck’s folio “Sverikes Runurkunder”, IJ, 4. No. 170 is a 


stone found by Dybeck at North Hall, Upland. It has 8 strong nouns ending with a vowel in the 


accusative ! 


NNFANAR = PPP IBEEPA TIE ATAPI REARAPEONRARILENEIAID © BRABPNRANIE 


ULKAUTR LIT STAIN HAKUA IFTIR DURKARO, FADURO SIN, AUK_KITIL, BRUPURO SIN. 


ULKAUT LET this-STONE HACK (inscribe) AFTER THURKAR, FATHER SIN (his), BKE (and) after-K1TIL, 
BROTHER SIN (his). 


I repeat once more, that I am quite aware of the fact that we can sometimes “easily” get 
rid of every example of these accusative nouns in a@ vowel, and other such; by simply assuming that in 
old times there has been ‘‘a side-form” im 7 or something else, or a masc. noun with a fem. declension, 
or that artar often governed @ dative on the Scandian-runic grave-stones. Of course this may be so, 
now and then; but, generally speaking, the remedy is worse than the disease, or only states my main 


fact in other words. 


HALLESTAD, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


Vol Isp. 2383) —-)Prof.7os Bu Man. Bladet, Sept. 1877, p. 533, thinks the stone bears 


STIN and STUDAN, not SAM and SAUDAN. 


HARGS-A, UPLAND. See under Freersley, Denmark. 


HARGS-MO, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 1, p. LXL. — This valuable block has now been engraved by Dybeck (Runurkunder, fol. 

i, Il, 1876, No. 275), and we see that Liljegren-Bautil’s copy contains an important error (minor things 
we do not speak of). he inscription is remarkable for its many bind-runes. But one of these, as 
clearly given by Dybeck, is a treble monogram, 3 letters in one, IR, sar, 44R, so that, he being right, 
instead of ALTULF ARFS, we must read ALTULFS ARFS. This makes a great difference. aLruLr is the person 
whom kupLir and stHurpr inherited, and arrs is the genitive of arr, arv-goods, inherited property, 
inheritance, heirship, the estate left by their father sLTULF. 

KUDLIF AUK SIHUIDR, ALTULFS ARFS ARFAIR, LITU HAKUA STEN AFTIR FADUR SIN OK SIHBORH, MOPOR HONS. 

KUTHLIF BKB SIHUITH, ALTULFS ARPS (inheritance's) ARF-TAKERS (heirs), LET HEW (inscribe) this.sTONE 

AFTER FATHER SIN (their), EKE (and also after) SIMBORH, MOTHER HIS (= Altulf’s). 


i i i riven by Dybeck d re exactly than before. 
[he curious figure-carvings are also given by Dybeck much more exac tly than 


39* 
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HASSELBY, UPLAND, SWED EN. 

(Lil. 794, Bautil 1087). Dee. 1876. This Christian stone has been re-engrayed by Dybeck 
(Runurkunder, fol. I, TI, No. 296). The only doubtful place — at the end — is now clear, and gives 
yet another instance of the verb si, here a-st, to bless. So in Early Swedish we have FroRE SE and FORSE 
for to see for, care for. help, bless. For formulas of Blessing see ABRAHAMSTORP, and the list added there. 

ASKIR UK MEKINBIARN UK LITLI LITU RISA STIN AT TUBA, FADUR. (ASI sil ku)p! 
ASKIR EKE MEKINBIARN EKE LITLI LET RAISE this-STONE Av (in memory of) TUBI, thetr-PATHER. 
ON-SEE (look on, keep, bless) (his-soul go)p! 


HELGANAS, SMALAND, SWEDEN. 


In Norra Tjust Hirad, Varend, Smaland. No. 1283 in Liljegren, who follows Count G. Bonde’s 


old drawing, a copy of which is now before me. A couple of words are obliterated at the beginning 


and one at the end. Otherwise everything is apparently faultless. he risting 


Nae « VOUMENE : BEML: Alek © MAN: (PALA DURES: Ot 


(bees auk) FASLAUG, DAUN HION, LITU IFTIR UIALFA, SUN (sin). 
Unmet eke) PASLAUG THOSE HIWAN (spouses, man and wife) LET AFTER UIALF, SON (sin = their). 
pauN, n. pl. n., with the n, on a block apparently heathen. — uiru, the verb. (ratse, &c.) 
omitted, as elsewhere. — rasLaua for rasTLaue, with the slurring of the 1, as so often. Thus we have 


here an undoubted old accusative in a vowel which afterwards fell away (UIALFA = UIALF), unless we say 
there was once a form vatri, of which no one ever heard — and if found, which would be an equally 


great archaism, only of another kind. 


HESSILGIL CRAGS, CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 


2 


In 1874 appeared at Kendal Part 3 of ‘Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society”, 8vo. At p. 818 is a paper by the late Rev. John Maughan, 


Rector of Bewe 


tle, announcing the finding ofa second runish rock-risting in Cumberland, this time 
at Hessilgil Crags, only about half an English mile north of the Barnspike rock carving, given by me 
Vol. 2, p. 648. Mr. Maughan says: “During the summer of 1872 a Scandinavian Runic Inscription was 
discovered by a shepherd, named John Davidson, on one of the Hessilgil Crags, on the Highgrains 
Farm, in the parish of Lanercost. — — — — Like the Barnspike, the Hessilgil Inscription faces the 
north, and is well protected from the weather by another crag, which stands close to it, and forms a 
barrier against the shower and the blast.” He gives an engraving of the runes. But I had doubts 
whether these staves were quite correetly copied, and applied for help to my learned brother Canon 


James Simpson, Rector of Kirkby Stephen. He kindly forwarded me 2 rubbings, taken for him by a 


gentleman now deceast. We are so much the more thankful for this assistance, as we now see there 
were faults in Mr. Maughan’s transcript. The runes are about the same size and shape as those at 


Barnspike. As corrected by the rubbings, they are as follows: 


LUPRERIAEEFIEVINELY BLES 


ASKR HRITA HEIL KIL, HIMDIK 


HESSIL (? HESSILS). 
ASK WROTE (rune-carved) this-HILL (rock) to-GiL, HOME-THIGGER (house-carl, henchman, hirdman, quard) 
to-HESSIL (2 or of-HESSIL). 
Unhappily, the gentleman who made the rubbings accidentally forgot the under line. We 


cannot therefore know at present whether any spores are left of an s after the last word. Maughan 
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has only wessit. Should only wessm have been carved, we must take the word as a dative, the vowel 


fallen away, a very uncommon construction. 


The practical meaning will be the same. 


ASKR, ASK with the Scandian nominative-mark -R, is an excessively rare name in Scandinavia, 


and is here found in runics for the first time. In O. Enol. it is still rare (AESC); in modern English 


ys hereon: ‘We have a remarkable trace of him 
in the word ASKERTON, the name of one of our noted Border C 


it is rather common, ASK, ASKE, AsH. Mr. Maughan sa 


stles, and probably the ancient residence 
of this ASskKR, — — — — The township of Askerton lies on the north side of the parish of Lanercost, 
is about ten miles long, and five miles broad, and contains the Barnspike and Hessilgil inscriptions, 


which are about three miles from the farfamed inscription on the Bewcastle Cross. In very old records 


Askerton appears to have consisted of two Askertons, so that we may assume that the family of ASKR 
had flourished in these parts, as the Bueths had done on the north side of them, where they gave the 
name to the large district of Beweastledale.” This pre-supposes that ASKER is ASKAR for ASKARS, the 


scarce Old-Scandinavian name. 


genitive. In any case, ASK is a 
univa, 38s. p. This is the 4th example of this guttural form in runics, HRaiTa Barnspike, 
rita here, wrira at Hanunda in Upland, and nr uriva at Forkarleby in Upland. 
The runish wit, HEL (rock, slab) has dozens of forms. I only know one other instance with 
the diphthong, the Bjérnsniis stone, East Gotland, Sweden, whose local dialect affects this sound. It 


has HAILI AISI, KAIRDU BURU batst and airrR. This Cumberland piece has Het. 


KIL, a slurred dative (for GILE, GIL 


is probably not a shortened KiTiL or a side-form of Kat, 


but a Keltic name, now GILL, @imrte, which means a boy, youth, son, and is excessively rare in 
Scandinavia. Mr. Maughan observes: “About fifty yards on the north side of the inscription is a 
distinct trace of a ring-barrow — probably the last resting place of this em, from which, if he could 


only raise his head, he could see the glistening waters of the Solway.” 


HIMDIKA, dat. sing., in apposition to ei’, Found here for the first time in England. Only as 


iS) 


yet met with on 7 other runic grave-minnes, all of them in olden Denmark. 


HEssIL, Also a mansname neyer before found in runes. Chiefly in England (HESEL, HESELE, 


HESIL, L, &c., fem, ESSEL, NOW HASSELL, HASSILL, HAZELL, HESSEL, &¢c.) and in Denmark (H#SL#, HESEL, 


now HASSEL, HESSEL, Haste, &c.). Mr. Maughan says, p. 820: “Near the Highgrains Farmhouse are the 
remains of a very old and strong stone dwelling — about four feet high — with thick walls and very 


low and narrow doors. It may have been the stronghold of this Hessel.” Or it may not. 
On the whole this rock-risting is a very remarkable monument of the Wiking period, is 


heathen, and would seem to date from the 10th century. 


HIERMIND, see tutstrvp. 


HILLESJC 


Vol. 2, p. 716, 885. — I think this costly block, with its many forn word-falls, may be redd 


) (or HILLERSJO or RUNEBERGET), UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


without break with the help of Dybeck’s drawing. For I would fill-in the lost letters as follows: 

SIPAN DA FRAUDRIK; HAN (uarp taupr in bu p)INSA. DA FINKU PAU BARN (tu; in) MAR AIN LIFDI. HUN HIT INKA. 
SITHANCE THEN (thereafter had they a son) PRAUTHRIK; HE (worth dead [died ov fell] in boo [home-stead or 
hamlet] th)is. THEN FENG (got) THEY BARNS (two: but) a-may (girl) one-ly LivEb, H00 (she) 
HIGHT (was named) INGA. 

The carver, THURBIARN SKALD, also gared the Bro stone, Upland, Liljegren 626. — The lady 
INGA raised 4 stones to her husband rag@nrast, three at Snottstad (1 sxurasrapum), Lilj. 496, 497, 498, 
and one at Vreta, Lilj. 2010, all 4 in Markim Parish. She commemorates her deceast sons by aAmRIk 
on the Hanstad stone, Upland, (oe 2011. —= Men and things are always the same. As KIADAR’S wealth 
so, says “The Guardian” for Aug. 14, 1872: “The Duc de 


was to have inherited £ 800,000 from 


went back to his Grandmother KAIRLAUK, 


Guise, who was the only remaining child of a family of eight, 


; y : . : is ore Pr » Princess of Salerno.” 
his mother. The inheritance will now revert to his grandmother, the Princess of Salerno 
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HOFGARD, EAST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 785. — Prof. Carl Siive, of Upsala, has just (Feb. 1868) sent me a transcript of 
a drawing by Student K. A. Hagson, showing a runic block lately found by him. It stands by the 
homestead Hofgard, in Hof Parish, Géstring Hundred; its greatest height about 6 feet 6, its greatest 
breadth about 6 feet. The whole middle bears a Cross-mark, round which runs a runic band inscribed: 
TUNA SATI STIN p(ana) AFTR SIN UAR, PURFAST, 
UAS HAN MAN 
MIST UNIDIK. 
TUNA SET STONE THIS AFTER SIN (her) weRE (husband), THURFAST. 
WAS HE a-MAN 
MOST UN-NITHING. 
(Free-handed and kindly was he alway.) 
Only the upper half of the last rune is left in the injured pronoun; the word may have been 


PANA, DINA, PISI, &c. &e. The last words have no nominative~mark. 


HOFVA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
This stone, No. 223 in Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, folio, II, has 


Relat 


for Ryisa, the second rune being clearly y, 


HOGBY, GOSTRING HARAD, EAST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
Granite, about 111, feet long by about 2 broad. The 2nd and 8rd side first made visible in 
1874. As I have publisht this monument separately, with large engravings !, T need not repeat it here. 


In my monograph | have shown, or endeavored to show, that this noble stone, which contains many 


lines in both prose and verse, was raised about the middle of the 11th century, and that KARI — one 
ot the chiefs whom it commemorates — fell at Dundee under the banner of Earl stwarp, in that battle 
which struck the sceptre out of the hand of macsers, king of Scotland. — Linguistically noteworthy is 


the masculine nominative noun TREKS = DRENGS, dreng, soldier, hero, with the old nominative-mark still 
left as -s, instead of the later -R (=DRENGR, now pRENG). All runologists have acknowledged that this 


is an undoubted and clear instance of this lingering -s for the later -R. 


HONUNGSBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 721. — We may possibly read prusa, as well as piansa. Therefore: LITU RISA STEN 
DIANSA (or PIUSA). 


HUNE, N. JUTLAND. See under Freerslevy, Denmark. 


1 Macbeth, Earl Siward and Dundee. A contribution to Scottish History from the Rune-finds of Scandinayia. By Prof. 


G. Stephens. London 1876. pp. 27. Imp. 8yo. With 2 Chemitypes. Price 2 sh. (Williams and Norgate, London.) — Macbeth, 
Jarl Siward og Dundee. Et Bidrag til Skotlands Historie, &e. ie, Pris 1 Kr. (H.H. J. Lynge, Kjobenhayn). 
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INGLA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 722. — Dybeck’s copy is bad. It has been amended by Hr. K. A. Hagson, of 
Upsala, who has also found runes on the edge and back. See Upplands Fornm. For. Tidskr. 3, Stock- 
holm 1878, p. 72, where Prof. C. Sive gives the risting as follows: 

HULMKATR AUK SIKRIDR A(U)K (A)H(FASTR) DAU L(itu raisa stai)N AFIIR KUNAR, (S)UN HULMEIRS. 
On the one edge: ...1.pan.u.. On the back, wend-runes: 
OSMUNTR, S(uin), D(AI)R MARKADU DISAR RUNO. 
HULMGAIR EKE SIGRITH EKE AHPAST THEY L(et raise sto)we-this arrer GuNAR, the-SON of HULMGAIR. 
Observe the internal declension in nom. HULMKAIR, gen. HULMKIRS. 
OSMUND and-s(uin) THEY MARKT (inscribed) txese RUNES. 
It is certain that the name was svuAtN, or sun, for we have on the Himlinge stone, Gestrikland, 


SUAIN UK OSMUNRNT PIR MARKADU, and on the Flaring stone, Gestrikland, SUAIN OUK OSMUNRT MARKADU STIN 


pino. — Mark, HULMKAIR not AN HULMKamR; and (s)UN, not KUNAN. 
IRELAND. 
Vol. 2, p. 611. — Should Dr. Smith be exact, there is a striking Scando-English instance of 


the nom. -s on a Hiberno-Danish coin lately found. In the Athenzeum, London, Feb. 26, 1870, p- 296, 
we read, in connection with a meeting of the Numismatic Society: “Dr. A. Smith exhibited a coin of 
Sitrie with the obverse legend srrric cunuNG pyrL, and the reverse gopwiNe Mo wiNT, the head to the 
left, like that of Ethelred the Second. Also a penny of Anlaf, with the reverse legend aNLAF CUNUNGS, 
and some other Hiberno-Danish coins.” — “Olaf, said to have been a son of a king of Denmark, came 
to Ireland, with his brothers, Sitric and Ivar, and was accepted as king by all the foreigners there in 
853; and he is noticed in the years 859, 861, 862, 868, and 869.”! After 871 he is mentioned no 
more in the Irish Annals. — The coin was probably struck by this Anlaf; if not, by Olaf the son of 
Guthfrith I and brother of Sihtric (about 930—935), or by one of the other kings in Ireland named Anlaf. 


JADHR, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


The stone (? 11th century) in the Church here (Lilj. No. 981, Bautil No. 745) has been taken 
out, and a word has become visible which gives another instance of the old gen. sing. feminine in -uUR. 


I have to thank the late R. Dybeck for this communication. (See his Runa, I, 6, 89.) What is left reads: 


(cosees raisti stain binsa) AT BEGLI, FADUR SIN, BUANTA SIFUR, HAN UAR FA(rin mip ...... ) 
(Cerrar: raised stone this) av (to) BEGLA, FATHER SIN (his), BONDE (husband) of-sira- HE WaS PA(ren 
= out in service, with ...... Ns 


JERNA, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 739. — Apparently we have now a second instance of BU, BIUFA in the sense of 


to bless, Richard Dybeck has just (Dec. 1871) favored me with a drawing of the Jerna stone, also in 


Sidermanland. It has suffered much since the bild was made for Bautil (No. 687, Lilj. No. 807). 


Comparing the two copies, the risting was: 
(Gag ciate R) RAISTI STAIN PANSI AT UIKAIR, FADUR SIN, UINR (krist) A-BU H(A)N! 


(..... 8) RAISED STONE THIS AT (to) UIKAIR, FATHER SIN (his). 0-win (friend) (Christ) Boo (take, help, 


bless) Him? 


1 PD. H. Haigh, Coins of the Danish Kings of Northumberland, p. 5. 
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This is followed by a Calvary Cross. Unhappily we are not sure what was the name that 
followed vine, but as this is masculine KRIst is more likely than Marta. As we have ARISA, &e., in the 


Enelish manner, for Risa, &e., so we have here apu for BU. — We have several times THY SOUL, 


mp, &e, instead of HIS souL, — See p. 739, and Korpebro, further on. 


KALLBYAS, WEST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Wolves pe 


Elias Brenner’s Runteckningar, 4to. Ms. in the Riksbibliotek, Stockholm. It is independent of Bautil’s, 


— I have since found a drawing of the Killbyés stone, taken in 1670, in 


but agrees with it in everything, except that the A in por has not the dot above on each side, the 1 
in RIsbU.is whole, there is a damage on the middle of the R in orpa, and there are no points after 


that word. 


KALSTAD, SWEDEN. See under vinnie. 


KAREBY, BOHUSLAN, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 665. — In “Géteborgs och Bohusliins Fornminnen och Historia”, 1876, 1877, 8vo, 


Stockholm 1877, pp. 425—446, is a charming chapter on the Fonts of this province, with engravings 


from drawings by G. Brusewitz and text by Dr. O. Montelius. The 4 sides of this Dip-stone stand 


p. 432, 8, and p. 445 are fresh efforts to translate the runes by Prof. S. Bugge and Docent Leffler. 


KARKSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


From ricHarp pyBeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder, folio, No. 88. Heliotyped by vinueLM Pacnr. 


An elegant stone in fine preservation. Greatest height and breadth about 6 feet. Is No. 721 
in Liljegren, No. 640 in Giransson’s Bautil. Lies as a threshold-block in one of the southern buildings 
in Karkstad, Sparrsitra (not Varfrukyrke) Socken. It is commonly called the Testby stone,. but 
Mr. Dybeck tells us that it has never been there, and consequently this name should fall away. The 
inscription has always been misunderstood from taking the last word as a genitive, which of course 
gives no meaning; AUK is evidently here the 3rd p. past of the verb HAUKUAN, one of the endless 
variations assumed by this verb in the p-. t., and of which in this shape we have many examples. 
HARALS is therefore in the nominative, and is a fresh instance of the nom.-mark in -s, the later -R. 
I therefore read: 
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SKARDI RAIJSTI STAIN DINA AFTIR UTRUK, SUN SIN. KUD HIALBI ANT HANS AUK HARALS, 


SKARTHI RAISED STONE THIS AFTER UTRUK (=UTRYGG), SON SIN (his). GOD HELP oND (soul) His. HEWED 
(= sculptured this stone) HaRALS (= HARALD), 
The usual later forms (in the nominative) of this HARAL(T)S are HARALTR, HARALTZ, HARALT. 
Here (HARALS) the T is elided; on the Sondervissing stone, N. Jutland, (arars) it is the ~L which is 


slurred. On the broken Skjern stone, N. Jutland, (Thorsen Vol. 2, Part 1, 


o. 67) which begins with 


ene . svat enon? eS : : 
HARALS A(?uk).... and ends with ussrauR(N)...., we cannot see whether HARALS is nominative or genitive; 


probably the former. 


KILBAR, BARRA, HEBRIDES, SCOTLAND. 


For some 800 winters has this venerable grave-minne stood where it was first uplifted, in the 


old and now disused burying-ground of Kilbar in ra, a remote iland in the outer Hebrides, off the 


N. W. coast of Scotland'. It was first found in 1865 by Alexander A. Carmichael, Esq., of Strathavon, 
Oban. But the carvings were first drawn by his artist-wife, Mrs. Mary Francis Carmichael in 1875, 
and since then they have both repeatedly examined it. I have to thank them for the friendly help of 
drawings of both sides, and a full-sized facsimile of the runes on linen. In August 1880 this costly 
block happily reacht the Edinburgh Museum (= Forn-hall), and its Keeper, J. Anderson, Esq.. 
F.S.A.Sc., after having cleared away its lichen, obligingly favored me with light-bilds and other 
valuable aid. For all this generous assistance I am deeply grateful, as also for clichées of the careful 
woodcuts, for which I have to thank the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, Edinburgh, in whose Trans- 


actions (Vol. 15, pp. 33—86) the substance of this paper first appeared. 


The stone measures 6 feet 5'/y inches in length, its greatest width being 151/) inches above 


and 10 below. It is the first example of runes in the Hebrides, and hence is doubly valuable. 


1 (Oct. 1881), Mr. Carmichael kindly informs me that — by tradition — this monolith was 


In a letter this moment received 
perhaps “first uplifted” elsewhere. He says: “I am inclined to think that it was brought from Iona to Barra about the beginning 
of the 18th or end of the 17th century. When I can first trace it, it stood at the head of a tunga — a built grave — made by 


a son of Maeneill of Barra for himself 


40 
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As to the names. uR is a well-known but scarce Old-Northern mansname; puR (short for 
THUNOR) is more common; RisKuRS (if so it be, for Mr. Anderson writes me that the 2nd letter may 
possibly be 4 (4) is dialectic for RAsKURS, gen. of RASK-UR, the rAsH or RASK, or bold or daring UR, one 
of several names compounded with -uR, found here as | trow for the first time. RASK is still a 
common mansname in Scandinavia. Highly interesting is the genitive formula here, the name of the 
forthfaren in the possessive, of which construction some few examples are found both in Old-Northern 
and later runes. — The expression STaNiR, stones, in the ac. pl., may refer to a block at each end of 
the grave, or may be equal to stone-setting, a ring or line of stones, foot-ring round the grave, as so 
often. -- The use of sim for bless is also costly, as being so rare in runics; from heathen times it 
lives-on into Christian days. 1! have spoken of it Wall, 2 p- 660 and 738, and refer to ABRAHAMSTORP, 
farther back. — The last word, perhaps ANTI or ati or something such, in the 8rd line, is so worn 
away that it cannot be made out. The well-known formula, however, demands this, or its equivalent 
SALI (or SILI or some such form) in the accusative; OND (spirit) and souL interchange on the monuments. 

With the exception of the last word, only one letter is doubtful, the ¥ (K) in KRIsTR, for the 
stem is broken away. CHRIST, in various spellings, is frequent on runic monuments, especially in a 
final prayer as here. The last stave in KRIsTR, the -R (softened from the older -s), is merely the later 
Scandinavian nominative-mark, long since fallen away, tho yet largely left in Icelandic. As to the forms 
of the runes, the staves for s and T belong to the shortened and later types, the mark for E being a 
still younger “stung” or ‘‘pointed” rune. We therefore get: 

UR, DUR, KIRDU STANIR RISKURS (or RASKURS). SIE (K)RISTR (anti)! 
UR and-THUR GARED (set up) these-the-S10NES of-RISKUR (or-RASKUR). May-cHRisT sEb (see-to, bless, 
save, guard) (his-soul)! 

The Western Ilands were early settled by a Scandian, chiefly Norwegian, population, and the 
Kings of Norway took care that they adopted the Christian faith. We may therefore safely call this 
a Norse monolith, from about the eleventh yearhundred. The large Cross on the back reminds us of 
several on the rune-pillars in the He of Man, and the Keltic and Northern styles are curiously inter- 


mingled in its decoration. 


KIRKEBO, FHROES, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 728. — With regard to the mansname UNIRUO on this stone, and the uRU on the 
Harnacka pillar (vol. 1, p- 840), add that the Diplom. Svee. 3, p. 423 has a ‘‘dominus Hermannus UNRUWE”. 


KORPEBRO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 736. — We have this old phrase as late as 1677 (The Lovers Quarrel, 12mo, 
London 1677, in W. C. Hazlitt, Early Popular Poetry, Vol. 2, 8vo, London 1866, p. 260): 
“God be with you, master, said Tommy pots, 
Now Jesus Christ you SAVE AND SEE; 
If ever | come alive again, 
Staid the Wedding it shall be.” 
So again in William of Palerne (William and the Werwolf), about A. D. 1350, ed. W. W. Skeat, 
8vo. E. E. T. Soc. London 1867, |. 1757 and 1. 3166: 
preide ful pituosli. to fe prince of heuene 
to LOKE [save, guard] fro alle langour [pain]. 
po [those] louely makes [mates. companions]. 
ooo 3if [if] i pis time mist trust. treuli to 30ur sawe [saying, word], 
so bat 3e wold lelli [loyally, truly] my lemman [sweetheart]. saue and LOKE. 
Another notable example is in “How pe Hali Cros was fundin be Seint Elaine”, in a West- 
Midland Ms. version of Cursor Mundi (Early E. Text Soc. Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. by Richard 
Morris, 8vo, London 1871), p. 113: 
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God LoKE [bless] be, cros, precious pinge, 
on be hange [= hung] pat heiest kinge. 
We have this LokEN and wren (for to keep, guard, protect, save) also in ‘De Liflade of St. 
Julian”, ed. by Rev. O. Cockayne, from 2 Mss. of A. D. 1230, 8vo, London 1872, (Early Engl. Text 
Soc.). As an example of the way in which they may be interchanged, we may refer to a passage at 
p. 84, where the Royal Ms. has: “wire me from his lad” (hatred), while the Bodleian Ms. has (p. 35): 


“LOKE me from his lad”. 


The Briickestad stone I now take in another way, and accept the plain mesku of Bautil and 
Dybeck. I think it must be redd: 
STHOTBIARN AUK ISTAIN LITU STIN UFTIR FADUR SIN KUTA. MESKU GIRISTR LITIN SAHLI HOS! KIULIN RISTIR RUNO 
DAS. KETILUHA HIT KUINO HAS. AUK UIELF. 
STHOTBIARN EKE 1. 


4IN LET-raise this-STONE APTER FATHER SIN (their) KUTI. MENSHLY ( mildly) may- 
CHRIST LETE (see, bless) soUL HIS! KIULIN RISTS (carves) RUNES THESE. KETILUHA HIGHT QUEEN (wife) 
HIS. HEWED UIELF. 

Compare the fragmentary Kumla_ stone, Upland (Dyb., 8vo, p. 90), which has the same 
formula, tho a couple of words between MANISsKU and saL are broken away: PUKI AUK (? Runa litv Raisa 
stain bina aftir ..... ) FAPUR SN. MAN(I)SSKU .......... SAL HANS. — Here MESKU and MANISSKU are 
dat. s. f. or an adverb, with mildness or miidly. 

In some Early English Homilies of the 12th century (but transliterated from originals of the 
11th) we have witicrist, wirrcrist, often used as Flelp Christ!, So help me Christ! or By Christ! See 
Old (read Early) English Homilies, &e. Ed. by R. Morris. Early Engl. Text Soc. 8vo, Vol. 1, London 
1868, p. 27 and passim. Instead of this wrrcrist the author also uses the equivalent SWA ME HELPE 
DRIHTEN! — At p. 199 of the same volume we have: 

pereuore ich pe bidde pet Pu me wire (bless) and werie (guard), 
pet pe deouel me ne drecche (afflict) ne dweolde (error) me ne derie (hurt). 

So in the Lay of Havelok the Dane (Early E. Text Soc. Ed. by Skeat, London 1868) p. 13, 

1. 405, we have: 
Ihesu crist, that makede mone [moon| 
On pe mirk [dark] nith [night] to shine, 
wits [save] his soule fro helle pine. 

And in Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S. Ed. by Skeat, London 1871) p. 9, 1. 221: 
And wusvesr [didst save] daniel in pe put [pit, den] 


bat he was inne I-worpe 


cast into]. 
Another striking English instance of this I-SEE, is in The Childhood of Christ, from a 


Ms. of about A. D. 1300 (C. Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, 8vo, Paderborn 1875, J. 514, p. 19): 


“A god schal i-bore beo (= be born) 
pat al schal warde and al Isr.” 
For formulas of Blessing, see ABRAHAMSTORP and the list added there. We now see that HELP 


and sEE were used both in Heathen and Christian invocations. 


KORSODEGARD, NORWAY. See under amon, England. 


KRONOGARD, SWEDEN. See under virrine. 


KRUSE, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
A letter from my learned friend Dr. P. A. Save, of Visby, announces the find of a limestone 
pillar, 4 feet high by 17 inches broad and 5 to 6 inches thick, at Lilla Kruse in Alva Parish in that 


iland, In a semicircular band above is a line of runes. Below is a Cross filling the whole stone, the 


40* 
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stem united by a circle. It has been used as building material, and the one side has been eut away, 
whereby some letters (the first name) have perisht. It reads (adding, for instance, KARL, as the 


missing word): 
(karl) HUEDARFI A MIK. 


(Karl) ZUETHARFI OWNS ME. 
Thus another example of this ownership-formula. Dr. Sive adds that this piece has now 
(Oct. 1878) been given to the Visby Forn-hall. Hurp-arri, originally a mansname, became a homestead- 
name, in the usual Gotland manner. ‘The name HUEDR or HUAPR is now extinct in Gotland, but lives in 


HVATLINGS, the name of a farm in Fole, Gotland. 


KUMLA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
R. Dybeck’s folio “Sverikes Runurkunder”, IH, Part 4, (Jan. 1870). No. 165, the Kumla stone, 
gives yet another old accusative in a vowel. It is No. 238 in Bautil, No. 599 in Liljegren. Dybeck’s text is: 
FASTBIURN LI(T) RITA STAIN IFTIR MINTIL, FADURO (VtPNRA) SIN. 


FASTBIURN LET WRITE (carve) this-STONE AFTER MINTIL, FATHER SIN (his). 


LADERSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


After continual enquiries | can still hear nothing of this stone, which was in Kalmare parish 


(Liljegren 34, Bautil 821). But | cannot see a single fault in Géransson’s woodeut, which shows that 


the block had suffered in a couple of places. It bears a Christian Cross, and reads: 


WLARI = ANY: ITIPBINRY = MAN s FRIae CE) TPT Es PABA § HM PAGID BAM ¢ Lit 


SNARI AUK KITILBIURN LITUR ARISA s(Tain) IFTIR ULF, FADUR SINA, KU(r)Ib BUNTA § 


V5 


SNARI EKE KITILBIURN LET A-RAISE this-STONE AFTER ULF, FATHER SIN (their), and-KURITH after 
BONDE (husband) sin (her). 
Here the old a-nisa is plain enough. ar or IFTIR is often omitted before a second noun, as 


here, the worm-scroll being crowded. 


LAGNO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 741. — I have just (April 1871) been favored with a large and fine drawing of 
this remarkable rock-risting by Baron O. Hermelin, of Orebro, Sweden. There are some slight variations 
in the ornamental part, such as that there is a claw-limb on the top-right. The only difference in the 
runes is, that for saAK-AL the rock has sakaT. Between the following NtA and +N there is a long deep 
stroke which may be 1. We must therefore continue to take NUK for AUK as so often, or else we must 
read IN UK, (1N= but, Eke =also). Instead of SAK (=SANK) AL, saNK (boggy) ALL, we must therefore 
translate s4KAT UAR, DAMAGED WAS, i. e. made good the causeway with sand and shingles wherever it had 
begun to sink. Should saKar not be this word, as in N. I. and in Swed. dialects, it is doubtless the 
popular Swedish and Norse sacka, saKKA, English sae, to sink gradually, settle down. The meaning will 
be about the same. 

Thus the dyke was old, and was now repaired, restored, in memory of THORTH. As KISLAUK is 
a female name, she was probably his mother or widow, and sLorat may have been THoRTH’s brother or 
son, This grand MARK would seem to date from the close of heathendom, say about the year 1000. 


If so early, this is the only heathen votive “bridge-building” known to me. 


PyAy UR BaRiGe DH NMA RIK "See under vinEine: 
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LAWS, MONIFEITH, FORFARSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 


In the Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland”, 4to, Edinburgh 1880, appeared a 
paper by J. C. Roger, Esq., on the remarkable old-lave here before us. As it is rune-written, Joseph 
Anderson, Esq., F.S. A.Sc., was kind enough to forward me the following descriptive text, and at the 
same time the Roy. Soc. of Scot. Antiquaries generously presented me with clichées of their blocks, 


for use in this work. For these favors I and my readers are most thankful. 


“Mr, James Cruikshank Roger has sent to me a drawing made by his father of a very 
remarkable object, which he describes as a bronze plate dug up at Laws in the parish of Monifeith in 
1796. He states that some time after 1856, his father, Mr. Charles Roger of Dundee, mentioned to 
him that when a very young man. residing on his father’s farm of Laws in that parish, he had made 
a drawing of a bronze ornament found in a large mound which had been intersected by a newly formed 
drain. Within this tumulus, Mr. Roger understood him to say, there was found a complete skeleton 
surrounded by a cist formed of stone slabs, some implements of bone, and this bronze ornament, of 
which he knew he had the drawing although he searched for it without success. In looking through 
his father’s papers after his death in 1865, Mr. Roger found the lost drawing inside an old letter into 
which it had been accidentally folded. The obverse and reverse of the object are represented on 
opposite sides of the sheet and apparently of the actual size, 4'/, inches from side to side. The 
obverse of the crescent shaped object bears a representation of the curious crescent symbol, crossed 
by the V shaped rod with floriated ends. which occurs so frequently on the Sculptured Stones of 


Scotland. The crescent is filled with a diaper of depressed squares, with a central dot placed in bands 


obliquely acr the surface. A double scroll in one corner and a border of T shaped ornament 


complete the decoration. But on the lower margin of the plate, which is unfortunately broken, the 
artist has shown most unmistakeably the remains of a Runic Inscription. This is the feature that will 
be of special interest for you. 

“The reverse of the plate is less elaborately ornamented, but the ornament is of the same 


special character as that of the obverse. It bears in the centre another symbol, consisting of two 
circles joined by two parallel bands, crossed in the centre between the circles by a rod, which is 
acutely bent to right and left and floriated at both ends. The circles are filled with ornament of 
specially Celtic character, and the symbol is one that occurs more frequently than any other (except 
the crescent) upon the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. [It occurs also in some of the caves on the 
coast of Fife, and it has been found twice on small oval silver plates discovered in a mound at Largo 
in Fife, and once on the terminal ring of a massive silver chain of circular double links found at 
Whitecleuch in the parish of Crawfordjohn, Lanarkshire. In the Largo plates the symbol is also 
accompanied by a beast’s head placed under it, which bears a strong resemblance to the beast’s head 


placed near the one point of the crescent. A scroll similar to that on the other side and a slightly 


raised border completes the ornamentation of the reverse of this singular object. 
“The Laws, where it was found, is a very interesting place. It is an ancient fortification, 
consisting of massive walls of uncemented stones, drawn round the summit of the hill, and enclosing 


an oval space about 500 feet long and 200 feet broad. Within this enclosure are the ruins of many 
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buildings. One of these is circular, about 30 feet in diameter and the wall about 15 feet thick. Others 
are smaller and less regular in shape. Both the exterior walls of the fortification and the walls of the 
buildings within it have been largely vitrified. These remains have been greatly destroyed by being 
used as a quarry for stones, but they are now carefully preserved by the present proprietor Mr, James 
Neish, F. S. A. Scot.. who has given a good account of his extensive explorations, with plans, in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Vol. Ill, p. 440. Many objects in stone, bone, 
bronze and iron, some of which seem to be from the early Iron Age, were found by Mr. Neish: but, 
unfortunately, they are not engraved and therefore not available for comparison. he bronze plate, of 
which the drawing gives a representation, was said to have passed into the possession of the proprietor, 
the late Sir Alexander Ramsay Irvine of Balmain; but the present representative of the family, Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, informs me that he has no knowledge of the existence of such a bronze plate, and 
had never heard of its discovery.” 

After these excellent remarks, | have only to add a few words as to the Runic risting. This 
is in the usual later or Scandinavian staves, and may well be from the Wiking period. Some letters 
having fallen away at the beginning, the first word is now the mansname ... MKITIL. This KITIL is a 
very common old Scandinavian-English name (now our KETTLE, and short KELL), and has many 
compounds. But only 2 or 3 of the prefixt words end in -m. Let us take the commonest, GRIMKITIL, 
This, or some other whose first link ends in -M, must have been the name. — Then come 2 runes, pa 


(TH and A), the rest broken a The whole word here was doubtless the usual paNA (or some such 


form), ac. sing. masc., THIS, followed by 2 divisional dots. — What came next, we shall never know. 
Perhaps the common formula-word a, 3 sing. pres. indicative, as on scores of other such pieces, 
OWES-me, owNns-me. Or there may have been another usual formula of ownership, RAIST, 3 sing. past. 
RISTED, cut, inscribed. In any case this -MKITIL wrote these runes as owner of the ornament, whether 
he got it as war-spoil or by marriage with a Keltic lady. But the piece itself may be older than the 
10th century, when perhaps it received the inscription, of which all that is now left is: 
- VEIGIP 2 be... 

We have a similar writ of ownership by a Scandinavian on a Keltic jewel incised on the 
famous and beautiful Hunterston Brooch (Vol. 2, p. 589). And, not to speak of the Maeshowe runic 
scribbles, there is another such in St. Molio’s Cave, Holy land, Lamlash Bay, Arran, Ayrshire 


(D. Wilson, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 2nd ed. 8vo, London 1863, Vol. 2, p. 279): 


ARSE AEE E REIS 


NIKULOS AHANE RAIST. 
This the learned Norwegian Prof. P. A. Munch translated, I think most successfully, NrkULOS 
(= NICHOLAS) ON (of) HEEN RISTED (cut these runes), Heen or Hein being a homestead in Gryten Parish, 


Romsdal, Norway. 


LID, NORWAY. See under sroven, England. 


LOFO, DROTTNINGHOLM, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 624. — No. 362 in Liljegren, who is not correct. Much better is the woodeut in 
Bautil, No. 288, which in fact agrees with the best of all, publisht in Stockholm 1751, an excellent 
copperplate engraving, by the famous Swedish Historian and Poet Olaf Dalin. As we know, he was full 
of fun and persiflage and was a great writer of occasional verses and comic prose. Qne of these his 


humorous pieces w 


a rare pamphlet in 4to, of which only 30 copies were printed, in commemoration 
of the namesday of the Swedish king, Adolf Fredrik. It appears from the text that His Majesty and 
his Queen, Louisa Ulrica, who had often seen this Rune-stone (apparently long since destroyed), were 
curious about its contents, and had askt Dalin — who was Royal Historiographer — to give them an 


account of it. This he has here done, in a very laughable manner, roasting the pedantic learning then 
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in vogue. But he has prefixt « careful engraving, which has hitherto been entirely overlookt, even by 


Liljegren. I here give it photoxylographt by Rosenstand. There can be little doubt of its absolute 


correctness, partly because it is the same as the old woodcut in Bautil (also overlookt by Liljegren), 
but still more because the King and Queen, who saw the stone every day for months together when 
living at Drottningholm, and were specially interested in it, would at once have detected and resented 
any attempt to falsify the inscription. And there was no reason for any mistake, for it all looks plain 
enough. It may well be heathen, from the 10th century, and is interesting for the 2 animal figures 
introduced, but especially for the distinct oN BE. the old on for the later 0 or a. ‘he risting is, in 
both Dalin and Bautil: 
IKULBIARN OK UIBIARN OK HUKBIARN RAISTU STAIN AT GUBA, FADUR SIN, ON BE. 


IKULBIARN EKE UIBIARN EKE HUKBIARN RAISED this-sToNE aT (to, in memory of) GUBI (= GUBBE), FATHER 
sin (their) on (of, at) BE. 


BE is apparently the dat. of the common word BU(R) or BY(R), hamlet, homestead. It occurs 


repeatedly on the stones in the dative, almost always in compounds, in the forms Bal, BI, BO, BOI, BOA, 


BU, BU, By, &c. But what particular farm on Lofé this ne was, | do not know. The 2 animals carved 


on the stone are perhaps Dogs. 


LUND, SCON B, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 749. — Last line. For Stobach read: Stobaei. — P. 750. ‘Compare the MANDR 


of the Guta Lag and the mantr suins of the Torup stone, N. Jutland.” C. Stive. — P. 751. Add 


that, tho the N. I. dialect has MENN as the indefinite form, it has always MENNIR-nir in the definite. — 


Line 29, read: SUNAR, SUNER, SUNIR. — Line 33, read: SUNA, SUNI, SUNU. 


LUNDA, GHESTRIKLAND, SWEDEN. 


This fine block, in Lunda village and Valbo parish, has lately been carefully drawn and publisht 
by the learned Rector (unhappily now deceast) C. F. Wiberg of Gefle. (See his “Gestriklands Run- 
stenar”, 4to, Gefle, Part 1, 1865, p. 3, Part 2, 1867, p. 7). The only drawing hitherto known to us 
is that in Géransson’s Bautil, No. 1100, but without the signature of any copyist. The reason for this 
suppression is evident. The lower part of the risting is largely worn away, and here the transcriber 
has imprudently foisted in a lot of runes (for which there is no room in the worm-wind) to support 
certain absurd hypotheses then in vogue. All this has been blindy accepted by Liljegren (No. 1050). 
But this stone was also copied by the learned Bure, and is found in his Ms. Rumahifd, No. 587, 
written between the years 1630 and 1640. In this transcript by Bure, as well as in that of Olaf 
Celsius (Monumenta quedam, Acta Lit. Svecie, 4to, Stockh. & Ups. 1726, p. 215), all these forged 
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runes are wanting! — As I have said, some words on this stone have fallen away. Supplying them in 


brackets and small letters, in analogy with what is found on other such monuments, we get: 


IPALTRE LIT RITA STIN DINO ABTIR IBIURN, SUN SIN, DER UAR H(aima taupr; en s)UAIN AUK ARNFAST AUK 
al(rik, brubr,) para R(aistu kumbel). 
KUP HALBI HONS_SALU_UK_AUDS MUPIR! 
RUNOR-RITAR HULMS R (= risti). 
ITHALTRE LET WRILE STONE THIS AFTER IBIURN, SON SIN (her), THER (who) Was (at-Home dead) (who died 


in his mother’s house); (en) (but) SWAIN EKE ARNFAST EKE A Rik, his-brothers). THEY RAISED the cumbel 


(grave-marks). 
GOD HELP HIS SOUL EKE (and) GOD'S MOTHER! 
The-rone-writs (= winds and runes) zuLus R(isted) (carved). 

ITHALTRE (= Noble-tree), reminding us of the old Scando-Gothic female names ADALLINDA and 
ADALROT, is here found for the first time. As we see, she was a widow, and the mother of rBruRN, 
whose brothers were SUAIN, ARNFAST and ATRIK. — But (besides the tiuRN, with the tip 1) the important 
part of the inscription for our purpose here is — the last line. This is carved for itself in the neck 
and head of the snake at the top of the stone, and without any division of the words. thus: 

RUNORRITARHULMSR 

Now what can this signify? In the first place there is no doubt as to the first well-known 
group, RUNOR-RITAR, which we have elsewhere. The 3rd rune in the next word is now illegible on the 
block. In Bautii it is R, which gives no meaning, for HURMS is nothing. But in Bure’s copy it is a 
clear § (L). — We have then only Rk left, evidently a contraction for RIsTI, for there is no room left in 
the space to carve a single other letter. Thus we have here the mansname HULM with the olden 


nominative-mark s, HULMS, the later Norse-Icelandic HULMR, afterwards HULM. 


As to the closing word-fall, it occurs on other stones. So on the Fréssunda stone, Upland, 


OSMUNR MARKADI RUNAR-RITAR. On the Garstad block, Gestrikland, osmunTR MARKADI RUNOR-RITAR. 


On the Aker stone, Upland, osmunrr niu RuNA-riTaR. The parallel-phrase is RUNA-RAD, the rune-row. So 
on the Kongs Husby stone, Upland, Batt ristr RUNARAP bist. On the Tuna stone, Upland, Nast ok KITIL 
DEI 10GU RUNIRADI sasv. On the Aker block, Upland, Lirv R(un)I-Ropo rR(ista) aT arsua, — Within the 


worm-wreath is a Double-Cross. 


LUNDBY, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


The large folding-plate No. 46 in Richard Dybeck’s Octavo “Svenska Run-Urkunder”, Vol. 1, 
Stockholm 1855 (text p. 48), shows a splendid Barrow with its pillar-stone, and several other hows. 
On one of these stands a Runic block of hard graystone, found by Dybeck himself. It bears the 


Cro 


mark, and is doubtless from the early Christian period. The staves read: 
SBIUTI, HALFTAN, PAIX RAISPU STAIN DANSI IFTIR SKARDA, BRUPUR SIN. 
FUR AUSTR HIDAN 
Mib RUARI, 


O SIRKLA 


LIKR 


SUNR UINUR. 


SBIUTI and-HALFTAN, THEY RAISED STONE THIS AFTER SKARTH/, BROTHER SIN (their). 
roor-he (he fared, went or sailed) HENCE 
MmITH (with) RUAR. 


ON (in) SARKLAND LIGGETH (lieth) 


that-son of UINA. 


What particular wiking-foray or expedition or Crasade‘ this was of which ruar had the chief 
command, I do not know. Captain skarrat fell in ‘‘sARACENLAND”, North Africa and a part of Spain. 


1 Jf a Crusade, probably one of the many 


‘auding half-pirate half-military Christian adventures from Scandinavia in the 
last quarter of the 11th and the Ist quarter of the 12th century. See Paul Riant, 
Terre Sainte”. 8yo, Paris 1865, p. 133 & foll. 


ixpéditions et Pélerinages des Scandinayes en 
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But the linguistic point here is the old feminine genitive vIn R, nom, vina. This is plain 


enough. In olden days the matronymic was frequently borne by the child, when the mother outlived 


the father; or the mother, uma, may have been especially famous or high-born. Whatever the reason, 


we have many instances of men being thus called after a distinguisht mother, Not after the father. 


LUNDBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Part 3 of the second section of Dybeck’s folio “Runurkunder” is now (Jan. 1869) in my hands. 
Its No. 139 (Bautil No. 11, Liljegren No. 495) is the block at Lundby, Markim Socken, a rune-token 


which offers yet another example of ans, with the n. Dybeck shows that this elegant pillar is quite 


perfect. It is from the early Christian time, and tells how a daughter Kuri raises the minne-stone to 
unr her father, while a lady KupLuK shares in the raising in memory of ONSUR (= ONSUAR, OSUAR, 
ANSUAR, &c.) her husband. vnir and onsur may have perisht together in some storm or fray, and may 
have been father and son or two brothers. As the order of the runes is intentionally complicated, the 


artist has archly added, as so often in such cases, RAP DISI = RE 


E THIS, interpret this if you can! As 


most commonly, the risting begins at the head of the nadder: 


KURIP UK KUDLUK PAR LITU RISA S' 


N PINA IFTIR UNIF, FAPUR SIN, UK IFTIR ONSUR, BUNTA SIN. — RAp_jpisl. 
KURITH EKE KUTHLUK THEY LET RAISE STONE THIS AFTER UN 


’, FATHER SIN (her), EKE 


PTER ONSUR, BONDE 
(husband) sin (her). — rebr (decipher) ruts. 


LUNGERS-AS, NARIKE, SWEDEN. 


No. 1025 in Liljegren, who prints it very incorrectly. It has since been engraved by 
Dr. Herm. Hotberg, in his ‘Nerikes Gamla Minnen”, Orebro 1868, 8vo, p.82. But I here give it from 
Dybeck’s Runa, I, Pt. 6, p. 91, Pl. 20 No. 2, folio, Stockholm 1873. This stone, in Lunger village, 
Gétlunda parish, stands in a ship-setting, now injured at the eastern end, 24 feet long by 8 broad. Its 
greatest height is about 4 feet, its greatest breadth about 2 feet 10. It is a heathen block, particularly 
valuable to us as giving another example of the rune ® for y. Besides Dybeck’s and Hofberg’s, 
Prof. C. Save has communicated to me a third drawing, by the Rev. O G. Blomberg. ‘They all agree 
in the word WKAMI VA. The text is: 


OELGU, 


LFR AUK KYRLIFR DEIR KIPRU EFTIA SIGMUNT, BRUDUA SIN. 


OELGULF EKE KYRLIF THEY GARED (made this, let raise this) AFTER SIGMUNT, BROTHER SIN (their). 


MALLOSA, NARIKE, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 759. — In 1868 appeared in Orebro, Sweden, Dr. Herm. Hofberg’s ‘‘Nerikes Gamla 

Minnen”, 8yo. At p. 87 he engraves this Stora Miillésa stone, but his copy is not quite so good as 
Mr, Weetter’s, from which I engraved it in my vol. 2, p. 759. Since then, in May 1869. I have been 
favored by the Swedish runesmith Dybeck with a new drawing by himself, taken in 1863 (publisht by 
him in his Runa, I, 6, p. 92, folio, Pl. 21). Greatest height about 6 feet 6 inches, greatest breadth 
about 3 feet 4. I saw the stone myself for a moment in July 1878, and think it reads (the A being 
Y or 6 as usual): 
IKA LIT RUTY EFTY ASL, S(T)UKN SIN. 


2 ASL, STEP-SON SIN (her). 


IKA (= INGA) LET WRITE AF 


I have never seen this name ast before. It might be thought a short slurred form of ASKISL, 


ASKITIL or apisi. But I think it more likely to be from [aNswouLrs] ASULF. 
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MALSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Among the many new stones for which we have to thank the energy of Richard Dybeck, is 
also the block at Malstad, in Lyhundra Hirad. It is of pale red sandstone, and was found by him 
leaning against the western wall of the church, having been recovered some years before during repairs 
of the building. The top or inscribed half is left, about 3 feet high by about 2 in greatest breadth. 
The runic risting and ornamental winds are quite perfect, save that in the word sux, which is at the 
left side of the top, about half the N and + (including the cross-stroke on the latter) are broken away. 


The staves are elegantly and regularly carved. 


LEEREPTER GEER BIFRE GME SPUN ER GOP NB E 


THAR LIKR SNAUBIARN, SUN ANSUARS. KUD HIALBI ANT. 


y 


tan) 


HERE LIETH SNAUBIARN, SON Of-ANSUAR. GOD HELP his-onp (soul)! 

Not only does this stone bear a Christian formula, but it has also the word LETH, showing 
that it is a comparatively late grave-minne, and yet it has the very old name-form AnsuaR for the 
usual asuar. For this piece see R. Dybeck’s Runa, folio, Part 4, Stockholm 1871, Plate 14, No. 15, 
and the text at p. 59, and his Runurkunder. fol. J, Il, (1876), No. 260. — Father and Son had like 


striking names — ANSUAR and SNOWBEAR. 


MARMA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Bure’s Ms. Runah. No. 237, Bautil’s No. 206, Liljegren’s No. 577, and the rune-lines given 
Sta latte SV 
better than in Dybeck’ 


by Ol. Celsius in ‘*é *, Ato, Upsala 1730, p. 97. are excellent copies of this stone, still 


s folio “Sverikes Runurkunder”, II, 4, just arrived (Jan. 1870). It is Dybeck’s 
No. 184 in this part, which shows that the block has suffered a little since the old transcripts were 
made. The runes have been, one or two having nearly perisht since Bure’s time: 

DROTI UK INGULFR LITU RITA STAIN IFTIA SIHUID, FADUR SIN, UK INKIFAST AT BONTA SIX, IN OFAIGR. UBIA RISTI. 
THROTI EKE INGULF LET WRITE this-STONE AFTER SIHUITH, FATHER SIN (their), EKE INKIFAST AT (to) 
BONDE (husband) sin (her), iN (yon, the) unFEY (bold, gallant). UBIR RISTED (carved the runes). 

Observe here the P and D for b, the bind-rune for as in InKirast the name of the widow, 
and the well-known half-vowel (whether written with A. or as here with R) ending the accusative 


singular masculine oraicr. Of this particular half-vowel we have scores of runic examples. 


MEJLBY, DENMARK. See under srenver. 


MORBY, SWEDEN. See under FREERSLEV, DENMARK. 


NOBBELOF, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 762. — ‘We may also assume a weak form ULF (BUTULFI), ac. ULFA, like as BIORN 

BIARNI, KARL, KARLI. In Liljegren No. 1064—5 we have ristunra [read rmiutra] as both gen. and ac.” 

C. Stve. — This is quite true, as I have said myself more than once. In some cases we cannot finally 

decide which is which, — At p. 14 of “Kort Udsigt over det philolog.-hist. Samfunds Virksomhed”, 

1876—8, 8vo, Kjobenhavn 1878, Dr. Wimmer states that this stone, which I have never seen, bears: 
TUFI RISDI STIN DAINSI IFTIR AUPKA, BRUDUR SIN, HARDA KUDAN,. 


In this case BUTULFA disappears, and the stone goes out as to that word. 
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OMME, SMALAND, SWEDEN. 


As we know, we may easily be misled by Liljegren. Not only were his copies (by himself or 
others) often incorrect, but he sometimes could not cateh their import, sometimes printed them faultily, 


sometimes altered letters which he did not understand. This is the case with the stone now under 
notice, the remarkable block at Njomme in Bjork Socken (Parish), Ostra Harad (Hundred), Njudingen. 
It was first mentioned by Rogberg (Smalands Beskrifning, p- 740), but a drawing was first made by 
the Curate in Svartorp G.-C: Lagergren, in 1813. Copies of this got about, but in 1822 Wallman 


made a fresh drawing, still more correct. and this was engraved by 


Sjéborg (Samlingar, Vol. 3, p. 118, 
fig. 190) altho he mistakenly says that it is taken from a copy by Major Ennes. All these materials 
are now before me, and Liljegren follows none of them. See his No. 1214. He has also misunderstood the 
order of the lines, whereby he has made the whole into gibberish — as we may see in the translations 
offered by him (Runlira, p. 86, 87) and by Sjéborg. — The following is Lector J. H. Wallman’s correct 
transcript of the runes, for in doubtful cases it is supported by all the other copies, but the lines for 
the first time are here printed in the proper order: 

RUFRA RISTI STIN DANSI AFTIA SUNI SINA SIN AUK PURSTIN, AUK AT SAM; RUBIR AT SIN TIURKA, KUDA FADURA. 
RUFRA RAISED STONE THIS APTER SONS SINE (her) SIN EKE THURSTIN, EKE AT (to) SAM; RUBIR AT (to) 
SIN TIURING, his-GOOD FATHER. 

Thus the Lady rurra had two sons, stv and rHursTixX. The kinship of saw is not stated; 
perhaps he was the cousin of six and THurstiIN. Probably they all three perisht together in some feud 
or foray or storm. The widow then commemorates her sons and kinsman, and her grandson RUBIR 
joins in remembering his father. — ‘tiurKa | look upon as = TIURIKA = TIURINGA, DIURINGA, DYRINGA, with 
the very common slurring of 1, thus a patronymic. siN’s father was TIUR, DIUR, or TIURI, DIURI, a very 
common mansname. Consequently TIUR’s son was SIN TIRING, TIUR’s or pIUR’s SON. This patronymic in 


-ING (-INGON, -ING@, -INGI, &c.) so frequent in the oldest days, is also sometimes found on the later 


stones. — Certain it is that as SUNI, ac. pl. is interesting in one way, so is FApURA (in which all the 
copies agree) in another, it being undoubtedly an older form of this word with the accusative-vowel 
still left. Whether this lingua rustica be very old or not, and lives-on in present local forms or no, — 


the facts remain. As to Norway, Ivar Aasen says that the vocalic accusative (and nomin.) sing. ending 


s -E, when it occurs. ! 


is now alwa 


NORRALA, HELSINGLAND, SWEDEN. 


This block, greatest height and breadth about 5 feet, is known to me in Liljegren No. 1061 
and other sources, but especially in a drawing by Prof. Carl Siive dated Sept. 6, 1851. All the copies 
agree in the first word. This name, ANASUIDR (osswip, oswiTH in QO. Engl.), also occurs on the Kolind 
stone, Jutland, Denmark, where it is said of TuKI that he was smipr osuipaR. Thus we have here not 
only the antique ans for as, but the (at least as to outward form) still older anas for ans. — Prof. 


Save’s transcript? reads: 


ANASUIPR AUK _KUTRIKR AUK SIKBIURN PIR LITU RITA STINA IFTIA KATILBIURIN, AUK A ! SUN HANS AUK SAUFARAR. 


KUD HIALBI A(TU paira ...... 1 MaR)KI PITA. 


ANASUITH EKE KUTRIK (= GODRIK, GUNDERIK) EKE SIKBIURN THEY LET WRITE this-STONE AFTER KATILBIURIN, 


EK&-after ANUNT ( NUND) the-son of-HiM (= Katilbiurn) pk (and) of-SaUPARA, 


GOD HELP OND (soul, their! ..... fawed (= inscribed) grave-mar)K THIS. 
Several copies have KaTmprurN. This chief and his son anunp perish. The 8 surviving sons 
raise the stone to their father and brother. SAUFARA is a woman’s-name taken from an epithet, the 


SEA-FERE, sea-strong. ocean -daring. 


1 De forekommende Levninger af Hankjonsordenes gamle Nominatiy paa R (som: LJaa-R, SKO-R), eller blot med halvlyd 


(som pac’e, nests), ere forhen omtalte, og kunne neppe betragtes som Kasus, da de, saavidt bekjendt, bruges ligesaayel i Akkusatiy 


som Nominatiy.” Det norske Folkesprogs Grammatik. 8yo. Kristiania 1848, p. 153. 
2  Publisht by me in ‘Some Runic Stones in Northern Sweden. From the papers of the late Prof. Dr. Carl Save”, p. 28 


of “Nova Acta Reg. Suc. Ups. Ser. III, Vol. 10, Pars 2”, 4to. Upsala 1879. 
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NYBLE, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 910. — Refound by R. Dybeck in 1860. I have his and several other drawings, 
as also one by Baron QO. Hermelin in 1871. It is Bautil 737, Lilj. 947. This splendid monument 
reads, in stave-rime: 

SAN HIUK ESBERN; 
STINTE AT UITUM, 
BAT MID RUNUM. 
RAISTI KULA 
AT KAIRBIRN, BOANTA SIN, 
AUK KOFRID AT FADUR SIN. 
HAN UAR BOANTA 
BESTR 1 KILI. 
RADI SAR KUNI! 
This-sooru-stone (Cc true memorial) HEWED ESBERN; 
let-it-sTaND AT the-w1rTERS (beacons), 
BEYT (adorned) mivu (with) ruNES 
RAISEDAt KULA 
AT (to) KAIRBIRN, BONDE (husband) sin (her), 
EKE KOFRITH AT (to) PATHER SIN (her). 
HE WAS of- BONDES (yeomen) 
the-BEST IN KILA 


REDE SA-AS (he-who). may-can. (Let him unriddle this who can!) 


KILA is a village close by the stone, in Strengniis stift (diocese). — san is plain enough. 


ODDUM, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 768. — Prof. J. M. Petersen has lately (1873) revisited and redrawn this stone. 
He finds that the first word is puRULFS, not bURALFS. Thus still more strikingly the old nom. s-mark 


still left. — Prof. C. Save Englisht: ‘Besides here, I think I have seen this HIALBI HANS 


somewhere in Liljegren, tho I cannot now find it. If so, it is possible that the Northern wratpa, of 
old, steered also a genitive, as did the M. Gothic nmpay.” — Lower down, read Ost-Gotland. — Sept. 
1879. Vol. 2, Pt. 1 of Prof. Thorsen’s Danske Runemindesmerker” has now appeared. Oddum block 


is No. 17. The engraving shows pURULFS. 


ODENSHOLM, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 1, p. 266. — Another and interesting example of the formula a, owns, has, is found in 
the just received (Jan. 1869) Part 3, Section II of Dybeck’s «Sverikes Runurkunder”, folio, No. 130. 
A Bridge having been built and named in minne of a deceast kinsman, his runic stone bears only 
these words: 

PORPR A BRO. 
THORTH OWNS this-BRow (bridge). 

This stone, now at Harg, is the one known (but long lost) as the Odensholm block. Dybeck has not 
remembered that this is the missing monument copied by Lars Bureus, and referred to by himself in 
his 8vo series, Vol. II, p. 34. 
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ONSALA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 661. 914. — Has now appeared in Dybeck’s Syerikes Runurkunder, II, No. 217. 
The text is substantially the same as in Bautil, but | may as well repeat it here as amended in 
Dybeck’s copy. The first word is now nearly all broken away. 


(dor) OK SIRID LITU KIARA MERKI EFTIR SUN SEN SIHDOR. KUD BERHI SIULU HANS. 


Wd AN, SAV DING Stee dase area, 


ORSUNDA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 765. — “pINGrasTR may also mean rast, firm, unshaken judge, at the TING, law- 


court. Carl Séve.” 


OVER-SELO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 769. — *Kmaum is belike *Icel. euaum (cf. GLAUMVOR in Sem. Edda); so runic 


KIRIMR = GRIMR, SIMIDR= sMIpR, Xe. Carl Siive.” — I have just (March 1871) received from Baron 


O. Hermelin, of Orebro, a new and large drawing of this stone, in some plac 


s showing that the copy 
by Dybeck was apparently incorrect. Hermelin reads: 
IKIALR AUK UISTI, STAINULFR, PAIR RAISTU STAIN AT KARL, FADUR SIN; AUK KILAUM AT BOANTA SIN; AUK IKA AT 


SUN AUK IUNKAIR AT BRODUR SIN. ISBERN AUK TIDKUMI HIUKU RUNIR A RIKAN STRINK. 


I have not before seen this last word in runies, but suppose it to mean string, band, rune-wind, 
worm-ribbon (between whose two lines the runes are carved). The last words therefore may mean: 
ISBERN EKE TITHKUMI HEWED these-RUNES ON the-RicH (= hard or elegant) sTRING (rune-wind) — and this 
example of ¥ for y in 4T¥I+¥ falls away, if Hermelin’s 4tRI+¥ be trustworthy. 


PIEDSTED, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 
Vol. 


and reads LAL RIST. 


». 770. — Oct. 1879. In Prof. Vhorsen’s Danske R. M. Vol. 2, Part 1, this is pl. 16, 
I I 


But a few days ago it reacht the Danish Museum and | have examined it. Among 
other flaws on the surface, older than the inscription, is a rude streak or break running from below 
upward, slanting, from beneath the a to beyond the s, thro nearly the middle of the vowel after rR. 
The question is, was this vowel | (1) or + (#)? If 1, risra will mean risvep, cut (the runes), and the 
whole will be an idle scribble. But this is seemingly impossible. The block is on this surface as hard 
as steel and as glassy as crystal, the very last material to be used for scribbling purposes. And the 


cartouche or frame is a mark of great antiquity. If a grave-miune at all, it must be very old. There 


is no Cross or other n of Christianity. I have no doubt it is late pagan, say from the 10th 


century. — It is quite possible that the carver lookt upon the flaw as sufficiently giving the +. If he 


had dinted another side-stroke higher up, it would have lookt like +, probably then and there = 6, 0. 


The arm on the right (-) may have been sharpened by the writer, but this is not sure; and in the 
center there is a dot (+ = £), possibly made by the stave-smith, tho this also is doubtful. I need not 


») 


add that | had often, in the sound, the local power of £. In any case I believe that RasTm (or RESTA 
was intended, and that we must read 
LAL RESTH (or REST#). 


Let-LAl REST-in-peace-here. 
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This verb in this sense, so common in the southern Scando-Gothic talks, including the 
English, in which from old times it has been a regular grave-formula word, may well have lived-on in 
Jutland, which abuts on the Frisic and Saxon and other folk-lands. — The name, LALE, LALA), LAALE, 


LEILL, LOLI, &c., Engl. LEAL, LEALE, is common in olden times, especially in Denmark. 


PILGARDS, BOGE, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


In 1871 the farmer Johan Niclas Nyberg found this block in a ‘‘stajn-kalm” (heap of stones) 
in his “hajm-akur” (home-acre, croft-field) about 200 paces from his house. Nearby, a few fathoms 
from the outbuildings, lay two large and heavy slabs, of which one is still left. bearing deep rib-marks 
made by the continual sharpening of stones and metal upon them in prehistoric times. The other is 
in the Visby Museum. 

This rune-bearer is of light reddish-blue and pale-striped graystone, greatest depth (or length) 
2 feet 1 inch, greatest depth (or height) 15 inches, and about 10*/, inches thick. It was given by 
Hr. Nyberg to the Gotland ‘Forn-sal” (Old-hail, Museum) in Visby in 1875, and has been mentioned‘ 


but never yet redd. For the above details I have to thank Dr. P. A. Siive, the learned and energetic 


Founder and Keeper of the Visby Fornsal, who kindly gave me every facility for the daily examination 
of this lave during my antiquarian visit to the iland in July 1877. I was so much the more anxious 
to read this piece if possible, as. with the exception of the small single-worded stone at Siglaifs in 
Nar (C. Sive, Gutniska Urkunder, p. 49, No. 161), it is the only runish monument of granite yet found 
in the iland, whose very numerous rune-minnen are otherwise of the universal and excellent local 
material — limestone. It is also evidently among the very oldest inscribed pieces yet found in Gotland, 


dating as | think from about the 9th century. 


Tho so small, the sarsin is very heavy. Unhappily. it has suffered much dint and damage, 


and the letters are in some places nearly worn a The difficulty of deciphering it is also increast 


by veins and stains and false ruts, which may easily be mistaken for letter-marks or long lines. Adi 
a remarkable peculiarity of scathe, an endless number (of which only a few could be given in my 
drawing) of various-sized holes and pittings, some of them very small. These render it impossible to 
say absolutely whether it has any dotted rune, which here applies only to the | (1). 1 think we really 
have here and there an ¢ (£E); but I give the stone as I find it. In any case this + creeps in very 
early. — For the same reason these false points may mislead us as to the separation of the words. 


1 Manadsbladet. Stockholm 1875, 8vo. Mars. p. 42. 
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In my opinion, originally, there were divisional stops between almost every word. Now all is confusion; 
only in some places can we seemingly decide that the hole-marks are real stops. 

The shape of the stone is singular, as well as its smallness. It never can have stood upright 

in any way. Apparently it has been placed on the graye-mound, with its flat written side upward, ‘This 

would explain the multitudinous honey 


ombing, the disintegration of the surface thus fully exposed to 
centuries of sun and rain and frost. It would also account for the worn patches, for very likely people 
have endlessly sat upon it. — Things being so, I could only do my best. | spent many hours every 
day for many days in its study, and made a full sketch by measurement of every line and every letter. 
In the most doubtful places paper squeezes gave no satisfactory result. Some staves are so faint and 
the surface is at places so much injured, that an occasional error may have crept into my drawing. 
But such mistakes cannot be many. There is no doubt that my transcript is substantially correct. 
The greatest difficulty is at the beginning. I have finally redd rawKa a sraru. The 1alu.. a 
statu are sure. The many dints and much wear render the other two staves doubtful. After the raw the 
obscure 1st rune is not r; the apparent lower limb is an abrasure, helpt on by two holes, not a cut 
ine; the upper limb is seemingly the usual K-mark: it is regularly cut at the top close to the line, 
goes down (over a later pitting), and is then nearly worn away. The doubtful 2nd stave is not K; the 
apparent K-mark is not regularly cut, and does not go up to the line as it does in all the other x’s 
on the stone, and does not join the stem; it is therefore only an accidental flaw. But the a-mark 


velow is clear. I therefore fill in with Ka. and read rawKa. Should we say that the K is not K but iG 


we get IAlUl AA, which is not likely, renders the whole construction different and harsh, and is not 


borne out — as | believe, after long and patient examination of the original — by the stone itself. 


3ut the meaning of 1aiu1 would be about the same, a nominal adverb, iw-aYe, EVER, ALWAYS. IAIUKA is 
an adverb from the adjective (1AlUIK), answering to the 1wKa of the Danish Freerslev stone, the O. Engl. 
ECE (= EWICE), Ohg. Ewico; modern Scandian gvier!, ‘The epical formula itself is doubtless in verse, as 
usual. — What strikes us at once on this rune-clump is the type for B (#), so rare elsewhere, so 
common in the ile of Man. We also find the short s-mark (*), and the strange variety in the shapes 


of the R and the vu. We cannot what has stood in the worn spaces. Between BRUDUR and RUDUISL 


I suspect the usual stNi, as again lower down; between MUNU and KIFR was probably Han; and between 
LIKA and RUDUISL we expect the usual ir? or IFTI or something such, for the preposition can scarcely 
have been omitted. — Even in this short inscription we have differences in the spelling of the same 
word, BRUDUR and BRUDR, UFUR and iruR. This stone also gives another example of RUNA in the 
accusative plural. 

I take it then that the words are: IAIUKA, AYz, ever, always. — A, oN’ — svatTu, d,s. f. 


STEAD, grave-mound, barrow. This word, which answers to the N. I. feminine srapa, still lives in Got- 


land (STADA, St#DA) particularly in the sense of a mound, high stead. — si, 3 s. pr. subj. (the M. Goth. 
siya, the N. I. sé, the O. Engl. s¥, sim, stp, sto, sno, sic, &e.), let be, shall stand. — sa, n.s.m. this. — 
STAIN, STONE. — UFUR, OVER, in memory of. — sar, d. s. to himself, to him. Otherwise in runics s@r, 
SER, and SIR. — KIARN (= KIARAN), ac. s. m. dear, beloved. Observe this early use of a word plainly 
derived from the Latin carus. — BRUDUR, BROTHER. — (? sini), his. — RUPUISL, ac. s. mansname. — 
AUSTAIN, N. Ss. mansname. —- I (= IN), prep. gov. dative, zy. — mMuNU, dat. s. f. Place-name. I do not 


know what place, in or out of Gotland, is intended. Dr, P. A. Sive tells me there is no such locality 


now known in the iland. It is possible that the Danish iland now called MON (whose olden spelling has 


never been found) may be intended. Thus wuw, wherever it was. — (? han), he. — kuirr, 8 s. pr. 
GIV. — STAIN, ac. s. m. ONE. — rHis. This form, without a fallirig syllable (pIsa or visi, &c.), 
is quite exceptional. But it is plainly on the stone. — skaL, 3s. pr. Jt-sHaz~. — UitPA, inf. LIVE, 
last, stand. — LIKA (=Linea), adv. zone. — (? ift), after. — RUDUISL, RUTHUISL. — BRUDR, BROTHER, — 


1 The earliest instance of this word which I happen to haye seen and noted in Swedish is, as adjective, on the Grave- 


stone of a Swedish Knight in Upsala Cathedral. It bears: 


HAR LIGGIA LARENS OLAFSON J BERBY OK HANS HVSTAU SOM STIKTAT HAUEH EN EVIC SIVNGGANDE . MESSA . HVAR . MANADAG . HER . 1. KLOSTRE. 
This was in 1477, as is proyed by his gift of land to Upsala Monastery for the above ‘‘Singing Mass”. The parchment 
document has Ti, EWicH Typ. — See J. Peringskivld, Mon. Ullerakerensia, fol., Stockholm 1719, p. 123. — I have since found a 


Swedish example of this word more than a century older than the aboye, but I have lost the reference. -- In Danish it occurs in 
1448, “til ewics tidh”, in a vellum deed printed by Adjunkt A. Heise in his “Diplomatarium Vibergense”, 8vo, Kjobenhayn 1879, 


p. 388. How much earlier in Danish I cannot say. 
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SINI, ac. m. siN, his. — wuNi-ruNA, ac. pl. f. TLhese-key-runes, memorial-words, marking-letters. — 
IruR, adv. over-him, in his memory. — uri, nu. s. Mansname. Very antique. On the Veeblungsnees 
Rock we have the longer form wiwILN. — FIUDE, 3 s. p. FAWED, made, cut. he F is not sharp, the 
stone being so much damaged here, but it is certain. The longest and oldest form of this word is on 
the Einang stone (rammpo):; the shortest and latest is the common runic FAbI, — The formulas To GIvE 
A sTONE which shall LIVE LoNG with its KEN-RUNES are all found elsewhere. — Let us then draw the 


whole together: 
IAIUKA A STATU 


SI SA STAIN! 
UFUR, SAR KIARN, BRUDUR (? sini) RUPUISL, AUSTAIN I MUNU (? han) KIFR STAIN DIS. SKAL LIFA LIKA (? ift) 


RUPUISL, BRUDR SINI. 


KUNI-RUNA IFUR UIFIL FIUDE. 
AYE (ever) ON this-svEav (barrow) 
sy (shall-be, let-stand) sa (this) STONE! 
OVER, t0-HIMSELF DEAR, BROTHER (? his) RUTHUISL, AUSTAIN IN MUN (? he) GIVES STONE THIS. 
It-SHALL LIVE LONG (? after) RUTHUISL, BROTHER SIN (his). 
These-KEN-RUNES (staves of commemoration) OVER-him UIFIL FAWED (carved). 


Thus speaketh this heathen grave-block after 1000 winters! 


RAMSTAD, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


* 


Among the scores of new Runic stones found by Richard Dybeck, is one from the earliest 


Christian tide, say about the year 1000 in up-Sweden, at Ramstad in Husby Socken and Oppunida 


Harad, Sédermanland. It was publisht by him in the 2nd volume of his “Svenska Run-urkunder’”, 8vo. 


Stockholm 1857. p. 7, plate 57. The last word is aupu. But in a letter just received (Dec. 1871) 


Mr. Dybeck kindly informs me (as he has since also stated in Runa, IH, 1, p. 9, publisht in 1874) 
that — on referring to the large sketches from which his drawing was made for the press — he finds 
he has made an unaccountable mistake. He has lost a letter. Vhe last word is aupur. not aupu. This 
at once gives us one more example of the feminine genitives in ur. I have therefore the pleasure of 
at once transferring this grave-writ to my pages. The stone is broken in two, and has otherwise 
suffered. Hence several of the staves are partly chipt off or otherwise injured. But the whole risting 
can be substantially made out. The yr or 6r is spelt At. 
AUDA AUK IKA, AUK IRINTIS DRIDI, HAFA MUDKU(NI)KUM KA(R)UT STA(IN) D(IN)A (A)BTIR SUAIN, FADUR SIN, 
AUK YT KUPFAST, BRUDR SIN. H(A)N UAS SUN AUDUR, 
AUTHA EKE IKA, EKE IRINTIS THIRD, HAVE with-thety-MOTHER-KIN GARED (made, let raise and inscribe) STONE 
THIS AFTER SUAIN, FATHER SIN (their), EKE AY (to) KUTHFAST, BROTHER SIN (their). HE WAS SON of-AaUTHA 
SUAIN married a widow-lady, aurHa, who had borne a son (GuTHFAST) to a former husband. 
suaIn had issue 2 daughters, INGA and rrinvis. On the death of suais and Gurarast, the 2 daughters. 
with the help of the widow aura (their own mother) and of her male kindred, raised the stone to 
their father and half-brother. ‘The mother-and-her-kin were therefore aurHa and the kinsmen of 
cuTHrast. — All dialects have peculiar and expressive words of kindred. The old Seandian have many 
such, of which several have died out. Among these (confining ourselves here to offshoots from MOTHER) 
are the Norse-Icelandic Mapex, neut. pl. mother-and-son or sons. QO. Swedish mOpeiN, neut. pl.: 
QO, Swed. MOpeiNI, n. pl., mother-and-son, father-and-daughter; N. I. mapeur, f. pl., O. Sw. Mopenur, 


mOpeHoR, f. pl., mother-and-daughter or daughters; N. I. MoprrkyN, neut. mothers-kin. On the Danish 


Skivum stone MUPRKIN, apparently Mother-and-son or sons. We have the following Runish examples: 
Lingsberg, Upland, paun mipKiy, those mother-and-her-sons (HULMFRIPR and her sons TAN, HUSKARL and 
suaIn); Sandby, Oland, paun MUipKINI, those mother-and-her-sons (HALGUN and her sons KuprasTR and 
NaniR); Skivum, N. Jutland, pau MupRKIN, those mother-and-her-sons (puRUi and her sons UpPINKAUR and 
KUDMUNTR). This last somewhat injured block has pripr (the third who took part in raising the stone), 


in the same way as on this Ramstad stone; it has just been publisht and partly redd by Thorsen, in 


RAMSTAD. — RIMBO. — ROCKELSTAD, — ROGSLOSA. Boll 


o 


his ‘‘Runemindesmerker”, Vol. 2, Part 1, pl. 23, and Vol. 2, Pt. 2, p. 67. My own reading and 
translation is as follows: 
DAU MUD(R)KIN PURUI AUK UDINKAU(R AU)K KUPMUNTR DRI(pi rar)S(bU) KUMBL DAUSI AIF? K(URA H)IN HUDSKA. 


HON UAS L(AN)TMONO BAISTR I TONMARKU AUK FURSTR. 


THEY the-MOTHERKIN (mother-and-sons) THURUI (= 'THYRE) EKE UTHINKAUR, EKE GUTHMUND as-the-THIRD, 
RAISED CUMBELS (grave-marks) THESE AFTER KUNI (= GUNNE) YON (the) HUTHISH, HE WAS of -LANDMEN 
the-BEST IN DENMARK EKE the-FIRST 

Whether LonpMon may here have the technical value of Land-warden, Alderman, Earl, we do 
not know. Nor can I say what the epithet HUDSKA (=HUDISKA, ac. s. m. defin.) means on this heathen 
minne-stone. It may be a family- or clan-name, more likely a stead-name (from the district called 
HUTH), or perhaps something else. Other finds may help us. 


But on the Ramstad block we haye a form never found befor 


ending not in -KUN or -KIN 
or -KINI but in -KUNIK (= -KUNINK = -KUNING), as tho in English KintNa@ instead of KIN, KINDRED. The 
nearest parallel to this I have seen is the Ohg. Kunnuuine, ‘‘Verwandter Stammgenosse, proaimus, con- 
tribulis.” (Graff, Sprachsch. 4, 442), 


RIMBO, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
We have yet another example of this N=y rune on the Rimbo stone, Upland, a block built 
in at the threshold of the church and therefore partly hidden. It is given in Dybeck’s Runurkunder, 


fol. 2, No. 248, and bears, inter alia, 


hited: PNRd° ur avs Kyra, LET EKE GAR (make). 


ROCKELSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 625. — In the last part (Jan. 1869) of Dybeck’s Sverikes Runurkunder (II, 3, 
folio), is No. 114, the Rockelstad stone. One of the first names, in the nominative, is pURMONTR. See 


under yirRine, farther on. 


ROGSLOSA, EAST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Heliotyped by v. pacur from Géransson’s Bautil, No. 920. 
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The text on this Christian grave-slab is barbarously given by Liljegren (No. 1686), who had 
no other materials than Bautil’s woodcut as above. Since then I have never seen any other drawing, 
and do not know whether the stone exists. Nor have | heard of any attempt to translate this epitaph, 


altho it is so late as the Christian middle-age. One reason for the difficulty is, that many of the 


letters are not divided into word Another is, the rarity of some of the words actually employed. — 


Should my own attempt have succeeded, we have here a formula quite new to me. It reminds us of 
the similar somewhat fanciful epigraphs on so many olden Christian Latin stones, and would seem to 
have been dictated by an ecclesiastic (of which we have other middle-age runic examples). But the reason 


why I give it here is, that if | am right, the inscription not only has its invocation in rime, but offers 


us a fresh and clear example of the valuable word seg in the sense of BLEss, spoken of Vol. 2, p. 738. 
It is here st a, sze oy, look on. — I take it then that the woodcut is apparently correct, if we only 
remember that a and # and & are carefully distinguisht, as was so common at this period, and that 


I divide 


we have the usual ornamental use in 2 places of + for + (4), in the words PAN and Lib, 


and translate thus: 
GES-KRIST, DAN ALT MA, 


SLELI ASU 
LIDEN IS TIAO I STENNLI KAKA. 


S$ CHRIST, THAT ALL MAY (can do), 


! 


3 SOUL LOOK ON AY 


(doubt) in the-srone-Hity (the grave-vault) to-GaNnG (go). 


LITHEN (past, gone) 1s the-Ti\ 


= Past is the doubt, come is the certainty, the hard necessity, to enter thy tomb! 


NLI is 


Tao answers to the N. Icel. tYsa, fem., a slurred form of ‘rviA, doubt, doubleness. — s1 


the usual sTeN-(H)ILI, stone-kist. — For formulas of Blessing see ABRAHAMSTORP, and the list added there. 


RORBRO, FINNHEDEN, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 785. — Prof. 


Bugge, who has seen this stone, says in Manads-bladet, Sept. 


1877, p. 532, that we must take UMUNARTS as one word, and that this stands for umuNAsTR, and that 


this is to mean the-most-unsparing, all possible enough. He adds, that the stone also bears: 


KUSTRU (= KUDS TRU) Gop's TROW (= Faith in Christ) 
KUPA HAFPI. that-Goov-man HAD. 

In the line var rrr Matar Prof. Carl Siive would prefer to take UAR as the same as UOR 
above, namely was, the R redd twice, thus UARLAINTR MATAR, was a lavisher of-meat. This would be in 
N.[. var *HRINDR MATAR, a driver away of meat, HRINDR from HRINDA as BRIOTR from BRIOTA and others. 
So such N. |. expressions as MEN-GLOTUDR, jewel-disperser, BAUG-BRoTI, beigh-breaker, BAUG-STOKKVIR, 


AUD-SLONGviIR, &ce. — P. 786, 1. 15. For s(u)s(tm) read s(v)s(TuR). 


ROTBRUNNA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 1, p. 240. — An engraving of this stone has now (1876) appeared in R. Dybeck's Run- 


urkunder, folio, 1, Il, No. 277, which shows the block much damaged and with nearly all the [s-runes 


broken away. But it gives us AFTIR NUKA, AFTER NUKI, instead of the older av rrLauKa. — Prof. S. Bug: 
(Rok-stenen, p. 82) guesses that NIRIKR may have been miscut or misredd for arrikR. But NIRIKR 


(whether NI-RIKR or NIR-INGR) may also be a good old name. 


SALMUNGE, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 776. — The Salmunge stone has now appeared as No. 249 of Dybeck’s folio Run- 
urkunder, Section If. His co agrees with that given by me from Bautil. The Rimi muN, wrote, 


insertbed, this tine, 1 now look on as an example of TIN, tine, pillar-stone, and not a lisp-change of the 


word STIN, STUN. 


SARESTAD, — SEDDIN¢ 


— SIGTUNA. — ST. MOLIO. 330 


SARESTAD, SWEDEN. See under KoRPEBRO 


SEDDINGE, LALAND, DENMARK. 


Viol 2p 780 —— Asm havessardiin my text, I have never seen this stone — I cannot do 


everything and go everywhere, | blindly followed the Kornerup-Worsaae copy, as it was then my duty 


to do. It has now (Aug. 1878) been again drawn by Prof. J. M. Petersen, and the result is — several 
important variations, doubtless corrections. The stone has suffered so much, that we never shall be 
sure as to certain details. But, following Petersen's new drawings, | now propose: 


DURUI KA(T) KAURUAN STAIN DANSI (AFti) (A)IRIK, UIAR SIN. IAN HAN UAS (K)ARMATR AUAR-SUTR SUIA, 
AUK SUPRLANA K(R)AULATR UF(RIDar-mini). 
The T is as doubtful as ever in Ka(T). The ¢ in arrm (which may have been arr or Arti &c.) 


is my guess, as is the ar-mini in UFRIPAR-MINI. — AFAR, over, very, much, and MINI (MANNI, MENNI), man, 


are frequent as the first and last word in compounds, but | lave never seen these particular AUAR-SUTR 
and UFRIDAR-MENNI before. 


THURUI (= THYRE) GAT GARE (let make) STONE THIS AFTER AIRIK (= ERIK), WERE (man, husband) sin (her). 


In (but) HE Was a-cARLMAN (soldier, chieftain) over-sweer (beloved, = a darling Captain) of-the-sWEveEs, 
EKE (and) of-the-SOUTH-LANDS the-GRAYLET (ash-colored, fierce) UN-PRITH-MAN (foe). 
Perhaps others may light upon a better combination to explain this difficult risting. — At all 
events it is very far-fetcht and very unreasonable, that — altho we have hundreds on hundreds of runic 


examples of this verb KauRUA in the dnfinitive (the w fallen away), and not one in its form as p. part. 
ac. s. or pl., m. or fem. or neut., yet — just here, because the -N is left, KAURUAN must be suddenly 


taken as p. p. ac. s. masc. agreeing with sTain! 


SIGTUNA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol..2, p. 782. — Jan. 1876. This stone has again been publisht by Dybeck, Sver. Run- 


urkunder, fol., IT, 4, No. 196. It has been taken out of the cellar where it was laid, and other letters 
are now visible. But Dybeck’s drawings are not exact, as Prof. C. Sive informs me, on the authority 


of Docent E It reads: 


Schwartz, Hr. P. J. Lindal and other runologi 


KILAUH AUA_KUSI PAU LITU RAISA (stain) DINA EFTIR (?Ui)K SUN ARNA. 


"RAISE (stone) THIS AFTER (? UIK), SON of-ARNI 


KILAUH EKE KUSI THEY L 


There is a dot after RAtsA. The word is mot RAISAN. 


SIGTUNA (ps), UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 784. — Jan. 1876. Prof. C. Sive informs me that this block has been re-examined 


by several runemen, and that the last wo are: 
MATU NO(U...) 
Prof. Siive proposes, with great acumen, to restore the broken place thus: 
MATU-NOUT SIN. MEAT-MATE (mess-mate, ship-mate) sin (his). 
I think that there can be little doubt of this being absolutely correct. — P. 785. KILS RISIN. 


Compare the N. I. GEST-RISINN, GUEST-RISEN, hospitable, generous, and ViG-RISINN, WIG-RISINN, war-noble, glorious. 


ST. MOLIO, ARRAN, SCOTLAND. See under taws. 
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SKAFSA, BRATSBERG, UPPER THELEMARKEN, NORWAY 


At p. 234 of his “Norske Fornlevninger, Kristiania 1862—6”, N. Nicolaysen speaks of this 
stone. It was first given correctly by Prof. S. Bugge in his “Bidrag”, Part 2, p. 49 (360) as follows: 
ORNAIRS SUNIR RISPU ELU PESA EFTIR DIUPULB, BRODOR. KODMONTR RIST RUNAR DESAR OUK DEIR ONLOTR, MERSIN, 
R, KOTHMONT 


ORNAIR’S SONS RAISED HILL (slab-stone) THIS AFTER THIUTHULB (= THEODWULR, their-BRO1 
(= GUDMUND) RISTED (cut) RUNES THESE EKE THEY ONLOT and-MERSIN (? = MAR-SWIN). 
Thus KOpMONT, ONLOT and MERSIN took part in this memorial to their deceast brother prupuLB. — 
However we may interpret LoTR, whether or no, as I suppose = the usual Northern word Lior, ugly, 
fierce (in which case oNLOTR is = the handsome, the pleasant), it is clear that oN is here the full olden 
negative ON or UN, which afterwards sank to 0, U. MARSVIN (MAR-SWINE, sea-hog, porpoise, dolphin) is 


still a Scandinavian name. 


SKALMSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


I take it that we have IN once more on a stone which has never yet been redd, that at 
Skalmstad, Par 


appeared (Jan. 1869) in Part 3, No. 132. Section IL of his folio “‘Sverikes Runurkunder”. I here give 


h of Skanila, Upland. This has now been re-copied by R. Dybeck, and has just 


it Heliotyped by Pacht. We can handle it the more securely, as it is practically identical with the 
text in Bautil (No. 38), No. 487 in Liljegren. The runes are plain enough. On the chief side of the 
large block, which bears the usual snake-winds and the Cross-mark, we read: 
UITAN LIT RAISA STAIN DINSA EFTIR SUN SIN, (A)UK KARL EFTIR BROPUR SIN. 
SIU TASIR IN MARNU 
MID-KI EFTIR UTULF. 
In deciphering this, all that I ask is that the 4th letter in the second risting shall be t carved 
ornamentally, as often, upside down — which of course it is (observe, in the cA way, the 2 forms 
of the s) —, and that the Kr shall be a familiar contraction for KIARPU, to save space, hers being no 


room for the arpu; — this is so natural and likely, and we have so many other similar shortenings 


SKALMSTAD. — 
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that it may well be granted. I then take stu to be the number SEVEN, TASIR to be the nom. plural of 


a common Scandinavian and provincial English word now first found in runics and signifying a wee c 


a young girl’, IN to be the old form of what is now 1, MaRNU to be a place-name (MARNA in the 
nominative). The name of the deceast, not on the first side, is very properly on the other, after all 
the sorrow-sharing kin have been mentioned. The dead man height uruLr; if we should take ErmR_ 
RUTULF, it would be rurutr. We get then: 


UITAN [ 


HUITARN] LET RAISE STONE THIS AFTER SON SIN (his), EKE KARL AFTER BROTHER SIN (his). 
SEVEN TASSES (lasses) IN MARN 
MITH-GARED (took part, shared with their father and brother, in this memorial) arreR UTULF. 


Thus wiran had 9 children, of whom 7 girls were of tender years. At uruLr’s death, his father 


uiraN and his brother Kart raise his minne-stone, and his 7 sisters — tho too young to be separately 


named — join in the pious act. The old home was at MARN. — Should this be so, let us note and 


compare the 
Mip Ki{Arvu|, mith-gared, shared in raising, 
of this epigraph with the ; 
DALIDUN (SET)A, dealed to-set, shared in setting, 
of the Norse Tune stone. 


Nov. 1880. Another variation of this idea — the sharing, taking part in setting up or building 
anything. has just been found in Norway. I have to thank the kindness of Prof, Olaf Rygh, of 
Christiania, for making it known to me. During repairs in the old stave-church at Al, Hallingdal, came 
to light the Builder’s announcement, painted on the sill of the boarding, 3,50 meters long. He intended 
to cut the whole in, but for some reason never finisht more than the animal-figure, which is really 
“risted”. All the rest remains in mere paint. A word or two at the end have perisht. The church 
was built about the year 1200, and the same man (THOROLF) also raised the similar stave-church at 
Torpe, which is only 1 Norse mile off. The last 3 words are a postscript, added before the animal- 
figure, which otherwise marks the beginning of the inscription. Prof. Ol. Rygh’s beautiful transcript of 
the runes is, in Roman letters: 

DOROLFR KA#RDPI KIRKIU PESA, EN KA#RESTAIN UAR FILAKR, OK DHIR KUNAR, UIDAR, AYINTR, AIRIKR, KUNAR. NU 
H#FI EK RISTIT ALRA (? nafn peira). ALFR UAR OK. 


THIN WAS his-re~Low (comrade, took part, shared, 


THOROLF GARED (built) CHURCH THIS, EN (but) KAR 


in the work), eke (and, as well as) THEY KUNAR, UITHAR, AYINT (= EYVIND), ZIRIK, KUNAR (a second 
GUNNAR). NOW HAVE I RISTED of-ALL (them the-names). ALF Was EKE (also one of my fellow-workers). 
I believe that this is the first time the name of the Northern God vinar has been found as 
a mansname, at all events in runics. And in the word raKR we have another proof of the fact. to 
which | have often drawn attention, that from the promiscuous use of the 2 R’s (the half-vowel A and 
the R) both are frequently found with a clear vocalic power. Thus here. A strong noun FitaKr (for the 
weak FILAKI) has never been heard of in Scandinavia, and the ritaKr is in fact equal to FILAKI, (FHLAGT), 


tinct vowel. 


the R being merely graphic for a dull indis 


SKANILA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 787. — The Skanila stone is re-copied in Dybeck’s folio “Sverikes Runurkunder”, 
just received (Jan. 1869). I was right in my conjectures about x/N+, which 7s the reading of the stone, 


and in the name INKIRUNT, which @s InKIMUNT. Only Dybeck reads errr, not rrr. The KISLAvH stands fast. 


1 The word Tos (Swed. dial. rivs, Tavs, TAsa; Norse d. Tavs; Dan. d. és; Lombardic rosa; O. French Tov: N. Engl. 
Tassy, Tazzy, a wild romping girl; not yet found in Icel.) is of high antiquity, Greek Ojoow, Hindostanee posisa, Sanscrit psi. The 
yaried yowel. a, Av, 6, 0, is highly interesting. [I have since found this word in Icelandic, in the lately publisht “Skikkju Rimur” 
(Ms. about the year 1500), III, 33, in the line 
Fram var leidd en fimta taus Forth was led a jifth damsel. 


G. Cederschidld & F.A. Wulff, ‘Versions Nordiques du fabliau Frangais Le mantel mautaillié”, in Acta Universitatis Lundensis, 


Tom. 13, 1876—7, Lund.| 
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SKARA, WEST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


In Plate 29, page 6, in “Westergitlands Runinskrifter, samlade af Karl Torin, 2dra Samlingen” 
(printed in Part 3 of Westergitlands Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift, 8vo, Lund 1877) is given a 
decorated grave-slab in Skara Cathedral. The runes have suffered from tramp. What is now left is: 
+ MIK A (pur)KDR IKIRS(un). 
(han 1)IKR (u)N(t)IR HAL(st)UN + 
ME OWNS PurkuTH IKIRSon. 
he ins under this-HiLL-STONE (slab). 


This me was formula, of a tomb, is very common in Gotland. 


SKEE, SWEDEN. See Word-roll, rato. 


SKIVUM, DENMARK. See under ramsrap. 


SKJERN, NORTH JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 789. — In October 1869 Prof. Magnus Petersen copied the Skjern stone afresh, 
for Prof. Thorsen’s second volume. He then found that Kruse’s excellent drawing is yet not quite 
perfect. Among other small things must be mentioned 4 places in the runes, SOSKIRIDR not SOSKIRADR, 
FINULFS not KINULFS, the word MonR has the N as the usual +, not as +, and Kruse has misunderstood a 
break in the stone and thus given us pAusI instead of pust. — Thorsen’s Vol. 2, Part 1, is now (Sept. 1879) 
publisht. This monolith is No. 22. In his Vol, 2, Part 2 (text), it is p. 59. I cannot follow Thorsen 


in his transliteration and version. 


SKON, MEDELFAD, SWEDEN. 


Another example of sunv in the accusative singular has turned up in Sweden. (March 1870) 
I have received ‘‘Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige. Utgifven af Kongl. Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvitets 
Akademien genom Bror Emil Hildebrand”, 8vo, Vol. 2, Stockholm 1869. With other valuable articles 
it contains a digest of the results obtained by Docent Karl Sidenbladh during his antiquarian visits to 
Norrland. Among these is, that he found 2 new rune-stones in the landscape Medelpad. The one was 
met with when the old church at Skén was taken down, and was placed in the foot of the tower in 
the new church. In a single wind we have as follows: 

BIURN RITI STAIN DINN AFTIR UKUID; AUK AT UN, SUNU SIN. 

BIURN WROTE (carved) STONE THIS AFTER UKUITH; EKE (also) av (to) UN, SON SIN (his). 

Possibly the stone has really Pits (DINO), not Pith (pINN). Several staves are round-about. 
While the name un has here no vowel at all in the accusative, SUNU is in one of its oldest endinys! 
But all tungs and manuscripts and monuments are full of such things, the ipse divit of school-theorists 


notwithstanding. 


SKRAMSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 790. — This stone is now in Dybeck’s Runurkunder, fol. 2, No. 229. His text is 


identical with Bautil’s. 
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SLAKA, EAST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 791. — Has been taken out of the wall and re-redd by Baron C. F. Nordensk 


jold 


Three new words have 


(Ostergitlands Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift, I, 8vo, Stockholm 1875, p. 3). 
been recovered, the whole being: aSKUR AUK PIR BRUDR RESTU STEN DANI IFTIR SARTA, FADUR SIA (= SINA). — 
RESTU is therefore 3 pl. p. in the usual way after @ plural, and this stone goes out. — Nordenskjéld has 
prope. L.C. Wiede (1. c. p. 116) has BRupr. 


SMALAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 914. — I have since found another stone bearing this formula with sprrea, O. E. 
BEORGAN, Mid. Engl. BERWEN, BeRWE. But I cannot say in what part of Smaland this block is or was. 
I found it in Ennes’s valuable Ms. 


Smalands Runor”, 4to, in the National Library, Stockholm. I here 
copy the drawing, Heliotyped by V. Pacht. Ennes has : 


cidentally forgotten to add the name of the 
hamlet where it stood. — The runes are in one place not correctly copied, for there can be little 
doubt that Ennes’s stv osur are a mistake for stvo Kup, the runes for s and x, for p and R, being so 
often misunderstood by persons ignorant of the meaning of what they transcribe. I therefore print 
them rightly here, but leave the drawing untoucht. 


IUFFI UK IU LITU HAKUA IDPUN IFTIR OSIR, FADUR SINO. KUP BIRKI ANT. 


IUFFI EKE 1U LET HACK (carve) this- ring (pillar) ater osir, rATHER SIN (their). May-Goo Barc 


(bless, save) his-onp (soul)! 


Thus another example of the ibuN = 7uvz, and of the BIRKI= Brass. — Since the above was 
written and engraved I remark that this drawing must have been copied by Ennes from the Atlas to 
Rudbeck’s Atlantica, where it is fig. 108. It is referred to by Rudbeck in his Vol. 1, p. 833, but he 


neither mentions where the stone was nor does he offer any reading of the inscription. 


SMULA, SWEDEN. See under rreerstey, Denmark. 


wo 
(Je) 
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SODERKOPING, EAST GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 619. — Of course we may say, with Carl Save, that the U in HAKU, IGGU, IKU may 
be taken as the -w or -v in the forn forms Hacew, (H)Ieew, as in the Gothic stackw from sTIGKwaN, 
sackw from sickwaN, &c. But this is not the place for such enquiries. What I said and say is, that 


these stones have in the 3 s. p. U, not 1. 


STAFSUND, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Is No. 859 in Liljegren, No. 278 in Bautil, and No. 57 in Dybeck’s “Sverikes Runurkunder”, 
folio, Sect. 2, where we see that part of the block has become illegible since the drawing in Bautil 
was made. The whole has apparently borne: 


(SAS)UR AUK IS(A) RISTU TIN (D)INA EFTIR (IN)UINTT. 


R, MAK SIN KUPAN, I UIKI. 
SASUR EKE ISA RAISED TINE (pillar-stone) THIS AFTER INUINTTAR, MAUG (son-in-law) sin (their) 
GOOD, IN WIK. 
Another example of TN, in which both Bautil and Dybeck agree. wik is doubtless a place- 


name, probably in the parish (Akeréd) or at least the Hundred (Farentuna) in which this block stands. 


STAVANGER, STAVANGER AMT, NORWAY. 


When handling the Norwegian Frei-Laubersheim Brooch (p. 112 above), I spoke of the 
feminine compu, gen. sing., a god-maiden, a priestess, whose nom. then and there was probably coma. 
Its masculine, cupI a priest-magistrate, the M. Gothic cupya a priest, not yet found on any Swedish or 
English carved block and only 8 times in Denmark, has never yet been seen on any Norse stone, tho 
it occurs so frequently in Iceland, largely a West-Norse colony, The reason is simply, that so few 
really old Norse rune-laves remain. See the Word-row Vol. 2, jo Oa, = I now think I can point 
out at least one instance of this cup also in Norway. 

Among the many runic pieces in the Bergen Museum is a large granite minne-stone found 
near Stavanger about the year 1843. It now stands in the open air, outside the building, and is so 
much weathered and so injured that it has never yet been redd, as far as | could learn. When | was 
at Bergen in July 1881, I carefully examined it in all weathers and lights for more than a fortnight, 
twice every day. The result is, that I think I sueceeded in making it out, more or less certainly as to 
the first line, more or less probably as to the 2nd. I submitted my reading to my runic friend 
Hr. B. E. Bendixen of Bergen, who went over the block with me several times, letter by letter. He 
agreed with me. 

This old-lave, without ornament of any kind, has 2 lines of runes, both of them beginning 
from below. The right or lower line is the first in order, the left or upper line is the second and last. 


This block would seem to date from the 9th century. As far as I could make out, the runes are 
PORYNDASDIAEP IEA: PNbAs4--4U] 
AFR “BROT RAIT RN PL ad APF 


The upper or left line, as I have said, is very difficult to read; the 2 staves after the s are quite 


as follows: 


broken away. As SIN and arti are at the top of the stone, which part has greatly suffered, these two 
words are obscure, the arti less so than the sIN. Interesting is the plain B for Pp. and the runic binds 
AR and op in SPARKODI as well as NA in RUNA. My translation is: 
UKR, SPARKODI, RAIT RUNA PISO AFTI PURMUDA, DIALFUNA KUDA, S(un) SIN. 
UK, SPAR-GOTHI (priest-magistrate of the Spar-men) WROTE RUNES THESE AFTER THURMUTH, 
the- THIALFES’ GOTHI, SON SIN (hi 


Should this be so, the father had the ‘“Guth-ord” of one district, his son that of another, of 


which we have examples in the Sagas, this office being also obtainable by purchase. With regard to 
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the several words, UKR may be either = uK or ve or UNGER. — We have in O. Norse documents such 


places as SPEIRIN-GARD, SPERRESTAD, SPARUBU (now SPARBO), and there was doubtless a powerful sparRE or 
spar family or clan, the modern Scandinavian spare. If so, this is the earliest mention of this great 
Scandian house. — Of old we have a Norse place-name THJALFAHELLE, and DIALFI occurs in the 
Harbardsljéd st. 39, as well as in the Prose Edda, and in the Gotlands Saga we have the mansname 
piELWAR. It is not unfrequent on Swedish runic stones. Thus, as nom., penri, Axlunda and Fardabro, 
Upland; vratrt, Fockstad, Glia, Gryta, Svingarn, Upland; pranrr, Skogkloster, Upland; as gen., DIALFA, 
Benhammar, Upland; as ac., pranra, Landeryd, East-Gotland: Vallsjé, Smaland; Gryta, Upland; prarer, 


Kumla, Upland. — There is therefore no re: 


on why pranruna should not be a clan or settlement of this name, 


in the gen. pl. — Rarr, 3 s, past, is valuable as so near the still older WRAIT, and RUNA is another 
plain instance of this word in the ac. pl., as of old, without an -r. — For the present I will not 
insist on the left or upper or last line, which I think has KupA in the ac. singular. But I believe 
there can be no doubt of the nom. sing. Kop in the first line. In this case we have here at least one 
ancient example of this interesting eupr in Norway itself. — But this whole question will be set at 
rest, when Professors S, Bugge and Olaf Rygh publish their long-announced ‘‘Runic Monuments of 


Norway”. — Even should I have made a mistake in my reading, there is no harm done. I have at 


least drawn attention to this unknown Norwegian monument, 


STENQVISTA, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 
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This fine block. now in Stenqvista Church-yard, is No. 34 in Dybeck’s 8vo series. Besides 


this, | was favored with an excellent paper cast by Hr. Westerberg, then of ilstuna, in Noy. 1868. 


We can therefore safely handle it. It is remarkable as being heathen — bearing plainly and boldly 
carved THE HAMMER OF THU(NO)R, like the Aby stone, — and also the same SEVEN MARKS, the SEVEN ag 


with the end-n as on the Aby stone (4J/AN+ = siouN), Vol. 2, p. 671: 


HELKI AUK FRAUKAIR AUK DORKAUTR RAISTU MERKI SIOUN AT DIUDMUNT, FADUR SIN. 
HELGI EKE FRAUGAIR EKE THORGAUT RAISED these-MARKS SEVEN Av (to) THIUTHMUND, FATHER SIN (their). 
The above Heliotype is from the lithograph in Dybeck, but corrected in two places by the 
paper cast, which shows that the stone has HELKI not HALKI and MERKI not MIRKI. The Hammer of 


Thor, equivalent to the formula THU(NO)R BLESS or GUARD THIS STONE (or THESE RUNES), is very costly. 


STRANDEBARM, &. NORWAY. 


Little is known of this stone. It came somewhere about the year 1835 to the Bergen Forn- 
hall, as found in the stonefence round the churchyard at Strandebarm. JI examined it in July 1881 in 


| 
the Cellar of the Museum, as well as all the other runic remains there preserved. Myself and my 


learned friend the Norse Archeologist B. E. Bendixen, of Bergen, copied it in union, and we fully agreed 


on the letters which it bore, whatever their meaning may be. But it is not therefore said that our 


transcript is faultless. The minne-stone is a dark hard slaty slab, greatest length about 34 inches, 


greatest breadth about 23, average thickness 4, the runes being nearly 


inches high. Apparently a 
piece has been broken off at the end. If so, tho the inscription seems complete as far as it goes, 
there may have been a continuation. [ studied this memorial for several days, made a full-size facsimile 
ot the shallow runes, and secured a faithful photograph. The result is before my readers, Chemityped 
by Prof. M 


surface is unusually worn, and in a couple of places small bits have fallen out, making a letter or two 


here and there the 


us Petersen, '/g' of the natural bigness. — As to further details: 


doubtful. This is particularly the case in the word Kiran. A film at the top of the Y has scaled off, 
and a chip or flaw in the center of the | makes it possible, not probable, that the | may have been 4, 
thus KARm@N. In either case the meaning is the same. and we haye often both KIRA and KARA, — At 
the very end I take the last stave to have been * (s), which seems certain when we examine the slab 


itself. There is indeed a very slight and short mark or scratch or cut on the right, but this has not 


the look of the arm of a ¥ (K). Should the broken stave, however, really have been ¥, not +, I think 


— Some of the divisional 


this ¥ must have been the first letter of a new word, following after sKoLTILE 
points, as well as the dot at the foot of *, are uncertain as usual. — This funeral stone, carved to lie 


on a Christian grave, would seem to date early in the 11th century. 
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Now what can the isting on this burial-slab mean? As far as [ can see, it cannot be 


deciphered at all, unless we acknowledge that it contains local archaisms, as well as Propernames found 


here for the first time. I take ostoinr to be = osr-wini, the 0 equal to w as so often. — mpas, should 
this word be here, can scarcely be other than a verb for the usual Ler or BADE in the 38 sing. pres. 
indicative, of which indicative construction we have several other examples. If so, it is the first 
Scandinavian instance known to me (in Old-North-English we have thousands) of the overgang-form in 
-s still left*, ere it went over in Scandinavia to the softer -R: like as the O.N. Maeshowe block (also 
Norwegian), with its pPORNR sa#rp, is the only one yet found bearing the olden common Scando-Gothic 
3 s. pres. indicative ending in -p, from which the iater Scando-Anglic -s was lispt and developt. The 


verb itself, mp1a, to 17H, busy oneself with, attend to, not neglect, here let, bid, is here first seen in runes 


announcing the gift of a grave-minne to a departed friend. — In isran we have the forn I-prefix, as 
so often. — kKiRHN, if so it be, gives us for the first time in Norway an infinitive with the N-ending 
still more or less sounded. — ské~1as is the dead man’s name in the genitive, and is another of the 


rare patronymics In -LA, seemingly from the scarce Scandian mansname skottl. In this way the 


ription will be: 
OSTOINI IDDAS KIRAN ISTAHIN SKOLTILA 


OSTOINI 17S (hastens) to-GAR (make) (= carefully lays down, lovingly sets) this-the-svone of. 


SKOLTILA. 


After the above was written, the officials of the Museum discovered that this slab had been 


redd. About the year 1865 the distinguisht Norwegian rune-smith Sophus Bugge visited Bergen, to 


copy for its Governors the runic pieces within its walls. His transcript of this slab was as follows: 


“APATIRLELPP eoATP ERAT ETRE RAINE 


OSTHINI IDPH SET DANA STAIN SKYLTILAK.” 


But he added no translation, except of the last word, which he has anderwritten (doubtless 


supposing that the next, lost, rune was a) ‘“skyldigen”, = bownd so to do, dutifully, (an adverb). We 


sy 


shall not be far wrong in supposing that he intended 


THIS STONE DUTII 


GsTHINI the-1TH (busy) SE 
the rest being of course broken away. Now as to this, it is absolutely certain that the 1st and 4th 


runes are the same, namely 4, which may be either 0 or 6 according to the locality and the age of 


the piece on which it stands. — It is next apparently sure, that there are 2 divisional dots after the 
12th stave. — The 13th letter is obscured, for most of its lower part, a film of the stone having 


fallen away; it is therefore physically impossible for us to say whether it was ¥ (kK), as I take it, or 


(if we with Bugge make the next character a1) an | or A or ¢ (I or A or E). — Mark 14 has a 
triangular scathe on its left side low down. Mr. Bendixen and myself thought it might be | or 4; 
Prof. Bugge makes it 1 (T), which it certainly may be if we dgnore the film which has fallen away at 
the top between runes 18 and 14. — The 15th stave in our eyes was undoubtedly r, the lower limb 
being short, R, as often. Prof. B. has redd it as b (TH), which makes a great difference. — Between 
the 17th and 18th letters would seem to be 2 divisional dots, but on this we cannot insist. — Stave 
18 is Prof. B.’s 4 (4), undoubtedly an error, it being clearly |. — In all the rest Prof. B. and our- 


selves agree, outtake the last mark, his fF my +. Assuming Mr. Bendixen’s and my copy to be correct, 


Prof. Bugge’s text will be: 


OSTOINI IPbA S(ET D)AINI STAIN SKOLTILE(K). 


I myself cannot follow Prof. Bu; in his reading. Whether the first word be osroini or 


OsTRINI is immaterial so far. But I cannot help remarking that such a name as OsTH#INI, with an end.-1, 
I have never seen before. I have seen no ST#INI, and no -sT#INI as the last link of a compound, in 


the nom. sing.; osrorxt, on the other hand, as os?-oINI, would seem to have been a Scandinavian name 


1 In O.N.E. this -s also often becomes the form for the 2nd sing. and all the plural (like the -pr of the modern Dano- 
Norse), in contrast to the plural -ex of the older and later Midland E, dialects; in the living N. E. talks, very far back, it frequently 
creeps into the Ist sing. also, as well as usurping all the plural. In modern ‘‘correct” Conversational and Book English the -s has 
finally supplanted the older -1H in the 3s. pres., while in the plural the ending has fallen away altogether! We now say and 


write, in “good English”, he THINKs, we, you, they THINK. 
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— here found for the first time — answering to the O, Engl. EASTERWINE, AESTURUINI, EUSTERWIN, and 


RAD, ASTULF, AUSTMUND, AUSTUALTI, OSTANSIA, 


the Ohg. osrrEwIN, OSTRUIN, parallel to the Scandian asTRiD, As 
There are Scandinavian names ending in -vIN and -vINI, as well as -uINR; the -om, therefore, is so far 
quite regular. — The 2nd difficulty is ser. The 3 s. p. of sera on Scandinavian monuments is sZTE, 
SETI, SATI, SATTE, SETI I know of no example without the vowel-ending, which would seem impossible 
on so old a stone. Even in modern Scandian vulgar dialects I have never seen or heard this 8 s. p. 
ser or Sav for poswit. — The SKYLTILEK(a), = SKYLDILMG(a), with the a, for SKYLDILIGA, SKYLDLIGA, 
SKYLDULIGA or SKYLDUGLIGA, with the 7, also appears very wonderful. Nor has this SKYLDILIGA ever before 
been found in any rune-rister’s formula. 

all the above notwithstanding, — Prof. Bugge’s reading be accepted, that 


Should, however, 
proposed by myself will fall away. We must hope that further finds will throw light on this question, 


At all events this is a good example how opinions may differ, especially when the piece — as here — 


seems defective at the end. 


SYLLING, DRAMMEN, NORWAY. 


Vol. 2, p. 794. — Prof. C, Siive thinks that we should divide: GaTI £ DINA, gait (keep) aye 
(ever) thee! — Last line but one, for W.K. Skeat read W. W. Skeat. 


THINGVOLL (or TINGVOLD), NORDMORE, NORWAY. 


P. LXIV. — B. E. Bendixen, of Bergen, has just (May 1879) publisht an engraving of this 
stone from a sunbild of the original. The block bears, as Prof. S. Bugge said, aLLa, not oLLA, and 
MINNAR I, not MINNRI_LI. This fresh copy is in Bendixen’s valuable paper: “Fornleyninger i Nordmore 
og Romsdal”, Part 2, p. 68, in Aarsber. for 1878 fra Foreningen til Norges Fortidsm. Beyaring, 8yo, 


Kristiania 1879. See also p. 1, above. 


TIBLE, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 797. — Prof. C. Save would prefer HAN NUTT FIAR to mean — he took pay, he was 


in service (as a soldier). 


TILLIDSE, LOLLAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 1, p. 21; Vol. 2, p. 795; Vol. 3, p. 5. — Has been re-copied by Prof. Magnus Petersen. 
See Thorsen, Danske Runem. II, 1, pl. 33, and II, 2, p- 272. The Chemitypes give: 
ISKIL, SULKA-SUN, LIT RES STEN DENA EFT SIALFAN SIK. 
E MUN STANTA, 
MED STEN LIFIR, 
UITRINT SU 
IAR UAN ISKIL. 
KRISTR HIALBI SIOL HANS AOK SANTA MIKAOL! 
On the back is a large Cross. On another side: 
TOKI RISTI RUNAR EF(T)IR EBU, STIUBMUDUR SINA, KUNU KODA. 
ISKIL, SULKL-SON, LET RAISE STONE THIS AFTER SELF HIM (= himself yet living). 
AYE MUN (shall) svanb, 
muirH (while) this-STONE LIVE 
END (memorial, grave-rune) su (that) 


AS (which) wan (raised) Iskin (which Iskil carved and raised). 


TOKI RISTED these-RUNES AFTER EBA, STEPMOTHER SIN (his), a-QuEEN (lady, wife) Goon. 


TIRSTED. — TJANGVIDE. 343 


© 


TIRSTED, LOLLAND, DENMARK. 


Wob 2 . G02, = Pie? ©, Gino wi gests that uasrr-vaKm on the Haraldstorp (or rather the 
Hirlingstorp) stone may be = western ways, out west, in which case we need not supply ku on the 
Jaderstad stone (p. 802 Vol. 2), but take what stands, 1 AUSTR-UIHI, in-the-rasT-wWAy, out east. This 
is also clear from the 1 ausrr-vrat of the Hamra stone, Sédermanland (Lilj. 864), and the 1 ausrrurKi 
of the Tyfstege block, further on: in both these places it is evidently owt east, in the eastern way, out 
in Russia, &e. 


TJANGVIDH, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 1, p. 224. — This stone has been removed to the Stockholm Museum. Fine paper 
squeezes, kindly forwarded to me by Dr. O. Montelius, and afterwards my own personal examination, 
have shown that it bears no Old-Northern letters. It therefore goes out of that class, and its date 
may be about the 9th or 10th century. Five or six staves are broken away at the beginning. The 
first rune now left is half an x. I read and translate: 

(sikui R)AISTI STATNIO AFTI URULF, BRUPUR SIN. SIKUI FOR TRINK URULFI. 
(stkut R)alsED this-STONE AFTER URULR, BROTHER SIN (his). SIKUI FOOR (went, served, warred) as-DRENG 
(trooper, captain) with-vRruLR. 
I here repeat the woodcut, but with the runes corrected as | think they really are on the stone. 


Y 
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Among other interesting peculiarities we have here ! for s, 4 for B, 1 for t, &. Prof. S. Bugge 


(Ant. Tidskr. f. Sver. 5, 2, p. 103) has found very different letters on this slab, and gives a very 


different version, 


TIJURSAKER, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Runic stones directly heathen are very scarce. Those bearing invocations of the Gods are 
scarcer still. I believe I can now add one more to the scanty list 
In 1862 the late Swedish Rune-man Richard Dybeck, to whom the whole North is under 


2 


such deep obligations, publisht Part 3 of his ‘‘Sverikes Runurkunder”, folio. It contained also some 


newly found monuments. Among them is this, in Varfrukyrka Parish. It is a large earthfast rock 


(hence the phrase LET HEW (carve) not LET RAISE), whose inscribed part has never been smoothed and 
has many rents and roughnesses. Still only a letter or two has perisht or suffered, and this chiefly in 


the lower line, where the block is especially rugged. Besides the usual intertwined worm-winds, it 


bears the well-known elegant standing Griffin (or wingless Dragon or whatever else we may call this 
nondescript four-footed animal), is evidently heathen, and probably was inscribed in the 10th century. 
The risting is as follows: 
ASTEN LIT AKUA STEN 
OFTI ESMON FOD (= FODUR). 
SAKSE-TUNDR 1U(L)B(1) 


SUNI SIN(UM)! 


TIDKUMI 10K N DINO. 


ASTEN LET HEW (inscribe) this-STONE 


AFTER ESMON, his-raTHer. 
May-the-sax-Lorp (Sword-Captain) HELP 
SON SiN (his)! 
TITHKUMI HEWED (carved) STONE THIS. 
The prayer, as we see, is in verse, stave-rime. It is to THE LORD OF SAXES, the Chief and 
Ruler of Battle-blades. This kenning is so peculiar that it only can have one meaning. ‘The great 
War-God, the Swayer of Battle, the Giver of Victory or Defeat, the Wise Leader who was always on 


the watch to fill Walhall with chosen warriors whose help he needed in the final conflict, 


(w)open'. Hence his endless warlike epithets, among them, besides that here before us (which. I 
believe, occurs here for the first time) others — such as HJALM-BERI, helm-bearer; DRES-VARPR, arrow- 
flinger; GEIR-TYR, spear-god; GEIRA DROTTINN, Lord of spears, &c., in olden Norse-Icelandic remains. — 
We have already seen that sez was used on heathen as well as Christian stones for Bless. This block 
shows us that HELP was employed by pagans as well as afterwards by Christians. So old are many of 


these formulas! — See aBpraHAMsrorP, and the list added there. 


TORPA, VESTMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


sculptures in relief from the very oldest Christian times in Scandinavia are of course rare. 
Some few of the simpler kind are known here and there, chiefly Heads with or without hair and beard, 
but pieces with groups or figures are seldom met with. Scarcer yet are basrelief figure-blocks with a 


1 One of the many names of (w)opeN was bunor in English, in N. Icel. bunpr. This thunder is in Ohg. THONAR. TONIR, 


ponir, &e.; in Mhg. poner, To 


; &e.: in O. Fris, THUNER, TONC 


R, and so on. The p, r and p continually interchange in the 


dialects. In N. I. we have several forms, bunp, f., a thundering river; DuNI, m., a roaring fire; pDuNa, f., a tumult, battle; Pvnpur, 
bupr, punk for Odin, Thus rixbr, in O. Swed. also bunner, would be the Thunderer. But it was early used also for God or King 
in general, and later even for Hero or Man. On the Yttergard stone, Upland, we have arr Punta Purim, ajter the Lord (or 
Captain) Thurkitil; on the Hagelby block, Sidermanland, aux xubmur ar Ponti six, eke Gudmund to Lord his; and on the Linképing 
stone, East Gotland, iti anart boty sin, after Anar, Captain his. 


This paper appeared, in Danish, in the “Illustreret Tidende”, folio, Kjobenhayn 1874, Feb. 22 


TORPA. 345 
Runic risting. One such I have engraved in my Vol. 1, p- 351. Another (at Skeberg in Norway) is 
copied in Sjéborg’s “Samlingar”, 4to, Vol. i py lar, fo, toe 2 


of runes and a hairless mustachioed head; 


5. But the former has only a couple 


the latter, which is later, only a bald skull. 
The Runic bildstone here made pu 


lic is apparently the oldest ever yet found, as it is 
certainly the most remarkable. My attention was first drawn to it by the Swedish archeologist Baron 


Olof Hermelin, whom I have to thank for ail the materials here made use of. With unwearied kindness 


he has from time to time forwarded me all the information in his power, as well as a pen-and-ink 


drawing of the slab, a still larger pencil drawing, another sketch taken in profile, and a very careful 


copy of the runes drawn full 


I have also been favored with a small outline of this stone by the 


distinguisht Swedish old-lorist Richard Dybeck. This striking specimen of “barbaric art” at the dawn 


of Christendom in central Sweden now stands in the oldest part of the wall in the very primitive 


Church of Torpa in Westmanland. It is a 


nite block about 2 feet high, 16 inches broad at top but 
only 15 below, and the greatest depth of cutting is nearly 4 inches above the level on which the runes 


stand. — Torpa Parish is on the other side of Arboga, near to Sidermanland, and is in the bishopric 


of Striingniis. The Church is on the highway which runs to Sédermanland. A small engraving of this 
simple building may be seen in Grau’s ‘‘Wiistmanland”, 8vo, Viasteras 1754, tab. VII. —- The figures 
here so roughly but vigorously carved are full of character. The one is a Lion in gentle motion, its 
ead in Pll Beer to ale spectator. As far as we can see (for I will not be certain, it is often hard to 
say whether the head of a Lion in oldest art-work is or is not human) the head is that of a Man, a 
motive or symbolism rare and antique. In Scandinavia are some such man-faced Lions, but not many. 
This is here the more likely. as there is no trace of mane. Round the neck is what looks like a full 
band or ring, not the loose hanging locks of the king of beasts. The tail is boldly thrown back. — 


The other bild is that of a Woman, with long hair, clad in a kirtle. She is seated on the Lion's 


sack, which she firmly bestrides, her face also turned right in front. 


{ believe that this group is symbolical, in the style of the earliest Christian days. The Lion 
I take to be cHrist THE victor, Christ the Mighty King of His People, as distinguisht from the Lamb, 
CHRIST THE REDEEMER. —- The Woman I look upon as announcing THE cHURCH, the Bride of Christ, which 
rests secure on His strength and which He shall protect till time shall be no more. — The Runes 


vary in height according to the space. They begin on the right of the Woman’s head, and run down 
EDS Bis ace 8 : of Ns zi 
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along the right side of the Lion to the very bottom of the stone, where one letter has apparently 
been broken off or has peeled away. 

It has taken me a long time to decipher these characters, so much haye they suffered from 
time and weather, and so greatly are we troubled by the absence of divisional marks. But I believe 
that my reading is now altogether trustworthy. At least I venture to lay it before my readers. — 
the first stave, on the right of the head, I at first took to be the sign of the Cross. But Baron 
Hermelin’s full-sized facsimile has convinced me that this is not so. ‘The seeming thwart-mark is a 
nearly horizontal break in the stone, which stretches over into the next rune. The letter was doubtless 


originally 1. The whole first word — for there are no separating marks — is ropu, the last stave 


injured at the top. But even should this not be so, should the first word be taken as opu, this would 
merely be a variation of the sound or spelling, the meaning would be the same. — Word two is sure. 
It is the mansname sIKI, tho the K has suffered above. — Word three is ay, the N also scathed at its 
upper half. — Word four clearly pais, the surface of the stone fractured between the 1 and the s. — 
Last word, «tr and the foot of a K. Thus only 1 letter wants, broken or worn away. — The whole 


then reads: 
IODU SIKI AN PAIS KIR(Ku). 


HEWED (workt) SIKI (= SIGGE) ON THIS CHURCH. 
(Sigge was the Master-builder of this Church.) 


This risting is exactly what we should expect on a Church-slab, and has parallels on similar 


Church-articles and stones down thro the middle a On the later block at Brynderslev, North Jut- 


land, given in my Vol. 2, p. 659, and in my Runic Hall p. 16, after some pious words we have: SUIN 
SUN KARMUNTAR (SUIN SOW of-KARMUNT), evidently the name of the Builder of the Church, or possibly 
of the Lord at whose cost it was raised. This block has no figure. But the still newer slab at Ske- 
berg, in Norway, is a Relief-stone, and the runes announce that the Church was dedicatcd to Christ, 
the Virgin Mary and S. Peter, ending with: 
STEIN DAHNNA GERDE BOTOLFR STEIN-MEISTAR. 
STONE THIS GARED (carved) BoTOLF the-STONE-MASTER (= Master-builder). 


The first word, lopu, occurs again on the heathen Sparlisa stone, in West-Gotland, in the 


form 1aupI. Here it has the antique 3 person-Past-ending in v. The usual Norse-Icelandic form wouid 
be HADI. — SIKI is a name more common in Sweden than elsewhere. — AN is a venerable form for the 


later A, as the same word in the shape on is forn for the younger 0. Of both an and on we have 


rare runic examples. — pals is ac. sing. fem. In East Gotland we have also the form patsi. — The 
ace, sing. fem. KIRKU or KIRIKIU is found in many other places. — The date of this most costly Runic 


figure-block we may safely fix at about the year 1000, or a little later. 


TORTUNA, WESTMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


July 10, 1878, I had an opportunity of examining a broken rune-stone fixt in the outside wall 
of the church at Tortuna. It rained and blew heavily, and I had only a few moments to spare. But 


I believe my transcript is correct: 


ERIMITEBARNA=PIT* RIM MEAL... 
HRISI IN BARUA LIT RESA STEN UF(tir....). 
HRISI IN BARUA LET RAISE this-STONE aF(ter... .). 


IN (later 1, the w still left) is plain. Barua is a place-name, perhaps in this province. It is 


at all events known in Sédermanland. 


TRANSJO, VAREND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 804. — The inscription is also given, but very badly, in A. Celsius (Erl. Colliander), 


Dissertatio Ac. de Verendia Smolandorum, 4to, Upsalize 1748, p- 19. — I have found and drawn this 


TRANSJO. — TRYGGEVALDE. B47 


splendid block, which is still on the whole passing well preserved. 
Dalbyg 


late learned brother Prof. Carl Save, 


It is now re-raised in a field near 


ard, on the Transjé lands. In August 1869 I made a second visit 10) ti accompanied by my 


and with his assistance took paper casts of all the ristings. My 
transcript and translation, both of which were approved by Prof. Save, are as follows: 


SMAPREMETIEUMES DERE SIP AAS YI AIBSUME MIDS RERSVEASPELE: 
FOURSASSIDINA DATE EIN(ES LS EPL EPNE BI 


KATR SATI STEN DANA EFTR KITIL, SUN SIN. 


HAN FAR (= FAR = FOR; or, possibly, = UAR) MANA 
MESR O-NIDIKR, 
ER A IKLATI 
ATI TUNDI. 
KAT (= GAT) SET STONE THIS AFTER KITIL, SON SIN (his). 
HE FooR (went, bore himself, was; or, possibly, was) of-MEN 
the-MOST UN-NITHING (unsparing, generous) 
As (when as, when, till) on (in) ENGLAND 
his-onb (life) he-rinev (lost). 

Remark the peculiar ornamental x, m and 1, as also the slurring (here assimilation) of the 7 
in MES(T)R. — TUNAN (the N. I. tyna, O. Engl. Teoxan, TYNAN, to vex, damage, destroy, suffer ruin) 
governs a dative. This dative is here att= anti, which (besides the usual fem. xD (or AND, gen. ANDAR) 
has thus existed also in the strong masc. form ANDR as well as in the weak mase. form ANDI, just as 
we have in the oldest times the masculines paupr and pavpi. But T¥NA LIFI, 7. ONDU [on this stone 
Tt, avi], T. a1, all meaning to lose life, to fall, die, are well known in Icelandic skinbooks. 

Thus, as I hope, the last and uncertain part of this inscription is now duly corrected, and 
the whole epitaph restored to us. — I have only remarkt one other clear instance of this dative ANTI. 
(Others, where the final vowel has fallen away, I do not mention.) It occurs among the last words of 
the Sundby stone, Upland, (Lilj. 347, Bautil 299, Dybeck, fol. Il, 64). The block has suffered somewhat 
where the last word is carved, so that in Bautil it is +411 and is now (see Dybeck) t#1., the last letter 
having stood in a place now half peeled away both above and below. But the word could at first only 


have been +#, and the passus stood: KUD HIALBI ALURA ANTI, GOD HELP of-them-ALL the-oND (soul)! 


TRYGGEVALDE, SEALAND, DENMARK. 


Vol. 2, p. 810. — In the Orsa dialect (Dalecarlia, Sweden) the word for talkative is GLAMUN: 
to talk, speak, is GramA. See ‘‘Dalarnes Fornminneférenings Arsskrift 1867”, 8vo, Falun 1867, 1s. Be 


58. — To the KLaMULAN MAN of this stone answers the putaR of the Snoldelef stone. Prof. C, Save 


doubts any such Gotlandish word as GLAMULL, but knows of the verb active GLAMA, the neuter noun 
GLAM, and a stead-name GLAM-muNDS from a name masc, GLAM-MUNDR. There is also the Estland 


Swedish GL’amma to talk, speak, boast. (C. Russwurm, Ueber die Sprache der Inselschweden, 8vo, 


Reval 1855, p. 34). — ‘Eloquent, soingte. — This word is sometimes used as an adjective to denote 
“eloquent”, and sometimes, as a noun substantive, to denote a Brehon or judge”. — John O'Donovan, 
Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters. 2nd ed., 4to, Dublin 1856, p. 1707. — By 


a strange chance, I have omitted to translate the curse on this stone. It is: 


SA (he) worrn (be) av (to) a-RaTi (outlaw) (= Let him be an outlaw) as (who) may-weLr (overturn, 


may-DRAW-it! 


cast down) STONE THIS, OR HEN 


See this formula explained in my remarks on the Glavendrup stone, Vol. 2, p. 698—701. 
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TUMBO, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


This stone, No. 988 in Liljegren and 758 in Bautil, bears, as compared with a copy of what 
is now left by Richard Dybeck in Prof. C. Sive’s Collections: 
UI(BIAR)N (R)A(IT)& IDYN (2FT@H FRAITHNT, BRUDUR, IS H@NDUD@ KHKUM. PULG@ IUK (RU)N(ar). 
UIBIARN WROTE this ip (pillar-stone) AFTER FRAIT@NT, his-BROTHER, AS (who) ONDED (breathed 
his last, died) in-@reEeKs (in Greece). THUL@ HEWED the-RUNES. 


sample of 2 as y. In the above I have 


Dybeck gives the 3rd word as Ib%+, thus another 
transliterated A by @. As to the Y-variant for y, [ add that in 1878 turned up the largest Coin-find 
ever met with in Norway, at Greeslid. Thydalen. They were of silver and more than 2200 in number, 
several hundreds bearing runic inscriptions. They were minted (with the exception of a few foreign 
pieces) in Norway, about 1050—70, under Harald Hardrede and his sons Magnus and Olaf Kyrre, most 
of them being struck by English moneyers. One large class, no fewer than 335, of the runebearers 
were from the mint of GuNNAR, and have the formulas KUNAR A MOT PISA, KUNAR A MOT DISY, KUNAR A 
MOT DIS, KUNAR A MOT PITA, KUNARS MOT PITA, KUNAR MOT Disa, &c. 

As we know, 1 and y often interchange in runic ristings, and one of the many rune-variants 
for y is Y. Accordingly on these coins KuNAR is also spelt KuNIR (YNKIR) and KuNYR (YNAYR). Now 37 
of these pieces have Y41 bI‘Y (mor pisy). In his description of this class (“‘Myntfundet fra Greslid i 
Thydalen, beskrevet af Dr. L. B. Stenersen, Bestyrer af Universitetets Myntsamling. Christiania 188)”, 
Ato, p. 49) the learned Keeper, Dr. Stenersen, has inadvertently taken this Y (y) as a ¥ (kK), and has 
redd mor pisk. But this Y for y is found on Golden Runic bracteates, some Icelandic stones and in 


some old alphabets. 


TYFSTEGE, SODERMANLAND, SWEDEN. 


The two runish blocks here have been examined by Dybeck, but no modern drawings are 
known. They are in stave-rime verse, and of great value. Our authorities for the first are, Liljegren 
No. 851; Bautil 780; Peringskidld, Vita Theoderici, p. 459; P. Dijkman, Hist. Anm. p. 150; R. Dybeck, 
Berattelse for 1866 till Vitt. & Ant. Ak. i Stockholm; R. Dybeck, Runa, folio, I, 6, p. 86. The 


result is: 
STURLAUGR AUK HI(L)MBA (possibly HI(AL)MBR) 


STAINA RAISTU 
AT BRUDR SINA, 
BRAU(T)U NESTA. 
DAIR ENTADUS 

I AUSTRUIKI, 
DURKIL, STURBIARN, 
DIAKNAR KUDIR. 


STURLAUG EKE HILMB (= HELM) 
these- STONES (this stone-setting) RAISED 
AT (to) BROTHERS SINE (their), 
the-BAIRD (forest-path, roadside) NEXT. 
THEY ONDED (breathed their last, died) 
IN the-basT-way (out East, in Russia Se.), 
THURKIL and-STURBIARN, 
those- THANES (captains) Goob. 
But the widowed Mother also raised them a minne-stone, for which we can use Liljegren 
No. 852; Bautil No. 780; R. Dybeck, Runa, folio, I, 6, p. 86: 
LIT IGIKIR 
ANAN RAISA STAEN 
AT SUNI SINA, 
SI(I)N A KIARDI. 


KUD HIALBI ANT DAIRA. DURIR HIU. 


— URLUNDA. — URSKOUG. — URVALLA. 849 
LET IGIKIR 
QN-OTHER RAISE STONE 
AT (to) SONS SINE (her) 
a-sooru-slab on the-GarrH (enclosure, field). 
GOD HELP OND (soul) THEIR! — THURIR HEWED (cut the runes). 


Here again we have the well-known variously pronounced word for SANN or SONN, the sooTH- 
stone, truth-speaking memorial. In Bautil the st and wn are still plain. 


Dybeck tells us that only 
the s is now left, the rest being broken away. 


OI 1a ty (OF INF AN) A UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
Vol. 2, p. 817. Bottom. — Read: 
FULH-FILA 


he-FOLK-FELLER (hero) 
FAR AFLADI 


(wealth) ABLED (gat) 
OUT-IN the-GREEKS (Greece) 
to-arFa (heir) sin (his). 
We have a like kenning (ruLKs-KRiwR, the folkgrim-one, foe-destroyer) on the Hamra stone, 
Sédermanland, which ends: 


UTI KRIKUM 


ARFA SINUM. 


HAN TRAU I ORUSTU IN orRES?T (battle) DREW HE 


IN EASTERN WAY (= out East), 
ERE the-FOLK-GRIM (chieftain) 
to-PALL might-wortTH (came). 
(= Ere that mighty foe-smiter fell). 


I AUSTR-UIHI, 
ADAN FULKS-KRIMR 
FALA ORDI. 


URSKOUG, AGGERSHUS AMT, NORWAY. 


For yet another specimen of the formula with a, owns, I have to thank Prof. S. Bugge, who 
(July 1870) communicates a runic risting on a grave 


stone at Urskoug (or Urskog) in Norway: 
SUHIN A MIK A I®PRI; EN HER HUILIR UNTIR AS&. 
SUAIN OWNS ME, ON (at, of) the-homestead-1L@THER; EN (but) HERE WHILES UNDER (= hereunder, 


beneath this stone, rests) ASA. 


URVALLA, NARIKE, SWEDEN. 

Vol. 2, p. 818. — Since the appearance of my vol. 2 this stone has been engraved by 
Dr. Herm. Hofberg, in his ‘‘Nerikes Gamla Minnen”, Orebro 1868, 8vo, p- 80. But I here give the 
inscription from drawings taken by Richard Dybeck, who examined the block twice, last in 1862. Its 
greatest height is about 5 feet 2 inches, its greatest breadth about 2 feet 10. It stands where the 
village road northwards to Urvalla runs off from the parish road between Arboga and Glanshammar. 
Nearby, in the wood, on the east of the way, is a ship-setting of stones. This fine block is old and 
heathen, doubtless from about the 10th century. The reading is: 

ULFR AUK ANUNTR LITU RAISA STEIN (back) Ertiz Lit(ulf, fab)UR SIN, BOANA KUNUR. 
ULF EKE ANUNT LET RAISE this-STONE AETER (? LITULE), FATHER SIN (their), BONDE (husband) of-KUNA. 

Thus the fem. gen. KUNUR is plain. — The above stone has now (Dec. 1873) been publisht 

by Dybeck in his Runa, Sec. I, Part 6, p. 91, PIM 20; homeland. 
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VAKSALA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 1, pp. 87, 88. — I have said that most of the stones raised by men to themselves while 
yet living were probably the work of persons who, by death or otherwise, had no son or other near 
kinsman on whom they could certainly depend for a graye-pillar to their memory. — We have a 
striking and decisive proof of this on the Vaksala stone, Sweden. This block was first engraved by 
Peringskéld, in his Monumenta Uplandica, fol., Stochholmiz 1710, p. 246, whence the same woodcut 
was transferred to Géransson’s Bautil (Stockholm 1750) No. 394, (Liljegren No. 194). A careful 
examination of this piece has convinced me that the vital formula, SIK SILFAN KUIKUAN is clear, and that 
we have further the valuable technical phrase NIR HAN I LIDI STIKIR, giving us the important olden foray- 
formula stica 1 Lvl, to go to the wars. In olden days the warlike population served by sea or land as 
circumstances might require, the transition being then so easy, and the strict division between the army 
and the navy is a comparatively modern invention. The phrase mip, 1 Lipt, therefore then signified 
war-service, active service, whether by land or water. ‘The beginning of this grave-minne is lost. What 


is left says: 


(Ge taare arse lit raisa stan bina av SIK sitra)n kuiK)AN, NIR (HAn) I L(IDI) ST(i)KIR. 
Guccdens let raise srone this to Him SELF (QUICK, living), WHEN HE IN the-LiTH (host, war-force) STEEGS 
(steps, enters) = when he joins the war-levy, = goes out to the wars. 


This valuable stone has not yet been re-found and re-publisht. See another Vaksala pillar 


under VIRRING. 


VALDBY, NORWAY. 


See Word-Roll, u. r#IHIDO. 


WALLEBERGA, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 820. — At p. 248 of his valuable “Den Nordiske Kirkes Grundlwggelse og Forste 
Udvikling” (Pt. 2, Kjob. 1875) Hr. A. D. Jorgensen says that the expression for LUND IN SKANE was 
g J 8 J I 
“(i) Lundi or (i) Lundunum”, and that the “i Luntunum (= i Lundunum)” on the runic stone at 


Walleberga does mot mean IN LONDON IN ENGLAND, as | have said, but IN Luxp. This opinion of 


Hr. Jorgensen is erroneous. I observed, p. 821: “sv THE LUNDS (groves) is meaningless, even supposing 


the post-article to have been in use thus early, of which we have no proof. sy cuNnp (the city in 


Skine) is grammatically impossible.” As the above short remark has proved insufficient, I enter into 
a little detail. The terms for LuND and LONDON are two quite different words. The one is LUND(R), 
(Latin LuNbus), gen. Lundar, dat. Lundi, a séngular noun masculine, a grove, a religious groye, a temple- 
station, a temple-town, and so at last the name of the place which became an episcopal city and the 
capital of Denmark in early times, so that Dominus Lundi, allvaldr Lundar, was once the same as 


A, dat. LUNDUNUM, a feminine 


King of Denmark. — The other is Lunpunir, (Latin LonpinuM), gen. LUNDU: 
noun plural, the whole a mechanical imitation of Lonprnum and Lonpoy. This plural form doubtless 
arose from the fact that the Scandinavians naturally and properly took the two cities London and 
Westminster as practically the one English capital, as they still are.‘ As examples of the old 
Scandinavian name of Loxpon I will only cite from one single book (Munch and Unger, Saga Olafs 
Konungs ens Helga, 8vo, Christiania 1853) ‘“LvNDVNA gramr” (p. 192), ‘“Knytr vann LyNDVNA-BORG” 


(p. 25), ‘til LUNpvNa” (p. 19), ‘I LUNDUNUM” (p. 244). 


1 For the same reason the oldest municipal record of England’s metropolis — De Antiquis Legibus Liber. Cronica Maiorum 


et Vicecomitum Londoniarum — always has the name in the plural. See Mr. Stapleton’s learned edition of this skinbook, which 


begins in 1188, as publisht by the Camden Society, London 1846, 4to. He at p. I: ‘In each instance of the Latin name of 


the city of London, where written at full length in this manuscript, the plural termination is used, and Roger de Wendover adopts 


this form in his Chronicle.” 


WALLEBERGA. — VEDA. — 
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I will add one single example in verse, in the last stanza of the poem attributed to St. Olaf 


(as given in the oldest and best \ 


“Olafs Saga Hins Helga”, a codex of the 13th cent., edited by 
Keyser and Unger, 8vo, Christiania 1849, pag): 


knegom ver siz vigi now that is husht the horrid 
vard gny loket hardum howl of savage conflict, 
fyllar dags i fagrum in fair Lonpon, lov'd-one, 
fit LUNDUNUM sitia. we can loiter glad! 


(The W alleberga stone, which I have never seen, as I have been informed, bears no head on 
the top limb of the Cross. Some breaks in the block ihere have been mistaken for a face.) 


Thus these two words could not be confounded. On the oldest Scandian Coins and in the 


oldest Scandian documents zy zunp is IN or 1 or ON or 0 or A LUNDI, or LUND, singular masc. dat.; 
sometimes in the plural, 1 LUNDUM or LUNDEN, whence such Latin barbarisms as the Lonpona of Adamus 
Bremensis. It never is found with the post-article (-uNUM) as LUNDUNUM. 

All must see that if 1 LuNDUNUM could have meant both mv zuwp in Skane and iv zonpow in 
England, no speaker or writer could haye made himself understood, — which is absurd. Thus I Lun- 
punum only had and could have one meaning, 1N LONDON in England. 

Walleberga is only about 5 Swedish miles from Lund; there was therefore no reason for the 
deceast to be buried there, if not desired, as they could so easily be transported to their kinsmen. 
Several examples of such removals of a corpse for burial occur on Runic Stones. I will give one, as it 
refers to Scone. Forsheda, Smaland, (Liljegren No. 1251, Bautil No. 1029, Peringskidld, V. Theod. 
p- 405, Celsius, Acta Lit. Svec. 1730, p- 78, Dykman, Hist. Anm., p. 127). Last and best, a drawing 
by Stud. P. Gust. Vistrand, kindly forwarded me by him April 30, 1881: 

UHULF AUK OSKIAL RIPU STIN DONSI ETIZ LIFSTIN, FUDUR SIN, ES UARD TUPR 0 SKONU, N (= IN) KARDSTOKUM, 
AUK FURDR 0 FINHIDI. 
UAULF EKE OSKI@L REDDE (ordered) STONE THIS AFTER LIFSTIN, FATHER SIN (their), as (who) worrH 
DEAD (died, or fell) ow (in) sco. 


. IN GARDSTANGA, EKE FERED (and was removed, brought hither) on 
(into, to) FINNHEDEN. 


Now Gard 


tanga in Frosta Hirad, Skane, is some 4 times farther from Forsheda in Finnheden, 
SmAaland, than Walleberga is from Lund, and yet there was no difficulty in carrying the body home. — 
In this risting the m is X. 

If LUNDUNUM means LUND, it can only be the dat. pl. definite (i.e. with the affixt article) from 
the masc. noun LuNDR. But the stone is too old to have any such affixt article. It is not later than 
about the year 1000—50, when the post-article was only creeping in, not yet fully developt. Hence 
while we have so many old place-names in -um (dat. plural, the foregoir 


ig preposition having fallen 


away), we have none in -uNuM (dat. pl. with the post-fixt article). 


VEDA, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p. 628. — Dybeck’s ‘“‘Sverikes Runurkunder”, fol., I, 3, received Jan. 1868, has, under 


No. 116, the Veda Rock, whose risting begins with the mansname DURTSAIN = DURSTAIN. 


VESTERBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
This stone has never been understood. The now acknowledged formulas with pur and su enable 
me to give an additional example of su = sxe, bless, hallow, keep, but this time in connection with a 
heathen god. — The block before us is Lilj. 81, Bautil 871, Bure in his Ms. Sv. Rune 187 and 
Runahafd- 487, and Dybeck, folio, 151. But since the old copies by Bure and the woodcut in Bautil, 
the stone has suffered immensely. About a third of the inscription has been broken away and lost. 


s, and 


What is left in Dybeck’s modern drawing proves that Géransson’s woodcut was nearly faultl 


the stone still shows the costly invocation, exactly as it stood in Géransson’s drawing — the block even 
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then being damaged there: LAN DUR SU KI... NOAR. Bure has rk between the 1 and the n, but not the 
other failing letters. From what we now know of this formula we can be sure that the block once had 


the word 


AN BUR SU Ki(n)-R(u)NoAr. — The stone, then, bore, and still as to 2-thirds bears: 
AOSULFR UKUKAIR, 
ARFAR FASTILIFS, 
STIN RITU DIR 
SAOTR (I UIIK)U, 
FURIR AOTIAL 
~AN PUR SU Ki(n)-R(u)NoAR! 


AOSULF (= ANSULE) EK. 


n KAIR, 

ARF-TAKERS (heirs, sons) of-FASTILIF, 

this- STONE WROTE (carved) THEY, 

SOUTH’ IN VIK-EY, 

FOR (in memory of) AOT (= ANUND). 

AN (but) THUR SEE (bless, guard) these-KEN-RUNES (marking-letters)! 
This sex, like the HELP on the Tjursiker block, continued in use on Christian rune-stones. — 

There have doubtless been many places called vix-6 or vikA in and near Upland, and we cannot now 
identify the exact locality here intended. This pillar was raised and taken care of by Count Essen in 
1861. By a new division of the lands, Vesterby now belongs to the Parish of Kélfva, not Aland. — 


For formulas of Blessing, see ABRAHAMSTORP, and the list there added. 


VIBLE, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Section II, Part 1, of R.Dybeck’s “Sverikes Runurkunder” has now appeared. No. 42 herein 


is a drawing of the Vible stone in Jerfiilla Socken, which shows that the previous copies (Liljegren 
No. 887, Bautil No. 161) were not quite correct. The risting is: 

KNUTR I UIKHUSUM L&T ITIN RITA UK BRO KERA IFTIR FADUR UK MODOR UK BRUDR SNA (= sina) UK SUSTUR. 
KNUT IN VIK-HOUSE L&T this-rinz (pillar-stone) write EKE (and) yon-BRrow (bridge or causeway) GARE 
(make, raise) AFTER FATHER EKE MOTHER EKE BROTHER SIN (his) EKE his-SiSTER. 

irmn for TIN (or sTIN) is plain, but doubtless not the latter, for we have the sr in susrur. As 


the names of the deceast are not given, there has been a fellow-stone nearby mentioning them, but 
which has perisht. 


VIBY, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 


Vol. 2, p- 616. — See on the meaning of aRG the word ERHA in the Wordroll, farther on. 


VIKSJO, SWEDEN. 


See under TUNE, NORWAY. 


1 The ‘ (as in our sournwark, sunpmRland) was and is of course dialectically used 
in many shapes, often with place-names. Thus on this Vesterby stone: 


andinayian S6DER, SYD, SONDER, 


SAOTR (1 UlIK)U. | SOUTH IN WIK-EY. 
So we haye the place-names suPr-Bi and subR-py on runic stones at Upsala in Upland, and at Hainhem in Gotland, while at South 


Vinge in North Jutland is the runic nom. pl. sibu-uingtar, the-South-Vinge men. On the broken Tuna block, Helsingland, Sweden, is: 


suM sUNAN (Lants tu) | SUM (who) SOUTHLANDS (out south) died. 
On the Danish Seddinge stone, Lolland, is the gen. pl. subruana, a7 the South lands; on the Maeshowe slab No. 16, Scotland, the 
ac. pl. sunan-LanT, Sovthern /ands. On the Gripsholm pillar, Sédermanland, Sweden: 
TUU SUNARLA they-DIED out-SOUTH 
i SARKLANTI. IN SARACGEN-LAND (S. Africa and part of Spain). 
s stones, also in Sédermanland; and on the Hauggran block, Gotland, is the adverb 
Southerly. — The words for Fast, WEST, NoRTH, are used in the same manner. 


me formula occurs on two Stre: 


Nearly the s 


SUNARST, 171 


VIRKE, 308 


VIRKE, SKANE, SWEDEN. 
For some years my attention has been directed to the stone which stood at Virke and Lilla 
Harrie meadows, Harjager Hirad, Skane, No. 1445 in Liljegren’s Run-urkunder, who knew of only one 
copy, the woodcut in Bautil. This monument has never been deciphered, in my opinion for two 
reasons; first, because the formula was not understood by the old school; next, for that no one had 
yet pointed out the existence on old Scandinavian memorials of the infinitive in -an. But as the word- 


fall in question became more and more familiar to me, I ceuld not see why this minne-block should 


not be redd — just as the words stand! All then becomes clear and customary. However, the first 
thing was — to find the stone itself. Accordingly I troubled myself and my friends for a long time, 


trying to ascertain whether the monolith still existed. And at last I have succeeded. Besides informa- 
tion from other quarters, [ have now two formal and official declarations from Docent Martin Weibull 
of Lund and Rector Nils G. Bruzelius of Ystad (both of them officials in the Scanian Archeological 
Society), and an additional private communication from Docent Dr. Gustaf Cederschidld of Lund, 
distinctly and clearly stating that the Virke stone is no more. The whole district has been ransackt by 
these and other gentlemen, particularly Dean Simonson of Ortofta, and by the farmer on whose lands 
it ought to have been found, but to no purpose. The farmer (Jon Engeleson) says, that his father 
buried it out of the way. More likely it was used for building purposes or broken up. Certain it is, 
that it can no where be found. For the present at least, we must give it up. 

We are thus thrown back on what else may help us. Fortunately, besides the woodcut in 
Bautil, I have come across two other and not later copies. And — a singular piece of good luck — all 
three are independent of each other. Yet all agree in the runes, two letters only, near the beginning, 
having been slightly damaged or imperfectly redd when two of the transcripts were made. — We 
begin then with perhaps the oldest, certainly the most complete, of these three drawings, the wood- 
engraving No. 1159 in Géransson's Bautil (Stockholm 1759, but most of the blocks or drawings very 


many years earlier). I! give it here in exact facsimile, photo-xylographed by J. F. Rosenstand: 


Here, as we see, nothing wants, and the reading offers no difficulty whatever. — Next, I have 
met with another woodcut of the same monument in a scarce volume — the Works of KILIANUS STOBAUS. 


This famous naturalist was a distinguisht and learned Professor in the University of Lund, Scania 
(Skane), Sweden, and died early in 1742. Among his other writings was his treatise “De Monumentis 


plates. About 10 years afterwards appeared (‘Kiliani 


Lapidariis”, 4to, Lund 1740, with 2 folding : 
Stobeei Med. D. Archiatri Regii, in Academia Londensi Hist. Prof. P. Ord. atqve Reg. Societ. Scient. 
et Liter. Vpsal. Membri, Opera in qvibvs Petrefactorvm, Nvmismatvm et Antiqvitatvm Historia illvstratvr, 


in vnvm yolymen collecta. Cym mvltis figvris. Dantisci, — — — MDCCLIII”) a collected and amended 
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edition of Stobzeus’ writings, edited by G.M. Knoch. In this 4to the essay “De Monumentis Lapidariis” 
occupies pp. 183—203, and has 3 folding plates, the last being here Plate XI. This additional illustra- 
tion contains 4 woodcuts of runic stones. But there is no name or reference or explanation of any 
kind, and the few lines of text which mention them at the bottom of p. 203 leave us equally ignorant '. 
However, on careful examination, I discovered that Nos. 2—4 were Liljegren’s Nos. 1418 (Cimbris), 
1446 (Alstorp) and 1443 (Nébbeléf), while No. 1 was a hitherto unknown view of our VIRKE STONE. — 
thus, all 4, copies of blocks in Scania. As this folding-plate is not in the ist edition of “De 
Monumentis”, the drawing (here copied in xylo-photography by Rosenstand) dates perhaps from 


1740—1750. 


SE ee eee caer ey Speer CIMT, 
Lh hd SISTA 


I came upon the third and last drawing of this stone in Nescher’s folio Ms. in the National 
Library, Stockholm. It has the title: ‘Atskillige Svenska Provinsers Mirkvirdigheter”, and contains all 


E. Neither artist’s name 


sorts of things, of various dates. No. 66 in this collection is THE VIRKE STON 
nor date is attacht to this very old drawing. It only bears two memoranda, in a contemporaneous 
hand, the one, ‘‘Fyra alnar lang” (8 feet high), the other, ‘Finnes der, som skillnaden fordom skolat 
varit emellan Wirke och Lilla Harrie fingar i Harjagers Hiirad i Skane”. Thus this block was 8 feet 
high above ground, and stood where the boundary was said to have been between Virke and Little 
Harrie meadows in Harjager Hundred, Skane. Every fresh detail is thankfully received; here we have 
the height of the monolith and its exact position. At my request, Riks-librarian G. E. Klemming 
obligingly furnisht me with a full-sized tracing for which I have to thank Dr. Harald Wieselgren, and 
this I here add photoxylograpt by Rosenstand. 

Now we must consider: — that this block was 8 feet high, — that the risting is in very 
large and tall letters (very easy to read) and one long line from top to bottom of the stone, — that 
the word-fall is of the shortest, simplest kind, — that the words are not divided but run all in one. 


1 +Monendus hic Lector est, quod figurarum Tab. XI. nulla prostet explicatio: quanquam intra chartas Autoris archetypi 


illarum fuerint inuenti. Forte illas in recentiorem editionem huius dissertationis parauerat Autor, morte praereptus. Interim iis earere 
Lectorem curiosum, tanquam additamento quodam, nolui.’ — As being found among the papers of the deceast, they were very 


properly added to this new edition. 


VIRKE. 


These things are a proof of great antiquity, and I think we cannot well set this lave later 


9th century. All the three separate copies agree in the inscription: 


TPPINEERIUPITR aT sh taal 


which, as I suppose, can only be divided and redd as: 


AFT IUNORI SKALL STANTAN SI. 
AFTER IUNOR SHALL STAND SI (this). 


(= This stone shall stand‘ in memory of Iunor.) 


icy) 
nt 
Or 


than the 


1 TI haye gradually brought together a large handful of stones bearing the striking formula with sranra. Some among 
these are almost identical in expression with the one now before us. Thus, 3 s. pres. indic. — a, Aspa, Sodermanland; . Skres 
Sédermanland; c¢. Osby, Sédermanland; d. Kyamme, Norway; ¢. Orja, Skane; 7. Flemlose, Fyn. 

a. STAIN SIZSI STONE SE (this) 
STANR AT UBI, STANDS AT (to) UBT, 
O PIKSTAPI AT MIZKI. ON the-THING-STEAD AT (as) a-MARK, 
b STAIN STANR IT HISTAIN. this-STONE STANDS AT (to) HISTAIN 
RAISPI STALI?, RAISED-it STALIR, 
Fab aT SUN TavPa(n), the-FATHER AT (to) his-SON DEAD. 
C. E(N) ILA STETR EN (hut) this-u1b1 (slab) stanps 
IFTIZ PORBIAIRN. AFTER THORBIAIRN 
d. Is HIR UAS (H)ADKUIN AS (who) HERE WAS HEWN (slain) 
IS STIN SIA STINR (Bugge reads sTINTR). AS (where) STONE SE (this) STANDS. 
e STOTZ MFT FARIOSU, STANDS AFTER FARIOS, 
(s)c(x st — — — son (of — — — — 
— — — (r)a(bi). — — — Fawepr (made, sel). 
je RUULF STOTR AFTER RUULF STANDS 
EIN SSI, STONE SE (this), 
Third sing. pres. subjunctive; a. Nylarsker, Bornholm; 4. Nyble, Sédermanland: 
oe STEN PES! let-STONE THIS 
STAI EFTIR! | sray (stand) arrer-him! 
b, STINTE AT UITUM let-it-STAND AT the-WITTERS (beacons) 
BAT MIP RUNUM. BEYT (adorned) MrrH (with) RUNES 
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We have often pointed out how letters &c. may be variously shaped on the same monument. 
So here we have 1 and 7, th (AN), and A (4h, AN) in one stave as a bind-rune. This latter is here 
a turning-point, for it gives us the infinitive and makes all clear. But of this bind-rune for an we 
have scores of examples. See my pages 136, 150, 608, 884, and Angarn and Bjornum in this section, 
to which many others could be added. 

IUNORI is in the accusative. We do not know whether the local nominative was IUNOR or 
IUNORI or IUNORA. In Scandinavian runics we have the mansname NUR as an accusative and the gen. pl. 
NuRA (of the nuR-men), and there are the Norse-Icelandic mans-names Nor and Nort. — The reason, 
as Mr. Cederschiéld informs me, why Liljegren stated that the stone stood ‘at Virke and Lilla Harrie 
meadows”, is, that the said field was part of a pasture belonging in common to Virke and Lilla Harrie, 
but which afterwards was shared and brought into cultivation. — Should we divide AFTI UNORI or AFTIU 
Nor, this will not affect the general meaning and the closing formula. We cannot read artir, as all 
the copies have N, not R. 

It will be seen that the skaLL srantan of this Scanian stone is paralleled by the exactly similar sKat 


sunk to sranto) of the Hiillestad block, also in Skoné. — With regard 


stato (the older srantan havir 


to the fragmentary but costly Oxja stone, given in the note, also its runes are noteworthy. Here we 


have F as 0, its later value. See Vol. 2, p. 138. And A is -x, also a later variation. But ¥ is #, not H, 
and if the stone had borne H it would probably have used MW or N, or some sideform of this Old- 
Northern letter. This piece is therefore so far overgang, and is doubtless not more modern than the 
9th century. The name rieios (? Firi-0s) is here found for the first time, and is the only one yet met 


with in Scandinavia, whose last compound is os (= as, ans). In Old-English we have several mens- 


names ending in -os. [| am not aware of any such in Old-Saxon or Old-German. — ‘The -v, as 
accusative ending, is also a proof of great antiquity. — The name of the deceast has probably been a 


compound beginning with st, for the stave-rime, to agree with the st in stonrr. — As to the last 
word, if rLup1, which seems almost certain, it gives us yet another difference in th: sound and spelling, 


See the Word-Roll under rato. 


Compare Hiillestad, Skane: stv o Brarki sTuban rvNuM, this stone on the-barrow (how), studded with-runes. 


Infinitive; a. Tillidse, Lolland; 0. Sandby, Sealand; c. Hauggriin, Gotland; d. Kongs Husby, Upland; ¢. Agerstad, Up- 
land; /. Ryda, Upland; y. Burseryd, Smaland (on a Font); /. Husby, Upland; 7. Hiillestad, Skane; j. Ars, N. Jutland: 


a E MUN STANTA, {YE MUN (shall) STAND, 


MEP STEN LIFIZ, uirH (while) this-STONE LIVES, 


UITRINT SU WITTERING (honor-verse, imemorial) SIO (this) 
IAZ UAN ISKIL. AS (which) WAN (made) ISKIL. 
b. I MUN SAN (stanta, AYE MUN SOOTH (true) (stand, 
mep stain hafr l)ir, while this-stone hath |)rrz, 
UITRIK SUST WITTERING 8(0 (this) 
IR UAN si(fa). AS WAN STLFA 
(Bs HIER MUN STANTA y STAND 


STAIN AT MERKI, ’ (as) d-MARK, 


U-MIETR A BIERGI, UN-MEEV (immense) ON the-BARROW (grave-mound), 
IN BRO FURIZ. IN (but) the-nrow (bridge) be-FoRE-it. 
(eh HIAR MAN STANTA H. MUN STAND 
stan (ner brautu). this-STONE (near the-baird, = road). 
Bs HIER MN STANTA HERE MUN STAND 
STAN MIPLI BUA. this-STONE MIDDLE (amid) the-Boos (home-steads). 


ts HIR MAN STANTA HERE MUN STAND 
STAIN NER BRAUTU. this-STONE NEAR the-BAIRD (forest-path) 
Ga H@R SKAL UM STUND STANTA HERE SHALL=[ UM (for) a-STUND (time) STAND. 
h. Bab staTa HIA (biksta)br BLADE STAND NEAR the-THINGSTEAD (Doom-ring) 
(stain mip) avr (x)i(fir). (this-stone long-as) ELD (time) LIVES. 
i. NU SKAL STATO NOW SHALL STANI 
STIN 0 BIARKI. this-STONE ON the-BARROW (tumulus). 
je STIN KUASK HIRS1 The-StONE QvoD (said) to-the-1ERSE (chief) 
STONTA LOKI. it-would-STAND LONG, 


We have also, on the Kumla stone, Upland, the side-word sonya, to soorit, speak sooth, truth, bear true witness, an 
unlying: inscription : 
STIN SARSI STONE SE (this) 


SONR AT FRUSTA. SOOTHS (witnes, 


AT (to) FRUSIE 


VIRRING 3 


Or 


bal 


VIRRING, N. JUTLAND, DENMARK. 


This block, of blueish 


gray granite, lay till Sept. 3, 1870 as a threshold-stone before the 
porch of Virring Church, near Randers, in Sonderhald Herred (Hundred), Arhus Stift (Diocese). It is 
nearly 5 feet high and about 4 feet where broadest, in thickness about 1 foot. Runes from 4'/, to 7 
inches high. Tramp and scaling away have greatly injured some staves. It was taken 
by Prof. Magnus Petersen Sept. 3, 1870, and publisht by Prof. P. G. Thorsen in ‘Aar 


Oldkyndighed og Historie” 1870, Kjobenhavn, pp. 420—8 and Plate 24. 


up and drawn 
yoger for Nord. 


He reads only some words: 


_ FADUR AFT TUPAN. DUR UIKI PISI KUML. But in my opinion the whole can be sub- 


stantially made out, and I look upon it as a very precious monument. It is the 3rd Danish instance 


(the 6th Scandinavian’) of the invocation of a heathen God on the minnestones of the dead. It also, 


as far as I can see, gives another example of the searce formulas Kiva for zer and KUN for KENNE, 
Ky 


NING, MARKING as applied to grave-runes and grave-stones. This piece, probably from about the 


9th century, is simply inscribed with 5 straight lines, closed by the happily plain one on the top. 
Line 1, the last on the left. One word only, with dots before and behind. Only the 4th 

stave is dim, tho legible: RiK(t)uTR, rzKuuUND, a well-known Scando-Gothie mansname, here for the first 

time found on a runic monument. 


Line 2, two words, with dots before and behind, last dots dim from a fissure. First word 
began with a T or S (now broken and shadowy) and ended with a letter, apparently rt or N, of which 
only the under-part is left. Stone has peeled away between, with space for 2 staves. The whole was 
seemingly some such common mansname as (sviN) or (Tukt), in the nominative, to agree with the next- 
coming word, a verb in the plural. — This verb is plain enough, save the 2nd letter, which was either 


A or 1 The former being more “regular” we will take it as such, K(a)ru, goz, let. 


3rd line. After 2 dots, remains of what looks like R, with faint spores of A and Ss, then 
I 


part of an apparent s and 1, followed by a legible t and nN. So 2 dots, an a, nearly all an F, space 


for Tk. ‘Thus: (RAs st)IN A(Ftir), Rasse this 
Line 4. After 2 dots 


STONE AFTER. 


apUR followed 


y 2 dots and star, with room for 3 staves. Must 
doubtless have been the mansname STaRKAR, which is a name found on the Rockelstad tine and on 2 


stones at Kalstad, Upland, Sweden. The 1st Kalstad (Lilj. 49, Bautil No. 351, and Dyb. fol. 20): 


STERKAR AUK HIORUARPR LITU REISA DINSA STAIN EFTR KISL, BRODUR SIN. KUD HIALBI ANT ANS. — 


UFAIH DEIR HIERKU. 


Ends: visti eke (and) UrAIH THEY HEWED (carved this stone). 


Second Kalstad (Lilj. 50, Dybeck fol. 21 and Carl Save): 


STERKAR AUK HIORUARPR LETU REISA DESA STEIN AT FADUR SIN KEIRA, SUM UE ~ SAT I DIKA-LIDI. KUD HIALBI SALU. 


STERKAR EKE (and) HIORUARTH LET RAISE THIS STONE AV (to) FATHER SIN (their) KEIRI (= GEIRI), SUM 
(who) wesr (out west) sar (in garrison) 1n the-rHING-LITH (the war-troop) (= who was a member of 


the Scandinavian body-quard, house-carles or household troops, serving under King Knut and his suc- 


ors in England). Gop HELP his-soux! 
Last line on the Virring stone. First, 2 broken dots; then a dim kK, a clearer U, a plain n, 
2 dots; stn, 2 dots; TUDAN, 2 dots. Thus: (KU)N STN AFT TUDAN. 


I have said that the Stentofte memorial (my Vol. 1, p. 170) ends with the formula =p” RIUTI 


DER GINO-RONOA, 4384) WROTE THEIR GIN-RUNES (mighty letters). If we turn to Vaksala, Upland, (Li 


1553; Peringskéld, Mon. Upl. p. 236; Bautil, No. 392), we find, only 5 letters having fallen away: 
KITILFIRIDR LIT SITIA STIN FOR OT IUL, BUNT(a sins). ILUKR [0K KINI-RUNAR. That is to say: KITILFRITH 
(his widow) let set this stone for the ond (soul) of 1a her husband. ILUK HEWED the-KEN-RUNES 

See the K RuNAR of the Varpsund block (kK for KINI for want of room on the stone) at my 


Vol. 2, p. 927. But we have the parallel phrases 


1 


See the Glayendrup stone, Vol. 2, p. 692, the Ostberga stone, Vol.2, p. 766, and the Vesterby block a couple of pages 
farther back, all, like this, calling on THUR. The Stenderup stone (Vol. 2, p. 582) invokes (w)ormy, as does the Swedish Tjursiker 


block, which see. 
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DUR UIKI RUNAR 
DUR UIKI KUML, 


KEN-RUNES 


KEN-STONE. 


This is proved by the 2 Rockelstad stones, which belong together, in Upland, Sweden (ij. 27a 6s 
Baut. 95, 93; Dyb. fol II, Nos. 114, 115, and his Runa, 5, p. 71; Carl Save, Uppl. F. M. Foren. 
Tidskr. 3, p. 10): 


ULFR AUK bURMONTR AUK KAMAL LATA REIS( A) KINA-STINA DAR IFTR FADPUR SIN. 


RISTU MERKI 
AT MAN METAN 
SUNIR ALKOPIR 


AT SIN oUR STERKAR. 


I 
USITI RITI STINA. 


ULF EKE THURMONT LET RAISE KEN-STONES (mark-stones) THESE AFTER FATHER SIN (their). 


RAISED this-maRK (pillar-stone) 
AT (to) a-MAN MEET (worthy, excellent) 
his-SONS ALL-GOOD (= brave-handed) 
AT (to) their-PATHER STERKAR. 
USITI WROTE (inscribed) the-sToNn 


A second Danish example is given by the Laurberg block, N. Jutland, Thorsen’s “Danske 
Runemindesmerker”, 2, 1, Pl. 43. Front: RuL()rus KN st(a)in. Back: (? utr 1). ROLES KEN-STONE. 
(2 WILI HEWED). ‘The stone is rough, the back exceedingly so, and the staves there are doubtful. 
KEN-RUNES are therefore runes that KEN, mark or commemorate, and are equal to the older 
GIN-RUNES, while a KEN-STONE is a memorial so markt and uncommon that it shall remain as a lasting 


honor-pillar to the deceast.! 


Exactly fellow to this is the KUBL KENILIKT, the CUMBEL KENLY, easily seen grave-setting, far-off 


visible stones and barrow of the Kronogird block, Smaland, Sweden (Lilj. 1277, but carefully examined 


by myself in 1868 and his faulty text corrected): 


ROSTEIN AUK EILIFR, | RO. 


‘EIN EKE EILIF, 


AKI AUK HAKUN, 


i HAKUN, 


REISDU DESA STEINAR? RAISED THESE STONES 

IFTIR SIN FADUR, AFTER SIN (their) PATHER, 

KUBL KENILIKT d-CUMBEL KENLY 

(I)FTIR KALA TAUDAN. | AFTER KALI now-DEAD, 

bU MUN KO(DS mans) MINI) THY (= therefore) mun (shall) a-Goov (man’s) winNE (memory) 


KITIT UIRDA 


‘wore (be kept, guarded, remembered) 
MED STN LIFIR | mre (while, long as) STONE LIV. 


AUK STAFIR RUN. EKE (and) sTaves (spells) a-RuNE (letters form words)! 
The top line of the Virring stone is quite plain: bUR UIKI DISI KUME. It is therefore certain 
that this Virring monolith bore, at least substantially : 
RIKMUTR (.....) K(A)TU (RAS st)IN AF(tir) FADUR STAR(kar). (KU)N-STN AFT TUDAN. 
PUR UIKI DISI KUML. 
RIKMUND and (..... ) Gav (let) RAISE this-STONE AFTER (in memory of) theiv-FATHER STARKAR 
a-KEN- (marking, memorial) -sTONE aFTER him-DEAD. 
May-ruur win (bless, hallow, guard) v1 


° CUMBELS (grave-settings)! 


1 I believe we haye this same word in the oldest codex of the Westgotland Law, close of the 13th century, (Schlyter’s 


ed., Stockholm 18: 


4to. p. 68), in the section “}atte wr conongs bolkar” Among the 6 stones set up as mere-stones between 


Sweden and Denmark. “pridpi kina stex”, the third was a KEN.sroNE, marking-stone, had no name from any distinct locality, which 


most of the other 5 boundary-blocks | 


(June 1879). I have just received Manadsbladet, Stockholm, Sept.— Okt. 18 


At p. 582 Prof. S. Bugge gives only 


the first 6 lines of the Kronogérd block, the same as my text above, save that his line 3 is reishv prim svemaz. It is of no great 


consequence, and the runes are here not clear. But my paper squeezes seem to show Ri 


sbt besa sTEwar, which is more usual. — 


Sept. 1879. In the just publisht Vol Part 1 of Prof. Thorsen’s Danske Runemindesmerker, this Virring block is Plate 21 


QOLD-NORTHERN WORD-LIST. 


RASMUS KRISTIAN RASK., 


DSi —— esiaie: 


IN MEMORIAM. 


BETTERINGS. 


Woly 2) p. (e385 mene i? lhe 10, — Japs gen. ADAR or DAR read: gen. APAR or 
apR. — See on this word J. E. Rydqvist’s Svenska Sprakets Lagar, Vol. 4, Part 1, Stockholm 1868, 
p- 118, 114. 

Vol. 2, p. 835, line 5. — Dr. Hans Hildebrand, of Stockholm, kindly informs me (May 22. 


1870) that the Balingstad horse-workt stone was eventually deposited by Count Essen in Wyk Castle 
Vol. 2, p. 835, line 6. — For Haganda read Hagunda. 
Vol. 2, p. 856. — Prof. Sophus Bugge reminds me that in the Swedish-Norse boundary-list 


as found in the Charter No. 967, an. 1489, p 706 of Diplomatarium Norvegicum, Vol. 38, we have the 


variation: “aff the braecku och j Honno biergh aff Honnobiergh och j heldw tha er staddher j Hiornwikil 


o¢ HRW RWNOR J HweNaR.” — The latest example | have seen is in the Mark-line between East-Gotland 


and Sédermanland, Sweden, anno 1401, (Diplom. Svecan. 1, p. 610): 


— — — af Liidastadz gierde och i RUNA-STAFUEN one stad fence to the RUNE-STAVE 
och i RUNASTENEN, ett stenkast nedan af RUNE- (tall Rune-pillar) and to the RUNE-STONE, @ stone's 
STENEN i RUN-HALLA mossa — — — throw below the Rune-stone to the RuN&-HILL (slab) 
No 

Wills 2, p- 872. — See ENGLISH (? or NORWEGIAN) RUNIG CALENDAR, under England. 

Vol. 2, p. 874. line 6. — For Schenstrém read: Schenson. — Lower down, for Sularfve 
read: Sutarfve. 

Vol. 2, p. 879. Middle. — For 8 Old-Northern read: 9 Old-Northern. 


OLD-NORTHERN WORD-LIST. 


(See the Old-Northern worp-row, Vol. 2, pp. 895—9I86.) 


A, Bracteate 81. — A contraction. 


4, — m, Lindholm; at, Shading; twka (= 1wika), Freerslev. Adv. AYE, EVER, alway. See text 


and Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 900: — “Atcr, Brough. Not, never. See text. 

ARDEGHSLI, see under ADMA 

ANB, Lindholm. — N.s.n  Shoald this be the word intended, probably equal to manp, Snake, 
serpent. May answer to the N. I. gapr, Norse JEvER. See text. 


AEC, see TISAC. 


ACLIHCK, Brough. Place-name. ? Dat. s. fem. See text. — See §EcBI. 
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aral, Mreerslev. — Gen. s. a Grandmother. See text. The O. Engl. rALDE-MopER, a Grand- 
mother, now signifies (ELD-MODER, ELL-MOTHER) a mother-in-law or step-mother, in the North of Eng- 
land, where it had assumed this by-meaning as early as the 15th century. 
rE, ZLhornhill; merer, Thornhill (bis); 


rt, Brough. — ArTER, BE-AFTER, in minne of, to commemorate. Prep. gov. Dat. and Ac. The shortened 


z &R, Falstone; 


TER, Yarm; B(earrer), Crowle; 


art (and iff), uncommon in Scandinavia, is rarer in England. In modern English it is found as a sea- 


term, FORE and art. — On the F’reersley stone arta is taken absolutely, after her. 
[scan]. — To owe, own, possess. See Vol. 2, p. 905. — 0, Férde; on, Sebd; 3s. pr. owns, has. 
A, Vol. 2, p. 902, line 9. — For mein read mer, GIR. 
iy UG eG PAO, NG 


amc, Brough. Hoty. See waitae in Word-roll, Vol. 2. See text. 

Atvomia, Bracteate 65. — Dat. Womans-name. -aIWU, see LILIAMIWU. 

&LE, Kragehul. Gen. pl. neut. Of storms. See text. The Scandian dialects offer many 
forms, all neuter. Dan. #1, EL, 1m, (iLING); N. I. EL, seu; Swed. @&LE, m, ULL, (1LING). See m~# in the 
Wordrow. Vol. 2. 

ERLEUCHA, EL 


SWINS, under 


Mansname. The two names aI 


ELEUBWINI, Nordendorf. — B (ELOF, O. E. eLeor) and 
WINI are common in our old dialects, but I have not seen this compound before. 

aus, Brough. Mansname. Gen. s. See text. 

ALLA, u. @LU. In England atta is also written ABELLA, MLLA, ALLE, ALE, EALAE, AELLI, ALLI, 
and has a fem, ELA 


ALTE-UILMA, Bracteates 49, 49b. — Dat. s. Mansname. 


ELTR, -ALTS, see under WALD. 
«LU, Bracteates 15, 16, 18, 68, 88. — Nom. s. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 903. — 


Lindholm. Perhaps dat. s 


of womansname #LA. --- ALLA, Yarm. Mansname, nom. — mua, For 


See text. Mansname, if not womansname. May be one word, or a compound, mL-wa. We have the 


QO. Engl. names uva and «sc-wa, and on the Scandinavian-runic Rék stone is the mansname UA-MUD 


(ac. s.). Should the root be 


LU (= #LW) and the v a softening of the Fr (ALF, ALB, ALU), the wa will 


not be there. So little do we really know of these things. — eLwao, Bracteate 94. Probably womans- 


name in dat. — Bracteate 71. Mansname. d.s. — aLawina, Bracteate 67. See Word-row, 


Vol. 2, p. 903. There is also an 0. E. mansname ALuUINE, EALAW 


AI 


2WINE, ELEWINE, &c. Apparently 


this is also the name of a moneyer of the Danish king Erik Emune (1134—1137), anvvin. S 


De 
Description des Monnaies du Moyen-age de Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen, Tome II. Copenhague 1876, 
p. 107 and Plate II, fig. to No. 10,307. In the list of Danish names in the York Gospels, date the 
beginning of the 11th century, we have the rare compound ELEWINULER. — ELVIN, ELWIN, ELWYN is still 
a common English name. See aLwin. 

-ALUT, see OWHALUT. — ALUWALUDO, u. WALD. 

ALUER, Vol. 2, p. 906. — There is also the Scand. Runic name ature, N. J. ivr. 


sLwin, Brough. Nom. s. m. ALL-wine, the friend of all, all loving. See text, and under &LU. 


amitiv, Bracteate 61. — Dat. s. womans-name #®MILIA. 
AN. — @NEHE, Mojebro. — N. s. Mansname. We have the 0. G. ANnico, BNIKO, ENIHHO, &c. 
in Férstemann. — #N0#N&, Bracteate 48. Nom. s. Mansname. — WiLL, Bracteate 25; mNIwULU, 


Bracteate 75. — Nom. s. Mansname, = ayiwutr. — See Vol. 2, Word-row, under mNnwLt. — As we 


know, the final r often melts into u or falls away altogether. At Cividale (the “Civitas Austrize” of 
the Lombards), has just (July 1874) been found the tomb of gisuLr, probably the chieftain of that 
name who was Duke of the Lombard Marches of Friuli, and fell in battle in 611, fighting against the 
Avars. The stone bears only the letters isu. (See The Academy, London, July 4, 1874, p. 25). 


AINN, see u. 


HNOENE, DNWLL, MNIWULU, under An. 
— See Word-row. Vol. 2, p. 907. — Kragehul. See text. — osserchrar, Thornhill. 
Dat. s. of the common O. E. mansname osBercut. — ospioL, Brough. Nom. Mansname. See text. — 
osc, Brough. Nom. Mansname. See text. — msnargir, Freerslev. N. s. Mansname. See text. 


EHOAHAL, Bracteate 6. — Dat. s. m. To the Horseman. — See worpd-Row u. ERHAOR. 
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..(ap)x, Crowle. — Dat. or ac. s. Mansname. 


A-RERDE, under RAIsa, 
R-RNR (= ER-RUNAR), Frreerslev. — Ac. pl. f are (or org or honor) RUNE 
See text, and Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 904, u. aRvu. Modern 


worshipful epitaph. 


Scandinavian critics call the modern 
Scandinavian #Ra ‘a borrowed word”. Vidalin said it first appeared in Maguus Lagab. réttarbotar, anno 
1318. Vigfusson in Cleasby’s lexicon says “‘first about the end of the 13th century”. But, found as 
it is in all the cognate dialects, it must have belonged to the old Scandian tung, and accordingly we 
find it several times in these O. N. runes. 

— ARFIKI, 
Freerslev, n. s. m. (Heir), son. See worp-row, Vol. 2, p. 904. — Dr. Vigfusson says (in Cleasby’s 


#RBINGHS, Tune, n. pl. m.; ZRBINGH, Tune n. s. fem. — (aryina), heirs, heir 
Lexicon, p. 24) that the feminine, under the form arra, is in the Old Norse Laws (Norges Gamle 
Love, folio), Vol. 1, p.191. I cannot find it there, but it may occur somewhere else in the 38 volumes. 
The 4th volume, containing Index, Glossary &e., has not yet appeared. In the Helsingland dialect, 
Sweden, the compounds EN-arva (alone-heiress) and LAND-ARVA (or -ARVA) are still used for an only 


daughter who, there being no sons, takes as heiress the whole estate. — June 1879. I have just 


received from Dean Dr. Joh. Fritzner, who is going thro the Old-Nor Laws for the new edition of 


his Old-Norse Lexicon, the following valuable note: “The word arva for heiress occurs in Gulathings- 


law ch. 275, Norges G. L. 1, 92. 1 think there can be no doubt that the use of such a word as 


ERFINGJA in the same meaning is fully justified by analogy. Compare, for instance, the employment of 
LEYSINGJA, a freedwoman, by the side of Luysiner, a freedman, (or LEYSINGR; sO BREDRUNGR, masc., 
BREDRUNGA, fem.) — ERFINGJA stands to ERFINGI exactly as LEYSINGJA to LEYsiNel.” — The passage is: 
“verdr hon beede aRvA odals oc aura ....... Nu ero peer arvar fadur sins.” 


ARFIKI, u. HRBINGHS. — #S, see u. ANS. 


ASPING, Fonnas. — N. s. asp’s-son. See text. 
At, Thornhill, — sv, close to, near; governs a Dative. See the text, and xv, Vol. 2, jo, SOEs, 
Here, at line 5, read: Gotlandish a, atu, Ev. 


Av, Bracteate 59. — Ac. s. m. Eap, fortune, bliss, treasure. — Ap 


Einang. Dat. s. Mans- 
ug) 


name. In olden times Ap, Aub, ap, op, &c. &c., even if more or less ori 


ginaily distinct, which is very 


doubtful, past so frequently into each other that it is now impossible practically to distinguish them. 
We have the same difficulty in O. Engl. in discriminating between ap and aup (gap) &c. Thus we 


have the O. E. names aps, ADDA, ADDA, EADA, EDA, BADDA (gen. EADDAN), EDE, ADDI, EDUS, EADU, fem, and 


EDE, fem., EATA, OTH, ODDA (gen. ODDAN), ODA, OTA, ODE (gen. ODES), ODANUS, ODDANUS, ODONUS, AETHAN, &e., 
with a crowd of compounds, variously spelt. We will take only one: AUDUBALDUS, AADBALDUS, AED- 
BALDUS, EADBELD, EADBALD, EODBALD, EDBALDUS. !n later runics we have AUbIR, nom., BUDAR, gen., AOTIA, 
AD, AURA, ac., the fem, AUDA and aUpR, nom., AUDUR, gen., and many varying compounds, such as aup- 
BIARN and OOPBIARN, AUDFRIDAR, gen. f. and AFRIDI, ac., ADUATR and AUPUATR, AUPKAIR and OTKAIR, ADKEN 
and AUDKN, AUDMUNTR, ObMUNTR, oUpMUNT, &c. So in O. Germ. Férstemann cannot distinguish between 


AUD and op (AUDO, AUTO, OUDO, OUTO, OUTHO, AOTO, AOTTO, OATO, ODO, ODDA, ODDO, OTO, OTTO, OTTHO, 


Horo, &c. &e.) and EurH (EUDO, EODO, HEUDO, &c.). See auro &e. in the older Word-roll. — rEApBIERHT, 
Bingley. — Nom. Mansname. Common in O. E., ADBERT, AEDBERHT, AEDBEORHT, EADBERCT, EADBERHT, 
EapBRInT, &e. &c., in O. G., AUDOBERCTH, AUTHPERT, ODBERT, &e. This EADBERT was king of Northumber- 
sLI, Vi Moss Buckle. N. 


This mansname apparently answers to the Scandian-runic ADISL, m., ISL, m., ObISLA, fem., the O. E. 


._ ih 


HAD 


land from 787 to 757, He died as Canon of York in 768. — 


ADIGILS, EADGILSUS, EADUGILS, EEDGILS, and to the O, Germ. AUDEGISEL, opaisiL, &c. In the oldest monuments 
GIsiL often appears as Gest, In Scandian runics it is found as KISILI, but also as GISL, KISL, KISLI, and 
in compounds as -11s and -Ist. The usual Scandian form of this compound would have been avpeisui, 


and we have the Swedish opaisi But it early died out, as afterwards in England and Germany, in 


both which lands it was very rare. — (0)po(u), Freilaubersheim. Possibly may be redd (st)pc(v); 
womansname, dat. sing. Og. OTICHA, OTHICE, AUDINGA. — raupINI, Bracteate 92. Mansname, dat. Answers 
to the O, E. rapwime. — Baxpiausa, Bracteates 51, 52. Mansname, dat. — «popu, Gracteate 27, Womans- 
name, dat. — raprep, Thornhill. Nom. Common QO. E. mansname. — opua, Vanga. Apparently a 


mansname in the dat. Perhaps a compound, op-UA the woful to, scatterer of, treasure, = the generous, 


— ApaL, EpEL, &c. Names with this prefix, so common in QO. Engl. &c., are excessively 
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rare in Scandinavia. — EDELBERHT, Thornhill. N. s. Common O. E. mansname. — EDELWINI, Thornhill. 
Dat. Common O. E. mansname. — opie, Franks Casket. Dat. s. m. OTHAL, ADAL, home, country, 
patrimony. O.S. E. opEL, DEL, EDEL, EDEL, masc.; E, Engl. &pPEL, neut.; Scandian-runie upaL; O. Sax. 
UOTHIL, UopIL, opIt, oTHIL, m.; N. Icel. opaL, OpLI, EDLI, n.; O. G. UODAL, ODHIL, UODIL, ODIL, &e. 
suLityox, Bracteate 8. D. s. Mansname. Apparently a diminute of the mansname avL, O. G, 
oreo. In Scandian runics we have avL- in compound names, and the single names avLI and avuiR. 


(vasa (or Ausa), Bracteate 70. Place-name, dat. or ac. 


BA, see TUNBA. — BA, Vol. 3, p. 910. Sometimes in Mid. Engl. we have the forms BODE TWO 
and Boro in the same Ms., — as in Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. 1. Soc. Ed. by W. W. Skeat, London 1871). 

BER, see SHBER. 

Beckcto, Brough. 8 s. p. BIGGED, built-up, raised. See text, and Bua further on. 

BEcUN, Hexham, Thornhill, Ac. s. n. BEACON, graye-pillar, funeral Cross. See Word-row, 
Vol, 2, poi: 

erat, Thornhill. Dat. s, masc. The (BERG), BARROW, grave-mound, tumulus. See the text, 
and the word seric, Vol. 2, p. 913. 

BERHTZ, mansname. The family name BIARTE, BJERTE, BJERT (vur English BricHT) is still 


common in Norway. — BEARTIGO, Bracteate 77. Nom. sing. The mansname. BEARTING, BRIGHTING. See 
text. — BERHTSUIDE, Thornhill. WVomans-name. Dat. See the text. — See CUDBG@:RE(Hting), EDELBERHT, 


truMBERECHT. 

BI, see under BUA. 

gizsip, Bingley, 2 s. imperat. Brp-thou, pray-thou. — geBIDDAD, Thornhiil. 2 pl. imperative. 
BID-ye, pray-ye. See under gepip, Vol. 2, p. 913. 


piel(? ), Kragehul. ? d,s. m. In-his-prne (= War-bed, camp). This is the English Bune, 


N. I. prye(r), m., Swed. prov. BINGE, BING, m., Dan. & Norsk prov. BING, m., properly a heap (especially 


of sheaves or straw &c.), a pile, a wall-fast boarded or roped-off place or box for the same or for 


sheep and goats, then @ bed or couch (in this sense yet known in Norse-Icel. and (Bink) in Oland). The 
Ohg. pico, m., prea, f., is a heap of corn or grain, The presence or absence of the N is unessential, 


especially in runics, and there are various side-forms, as BUNGA, BUNKE, BYNKE, &c. in the Scandian 


folk-talks with variant meanings. In England pi and sine would seem to be mere side-forms; but see 
Prof. Skeat hereon, in his valuable Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 

Bim. Lonnas. I BE, I am. See text. 

BIO, see under BUA. — BIOL, see OSBIOL. 


BirkolNUM, Bracteate 92. Dat. pl., usual form BJéRGyiNuM, but commonly contracted to BJORGVIN, 


BJORGYN, BJORGIN, from BIRG, BERG, BJORG, and VIN, gen. VINJAR, OF YN, gen. YNJAR, or VINI, gen. VINAR or 


vint, &e. &e. Now the sea-town BERGEN in west Norway. As vIN is = the O. E. wynn, the meaning 
is the-hill-meadows. Said to have been founded by king Olaf Kyrre, about A. D. 1070—1075. 

BIRLNIO (= BIRLINIO), Lngland (Nordendorf). NWVomansname in dative. In England Buri (= BURLA), 
BURLEY, BURLING, &c,, are still common names, as is BURLA in Denmark. See text. 

BOA, see under BUA, 

Bare, Vol. 2, p. 918. (At p. 914, 1. 9. For 1883 read 1863). — Early Middle-English 


forms are also BERWE, BURWE, p. t. BARW. Trusty Grim, in Havelock, 1. 696—8, says: 


Betere us is of londe to fle, 


And BERWEN bopben* u liues, 


and mine* wiu 


And mine* childre 


Here the words starred are in the gen, case, = and save the lives of us both and of my children and 
of my wife. 

I give another instance, from a Ms. of the 12th century but transliterated from originals of 
the 11th century: F 
from pan helle and from pan pine us BURE3E be from that hell and from that pine (torment) us 


lauerd. | BURG (preserve) the Lord! 


BOSO — CUN, CUD, &c. 365 


Old English [read Early English] Homilies &. Ed. by R. Morris. Early Engl. Text Soc., 
8vo, Vol. 1, London 1867, p. 25. — See another example of this formula, here KUD BIRKI ANT on the 
Smaland-stone in the section ARCHAIC MONUME 


ays 7 W907 | 29) , 9 o fel . . . 
Boso, Freilaubersheim. Mansname, nom. A common old Scando-Gothic name, Lombardic Pozo, 


poso, posso; O. G. Boso, Bosa, &e.; Scand. runies post, Bust. In middle-age documents all over Scandinavia 


the name is spelt BOSo, BOS®, BOOSE, BOSE, BOSI, Boos, Booz. Is the O. FE. BosA, mod. Engl. BoASsE, Bos, 


BOSEY, Boss, Kc. 
BREODERA, Yarm. Dat. s. BRorHeR. See text, and Word-row, Vol. 2, under gipropmra. 
BROK, Brough. Ac. s. n. BROKE, sorrow, death. Sce text. 


Bua, Thames fitting, inf. — To Bo, Boo, bide, wone, dwell, abide, live. O. N. E. ava, (ge)BYA; 
E. Boeran, 


BUGAN, BUIAN, BUGIAN, BUWAN, (ge)BUWIAN; BYGGAN, to build; N. E. to sic, Bice, 


N. I. Bua; Byeesa, to build; O. Swed. Boa, Sw. Dan. Bo; O. Sw. Byecsa, Sw. Byeea, Dan. Bye 


BIGGE; GE 


to build; O. Fr. Boata, Bowa, Buwa; Fris. Bouwsen; Ohg. BUEN, BUUUEN, PUAN; Mhg. Buwen; Germ. BAUEN; 


Sanskr. BHt. See BecKcro, and Word-roll in Vol. 2 under #s-Bo and BONDE. — Bom, see UNBORU. — 
BIO, see CUOMBILBIO. — BI, see ECBI. 
BUCIAEHOM, Brough. Apparently a place-name in the dat. s. m. See text. 


BuGA, p. 915, 1. 23. — Read Swed. Buca, BOcKA. 


K....., Mérbylanga. — Ac. s. or pl. neut. cumBLE, grave-mark, grave-stone, cairn, how. Usually 


in the plural, is common in all the Northern lands as KumL, KUMBL, KUBL, &c, All after the K on this 


stone is broken away. See worp-Row in Vol. 2. 


CALLU, see GAZ 


CALLU. 


KAR, see OPINKAR. 


KAURUAN. See Word-lis 


, Vol. 2. — «, Fidsberg, 


GARDI, GERPE, 3 s.p., GARED, made, built. 


cearuNeIA, Brough. Gen. s. f. canive’s, sorrow’s, of anguish. See text. 
cI (negative particle), see aict. 


c1zco, Charnay. Ac. s. f. A KEENG, Brooch, Fibula, Prene. Here with the usual runic elision 


of the nN, for crmNneo, if the @ be not a bind-rune for nc. This word specially Norse-Icelandic, being 


only found in Norway and its colonies. In N. I. it is Kivca, Kurnes, f, KENGR, m., a Brooch, Fibula, 


Metallic fastener. As carried by the Norsemen to Shetland it still lives there in the shape KEE 
metallic brooch. In the present’ Norwegian talks it flourishes as KING, KJENG, KJING, KJ#NG, all in the 
same meaning. A side-word is the English and Dutch King, a fold, twist in a rope &c., and the 


provincial S 


wedish (Norrland) KING, a gad-ring twisted in a swine’s snout to prevent its rooting, and 
the verb KING’, KJING’, to fix such wire on to a swine. 

cIL, see OSCIL 

cimokoms, Brough. Womans-name, gen. s. See text. 


COE moves, shall shake, shall afflict. See text. 


as, Brough. 3 s. pres. indic. QUETCH 


cornu, Brough. QueNz, wife. Gen. s, See text. 

KOMS, see CIMOKOMS. 

corNILIo, Bracteate 75. — N. s. Mansname. 

Krist, Brough. Nom. s. curist. See text, and Word-row Vol. 2. 
Ku, under CUNINGC. 


cunt, Brough. Nom. Mansname, See text. We have still the Danish name KUHL. 


cun, cup, &e. See seas-cuna. — The Diplom. Svecanum, 2, 557, names a GUNNO DE HOUE. — 


Mansname, cUTHBERT-soN. This patronymic I do not remember to 


CUDBERE(Hting), Lancaster. Ac. 
have seen before. — cuniupiu, Bracteate 25. This 1 now look upon as a womansname, dative. The n 
female 


being nasalized in the usual way, the nom. is cunmunpIA. See Word-row Vol. 2, p. 916. Th 


name is found here for the first time. In his 1st edition Férstemann has 149 names ending in -MUND, 


but no cunmunpra. Of the whole number only 5 are feminines, and of these 2 end in -1s, 2 in -a 
(Munda), and only one (RAIMUNDIA) in -14. This last name is from the 7th century. — See HYERU- 
WuLa&rra. — We have the mansname, cUNEMUND, on Old-English coins from the 1st half of the 9th century. 
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cunxtnec. See Word-row, Vol. 2. — xu, Bracteate 75. Nom. s. Contraction for KUNUNG. See 
under CUN. 

ctynies, Whitby Comb. — G. s. n. The word now spelt KIN (race, family, sept, clan, &c.) is 
found, with various shades of spelling and meaning, in most of the Scando-Gothic tungs as far back as 
we can go. It is the Scandian-Runic KuN and KIN. — See under cuni- in the worp-row, Vol. 2, p. 916. 


cuomBiL-B10, Brough. CcUMBEL-BOO, grave-kist. Probably ac. s. neut. See text. 


CURNE, see HAHCURN 


CUDBERE(Hting), under CUN. 


paps, Thames fitting. — G. s. n. Of the peep, of the sea, ocean. Most of the dialects have 
doubtless had a double form, with and without the -p or -p, tho one or the other may be wanting in 
the monuments left us. Thus we have in English peep and DEPTH, but DEPTH is accidentally found in 
no ancient manuscript, DEOPNISS taking its place. M. Goth. prurer, fem. and prupma, fem.; O.S. E. pyp, 
f., DYPA, m., DEOP, n.; (? O.N.E. prop); Norse-Icel. psup, n.; Swed. psup, m.; Norse pyup; Dan. pys, 
pYBDE; O. Fr, pape, Diep; O. S. propi, pIUPI, pIupITHa; Ohg. DIUFI, TIEFI, TIEFFI, TIUFE, TIUF, TIUFI, TIUFFI, 
TIUPHI, TIUPHIN, TUF, all fem.; Germ. TIEFE. 

pxzee, Hinang; DAH, Osthofen. — Nom. sing. Here, as so often in names from this early 
period, a weak noun at Einang. But it is also found as a strong noun in the compound mansname 
GODEGES (= GOD-DHGHS), nom. sing. on the Valsfjord rock. It is a common old Scando-Gothic name, 
and yet lives as such in Scandinavia as Dac, in England as Day, in Germany as Tag, &c., and so on. 
In older Scandian it is found as DAGHER, DAGR, DAGH, DAG, &c. We have it in the later runes as TAK#E, 
nom., which is substantially the Einang form; but also as TAKH, nom., TAH, TAK, ac., and in the 
compounds DAGHFIN (not in runes), nom., TAHE-SUN, ac. — In Old-English we have the names pDazea, 
DAGA, gen. DAGAN, with many compounds, DAEGBALD, DAEGBERCT, &c., as outword LUUEDEI, masc., LEOFE- 


pmea, fem., our modern Lovepay. In O. N. E. besides the common p2xe@, day, we have the s. indecl. 


pxet, and in O. S. E. the sing. paca. — The Frisic form is Taco, race, TaKy, &e., whence the Danish 
race, unless all this should be a different name = Taxt. In O. S. is pago, day. — In O. Germ. it is 
DAG, DAGO, Dacco and tacco, &c. with many compounds. — That the weak form paca &c. flourisht in 


Scandinavia as well as the strong form pacer &c., we can see from such old place-names as DAGA-HUNDARI, 
DAGH-HUND-HERIDH, DAVA-HUNDARE, DAG-THORP, DAW-THORP, DAWE-THORP, DAVERUP, &c., as well as such 


places as DAGS-BERGH, DAGS-THORP, &e. So in Meso-Gothic we have several words which have double 


shapes (one strong the other weak), tho alike in meaning. — D&®GMUND, Gilton Sword. — Vocative, 
mansname. Q. E. DAEGMUND, DEGMUND, DEIMUND; Modern Engl. DAYMENT, DAYMOND, DAYMONT; O. G. paga- 
MUND, DAGAMUNT, TAGAMUNT. — See Vol. 2, p. 917, u. DAH. — paxITuHE, Bracteate Nr. 79. — 8. 
Mansname. 

pxLwpun, Zune. — 8 pl. p. They pratep, shared, took part, partook. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 


— DEILA is used in very much the same way in the Landnamabdk, 2, 13: ‘“Synir Dorbrands i Alptafirdi 
voru peir Dorleifr kimbi ok Déroddr, Snorri, Dorfinnr, Ilugi, Dormddr; beir pempu vid Arnkel um arf 
leysingja sinna.” (Ed. Kjob. 1848, isl. Ségur. 1, p. 100). And it comes down as low as Shakespear 
(Tempest, 5, 1): 

His 


That could controle the Moone; make flowes, and ebs, 


Mother was a Witch, and one so strong 


And DEALE in her command, without her power. 
And see the exactly similar mm-xKi(arpu), wra-GareD, shared in setting, on the Skalmstad 


grave-stone, p. 334 in this volume. 


DAER, U. DE. — DAH, D#AITUHA, u. D. 


papyone, Freilaubersheim. — Gen. pl. in -NA, -N&, as several times in the oldest Old-Norse. 


Of the paTHE-clan or men. This kin was widely spread. It is the O. E. papa, DADI, DEDA, and the 


O. Engl. mark-clans D&DLINGAS, DEDDINGAS, DIDDINGAS. The O. G. has papo, DADA, DADI, DEDO, &e. Such 


middle-age names as DETHBERNUS show that this word long held its ground in Scandinavia. 
paupE, Vol. 2, p. 918, line 2. — pavea is not Gotlandish. Rydqvist quotes it from [hre’s 


Dial. Lex. as belonging to Virmland and Dalarne. 


DERING 
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DERING(2), Thornhill. Dat. s. mansname. As we have the older Scandian names pyrr and 
Yel ora e = 7m 
pIURING, &c., so the Old-Engl. DIAR, DEORA, DIORA, DIERA, DIORI, TEORI, TYRI, &c. and DIRING, DEORING, 
ses Gergen tk tor Uae a : 
pyRiNe, &c. are common. In Scand. Runics we have a TIURKA (=DIURINGA), ac. s. masc. DEER and 
DEERING are still usual names in England. 


poutr, Tune. — Nom. s. pavcuTer. See Word-row Vol. 2, p- 918, u. DoHTRIA. 

pom, Franks Casket. — N. s. m. poom, Court, Judgment. See Word-row, Vol.2. — This pom 
and GIsL may (by a bare possibility) be the name of the artist, DoMGISL. 

DCP-STAN, Bingley. — Ac. s. m. pip-srone, Font. I cannot remember any other English 


example of this word for font, tho in many parts of England pas, pip, pour, pop, &c. have been and 
are used for to dive, immerse, &c. But a writer in Notes and Queries for Oct. PB US, jth Siete 
mentions a stone slab font in the church of Llanvair-Talhairn in N. Wales as still called a pipinc- 


stone. The Old South-English has the usual Latinized rant, ronr and rant-rer. The Middle-F 


has FONT-STON, FAN-STONE, FOONTE-STONE and FUNT-FAT. — On a runish Font (now in the Riks-Museum, 
Stockholm) from the old church at Giillstad, West-Gotland, the runes say: ANTREOS KERDI KAR 
(ANDREAS, = ANDREW, GARED this-Kak, = vessel, font)'. Another such, from Blidinge Church in Smaland, 
but now preserved in the Park at Oby, bears the runish risting: FINFIDER HIAK PANA KAR A TIURA BIARK 
(FINFIPER, = FINVIDER, HEWED THIS KAR, = font, ON DIURA-BERG. [now KRONOBERG]). 

Otherwise the Old-Swec 


DOBE-FAT, now DOBE-FUNT; Norse péBE-FoNT; Norse-Icel. SKIRNAR-FAT, SKIRNAR-FONTUR; Frisic DOPE, baptism 


sh has FUNT-KAR and FONTER, now DOP-F O. Danish pésE-runt, 
and Font; German Taur-stery. — Molbech, in his “Dansk Dialect-Lexikon”, has “Fonte, y.a. (af Font, 
Daab, Dobesteen) at dobe et Barn”. But whether he had heard or seen this pDoBE-STEEN, or made it 


for the occasion, I do not know, in spite of enquiries. — The Middle-Lowgerman has both pope 


STEN 


and DOPEL-sTEN for Font. 


pryeyb, Hranks Casket. — 3 s. pr. DREETH, suffers; or does, performs. See Word-row Vol. 2, p. 918. 


EADRED, u. AD. 


EAT E, ZLhornhill. — Dat. s. of the womansname EA! The O. E. mansname is BATA, 


yON? 
I have never before met with the female form. See the text. 

E®PLEUA, under Ab. — EC, under IK and YCE. 

ecBI, Brough. — Place-name, probably dat. s. m. See text. See actincK. 

gecwiwzA, Zune. — Nom. sing. Woman’s-name. See Word-row Vol. 2, u. ECWIW. 

eLtiL, Bracteates 43, 44, 45, 85, 86, 87. — Nom. s. Mansname. See TIL. 

ELS, England (Nordendorf). — Womans-name. See text. 

ELEUINGS, ELWHO, under &LU. 

ERHA, Thames fitting. — Dat. s. m., are, swift-flowing, fierce water-dash, wave-rush, trough of 
the sea, ocean. ‘This AR(#) or EAR(H) is now and then found as a simplex. Thus we have ‘ParE ge- 
blonden’ in the Riddles, Exeter Book, No. 4, 1. 43, where the meanin 


stream, the water-rush, blended. Grein, I think, rightly takes in this sense the passage 


is undoubtedly with the sea- 


byd me «et pam earon 

eagon widgangen 
of Psalm 68, 3 (ed. Thorpe), which lines, taken in connection with y. 2, I would translate: 

mid those fearful floodings 

eyes mine fail me. 
[f we compare lines 12—20, p. 186 (ed. Thorpe) of Cedmon with the second copy in the Exeter Book 
(1. 26 &c. p. 187, ed. Thorpe), and eschew the rash and endless and masterful theorizing criticisms 


and changes of the German school, 


yranite Font, which originally belonged to the 


1 All 4 sides of this beautifully ornamented (Kelto-Northumbrian motives) 


old church at Sim in West-Gotland, are engraved by Baron G. Djurklou (Svenska Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift, Vol. 3, Stockholm 


1877) in his yaluable dissertation on the Antiquities of Kind Hundred. 
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Cedmon. 
and seo menigeo 
mere were, 
had to hebban 


swa heofan-steorran; 


bebugad bradne hwyrft 
odpzet brim-faro, 

swa waropa sond 
geond sealtne weg 


me dre grynded, 


we shall see that the South-Englisht text may have been, 
in the whole: 


and seo menigeo 


mere were, great 


swa heofan-steorran; 
bebugad bradne hwyrft 


| 

had to hebban | their- 
| 

odpeet brim-faro, | 


Exeter Book. 


peet swa unrime 


had to hebban 

swa heofon-steorran; 
bugad bradne hwearft 
00 brim-flodas, 

swa waropa sond 
ymb sealt-weeter ype‘ 


geond ear-grund, 


changing only one mis-redd letter (in for m) 


and the multitude 


should-be, 


station to have 


as heaven’s-stars ; 
inhabit-shall-they the-broad expanse 
far-as the-billowy-path, 


swa waropa sond, like-as the-coast-jields’ sand 

geond sealtne wag along the-salt wave 

in eare grynded. which-down-in ocean groundeth (sinketh, shelveth, 
stretcheth). 


This im eare was proposed by Grein (Biblioth. der 
an explanation of this dark word, Comparing it with 


stragulatus, ARAHARI, Damast-weber, he thinks that EAR(r 


cover, and figuratively the water covering the abyss. T 


Angels. Poesie, I, p. 103). He also ventures 
the Ohg. ARAHLAHHAN, stragula, gaaRaHOT, 
1) meant originally a broad sheet or quilt or 


his appears to me excessively forced and 


unnatural, especially in connection with such a compound as EAR-GRUND or EARH-geBLOND. — As to 


AR-geBLOND, EAR(H)-geBLOND, EAR-geBLAND, neuter, the ocean, Jac. Grinim (Andreas & Elene, 147), 


suggests the derivation from EAR(H), ear, spike, arrow, jave 


wate 


-field where hostile darts intermingle, a kenning for the 
But all this is 


for Ocean, and it is difficult to see how this could be if t 


The same objection applies to Grein’s guess (Glossary, s, AR-geBLanp), that this compound 


OAR-BLENDING (= the sea lasht by oars). The only other 


ground, the bottom of the sea. 


in, thus making EAR(H)-geBLonp to be = the 


billowy battle-field, and thus = the ocean. 


crabbed and unlikely as the last. And besides, the root itself, ar, (E)AR(H), is used 


he word actually meant a Spike or Arrow. — 


nifies 


ike tie known to me is EAR-GRUND, Ocean- 


Perhaps the old arg (root AR to go), swift, fierce, onrushing, impetuous, 


which I have identified in Scandinavian runics as gallant, brave, may be the key to the whole. See the 


closing word-fall of the Viby stone, Upland, my p. 616, V 


MUKID MIRKI 

FURIR ARKUM MANI. 
@-MICKLE-MARK 
FOR a@n-ARG-MAN. 


oll, Bs 


=A mound-pillar mighty 


to a matchless hero. 


That this is the original meaning of this are I have no doubt. I add the following additional 


proofs to those given Vol 2, p.616. They might be largely increast: — ‘are, eager, fierce, Shetland; 
Dan. arc, angry, enraged. Isl. arc. — arcosir, anger, Shetl.; Isl. arc; Dan. are, angry; and Isl. ysa; 
Dan. dsr, to pour out.” — T. Edmonston, Glos. of the Shetl. and Orkney dialect. London 1866, 8vo. 
— “are, adj. stark” [strong]. — R. Blumenberg. Norbergsmalet. (Vestmanlands Fornminnes-férenings 


1 So I would group. instead of Thorpe’s 


ymb sealt weeter 


ybe geond ear-grund 
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Arsskrift, I, Vesteris 1874, 8vo, p. 46). In Sédermanland, Sweden, particularly in Vingaiker, it means 


bold, sharp, clever; and Lector Gadd, in his essay on the dialect of Ostra Hiarad, Jénkdpings Lan, Sma- 


land, Sweden (4to, Carlskrona 1871, p. 26) gives ‘“‘ARRJER...... ifrig, dugtig’ 


, = eager, doughty. 


I would also refer to a vellum Leech-book, in Danish, written about 1300 or a little later and not yet 
printed. It is in 12mo, No. 187 Cod. Arn. Magn. in the University Library, Cheapinghaven. The 
extract is from fol. 54a, and the meaning is there Jleshly lust, rank, proud, &e. 


“Ad incestas mulie 


7s Om quinne er of michet arcu Tac roteen af nymphee yrt. oc gior puluer 
af oc gijf at drickee thry kar ther aff tha flyr then arcumn bort Mem Ad partum Om quinne ligger i. 
barn sizng. tac artemesiam oc bint with henne liuske Item Om quinne zr of miket aRcH tac then 
orm then orm (sic) ther liuser om nat oc tempre hanum m3 edike oc dric th3. oc ths dugheer.” 
See for other extracts, the verb ARG, ARGE, in olden Danish, where it signifies to Jight, make 
war, attack, injure &c., in C. Molbech, Dansk Glossarium, Vol. 1, 8vo, Kiobenhavn 1857, p45, Thus 
the same as the Mid. Engl. are to terrify, &c. Molbech also pointed out, in his edition of the Danish 
Rime-Chronicle (Svo, Kiobenhayn 1825), that in line 2176, 
ther bode saa arcum tige 
the words aRGHa# t1¢# could only mean savage, bloody-minded tikes (that is, dogs, villains, devils), — May 
not this olden arc (= Sanscrit ARH, to be worthy) be altogether different from the arg weak, bad? 
ERILEA, Kragehul, Lindholm. N. s. Mansname. As a word of office or rank, and as a mans- 


name, IARL, IERL, is not uncommon on runic monuments. In O. E. (ZoRL) and O. S. (eRL) the word is 


general for man or chief, but I have not seen it as a mansname. In OQ. Engl. compound names how- 
ever, it is frequent at the beginning as EORLE, ERLE, RL, ERL, &c., such as EORLEBYRHT. EARL, EARLE is 
a still usual English name. In Ohg. we have the mansname ERLO, and many compounds beginning with 
ERLA, ERLE, ERLI, ERL, &e. Both the Scandinavian Jar~ (= yaRL) and the English rart (= ERE) are now 
pronounced as a monosyllable, but as late as in Shakespeare the English word is still sometimes a 
dissyllable (pronounced #-art). Thus this Erma is the oldest form of the word yet found. 

EDEL. See AbEL, under ap. 


FA ZEDE, under F#IHIDO. 


F£GANO, Bracteate 89. — Mansname. There are several old Scando-Gothic names beginning 


with FAGEN-, FAGIN-, FEGIN-, but I have not before seen this simplex. On the runic stone at Egtved, 


N. Jutland, Denmark, we have the mansname FAINLU = FAGINLU, as of FAGINLA. 


rainipo, Hinang; rmxpu, Bracteates 49, 49); rmuvm, Bracteate 89; rvipt, Bracteate 92; rypxt, 


Charnay. — See worv-row, Vol. 2, under raumpo, rapt. Is 3 s. past, FAWED, FAKED, made, fashioned, 
struck, cut. — FAIDU, Brough. 3 plur. past. See text. — The form with the guttural (H) is very 
ep (id. lib. 68, 11th 
X. FEHON to decorate, celebrate, care for, Ohg. rEHIaN to paint, mark, M. Engl. reanunce, 


antique. See the O. E. ragnir, pingit (8th cent. Wright’s Glos. 2, 117), Pingit, rp 
cent.), O. S 


ornatus. Among the runic examples of FAapo, FADI, FAPI RUNAR &c. given Vol. 2, p. 920, is none from 


Norway. Here we have two, Einang and Charnay. In his “To nyfundne norske Rune-Indskrifter” p. 21 

Bugge gives one as just (1872) found in Norway, the Valdby stone in Larviks Fogderi, which he looks 

upon as the oldest with the later runes yet discovered in that country, According to him it reads: 
AUARDRFADAULR. 

He gives no version, but I suppose would translate: avarpr-vLx (thus a double mansname in 
the nominative) FapA (carved these runes) — to whom or why we are not told. Dean Fritzner, the 
first finder of this stone, tells me that it was discovered lying inside a grave. — I have been favored 
with paper squeezes of this block by Prof. Bugge, Cand. A. Lorange and also from the united hands 
of Prof. Ol. Rygh and Amanuensis Ingvald Undset, together with the latter gentleman’s oral explanations. 
From all these it is clear to me that the writing has followed the general shape of the stone, but at 


some distance from the edge which especially on the right slants away, so that the letters keep on the 


higher part of the stone, in about this shape 
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I therefore cannot follow my learned brother in his reading. But he was right in his main discovery. 
After rapt the surface has peeled away, so that we have lost, in my opinion, a very short word and 
the top of the N. This very short word must, I believe, have been the usual at. This stone, then, 


apparently from the 9th century, would seem to have borne: 


ANe RAP PERL: @t MRA: 


AUARDR FADI (at U)LR. 


AUARTH FAWED (cut these runes) at (to) UL. 


Thus the whole is a regular tomb-formula, memorial-words carved by auarrH to his friend uL. 
And it adds another to the scores of instances, by me so often spoken of, where the half-r (A) or the 
whole-R (R) are used in accusatives for a dim vowel; this R-sound in the nominative having become 
more and more vocalic ere i fell away altogether, the same runes were often used to express the same 
dim vowel in the accusative — for the old vowel-ending in the accusative long lingered, as I have 
proved again and again, and as such numbers of runic monuments undeniably show. — The name A-WaRD 
(? = RIVER-GUARDIAN) occurs here for the first time, and that of UL is very scarce. 

But, if my reading be correct, I have since found a 4th Norse instance of this word, for the 
oldest Bohuslin was probably chiefly Norwegian. I refer to the curious small’ 4-sided rune-pillar 
discovered at Skee in Bohuslain, now in the Gotenburg Museum. It ends: 

(fr)mUINR FAI(D1) 
(fr)irHWIN FAwED (carved-the-runes), 
the bow of the p and the whole of the 1 (or o or whatever the vowel may have been) worn away. 

In England is a peculiar form of this verb from the early middle-age. It is on the famous 
heathen Roman grave-block used as building-material in Lincoln Church, but which afterwards, as in 
so many other instances, became a palimpsest, was used a second time. About the conquest — say 
1050—1100 — the upper part was inscribed with 5 lines of Roman letters, supposed to be in Latin 
but never deciphered. This riddle has now (May 1876) been happily and ingeniously redd by my 
learned friend the Rev. D. H. Haigh, of Erdington near Birmingham. In a communication to me dated 
May 5, 1876, he says: ‘Prof. Hitbner has sent me a copy of his Corpus [Latin Christian Inscriptions 
in Britain]. I had no communication with him about the Lincoln stone, of which I sent you a cast 
[but which on its arrival J could not make out]. But now I have sent him my reading, rather Norse 


than English, 


“EIRTIGN FIET RIME VIFI OSGUT; IN CRISTE TO LOFE > § MARIE. 
“Steeple made enlarge the-weaver Osgut; but Christ to praise and St. Mary, 
“pIR-TIGN, I take it, applied to the Steeple, just as in Yorkshire stone pillars, like the Bew- 
castle sic-BECUN, are called “steeples” today. rier, for made, let, we have on one of the St, Eadmund 


coin WLFOLD MI FIET. 


“The steeple was raised a story about the time of the Conquest, and weaving was a staple 
trade in Lincoln, As Lincoln too was one of the five Danish Burghs, it is not surprising that the 
tongue should be so Norse.” — Mr. Haigh has thus solved the secret of this carving by a very simple 
discovery. He begins with the last (lowest) line, and reads upwards, arranging the words (for there 
are no divisional marks grouping the letters) as Hnglish, not Latin. In this way we get an excellent 


and apparently correct version, and obtain another example, of which we have so many, of miat dialect. 


The words and forms are a striking instance of that blending of Old-English and old Wiking- 


Scandinavian which so naturally might be expected in a district swarming with wiking settlers. The 


1 J publisht this stone, with engravings of all the 4 sides, and with a descriptive text in Swedish, in ‘Bidrag till kinnedom 


om Géteborgs och Bohuslins Fornminnen och Historia”, Part 2, 8yo, Stockholm 1876, pp. 166—174, “Runstenen fran Skee”. It is 
only about 18 inches high, greatest breadth 6 inches. It would seem to have been placed inside the grave. As it still has B as # 
(not the later value, 0), it is so far an overgang-stone, transitional from the older alphabet. See my remarks on this # pp. 137, 8 
of Vol. 2. Probably it is as old as the 8th century. Tho much damaged, all the essential parts are left. It reads: 


First side: FoLK(Mar 


Second,, au)k ILFiER (bir 
Third ,, satu b)rsu K(ubl 
Fourth ,,  au)rr invg. (fr)rbtrsr ra(bi). 
FULKMAR EKE ILFIHR (= ILFING, YLPING, WULFING) THEY SET THESE OUMBELS (grave-mari AFTER INUH (= INUNG), FRITHWIN FAYED 


(made, carved). 


FAIHIDO — [ea 
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Scandinavian- (N. I. JaRTEGN!, JarTeIN, later Swedish sARTecKeN, later Danish JERTEGN) -Lincoln EiRTIGN 
=a YEA-TOKEN, mark, sign, &c. &c. is found in runies on the Ballestad stone, which see, whose date 
is about A. D. 1000—1050, in the dat. pl, av rarTiKNuM. — This Lincoln block, which thus gives the 
first example known to me of IAR-TIGN in England, has also preserved to us the only instance I have 


seen of the old-Seandinavian masc. word for Weaver, whose Old-English form was WEBBA (gen. WEBBAN), Mid. 


Engl. WEBBE, WEBBER, but by undoubted analogy in Wiking-Scandinavian viri, gen. vira. No Scandinavian 
document containing this word is so old as to show it in this forn shape. We can only find it in 
Scandinavia in the later middle-age guise verartl, — The verb RIME (infinitive) would have been RYMAN 
in Old-English. Its form (no -N) is here Wiking-Scandinavian, but its meaning (to enlarge, raise 


higher) is Old-English. — The mark 5, for anv, is characteristic of England. So is 70 Lore, to the 


2 


lofe, praise, honor®, for the Engl. and Scandian TL, TILL. 
For yet another example of this ravi (spelt. apparently, rimpr) see the Virke stone in the 
“Archaic” chapter 3. 


FAIPU, under F&IHIDO, — 


STI, see INOFASTI. 
Fapr, Osby. Ac. s. FATHER. 
raun, Bracteate 57. — Voc. s. Mansname. 
FIHZDU, FYIDI, under FAIHIDO. 


Fino, Berga. — Nom. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 


Fisc-FLoDU, Franks Casket. — Nom.s.m. The FIsH-FLoop, sea, ocean. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 


FYDAI, see FAIHIDO. 


rosLuu, Bracteate 14. — Nom.s. Mansname. I have not before seen this compound of runs and Lav. 
FUNDR, see DIWBYO-FUNDR. 

rur, Bingley. — Prep. ror. See Word-row, Vol. 2, under rors. 

ruwu, Bracteate 26. — N. s. Mansname. 


G, under KAURUAN. 


ex, Kragehul; cma, Lindholm; 2 s. imperat. of the common Scando-Gothic yerb co, GANG. 


Go-thou. See text. — 


HGIN, Kragehul. Prep. gov. dat., GEN, against. See text. 


cALLU, Bracteate 19. — N. s. Mansname. We have the Scando-Gothic names Gawo and 


KALE, but I have not seen this compound before. Maffei, p. 151, has the mansname KALEGARICUS. 


p. 925. — For Swed. car read Swed. cir. — e@arnc, Stentofte. — I now agree with 
Bugge (Bidrag, 3, p. 200, 201), that the last stave here is the well-known Na-rune, here as often with 
its full namepower 1NG, thus GariNc, with the nomin. mark slurred away in common talk. This would 
therefore be, as Bugge suggests, a patronymic, and cmrine will be the same as OF THE GHFINGS, or GHF’S-SON, 

GHGIN, under Ga. 

cat, Bracteate 7, — N. s. Mansname. Besides names as Gam, &c., the O.G. has a crowd of 
forms from WALAH, UAL, to GUALA, GUALO, the w and @ interchanging. In Scandinavian runics we have 
the mansnames KAL, KALI, KIALI, K standing also for «. 

GHSLI, see GISLI. 


y; is spoken of in Sturleson’s Heimskringla, 


{cast}. A GopeEstr, king of Halogaland in Norw 
Ynglingasaga, Ch. 83. — P. 925. In a writ issued in 1292 by Bishop Johannes Krag, of Roskilde in 
Denmark, (Danske Samlinger, Vol. 4, Kjobenhavn 1869, 8vo, p. 249), we have in the ablative the rare 
name “Jacopo waLecasrxs”. In the O. E. Chron. An. 993, and in Florence &c. is mentioned a Danish 
chieftain called rRIpEGIST, FRYDEGYST, FRITHOGIST, &c. In Diplom. Svecanum, I, p- 86, is a mansname 


GESTABONDO. See sa#LicastiA and Word-row, Vol. 2. 


1 Tn the yery oldest instances I have met of this word in N. I., about 1200—1225, it is spelt r#1e@n (“Til yitnes bese 


iwtegne”, “En pe yerpa mage ieteiner”). See K. Gislason, Um Frum-parta, p. LXII. 


This Lincoln stone is last engraved in ‘‘Aemilius Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae”, 4to, Berolini et Londinii 

1876, p. 62 
3 TI see in “The Guardian” for Aug. 11, 1880 an account (p. 1075) of the meeting of the Archeol. Inst. at Lincoln, July 
27th. The Guardian states that Prof. Miillenhof had sent in a new reading of this inscription, by which he gives the erection and 


dedication of the church to one rmric. I need not say that such a name is unheard-of, and that I look on the learned Professor's 


attempt as a failure. But he was right in beginning from below. 
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GIAUYOU, see GLyO#UG. — giLEU, under HLAIW®. — giLbuGm, under LIGGAN. 


GINA 


-RUNEA, Bjdrketorp, Nom. pl. f.; GINO-RONOA, Stentofte, ac. pl. f. — GIN- (begin-, origin-, 


essence-, power-) RUNES, MIGHTY LETTERS, lasting staves. See Word-row, Vol. 2 


cinta, Méjebro. — Womans-name. Férstemann has a feminine GINNANA, no GINIA, and no 


mansname GINO, 

GIUTAN, p. 928, line 8, — The manuscript has GUTTHIUDAT; the supposed noun would therefore 
be curans. — curx, Buzeu. G. pl. Of the Goths. 

etx, Bracteate 21. N.s. Mansname. 0. E. ciiw. Found before as the first part of Scando-Gothic 


names, but here first in runes as a simplex, — P. 930, line 3. Read cuy, neut., and eLyia. fem. — 


eLyomu-ciauyou, Bracteate 7. — Dat. s. Womans-name. I suppose this to be equal to GLEE-GIFT or 
-GIVER, doubtless a charming female name, and quite in keeping with several other such ending in -GIFT 
or -civeR. In 0. E. we have half-a-dozen of these, the last link being -GIUA or -GIFA or -GIFU or -GEOFU. 
In O. G. there are 2, ending in -geBa (cIva, Grwa), and -cre. But there must have been a crowd of 
other such female names. See Word-row, Vol. 2, under GLyoau. 

cop, Whitby. N. s. The Lord cop. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 930. — kupl, Helnes, n. s.m., 
a Priest and Clan-chief. Add to what | said p. 930, that this word (in the nom. sing. probably cope) 
occurs in the Rushworth Gloss, Gospel of S. Mathew, Ch. 6, v. 24: ‘ne meg enig twem GODUM 
deowigan”, not may anyone two GopEs (chieftains, masters, lords) serve. The date of this gloss is the last 


half of the 10th century. The South-English has HLarorpum; the other N. English gloss (the Lindis- 


farne, date about 950) has HLAFERDUM = LoRDS. — Gorwu, Freilaubersheim. Gen. s. f. GYTH, Priestess. 
See text. In Revue Archéologique, Paris, Aug. 1879, p. 80, is given the tombstone of GEMINIA TITULLA, 
raised by her husband. She was Maver sacrorum, “Mother of the Sacrifices” (Priestess of the Keltic 
God Latinized in Gaul as Mercury). The above title is only known on one other stone, also in Gaul. 


See M. Castan’s article, as above, p. 84. This cyra has never before been found in runes. 


GODEGES, Valsfjord. Doubtless, runes seldom being carved twice, to be redd Gop-D&GE our 


English mansname Goopay, cooppay. Thus we here have the old nom. ending in -s. — See puex, — 


In Old-English the name is spelt both coppae and Gop In Norway the name seems dead. 
Gorbu, under Gop. 


GR (= GEIR), see IAULIGR. 


crory, Vol. 2, p. 930. — For Swed. eror read Swed. GRYT, GROT. 
GUDIFIRUDUR, p. 930, note 1. 4. — For forn read forut. 


GUTH, under GIUT! 


under HAO. 


HEGHLE, Kragehul. Probably ac. s. Mansname. Well-known Scando-Gothic name. O. E. 
HECCELA. Excessively rare in Scandinavia and England, &c., where it must very early have died out. 
Is the modern HEGEL. 

uHaaustatpia, Valsfjord. — Dat. s. mase. To the Hacusranp, chief, noble, captain, lord. This 
word is found in a crowd of Scando-Gothic talks. It is supposed to spring from Hac, hedge, and sTALp, 
station, place. Thus a minor estate, an out-farm. When the oldest son took the family possession, the 
younger children received a small holding. Hence they were often unable to marry. Therefore the word 
came to mean an unmarried man (or woman) @ bachelor (or virgin). But such a cadet mostly sought 
to better his fortunes, and took service under some great king or leader. Then the word meant a 
soldier, adventurer, free lance. This often led to fame and wealth and rank. And then the Hagustald 
also meant a Lord, Captain, especially in the Northern lands, 

As usual, the forms of this nominal and adjectival word are many. Old-Engl. Hacusrarp. 
HAGUSTEALD, H#GESTEALD, HEGSTEALD, HEGSTEALD, HEGHSTALD, HEHSTALD, HEAGOSTEALD, HEAHSTALD, &c., 
farmer, yeoman, youth, novice, bachelor, virgin, soldier, hero, prince. Swedish provincial HOGSTALL, 
widower, as in Norse provincial Hocstatn. Bugge has also heard HAUGSTALL, HAUGSTALLAR, HAUGSTADD’E, all 
meaning a widower. In Shetland it has obtained a particular meaning'. In three Old-Icelandic kennings 


1 Gnagastep, familiarised to a place by a long stay in it.” 7. Edmondston, An Etymological Glossary of the Shetland 


and Orkney Dialect. Syo. London 1866, p. 44. 


HAGUSTALDIA — HYERUWULEFIA. 35 


it is found (only in the gen. pl.) HAUKSTALDA (HAUKSTALLA) for princeps, chieftain, hero. O. Sax. Hacu- 


STALD, HAGASTOLD, HAGUSTOLD, HAGASTUOD, &c. servant, youth. ©. G. HAGUSTALT, HAGUSTOLT, HAGASTALT, 
HAISTALDI, HASTALDI, HAISTOLD, HESTOLD, AGASTALT, later Havasto.T, &c. a youth, mercenary, freelance, 
soldier, bachelor, novice, manservant, yeoman In Mod. Germ. macesrotz, an old bachelor. In O. G. 
sometimes found as a mansname. 

HaIsLa, Méjebro. — Mansname. Possibly we may divide uai-stm, as we have a DIG-SLA 
(= INGSLA) in Scandinavian runics, and an FIRIKR DEKSLA in Landndmabdk. If not, it may perhaps be 


the O. G. HEZILO, HECILO, HEZ 


o, &c. of Férstemann. Or we may, with Bugge, divide H# (HA) and GISL&. 


HAITE, Kragehul; HETEC (= H&TE EC), Lindholm. 1 s. pr. | wear, bid. — ner, Bingley. 
3s. p. HOTE, commanded, bade. — uaiticm, Bracteate 57. Ac. pl. f. werines, threats, imprecations, 


the war-ban. N. Icel. pl. f. Herrincar. 
H@{LMA, under HLAIWA. 


gene 


HIBEN, Tune. See Vol. 2, p- 933. This, like as the M. Goth. gautarpa, is masc. We 
have no M. G. fem. But we have an 0. E. fem. (the cx fallen away) in Mark 6, 17, where the S. E. 
Ms. has (dat.) LArn, in v.18 wir (ac.). The N. E. Lindisfarne skinbook has v.17 uLdr and v.18 HLAF 


(ac.). The Rushworth codex has v. 17 are (the # fallen away), and v. 18 Lare (ac.). Here HLAFE or 


LAFE is clearly the fem., LOAF-E, comrade, mate, wife, the olden -N ending fallen away, HLAFE or HLA’ 
= geHLAFEN. 
HALSTUN, Osby. N. s. Common Scandinavian mansname. 


HAMA, see Vol. 2, p. 935. In a Danish document dated 1430 is the mansname HAM&DROP. 


HAO, Einang. — Mansname, nom. sing Can this be equal to the Old-Engl. HAEHA (date 704), 
in compounds as A-, HA-, Hi HAEH-, HAU-, H@H-, HEA-, HEAH-, HEH-, HEO-, ‘HO-, HOG-, &c. &c.? And, 


if so, is it not = the O. G. ue (8th cent.), in compounds also as HA-, HAH-, HO-, &c.? And, if so, is 


it not = the Scandian-runic Ha(R), A(R), in compounds as HA-, HO-, &c.? All this is supposed to mean 


HIGH. — 3H, Bracteate 57; we, Kragehul. — 2 s. imperative. See text. HIGH, lift, raise, carry on, 
work, cause, do, w let. — ua-curne, Bracteate 25. — N.s.m.def. The wigH-cHosen. See text. — 
uauc, Vanga. — I have supposed this to be a mansname in the nominative. It does not look like a 
simple but rather a compound word. If the latter I take the nm to be = Han, the uco probably = 
HUC or HUGO, which is also Férstemann’s opinion. But it may also be = HaUNC, HaUNG, the olden 
English mansname HAUNG, E ‘ E. 

HaR, Ska-dng. — See Word-row Vol. 2, p. 938. 

HER«NGU, Bracteate 78. — Dat. s. Womansname. The mansname was also HARANG in N, Engl. 


A Danish Bracteate from the period 1147—1157 bears the moneyer’s name HERINGA, See Word-row 
ni Wolk, 25 
H#&RISO, Himlingoie. — Nom. s. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2, under H#RIS. 


HARIWULFS, Ré Mansname, gen. 


HATEC, under HITE. 


H&uC, under HAO. 
HE, under HAO. 


HEIT, p. 935. — For Fjuckstad read Fjuckby. 


nELDHA, Bracteate 25. — Gen. pl. m. Of wets, heroes, braves. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 


HELIPA, Whitby. — 38 s. pr. subj. May-nerp, aid, a verb in a crowd of forms in all our 


dialects In Scandinavian-runics this same tense and person occurs as ARLBLI, ALBI, HAELBIN, HALBI, 


HAILBI, HELBI, HIZLBI, HIALB, HIALBA, HIALBI, HIALBIN, HIALMBI, HIALPI, HIALUBI, HIELBI, HIHLBI, HIILBI, HILBI, 
HIOLBI, HIULBI, HULBI, IALBA, IALBI, IALBIN, IALIBI, IELBI, ITHIALB, IHILBI, IHLBI, ULBI, ILBI, ILUBI, IULB, IULBI, 


oatsi, &c. Another delightful example of ‘Iron Laws” and “Dialects a modern upgrowth”. 


HIEAWAN, Bingley, infin, — A, Hoga; HU, Bracteate 78; ux, Freerslev; 3 s. p. To HEW, cut, 
carve, fashion, make, stamp. O. N. E. geueaua, 0. S. E. geneawan, 

HyERUwuLarIA, Istaby. — Nom. s. I now take this to be a womans-name. See W ord-row, 
Vol. 2. — Most of the old Scando-Gothie tungs — and not least the Norse-Icelandie — have a 


distinctive fem. noun-class ending in -1A, but it mostly past away. We have examples also in Proper 
Names, in all the Scandian and English dialects. Thus in N. 1. HRING(R), HRINGIA; SO DRYKK(R), DRYKKIA; 


HARKI, HERKIA; GODI, GYPIA; SKEGGI, sKEGGIA, &c. &c. In different times and place-talks people have 
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always tried to distinguish sex in one way or other, by prefix, affix, vowel-change or what not, and as 
one form died out another came in. For instance in the word here before us, wotr. In the German 
utr, &c. Of these 5 are feminine 


lands (so called) Férstemann has found 381 old names ending in wuL 


from the 7th and 8th century, OD-ULBA, OD-ULBIS, REGIN-ULFA, RICH-OLUA, WALD-ULPIA. Thus masc. WULFIO, 


wutro, &c., fem, WULFIA, WuLFrA, wonris, &e. The Ohg. has wuLpa, wuLpin for lupa, the Mhg. woLvinye, 


wuLvix. When these endings disappeared, came in the modern wotriny. — The Old-Engl. has mase. 


WULFO, WOLF, ULF, fem, WULIF, WYLr, WYLFEN; the Mid. Engl. Lay of Havelock (I. 573) has WLUINE for 


lupa; all dead; now only sHe-woLtr. — The Scando-Runi¢ has woLmra, afterwards chiefly uLr, ubrR, fem. 
ILFR, ILFA, the N. I. ynra and the O. Swed. yrva. Now lost. Present Swedish ULF-HONA, VARGINNA; 
present Danish HuN-ULV, ULvINDE. — Some QO, Sw. names are very interesting, as SILLO, fem, SILIa; mase. 
THoR, fem. THoRTA. On the Rune-stone at Carlberga, Upland, Sweden, we have the womans-name 
INKIDURIU, acc., thus INKIDURIA in the nominative. The Séderby stone, Upland, has ac. miu (a may, maid, 
ud), thus nom. 1A, The Angarn stone, Upland, has ortxia, the Farlebro aurtKia, the Varby URUKIA. — 


In England we had mansname cyNI, womans-name cyNiA, and others. The reason why such examples 


from olden days are comparatively scarce is, because the names of women so seldom occur, at least so 
that we can identify them with absolute certainty. See cuNIMUDIU, 

His, Yarm. HIS, g. s. of HE 

HHLEADU-uiem, Bracteates 49, 49>. — Nom. s. Mansname. See text. This name of Sumpter- 
horse reminds us that the Diplom. Svecan. 2, 453, an. 1305, speaks of ‘“fratrem Mathiam, dictum 
corN-HESt”, Corn- (carrying) -horse. So in England, anno 1378, we have Johannes PALFREYMAN. 

uL&IWe. See Word-row in Vol. 2, p. 939, and the text p. 848—856. — Add Lrowz, 


I now take this H#LmA of the Stenstad 


Shkirkind, n.s.; H=LEA, Stenstad, n.s.; LaEWE, Sigdal, ac. 
stone to be this same word, only with an inserted vowel, for euphony, between the H and L as so 
often between two consonants. See the text to Stenstad. I also look upon the Levca of the Ski-iing 
stone to be the same word, the gutturalizing of the w being so common in our folktalks, old and new. 
If not, would place it under Liccan, which see. 

We have the heathen Low straight before us in Symeon of Durham’s copy of the much older 


34 


“Passio Sanctorum Ethelberti atque Ethelredi Thunor murders these young princes (see my Vol. 2, 
p- 661). The earth gapes and swallows up the nithing. He dies in his sin, as a heathen hound. 
Therefore king Ecgberht lets raise an enormous [heathen] stone-heap over him. But the passers-by 
called this grave-how THUNER-HLEAW, and so is it hight to this day? 

HNEBMHS (? HNaBDAS), Bs. — Mansname, gen. We have the English mansname Lewys Mewys 
in Sir H. Nicolas’ Battie of Agincourt, 2nd ed., 8vo, London 1832, p. 3438. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 


The old N. I. mansname was mar(R). We see this in the Landnimabdk (cap. 9), where the gen. form 


s, with the variants MARS and Mm and from the place-name in Iceland (same book) MAraHLID, — 


The Norwegian tale “En Historie fra Finmarken” (Fedrelandet, Kjobenhayn, 21 April 1873) gives to 


one of the Norwegian fishermen the name MASEN (MASE in the definite form). — We have also the 
QO. E. form meawe. — We have also this word with the older -s, for -R, as nom. mark, in the Norman 


dialect of Bayeux. See Fr. Pluquet, Contes Populaires, Préju; Patois, Proverbes, Noms de Lieux, 


sement de Bayeux. 8vo, 2me éd., Rouen 1834. p. 75, where occurs ‘courMAS, le goéland; 


de l’arrond 


oiseau de mer”. This can scarcely be other than the well-known N. I. grdmdr, crAmArR, the 


gull, Larus glaucus. 


HaaGEs, Stentofte. Gen.s.m. — HouH, Brough. Ac. s. m. HOW, grave-mound, tumulus. See 
text, and Word-row Vol. p. 932 (under aaHeE). — See saLauKum in Vol. 2. 

HOM. See BUCIAEHOM. 

HouxA, Bracteate 24. — Mansname, d. sing. Apparently in the nom. Hous, answering to the 


Runic Hurt, the Ohg. HuUro, HUBO, 


HOUH, under H@GE — HROETH, under HRUDR. 


1 Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera et Collectanea. Vol. 1. 8yo. Durham & London 1868. (Surtees Society, Vol. 51), Historia 


“Operiri concite jubet horrendo lapidum aceryo ipsius corpus ...... Qui locus a transeuntibus Thunerhleaw vocatur, 


talique yocabulo potitur.” 


HRUPR — ILA. 315 


HRUPR. — HROETHBERHTA. Vol, 2, p. 942. <A similar twofold name is the Scandinavian 


ONALAFBALD, ONALAFBALL, ONLAFBAL, the leader mentioned in the Legend of S. Cuthbert and in Symeon 


of Durham. — RHozLTR, Vain. Nom.; Ruwauts, Snoldelev. Gen. of mansname (HRUDRWALDA). See 


Tord-row, Vol. 2 ler me Gis B > i f 
Word-row, Vol. 2, under runauts. So in O E. Charters and Annals this name is spelt HROALD, RHOALDUS, 


ad rT Q . oa 
RAHALD, &c, — Roavut, Hoga. Nom. Mansname (HROpPRWULF), RALPH, ROLF. See RHUULFR in W ord-row. 
HU, Fonnas. The pronoun (HU, HO, HEO, now SHE). See text. 


HURNBURE, Kallerup. — Gen. s. Mansname. uurnsort; doubtless, as Bugge has suggested, the 


same as the QO, Eng 


HORNBORA, LZorn-learer, Trumpeter. Thus, as so often, the Eke-name has become 
the Name. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 
mnie, Jane Tae mI 
nuTHU, Bracteate 4. N. s. Mansname. Is the Old-Engl. nrupv, HIUDDI, HIODDE, HUDA, HODA, 


wuIT, Hop, &c.; present Engl. nurs, nurr, &c.; the O. G. HUuDo, HUTHO, HIUTO, HIUTHO, &e.; present 


Danish nuTH, HUDE. Is the HupsKA of the Jute Skivum stone = of the nurH race? 


I, see IN. 
IA, under IS. — IAM, see LAICIAM. 
1auLicr, Bracteate 92. Mansname, n. s. Answers to the N. |. JOLGErR. 


IAUDINI, under Ap. 


tH, Fonnds; EC, Kragehul, Lindholm; 1x, Gilton Sword; — 1. See 1c in Word-row, Vol. 2. — 
MIK, Gilton. Ac. s. ME. O. S. E. me, men, mec; O. Fris. mt; Ohg. mmm, mich. — us, Bingley. Dat. pl. 
To or for us. — us, Whitby. Ac. pl. us. See usa(o) under 1c in Word-row, Vol. 2. — usa, Bjdrketorp. 


Gen. pl. of -us, as in the oldest North-English (usa, ussa). See Word-row Vol. 2, under 1c, and tsa 


Sédermanland, in the section aRCHAIC MonuMENTS. — P, 943. Among 


(g. pl. of us) on the Asby stone, 
the West-Gotland writs now printed in ‘*Westergitlands Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift”, Part 1, 8vo. 
Lund 1869, (most of which are in Latin), one at p- 61, dated Morlanda, Dec. 29, 1407, has 1K; one 
at p. 62, dated Morlanda, Nov. 1, 1411, has EK (twice); and a third, same page, dated Bobergs Hiirad, 
Oct. 25, 1424, has sax. The later ones have Jax, 14K, 14c. — P. 944, line 10. I cannot find any 


Scandinavian-runic dual uKR; but oR, dat., is on the Rok stone. — P.945, For Vaxala read Vaksala. 


yce, Gilton Sword. — 1st s. pres. indicative, | rKy, EIK, enlarge, increase, add to. M. Goth. 


ECAN, ICAN, ICEAN, IECAN, YCAN, (now and then 


ga)aukan; O. N. E. Ecz, gincan, geecan; O. S. E. racan, 
with tip-ce); Scand. Runics (to judge from the p. part. AUKIN) aUKA; O. Scandian auka, OKIA; Swed. 
oka; Dan. daz; O. Fris. aKa; Ohg. aunnon. See zac in the Word-row, Vol. 2. — oc, Brough: x0, 
Brough. 28K, and. See text. 

IKKALACGC, IKR, see INGE, 


wp#N, Charnay. -— Dat.s. Mansname. We have the O. Engl. wpa, Ina, mwpr, the O. G. 10, &e. 


rT, under £FTHR. 
icinsuip, Thornhill. — \WWomans-name. Nom. sing. See the text. 


IGINcoNn, Stenstad. —- Proper name, g. s. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 946. I now agree with 


Bugge and Wimmer that it may be a womans-name, thus 1a’s-daughter or descendant. The oldest 


1. IGFLAD, tem. Thus, 


Scando-Gothie tungs give us the names 1G0, Icma, and others, including the O. 


comparing the M. G. feminines in 0(N), gen. ONS, we see two formations in olden Scandinavia; nom. 
o(N), gen. oN (8 elided), and o(N), gen. oR (UR), N elided and the s weakened to R. From weak feminines 
with vocalic ending we get the old Scandian gen. in -u. — Still we are never sure about these things, 
unless some epithet or adjective or pronoun &c. helps us. There are so many undoubted examples in 
runies of dialectic o for A and a for o, and other vowel-shades, that IcINGoN may be a gen. masc. 


Tl 


unt, Hoga. — N. s. Mansname. Has this anything to do with one or other of the runic 


Or has the weathered 


WAR, n. and ac. s., IUAUR, n. s., IUUR, n. 


mansnames AUAR, nl. AUARS, 


stone once had the O. N. # instead of m? 
ute, Lindholm. N. s. m. def., the-mu (to his foes), fierce, keen. See the text. — I now 


believe we have one remnant of the older, longer, form in Scandinavia in the N. I. ror-yrnasK. Fror- 


IFLASK, to make or think right eviL, to look upon as bad and dangerous, to shrink from, to avoid. — 


, EADULF YVELCHILD 


This epithet for a warrior is also fund in England. Thus about 970, under King Edg 


was under-king of part of Northumbria, from the Tees to the Firth of Forth. 
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ww, Freerslev. — Adv. (IN, AN, EN), but. 

iN. Prep. gov. dat. 1. — 1, Bracteate 92; Brough. 

[INGE, INeWE]. — 1nKI, Bracteate 83; ymca, Bracteate 84, Mansname. — 1Kr (= IkuR), Freerslev; 
Womans-name. See text. — Icincon, Stenstad. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2, and wins. In 
©. Eng. the mansname iNea is also found as INcA. See THLINGWU. — See ASPING, LAING, WARING A, — 


mKKALAccc, Brough. Mansname, nom, See text, and IuKc. 


InGLsK, Fonnas, — 


s. f. ENGLISH, an Englishwoman. See text. 

iorasti, Vishy. Mansname, nom. See text. 

ron, Freilaubersheim. — Nom. s. neut. A yours, child, son or daugliter. See the text. In the 
M. Goth. bits left to us, suNDA (yuNDA), fem., means only youTH, not @ youth. 

1s. — Vol. 2, p. 946. I agree with Prof. M. B. Richert that this relative (as, IS) is still left 


in Scandia in HVAR-ES-1, DER-ES-T (WHERE-AS, there-where, THERE-AS, there-where) for HVAR-ES, DER- 


with the false T added as in STRAX-1 (STRAIGHT), ELJES-T (ELSE), MEDELS-T, — This Is ( ER) is extinct 
in Scandinavia for HE, and only lived exceptionally as relative (4s. ER, who). — yolx, Charnay. Ac. s. f. 
This. — 14, Tune. Nom. pl. neuter, as in agreement with the nom. mase. and fem. If not, then nom. 


pl. masc. See Word-row, Vol. 2, under Ma, 

YSETAF, under SETA. 

2 1inepua, Veile. — Dat. s. Mansname. tTHmw 18-son (or of the 1s-clan). We have many 
names compounded with 1s, in our Scando-Gothic tungs, but I have not seen this one before. 

ur, West-Thorp; 110, Bracteate 42. — Nom. s. Mansname May be another form of rINv(R). 
In Scandinavian runics we have the mansname wr. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 

yuir, Osby. Prep. gov. ac. OVER, in memory of. 

IWKA, see under a. 


wxke, Brough. ? Ac. s. m. YOUNG, renewed. See text, and INGE. 


LACGC, see IKKALACGC. 
L&D (perhaps Lamm), Torvik. Nom. s. Mansname. See text. 
LatctaM, Brough. Ac. s. masc. LIC-HOME, flesh-cover, body. See text. 


-LAIKIR, see 


UATKIR. 
— N.s. Ls 


Denmark, LAw and Lawson in England, are still common. We have a hundred variations in documents, 


LAING, Fonna, ‘ 


-SON or -pDAUGHTER. See text. The names LAVE and LAWSEN in 


from LAGHO to LowE, &c., besides the frequent family-name Larne itself. 


L&M* (perhaps Laps), Torvik. Nom. s. Mansname. See text. 

L£-ORB(#). Vol. 2, p. 315, 857, 947. In West-Gotland Li-Arv is neuter. In England, the 
dialect of Whitby and its neighborhood has not only Lar and LEE but also LEEATHE. 

Leasxuwinee®, Vi Moss Buckle. — Mansname. Nom. Among the inferred patronymic marks 
or clanships collected by Kemble, is that of, the Leasineas in Lincolnshire. in Engl. 1, 468). 

Laucea, Bracteate 18. Dat. s. Mansname. There was an O. E. teowrca. — See LAWULOUC. 


LawuLoucea, Bracteate 19. Dat. Mansname. — See & 


LAUA, FOSLAU. 


LEUBWINI, see 


EUBWINI. — LEUGH, LEUWH. See under HLEIW®. 
Lic-BacUN, Crowle. Ac. s. n. A LIK-BEACON, corpse-pillar, grave-stone. See BEcuUN in Word- 
row. Vol, 2, and the new Thornhill Becun. 


[rice an]. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 948. — Levem, Skd-ding. Ac. n. Possibly belongs here. 


See under HLA&IWZ. 


— Chiefly found in N. I., where Lec is neut. while Leea and freca are fem. In 
Ohg. the gender (geLnGo) is not known. The Ska-ang form is probably neuter. The first vowel some- 
times became #, fY and 6. Here xv. 

LIHCK, see ACLIHCK. 

Lintaatwu, Bracteate 79. Dat. Womans-name. 


LIN. See BIRLNIo. The name BERLE still lives in Norway. — LoucmA, see LAWULOUCHA. 


tpn, Bracteate 80. If a contraction for Lipin, then p. part. n. s, m., LITHEN, gone, deceast. 


The verb (i1ma(N)) is common in our Scando-Gothic tungs. 
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LUL, Bracteate 70. N.s. Mansname. Common in O. E., LULL, LULLA, LULLE, and in O. G. LuLto, 


tuL, On a Norse Wiking-sword in Bergen Museum (date ab. 11th cent.) is the owner’s name in Roman 
letters, steel-wire inlay, HLUL. 


tupro, Dalby. — Nom. s. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2, under LUDR. 


M, see MUTE. 
ma&, Stentofte. — An eke-name, either Great, Mighty (see u. MAGAN) or perhaps a slurred form 


of the old noun for mew, Sea-gull (see HNmB-Mas above and in Word-row, Vol. 2. — { cannot see 


why this name should seem so strange, whether it signify greatness or swiftness. In his excellent treatise 


“On the Names, Surnames, and Nicnames of the Anglosaxons” (8vo, no date), J. M. Kemble says, at 
p- 20: ‘Whatever doubt may exist as to the meaning of Brorda, none can be entertained for a moment 
as to that of MUCEL: it is plainly and simply “The big man”. This familiar appellation was nevertheless 
that of a duke, probably of royal blood. he possessor of a size so enviable as to give him such a 
distinction among a race naturally large and strong, might pardonably be proud of his nicname; 


accordingly in the year 845 appears the signature Hgo Mucel dux consensi et subscripst. (Cod. Dipl. 


y 


Nos. 258, 261, 267, etc.) It is true that as this big prince could not write for himself, these 


natures only express the opinion entertained of him by his contemporaries, but they do unquestionably 


give the name by which he wa 


best known at court. It is indeed highly probable that A®delred, earl 
of the Gaini, for such he was, may not have known his own baptismal name: we certainly should not 
have known it but for the obliging gossip of Simeon, who, under the year 868, informs us that A‘lfred 
the king, “Uxorem accepit de Mercia, nobilem scilicet genere, filiam Afdelredi, Gainorum comitis, qui 
cognominabatur ab Anglis ‘Mucel”, eo quod erat corpore magnus et prudentia grandzevus.” 

“Similar qualities of mind or body probably gave the same name to another contemporary 
duke, to a contemporary thane (Cod. Dipl. Nos. 248, 245, 258, 261, 277, 292, 293, 294), and to the 
xvith bishop of Hereford: what their real names were it is impossible now to teli, but they all bore 
the distinctive niename of mucer, ‘The nicname muca borne by a duke in 822 (Flor. Wig. in anno) is 


similar, and probably of much the same meaning.” 


MS, see HNABM. 


MERGE, Gilton Sword, ady. MERRILY. O.S. Er murGE; Middle-Engl. merticue. — See Vol. 2, u. mart. 


MIRILHA, Veeblungsnes. — Dat. Mansname. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p.951. In Le Blant, Inser. 
Chrét. de la Gaule, 1, p- 108, fig. 33, one of the Lyonese stones bears the womans-name MEROLA 
(MEROLA CLARISSIMA FeMINA). In the list of Danish names in the York Gospels (beg. of 11th century), 


we have the compound MERLESWAIN 


mip, Vol. 2, p. 951. — Of course the German WIDER, WIEDER are really the same as wits, but 
they are now used in a different sense and wIeDER is an adverb. 

mopie, Vol. 2, p. 951. — For MopueR read MépuaR. 

MUND, MUNDR, see D&GMUND, SIHMYwNT, and Word-row, Vol. 2. — munpra, fem., see cUNIMUDIU. 

mut (= oT), Lindholm. Prep. ~ Against. 


mute. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 951, and Bracteate No. 75 in this volume. Besides mor in 


J 


Vasterbotten, Narike and Smaland, and mop in Halland, we have also the neut. MOTAN in the rpes 
dialect in Finland, all in the same meaning, die, stamp. Prof. Siive explains that Mord is Dalecarlian 
not Gotlandish, and means to mould, make with a mould. So mora still does in Smaland. — m (= or), 
Bracteate 75. — N. s. f. (2 or n.). MOT, stamp, mint, mint-house, coin. 


MUP, see PURMUD. 


Mansname. Answers to the Engl. nape, O.G. Nato, Napo. 


napa, Bracteate 73. — } 
Bracteate 24. — N. s. Mansname. We cannot be sure whether the endi 


NEDUYENG, 
-WING or -ING. 
NEG. — unnec, Franks Casket. — Prep. gov. dat. UN-NIGH, not near, far from. Otherwise is 


found in O. N. E. only as an adj., in O. S. E. as an adj. and an adverb. 
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ow 
“I 
(0.0) 


niyxz, Kragehul. — 3 s. pr. subj., or more likely infinitive. To Nec, bend, fall. See text, 


and Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 940, under HNac, 


NIT, NID, see UNITR. 
iu, Stentofte; nto, Buzew. — Dat. s. n. In the new, fresh. See Word-row, Vol. 2, u. Nawa, 
nuwiLn, Bracteate 80. — N.s.Mansname. Answers to the West-Gothic neuria, Old German 
niwito. In Scandinavian runics we have the name on the Kvamme stone, Norway, (ac. NULI, ? NULA in 
the nom,), should that be the word, for the tops of the runes here given as LI are damaged in Worm 
(Mon. p. 464). Prof. Bugge says (Aarb. f. N. O. 1871, p. 218) that the usual Scandian form would 


have been NY¥ut; this is the same as NULI, but in a somewhat younger shape. 


-ma@RIA, Thorshjerg Sword. — Nom.s. Womans-name. See text and Word-row, Vol. 2. 
Nopuincoa, Zune. — Nom. s. Womans-name. Answers to the O. G. female name NopiNes, if 


it should be found; Férstemann has only the mansname NODING, NOTHING, Kc. 


0, under on. 

oae, Vol. 2, p. 954. — This I now regard as 3 pers. past sing. and Iveco as 3rd pers. pl. 
past of the verb HauKua(N), to slay, hill, defeat, not of the verb ragHa(N) to hunt. See under wac, Vol. 2. 
I have since found several clear examples on very old Scandinavian-runic stones of this verb HAUKUA(N) 
for to drepe, hall, defeat. And the variations on the monuments are endless and remarkable, doubtless 
several side-forms being intermingled. 

oc, see under yce. — oEKI, Brough. Nom. s. Mansname. See text. — OH, see under [Acan]. 

otpa, Upsala. Probably womans-name, n. s. We have the Scandian-runic mansname ALt!; 


the O. Engl 


name ALDA, ALTA, 


LDA, ALDAN, LTAN, with the female-name atta; the O.G. aLpo, ALTo, &c. and the womans- 
&e 


on, Vol. 2, p. 955. — 0, Brough. In Kjobenhayns Diplomatarium, ed. O. Nielsen, I, 1, 1873, 


p. 42, an. 1415, is the form Pana. 


OD 


r, Vol. 2, p.954. — In Symeonis Dunelmensis Opera et Collectanea, Vol. 1, 8vo, (Surtees 
Soc., Lond. 1868), p. 148, 165, 219, we have the story of the ravages in Northumberland of a 
Scandinavian Seaking called ONALAFBALD, ONALAFBALL, OLAFBAL. He was a Pagan who swore by ‘‘Deos 
meos potentes, THOR et oTHAN”. This was about the middle of the 10th century, — The elder oLErrR 
is the modern Swedish onor; the mod. Sw. ELor may be the Old-Northern x-Leus (Ever-dear) as well 
as the early AILIFR. 

os, under ANS. 

ossk, Rémes-fell. N. s. Womans-name, Now nearly extinet in Scandinavia. It is the N. I. 
ésk, O. E. wtsc, Ohg. wunsc. In Mod. Engl. wish, the nasal is quite gone. In older Scandinavian 
dialects the N was sometimes sounded sometimes absent (WSK, OSC, OSC, ONSK, oNSK). In mod. Swedish, 
ONSKAN, it is fixt, as in mod. Danish, OnsKn. See the text. 

(o)pe(u), Fi 


ilaubersheim. G.s.f. Womans-name. The old Scando-Gothic patronymics AUDING, 
masc., (Scand.-runics AUPKI), and AupINGa, fem., are well-known. In case this should be the word on 
the Brooch, the fem. occurs here for the first time in Runics. aupiNc remained long in Denmark. In 
the Danish Museum is a large top-piece (oak) belonging to a large cupboard or wardrobe, given some 


years ago by the Danish Merchant L. J. Gron, Es 


and procured by him in Jutland. It bears, carved 
in large regular Roman letters: MARIA ODINGES. 1662. 


OPINKAR, under WODEN. — oD opua, under ap. 


ow1, Hngland. (Finger-ring). N.s. Mansname. — ow#-aut, Bracteates 51, 52. N.s. Mansname. 


OWLDU-DEW#A, under WULDU. 


pro, Yarm. Latin, for. 


raiRA, Brough. HRYRE, ruin, death. ? Dat. s. m. See text. 


RAISA. — RAIstI, reerslev; RISTI, O: 3s. p. RAISED, set up. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 960, 


u. RISTI. — A-R#RDE, Thornhill. 38 8, p. 4-REARED, 4-RAISED, uplifted, set (the grave-stone). See text. 
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RANINGE, Miincheberg. Nom. s. Mansname. Ranine is an O. E, and O. G. name, and still 
exists in Sweden pronounced and printed RANNIGER. 

RECS, Brough. 3 s. pres. REACHES, leads back, brings again. See text. 

RED, se@ EADRED. ; 

REUMWALUS, Vol. 2, p. 959, line 20. — For Stacious read Stacions. — Note‘? for Furniwall 
vead Furnivall. 

RHOALTR, under HRUDR, 

rueu, Vi Plane. — Gen. s. Womans-name, RUGA. RIG-R, masc., as the name taken by 
Heimdall, is well known. Férstemann hag only one instance of RIGA as a female name, in the compound 
Austriga, and this is not very old (11th century). In Scandinavian runics we have both RIK-R, masc., 
and oRIK-1A, fem., but we cannot always know whether in these names the K is intended to be sounded 
Kk or G. The mansname ORm@ksa, URMKIA, is a different word. 

RINGS, see TILMRINGS. — RISTI, under RAISA. 

rust, Vol. 2, p. 960; North-English parse, RAssp. — RNR, under RUN#. 

RO, Bjérketorp. Ac. s. f, Roo, rest. See Vol. 2, under rodv. There was also the English 
mansname ROO. 

ROAUL, under HRUDR. 

RUNE 
Word-row, Vol. 


As another example of the lingering use of the Runes in Denmark (before their partial revival after 


Freilaubersheim; RvUno, Einang. — Ac. pl. f. Rw staves, letters. See RUN@HA in 


2 


and the text to Freilaubersheim. See also GIN 


E-RUNEHA, GINO-RONOA. — P. 962. 


the publications of Worm, &c.), we may mention that the author of “Liber Donationum Monasterii 


b. Petri Nestved et Skov-kloster”, “Petrus Jacobi dictus sKrotp”, has in the preface, which was written 


in 1528, written this surname sKiotp in Runic letters. See Script. Rer. Dan., fol., vol. 4, p. 836, note b, — 
In a copy of H. Smith’s Legebog, Kobenhaffn 1557, now in the University Library Cheapinghaven, 
which has belonged to Niels Hans Christiansen Rask of Brendekilde in Fyn (grandfather of the great 


Danish linguist Rasmus Rask), who has written his name (spelt Rasch and Rask) in several places also 


in common letters — the owner has entered his full name on the first leaf IN RUN and these 


distinctively of an old local type quite independent of printed alphabets. The rune-words are (in his 
usual hand and ink): “NIELS HANS CHRISTIANSEN RASCH. BRENDKILDE, 1739.” — See @R-RNR. 

There is a charming far-back Angle-kin legend which throws great light on the ‘Ephesian 
letters” and Spells of our forefathers, their use of RUNES for MAGICAL purposes and English folk-lore as 
to SIGER-STONES — Stones for Victory and Life-Saving Amulets. It has been preserved to us by our 


Venerable Baeda (Eccles. Hist. Gentis Anglorum, Bk. 4, Ch. 22). The date of the event, the battle of 


Trent between Ecgfrith king of the Northumbrians and A®thelreed king of the Mercians, is A. D. 679. 


Beda himself, who says he heard the tale from one who had learned it from Imma’s own lips, died in 


735. The tradition is shortly as follows: 
In this great fight near the Trent fell Allfwini. brother of king Ecgfrith, and with him — as 
all supposed, one of his Thanes called Imma. Among other corpses, mighty and lowly, he lay on the 


he bound up his wounds and wandered 


field as dead for a day and a night. But thereafter reviving, 


to the foe seized him and took him to 


away in search of help and shelter. But soldiers belonging 


their chief. ° To him he stated, to avoid death, that he was a simple peasant, who had been attackt 
while carrying food to the army. ‘he captain had compassion, gave him aid and leechcraft, and at 
last saw he was healed. But then A®thelred’s “alderman” feared he would escape, and put him in 
bonds. It was in vain, Ever and anon the fetters fell away from him. — Now the cause was not far 
to seek, The thrall had a brother, hight Tunna, a priest, and abbot of a monastery in the place yet 


mR’, Hearing that Imma had perisht, he went ‘‘on bam wele” (among the 


called after him TUNNAC 


dead bodies) to find him, saw one so like it seemed to be he, carried the lyke to his ‘minster’, gave 


it honorable burial, and daily sang masses for the salvation of his soul. And every time he did so the 


gyves fell off and Imma was free. — The “gesib” (alderman, Count) wondered at this, and askt the 

prisoner why he could not keep him bound, and whether he had not mayhap some loosing-letters 

(‘‘literas solutorias”) on him, of which so many tales went, which thus ensured his liberty. Imma 
' This small hamlet has not yet been identified. 
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answered that he knew no such arts, but that his brother's mass-song doubtless was the cause. — At 
last his guards suspected Imma’s rank, and his lord assured him of safety if he would but speak the 
truth. So he concealed nothing. The chieftain said he had merited death, for all his nearest kinsmen 
had fallen in the fray. But he would not break his word, spared his life, and sold him to a certain 
Frisian in London. Here the same thing took place. No fetters would hold. At last his new master 
allowed him to depart, on promise to return or to send him ransom-money. He got the sum from 
Hlotheri king of Kent, whom he had once served, went to his brother, and heard from him how his 


daily prayers and mass-singing had saved him from slavery. 


Let us now examine the technical language employed. — Beeda’s original Latin is: ‘an forte 


LITERAS SOLUTORIAS, de qualibus fabule ferunt, apud se haberet, propter quas ligari non posset.” — Our 
illustrious Alfred (d. 901) translated Beeda’s History. It is the version of a master, with many additional 
and homely touches from one who knew his country and its traditions so well. Accordingly he thus 
expands the text. (Alfred’s Old-English rendering has been 3 times publisht; by Wheloc, Cambridge 


1643, folio, and Cambr. 1644, fol.; and by Smith, Cambridge, 1722. folio.) 


“hweeper he da alysendlican rime (Ms. B. “whether he the UNBINDING-MARKS (LOOSENING- 
rune) cube. and da stanas mic hine awritene RUNES) could (knew), and the WRITTEN-STONES had 
refde. be swylcum menn leas spell secg and with him, of which men loose spells (idle tales) tell, 
sprecap beet hine mon gebindan ne mihte.” saying that then no man may him (the bearer) bind. 


But we have yet more help rightly to understand the passage. Allfric, the learned and pious 


yriest and Bishop, died in 1006 as Archbishop of Canterbury. He wrote a number of valuable Sermons. 


n 1844—6 Benjamin Thorpe publisht in London 2 8yo volumes of these Homilies. One of these — 


“A hortatory Sermon on the efficacy of the Holy Mass” — (Vol. 2, p. 356—9) handles this very 
egend, which /Elfrie says he took direct from Beda. The passage in question is thus given. I add 


Thorpe’s version: 


“Da axode se ealderman pone heftling, hweeder “The ealdorman then asked the captive, whether 
1e durh drycreft odde durh runstafum his bendas through witchcraft or through RUNES he broke his 
tabreece.” bonds.” 

Thus, as we see, this national English tradition of RUNE-STAVES and RUNIC TALISMANS remained 


unchanged for 400 years. The “superstitiones characterum” mentioned in olden English works we 
cannot further identify. 


There is another instance of a RUNE-STONE as a boundary-mark in a Swedish Charter dated 


1287: “thedhan aff j RUNESTENEN theedhan j medhalstenen theedhan j hallina ouan vidh opHENS KYLDU.” 
Dipl. Svec. Vol. 2, p. 24. 


RuNGNO, Stentofte. Lords. — I look on this as 


the very old word, found chiefly only in the plural 


(here as nom. pl. neut.) or as an emphatic prefix, M. Goth. Racy, neut., N. Icel. rdeN, 
O. E. REG 


judge, counselor, but often also hero, chief, god. In many words of old eN is found as Nex. In all our 


N, neut. pl., 


n-, O. Sax. REGANO-, REGINU-, REGINO-, REGINI-, REGIN-. Its original meaning was jiwer, disposer, 


Scando-Gothic tungs we have a crowd of Proper Names formed from this word. 


RuNO, DBjérketorp. N. m. A (fellow-whisperer, fellow-talker), counselor, friend, comrade. 


O. Engl. nuna, N. I. ruxt; Ohg. garuno. 


sm, Lindholm. N.s.m. Pronoun; (sa), yon, that, the. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 966 under 


syom. — SxA, Stentofte; stu, Gyjevedal; N. pl. f. These (runes understood). 


— In case sapxr, Bracteate 93, mansname, nom., is to be divided s 


aii B&R, SEA-BEAR, 
See text. : 
gmap. — I have since seen a Danish family-name sora, still in use. There is also the Danish 


name SHDDE (and S#TTER). 


SEBHR, under S#. 


gac = sacerpoti, Yarm. Latin. Dat. s. Bishop. 


SELIG a, Berga. Probably a womans-name, nom. See east and Word-row, Vol. 2. 


? semana, Seude. Nom. s. (or ac. s.), Mans-name. 
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R&LU, Orstad. Nom. s. Mansname, N. I. sort. See Word-row, Vol. 2. It is also the 
English name SEARLE, SERLE, older 


RLO, SARLO. On an Old-English silver Sceatta, 6th or 7th century, 
(Kenyon’s ed. of Hawkins’ Silver Coins of England, London 1876, 8vo, p, 30, Pl3y No. 36) iss an 
Roman letters, the mansname SAROULOO. 


SAULE 


Bingley, Thornhill. — D. s. f. sour, ond, spirit. See Word-row, Vol. 2, pav63n 
cprR aa) anne ¢ = a 
SBEREDH, Thames fitting. — 3 s, pr. SPEIRETH, asks, requests, demands. O. S. E. spertan, 


SPIRIAN, SPORIAN, SPYRIAN; North English to spar, SPEIR, SPER, SPERE, spore; N. I. spyrsa; O. Sw. spyria, 


spoRJA; Dan. spore: O. Fr. spera; N. Sax. spORENn: 


PURIAN. Properly 1, to spore, follow a 


mark or foot-print; 2, to seek by following a trail; 3, to enquire by looking for foot-marks; 4, to 
enquire, look for, ask about, question; 5, to ask, request, desire, demand. Its common meaning now in 
the living dialects is No. 4. Like others, this word has had various shades of signification in our old 
talks. We have one such in King Alfred’s Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care (Early English Text 
Society, Part 1, ed. by H. Sweet, London 1871, 1 2h BNE ; 


“Her mon meg giet gesion hiora swed, ac | “Here man (we) may yet see their swathe 
we him ne cunnon #FTER-SPYRIGAN (Hatton Ms. (tracks), but we them cannot roLLow, for-that we 
AFTER-SPYRIGEAN|, fordem we habbad nu eegder have now lost both the weal (wealth) and the wisdom, 
forlaeten ge bone welan ge pone wisdom, fordampe for-that we would not to that spore (trace) with our 
we noldon to dem spore mid ure mode onlutan.” | mood (mind) on-lout (bend, incline). 


Here they saw the track, and could not therefore ASK AFTER it. A 


in in the same work, p. 76: 


“on deet sweed dara haligra singallice winnad “on (in) the swathe (spore) of the hallows 
to SPYRIANNE.” (saints) continually striveth to roLLow.” 
But this word has also been used in the sense of — ask — proclaim, publish. In a Ms. vol. 


of the York Manual, early 15th cent., we find: “hase bene spirrep thre solemne dayes in y° kirke.... 


bott 3itt as for y° more sekyrnes yet | spyrr y* Beynis [= publish the bans] off y® forsayde N and nN.” 


(See Manuale et Proces. ad us. insignis Eccles. Eboracen: 8vo, Surtees Soc., Durham 1875, p: XVI). 


scanomopu, Bracteate 74. N. Mansname. 


sk#R, Seeding. Mansname. Goes out, as not in O. N. runes. 
soa, Skirkind. Gen. s. Mansname. The name SKIpI, SKIDHE, is rare in olden Scandinavia. 
I have not yet found it in later runics or in Germany. As I suppose extinct in Scandinavia, it probably 


EGDA) signified the same as the O, E. scrE@pMAN, a SKITH-MAN, pinnace-man, seaman, sailor, wiking, 


GD, GD, SCEHD, SCEIGD, fem., Icel. scetp, fem., a trireme, light swift ship). In England we 


have the family names skippy and SKIDMORE, and the former was : sometimes used short for the 
latter. But it was common in Ireland, especially in Cork, Youghal and Kinsale. See Dr. R. Caulfield’s 
Council Book of Cork, 4to, Guilford, 1876, Council Book of Youghal, 1878, and Council Book of 
Kinsale, 4to, Guilford, 1879, under SKIDDY, SKIDDEY, SKYDDY, SKYDDIE, SKYDE. There was also a SkIppy's 


CASTLE at Cork. 


SEHSCUNEH, SKWLFS, under SIGI. 


Yarm; s Thornhill; sevrx, Thornhill; 


sera. — See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 965. — 


raised. 


SLE, under sx 


stazLuH, Kinneved. Apparently a mansname. Not before found in runics. We have crowds 
of side-forms in our old talks, but exactly the same name has not before been met with. See the text. 

sIGI, Osby. Ac. s. Common Scandian mansname. — sicuyor, Vol. 2, p. 965. “No Gothic 
st#ora is yet known. This has been pointed out by Holtzmann in Germania II, 448. Prof. Caspari in 


an old Parisian Ms. has found the place referred to, and the words are FROIA ARME; thus here spelt as 


pronounced, instead of FRAuJA aRMar.” Sophus Bugge. — sens-cunm, Bracteate 6. D. s. m. def. In my 
text, to the sIGE-KEEN, victorious. But I now prefer Zo the sax-xeEN, Sword-bold; O. E. sax, sex, N. 1. 
sax, Ohg. sax, a short sword, dagger. — siamywnt, Bracteate 5d. N. s, Mansname, = sieMUND, a well- 
known olden Scando-Gotbie name. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 966. — SkwLrs (= sIkwuLrs), /rcerslev. 


Gen. s. Mansname. See text. 
This (sien), pillar, minne-stone, Cross. 


sienum, Yarm. latin, Ac 
sma, Bracteate 92. Dat. s. Apparently the parish and district now spelt sem or 


SEEM near 
Ribe, in N. Jutland, Denmark. 
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six, Osby. Ac. s. m. (SIN), his. — sinar, Freersley. Gen. s. f. His. See text. 
syc , Krogstad. Mansname, d. s. To-swaty. See Word-row, Vol. 2. 
stuitrur(N), Vol. 2, p. 966. — In King Alfred's Old-English version of Gregory's Pastoral 


Care (Ed. H. Sweet, London 1872, 8vo) we have the older forms SEOLUFRE, SIOLOFRE, SIOLOFRES, SIOLUFRES, 
SYLOFR, SILOFR, with the intermediate vowel still left. 


u-smm, Whithy Comb. 3 s. pres. subj, may-oNn-smer, look on, watch over, bless. This USMz 
‘ I y 


is Old-N. 


changes the foregoing 0 to u, thus on-smm becomes u-smm. The olden sma (still North-English and 


Engl., which, with its surprising tendency to nasalize or lose the N, at the same time usually 


Scandinavian) and smau (still Scandian and English — smart — and als 


found in other tung: 


gave 


rise to hosts of words and meanings, continually differing in the various talks and many of them long 


since dead. Among these, the O. E. sma (ge-SMEAGAN, SMEAN, SMEAGEAN, Wc.) came to be used for to 
look sma after, to search sMA-LLY, narrowly and carefully, to watch minutely and sharply, hence to search, 


consider, meditate, examine, watch over, regard, bless, &c. The Scandian sma (sMA, forsmMA) came to 


have an unfriendly sense, look swazt at, contemn, despise, turn up one’s nose at, a meaning still common 


in Scandinavia. Our u-sma seemingly here governs an ace. We still have SMILE, SMI-LE, SMA-LE, SMALL-LAUGH, 

smuH&, Kragehul. Ac. s. m. (SMOOGER), thro-darter, penetrater. See text. 

stain, Freerslev; sta(N)=, Gommor; stun, Osby. Acc. s. m. — stamnaR, Refsal. Nom. pl. 
stoNE, minne-pillar. See pap-sTan, HALSTUN, and Word-row, Vol. 2. 

swip (or swipa), See BERHTSUIDE, IGILsuID, — sumKs, Kallerup. Gen. s. Mansname, swWITHR’s-SoN. 
I agree with Bugge that it is better to take this word as a Patronymic (summmNe) than as an adjective 
(Sage, Wise, &c.). See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 348, 344, 969. — A HERMAN SWITHING (spelt HERMAND 
switrHine), Burgomaster of Visby in Gotland anno 1342, is mentioned by Strelow (Cronica Guthilandorum, 
4to, Kiobinghaffn 1633, p.161). — A P. N. SvINNING is congratulated in the Cheapinghaven paper “Dags- 


telegrafen” for May 12, 1872, as having gained a prize in the Lottery. 


tan, Bracteate 94 Mansname, n. s. See text. 


TEEN, under TINE. 


in Word-row, Vol. 2, and mm. This 


» TIALLING. — T&LINGWU, Bracteate 91. Dat. of the womans-name THLINGWA. 


TALLWE, Bracteate 9. N. s. Mansname. — See T#LINC 


TELING is the present Fr 


TAN. — TENAES, TENES, Byacteate 75. Gen. Mansname. Of TEN, DE 


, DANE. 


tawon, Bracteate 27. N. s. Mansname. We have an QO. E. mansname only found as yet in 


the gen., Tz 
te, Bracteates 25, 59. 2 s. imperative. TEE, favor, bless, help, guard. See the Word-row, 


Vol. 2, p. 970. This meaning, so common in olden days, still subsists in Iceland: ‘en ekki TJApI 


Gudmundi ad klifa & pvi", but i did not were Gudmund to harp upon that. (J. Th. Thoroddsen, Piltur 
og Stilka. 2 utg. Reykjavik 1867, p. 170). In the Alexanders Saga alone, where it often occurs in 


the same sense, there are 8 different forms, TIA, TIOA and TOIA: 


under TAN. 


tit, Bracteate 46. N.s.Mansname. See ELT and TALLWE. — TILARINGS, Kovel, n. s. Mansname. 


wimp, Brough. TEEMED, brought forth, born. Past p. nom. s, fem. See text. 


mnz, Tanum. N. s. m. — THEN, Hoga. Ac, s. m. TINE, grave-pillar, funeral beacon. See 
Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 971, under Tina. 
I 


tyo, Lhames Fitting. 0. See to in the Word-row, Vol. 2. See under pe. 


tismce, Bracteate 78. N. s. Mansname. See tu in Word-row, Vol. 2. As I take it, from TI 
(tu, &c. the God of tun’s-day) and sace (the Q. E. seca, Mid. E. sec, seac, seccr, N. I. secer, O. Sax. 
sEGe) properly a SAYER, messenger, servant, then @ man in general. 

mipas, Vi Moss. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 971. — There is a still living Danish family-name 
TITHE (and TIDE and THIDE), and this is the Norse name TIDE and the English name TIDE, TYDE. 


tiwitaz, Bracteate 32. Dat. s. Mansname. Férstemann has the mansname Ti 


EVIT, TEUIT, THEVIT. 
See Word-row, Vol. 2, u. wire. — verv is still a Danish family-name. See Word-row, Vol. 2, u. wxTTH. 
trumBeREHcT, Yarm. Dat. s. Mansname. Several Anglic names begin with TRUM, strong, strength, 


and very many end with Bernt, bright. See text. The Norwegian archeologist A. Lorange, Keeper of 
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the Bergen Museum, has lately found 6 wi ing-swords, dug-up in Norway, bearing the name of the 


Sword-smith inlaid with steel wire, vLPBERHET, an antique form of (W)ULFBRIGHT. 
TUHZ, see D&H 


‘UH A. 
tua, Stentofte. Dat. 


n. TUME, TOME, TOOM, open space, empty room, chamber, leisure, free 


time, quiet, rest. ‘N. I. rom. Has various side-forms in the Scando-Gothic tungs. 


spa, Balkemark. A well-known old Scandinavian mansname is TUNO, TUNE, TYNE, TYNNE. In 


T 


runies we have a TUNA, fem., and a doubtful runutrr, as well as BA-ULF (ac.). Famous is the Old-Engl. 


mansname BEAWA, BEAW, BEO, the son of the mythical scenpwa, SCELDWEA, SCYLD, who was SCEAFING (the 


son of scear), This name, also found as BEOWE, BEOHHA, BEFPH, BEFPHA, BEU, BEUU, was likewise borne 


by common men in Old-Engl. tim 


Thus a BEowA signs a Charter of king Nunna of Sussex about 


A. D. 725 (Kemble, Charters, Vol. 5, p- 44), and we had in England such old place-names as 


BEOWHAN-HAM, &c. BEW is still an English name, as BEWE is still a Swedish name. This BEAW, BEOW, 


BEO, &c. answers to the BEAF, BIAF, BIA’R, BAU’R of the Scandinavian Langfedgartal and the Prose-Edda 
Preface, and we have also the old Icelandic mansnames BA-REKR and BIALFI (also BiotFr); the O. Icel. 
mansname BE-OLF of the Landnamabék (part 4 ch. 6) had a son {s-énrr. In Sweden we have such 


place-names as BJUFSTORP, BsUFSGARD. In the Diplom. Nory. we frequently meet the mansname BYUFF, 


BIUFUER, BIU, &c., and in printed and unprinted 0. Norse documents BywFF WLEFSSON, BEWULFSSON, 


BYUFFSSON, BIUF 


N, Blursporrer. Thus the O. E. BeowvuLr is paralleled by the Runic Bautr, the O, I. 
BEOLF and the middle-age Norse BYWFF-WLF, BE-WULF (or BEW-ULF). The Baovutr at Fulde anno 782 
Forstemann thinks may have been an Englishman. So was probably the BowuLrus abbot of Fulda 
S0—802. 


Grimm's strange derivation = BEE-wotr, the Woodpecker, Picus, is now generally given up. 
Better, but still to be rejected, is Kemble’s = Boo-wotr (Boo to till, cultivate), a God of Husbandry. — 
The English names towN, TOWNE, TOON and ToYNE are common, and there are many beginning with 


NBA here before us, a little twisted? 


town, &c. But is not the English name toyNpee the 1 


I have just seen (Dec. 1873) in the Atheneum for Noy. 15, 1873, p- 651, that our learned 


English scholar Mr. Henry Sweet has suggested that the Old-English seo-worr — by comparison with 
Ceedmon’s BEO-HATA as applied to Moses leading the Israelites — means the Bear. This | think very 
improbable, and I am not aware of any such kenning in all the North as Bee-wolf for Bear. — As | 
take BEAWA or BEO-WULF to be one and the same, the BATTLER, WAR-HERO, so | take BEO-HATA to mean 
BATTLE-CRIER, WAR-HERALD, = Army-leader, Folk-hero, in like manner as HILDE-CALLA means HILDE-CALLER, 
FIGHT-HERALD. I would therefore translate Ceedmon’s (1. 2, sec. 46, p. 193, ed. Thorpe): 

A-hleop ba for heledum Leapt then fore the legions 

hilde-calla, ther lordly war-herald, 

bald beo-hata the bold battle-crier 

bord up-ahof. his board (= shield) uplift. 


Old-Engl. names beginning with TuN are common. Thus TUNNA, TUNBALD, TUNBERHT, TUNFRITH, 
TUNGILS, TUNLAF, TUNNOC, TUNRED, TUNWALD, TUNWOLDA (fem.), TUNWULF, &c, — In my copy of Holberg’s 
Peder Paars, 4to, 2nd ed., Kiobenhavn 1794, one of the former owners has written and stampt on the 
title-page his name, M. THoNBoB, which I suppose is TuN-Bo. There are also names from TUN a Ton, barrel. 

I belieye this BA, BEAW, BEOW, BEO, which has been so variously interpreted, means kemp, helt, 
hero, war, battle. So in the list of Danish names in the York Gospels (beginning of 11th century) is 
BARAD, which I take to be BA-RAp, War-councilor. 

Our common old mansname Bo, BOO, BU, Bow, &c. is usually drawn from BUAN, to bide, dwell, 


which is not unlikely. Sometimes this will give no characteristic meaning. In such cases this name 
(the modern German Bow, Bow) may be the above BA, BEA, BEO, &c. — Another Bo, used in compound 
names, is doubtless = home. There is a still living Danish name BOwiNe, BOyING. 


ansname, 


tvto, Bracteate 65. Nom. s 
N. s. Mansname. There is a Scandinavian-runic mansname puxp. An 
&e. 


is also a common Scandinavian and English place-name, pverrT, f., DyEITI, neut., (from PwITAN, to cut, 


tweD, Bracteate 3. 


O. Swed, mansname is TWESSON, presupposing a TWED. This TWED, TVETA, THVETA, THWAITE, THWAITES 


chop), a cut-off piece of land, a paddock and its cottage. Hence a personal-name, especially in Den- 


mark and England, TVmDE, TVEDE; THWAITE, TWAIT, THWAITES. 
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DHICT, see UPAICT. 
pea, Bratsberg. Nom.s. Womans-name. We have the O. G. female name pats. In Dipl. 
Svec. 2, 518 is the mansname THaLUOND Hydinson. 


DE, THE, see Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 973. — D&R, Thornhill. Dat. sing. fem. THE. — DPANSI, 


Osby. Ac. s. masc. THIS, — vist, Freerslev. Ac. pl. fem. THE 
, Valsfjord, Dat. s. Mansname. A tTHEow, thrall. This 


SE. 


pe, Vi Moss Plane, Nom. s.; DEV 


A 


word, originally signifying youth, stripling, — then servant, work-lad, — then thrall, bondman, slave, 


is well known. It is the M.G. nus, gen., piwis, m., vw, f. Old-Swed. and Old-Gotlandic py; O. Engl. 


PEOWA, DIOWA, DEA, DEOW, DEAW, PEO, DY, m.; PEOWENE, DINA, DEOWEN, DEOWE, DIOWA, DIUWA, PIWA, DIUA, PIO, 


DIOR, PIOEN, piwenr, f, O. Sax. THIUUA, THIUI, THIUU, THIU, THI, f. N. Icel. vy’r, m. vy, f. Bugge (To 
nyfundne norske R. I. p.10) points out the form pr in the endings of N. I. proper names. O. Germ. 
THIU, DIO, DEO, DI, DE, m., DIWA, THIU, DIU, f. So we have such names as O. E. onGEN-bEOW, N. I. anean- 


tyr, O. G. ANGAN-DEO, and many mo. See ISINGDAA, OWLPU-DEWAIA. —- On very old English Coins there 


are names of Moneyers, variously spelt, perhaps connected with this word. All of them, if so, still 


have the nom. sing. in -s. The names are: pES, and the compounds AGAR-DES, ALDA-TES and GADA-' 


piwByo-FuNDR, Frederiksberg. Nom. s. m. THIEF-FIND, Thief-findi the finding out a thief. 


Both words common in all our dialects. 
pornr, Vol. 2, p. 976. In the Old South English we have also the word THORN in the shape 


pyRNE, See the 8th century Vocabulary in Wright’s Vocabularies, Vol. 2, London 1873, 8vo, p. 106. 


prut, Vol. 2, p. 976. This pRu, so fixt in Old-English, holds its ground also in Early English. Thus: 
for efterban pet be mon bid dead me leid for afterthat that the man beeth dead, men lay 
pene licome in pere pRUH. the licam (body) in the THRUH. 


Old (read Early) English Homilies, &c., ed. by R. Morris, 8vo, Vol. 1, London 1867, p. 51. 
Barly English Text Society. 

pur, name of the God (puNoR), worshipt on THURSDAY; but also a mansname. See Word-row, 
Vol. 2, p. 976. Add, at p. 978, that the Parish Register of Luddenham, near Faversham, mentions 


the death of Thomas THUNDER in 1712 and of his wife Joan THUNDER in 1718. See Notes and Queries, 


May 23, 1868, p. 478. — buRMUD, Sebé. Mansname, n. s. See text. 
UGH, under UGIS. — UK, under HIEAWAN. 
ues, Kragehul. Gen. s. m. The ue, ouc, terrible, fierce; as noun = yec(R), = (W)ODEN, the 


Kragelul. As adj. dat. s. m. def. the ue, ou, fierce. See text, 

uttyo, Monnds. G. s. womans-name. See text. 

unpoxu, West-Thorp. Womans-name, dat. See Word-row. With regard to the N, in the 
list of Danish names in the York Gospels from the beginning of the 11th century, we have also UNBAIN 


(porcetel unbain), the later Scandinavian UBemN(N). I publisht the above list from the York Gospels in 


“Blandinger”, printed by ‘“Universitets-. ubileeets Danske Samfund”, 8vo, Kobenhayn 1881, pp. 60—66: 


“En Yorkshire-Liste over dansk-engelske Mandsnaune fra det 11. Aarhundrede.” 


unpa, Bracteate 82. As this piece is only a fragment, we cannot know whether any letters 


went before or followed after. Probably a Proper Name, either complete in itself or, as is more likely, 


some letters having gone before (f. i. CUNIMUNDA, sIcimMuNDA, Xc.). There is an QO. G. mansname UNDO, 


and a womans-name uNDA, but I have not found this name either in O. Engl, or O. Scand. monuments. 


unite, Freerslev. N. s. mansname. See text. Is still not uncommon in England as UNETT. 


UNNA(N). — To uN, give, grant, &c. This verb is found in most of the Scando-Gothic tun 
the M. G. excepted. — ann, 3 s. pr. Bracteates 24, Y 
UNNEG, under NEG. — USA, under Ic. 


up, Charnay. N.s. A well-known olden mansname, as well as its fem. UbA and its side-form 
unN or uN, QO. E. ups, Ohg. upo, in Scand. Runics up masc., upA fem, — See upmR, in Word-row, Vol. 2. 
upmict, Sealand. N. s. f. Disfavor, unluck, a bad throw at dice &c. (= Bap). There have 
been many forms of this substantive, some of which have come down to our times. Thus N. I. 6p6KK, 


f, disfavor, anger, disapprobation; OpOKKI, UPOKKI, m. grudge, secret hate, enmity, discontent, unpleasant- 
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yhtfulness. O,. Swed. OTHUKKI, OTHOKKI, m. 


ness; UPEKT, UPEKKT, f. discontent, displeasure, animosity, fri 


unthankfulness; OTHYKKIA, OTHOKKIA, unthanktulness, anger, rage. Q. Dan. UTYKKE, displeasure, discontent, anger. 


UA, — See HLUA, ELWO, ObUA, in case these names are to be so divided. 


WALD. — ALUWwaLuUDO, Whitby Comb. — N. s. m. def., the ALL-WALD, ALL-WIELDING, Almighty, 
omnipotent, in O. E. also spelt arwaLDa, ALLWALDA, ALWEALDA, EALWALDA, EALWEALDA, &c., but here found 
in a shape far more forn and venerable, the atu for at and waLupo for WALDA being costly archaisms. 
Nearly parallel is the N. J. annvanpr, a king, prince. The O. Saxon has aLauvatpo, and the O. Germ. 
ALEUUALTO, ALUUALTO. — See KUNUELTS, OLWFWOLDU, RHOXLTR. 

uzLYE, Bracteate 57. Ac. s. m. WEAL, success, victory. 

UANEBEREH, Varnum. Mansname, n. s. See the text, Vol. 3, and the Word-row, Vol. 2. 


WANNBERG, WENNBERG, WENNEBERG is still a Swedish name. 


WERINGHA, Lorvik. Dat. s. Mansname. 


ee text. 


was, Fonnas. 


See text and Word-row, Vol. 2, p, 981. — wxrre, under miwirm. 


uymyYLuL, Bracteate 24. Mansname. 


— uw, Bracteate 57. Ac. s. neut. wic, war, fight, battle. lL look upon this word as 


= uiev, the -u being the antique accusative-singular ending, which we might well expect on a piece 


from the 5th or 6th century. The slurring of the G in certain situations in our old tung 


especially 


before vocalic endings (as here -v) is well known. See K. Gislason, Oldnordisk Formlere, S8vo, Kjoben- 
havn 1858, Part 1 (all publisht), p. 26, 27. Of the gender here we are not absolutely certain, it 
differed so widely in former times. Thus M. Goth. wicays, m., but warnyo, f.; N. I. vie, vier, both n.; 
0. E. wic, m. and n.; O.S. cure, vurc, ‘m.; O. Swed. vieu, n.; O. Fr. wic; Ohg. vvie, uvic, vUIK, UUICH, 
m. and n. (with an ace. pl. vuiea). — wi, Avagehul. In the compound wiyu-piei(e) of the Kragehul 
Moss the v may be an old fem, genitive, or perhaps the connecting vowel. This wivu-siai(@) is probably 
dat. or locative s, m., in his wie-pmye, on his War-bed, Camp. See pict, and the text. — See 


HHLEZADUUIGH, HLYDWYG. 


WILI. See ALTE-UILEA, GISLIONG-WILI. — WIN, under WINI. 


WINGS. See INGE, MWSyOUINGI and (? N&PUYANG). 


WIN, See #LEUBWINI, #LEWINE, ALWIN, BERCHTVINI, EDELWINI, IAUDINI, ONSWINI. — WINI, pleasant 
mead, See BIRKOINUM. 


wis(s), Valloby. Mansname, nom, Common in old Scando-Gothie times as now, for it is our 


wise. Ohg. 


O. E. wis. We have it in compounds in Scandinavian-runics as UISO, UIS. — UI 


Bracteate 57. s.m. A Leader, Captain, Guide, Chief. Our O. E. wisa, N. L vist. In Scandian 


Runics we have both vist and visr. — wIs Gilton Sword, 2 s. imperat. of to (WEISE, WISE, WISS, WISSE, 


wysk, now obsolete or provincial, show, point, move, bare, brandish, &c. OQ. S. E. (ge)wisay, wWISIAN, 
wissiaN; N. I. and Sw. visa; Dan. vise; O. Fr. wisa; O. S. UvISAN, UUISEAN, UUISIAN; Ohg. vUISSAN, 
kavuisan, — See Vol. 2, Wordroll, under wirat. 


WITH, under Tiwit®. — vulv, under UIGa. 


Mansname, nom, sing., a shortened form of wiwiLIN, one of the many 


wiwiLn, Veeblungs 
name-derivatives in -IN (which often became -1NG) occurring in our olden talks. But it early became 
scarce, and as far as | know is now no longer in use. The simplex, wiwit, was very common, and is 


still borne by many families (in various spellings) in Scandinavia and England, &e. — O. Engl. vurBeL, 


WiPEL, WIFEL, UUIUEL; also wirminc. The modern English name is wiriLL, wyvinte. As we have the 


name WIwiL not only in itself (in the middle-age as wivitt, &c.), but also in such stead-names as 


WIVELSCOMB, and WIFLESTORP, wiuLEstore (in Domesday Book), in the middle-age WYVELESTHORP, WYLES- 


THORP, WILSTHORP, &c.!, now WILSTHORPE, so we have a derivative WIWELIN or WIWELING in a Rogerus de 


WIFLINGTON about 1252, and a Patricius de wyvezineron in the year 1310*. — N. I. vem, VIFILL; 
VIFLINGR, a name of Odin. — In Norway VIFILSSTADA, now VIVESTAD, VIFLASTADIR, now VISTER. — In Sweden 
2 WIWELSTADHA, in Smaland, oceurs as late as 14113 — Dan. vivitp, wivet, still common, and in Slesvig 
1 The Survey of the County of York, taken by John de Kirkby, &c., 8yo, Durham 1867. (Surtees Society, Vol. 49). 
2 The Inventories ..... of Jarrow and Monk-Wearmouth, 8yo, Durham 1854 (Surtees Soc., Vol. 29), p. 3. — Archbishop 
Gray's Register. Id. id. Vol. 56), p. 266. 


B Skandinayien under Unionstiden, 8yo, Stockholm 1867, p. 147. 


Styfle. 
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VILSBEK for WIULSBHC, VIWELSBEK. In my bookhoard is a copy of ‘Alexander Magnus, Det ir, En Nye 


Kronicke Om Kong Alexander den Store”, in Danish by Johan Sylvius of Haderslev. 8vo, Kiobenhaffn 


1664. Two former owners have written their names inside the binding. The oldest of these is 


“H, I, WIBLINGEN, d. 7 Aug. 1747”. — O. Fris. vivet. — O. Germ. VIBILIUS, VIBILO, WIBIL, WIFIL, VIPPILO. 
n Switzerland is a WIWELESBURG, WIBELIN. — In Norway the name wiwmiN must have lingered on for a 


ong time. In Dipl. Norv., Vol. 2, p. 453, an. 1408, we have “j Viflene hagaan”, and in 1498 (Dipl. 
Nory., Vol. 3, p. 780) is the place-name ‘Weefflene”. 

Since the above was written I have found this name (urrtL) for the first time on a stone 
saring the later runes. See pmcdrps, Gotland, in the section Archaic Monuments. 


Wiyv, under UIG 


[wopan]. See Vol. 2, p. 983. — vopy, Bracteate 59. Nom. s. Among other old Jutlandish 


forms for the name of this God are also vorN and vogn. — opinKar, Eidsberg. Mansname, nom. sing. 
See text. This name was also borne (OTHENGAR, ODINGEIR, &c.) at the end of the 10th century and in 
the 11th by Bishops of Slesvig, Odense and Ribe. We afterwards meet it in various parts of Denmark 


in the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. But it was also borne by moneyers in the 11th yearhundred 


under Hardeknut, Magnus the Good and Sven Estridson, on coins struck in Lund, Odense and Roskilde. 
There was also a London minter of that name under Hardeknut. Thus it more especially belonged to 
Denmark. — See (if I am right in my reading) the kenning for (w)oDEN on the Tjursaker stone, p. 344 
above, SAXSE-TUNDR, the-sax-LorD, Sword-Cuptain. See the Note p. 344. 

woLk, Brough. WALKT, went. 3 s. p. See text. 


VOMIA, see AIVOMIA. 


WONEWYO, see WINIWONZWyo. WoN is a wellknown 0. E. name, mase., but I have not seen this 


fem. form before. 


wor, Brough. Nom. s. m. WHOOP, cry, WEEPING, tears. See text. 


) 


eyavel, Vn st) 


wormHto, &c. See Vol. 2, p.984. — A 7th variant (tho, except the TH and w, not in runes 


is on the stone Sun-dial (date about 1048) at Edstone near Pickering in Yorkshire, Ex 


given by Hibner, in his Inscriptiones Britanniz Christianae, 4to, Berolini & Londini 1876, p. 66, engraved 
from a careful drawing by the Rev. D. H. Haigh. Since then, it has been re-publisht by Mr. Haigh 
himself in his most valuable paper (illustrated with many engravings). “Yorkshire Dials”, in “The 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Journal”, 8vo, Parts 17, 18, London 1879. See Pl. 1, and 


p. 146, 157. 
ORLOGIUM VIATORUM. HOROLOGE (sun- dial) Of-WAYFARERS. 


+ LOPAN ME WROHTEA, LOTHAN ME WROUGHT (made). 


An 8th (non-runic, save the w) form occurs in the lately found Knife, inlaid with silver and 


brass, supposed by Mr. Evans to be from the 9th century. See it (woRTE) above, p. 160. — The 
wroute on the Kirkdale Sun-dial (Vol. 2, p. 984) is a 9th variety of spelling. The usual Old-English 
Ms. form is worHT#, but we have also WORUHTE. 

[wriran]. See Word-row, Vol. 2. — wraer, Freilaubersheim. 3 s. p. wrote, inscribed. In 


O. N. E. we have oreR-wurit, epistola, and IN-WwuRITT WRITE is still 


A, gen. pl., inscriptionis, — 
pronounced yreer in Aberdeenshire. 

(w)uco, Stentofte. So may the (1)ueo of the Stentofte stone possibly be redd; 3 pl. p. wooc. 
routed, slew. 

wutr. See Word-row, Vol. 2, p. 986, and NIWULU, ZNWLL, CADVLES, HARIWULFS, HEDUWOLZFA, 
HERIWOLHFA, ROAUL, 


uLuU. — wii, Franks Casket; wuiria, Istaby. Nom. s. fem. She-wolf. See 
HYERUWULZEIA. — The tomb of cisurr, Duke of Lombardy (died in 611) was found in 1874. On the 
stone slab which covered it was the name GISUL. 

[wuLpu]. — owLpu-pewaa, Thorsbjerg Sword. Dat. s. Mansname. woL or WoL was frequently 
written (and doubtless sounded) own, &c., in olden days. This wunpu is of excessive Scando-Gothic 
antiquity, and meant Might, God, Glory. We have it in M. Goth. wuxpus, m., glory, wuxprs, f., value; 
QO. E. wunpor, wuxpur, n., glory; O. G. wunpar, glory. Doubtless the same as the Scandinavian God 
ULLR, ULL. In Scandinavian-runics it appears as ULpI, 1ULDKIR. Several old Scando-Gothic names begin 


with WULDAR, WULDE, WULTE, &c., but I have not before seen this particular compound. 


Y, under 1. 


TS WORD EAOvAR 1, 


Whee: the reader may the better grasp all the linguistic teachings handed over to us in these 


precious Scando-Anglic runic remains — the oldest we have of our noble Northern mother-tung in its 


9 


wide-spread local talks —, I have thought it best to gather together the whole word-stuff in 3 separate 


2 


s at the end of Vols 2 and 8. In the vocables here 


groups. For further details see the Word-l 
given some errors may hereafter be found, for I have repeatedly said that my work is only tentative. 
We must modestly creep slowly on. Every fresh runic piece helps us to amend, in one direction or 
another. But still, whatever the shortcomings, I think and hope that in general my readings will be 
found substantially correct, and consequently that we may use with some confidence at least most of 
the considerable number of words here before us. A few years back, not even an enthusiast could 


have dreamed of getting half so many. 


g 
All this, however, is on one condition, my being right in my main stand, that the Old-Northern 


Scandinavia has long ago decided 


rune-staye Y is a vowel, and this vowel 4. An opposing school in 
(of course at once, and without appeal, and in the name of what it calls “High Science”), that this Y¥ 
is a consonant and this consonant -R, end-r, the falling -r of a word, or of a syllable in a word where 
it is not a part of the root. — The difference is immense, revolutionizes everything. In fact so serious 
a discrepancy could only arise in the infancy of this little-studied Old-Northern Rune-lore, when the 
material was so comparatively slender, and the few monuments 


gave scarcely any acknowledged formulas. 


As fresh inscriptions continue to come in, we are better and better able to see our way. Within the 
last score years or so the number of these pieces has been nearly doubled. So I think we ought now 
to be able to decide this cardinal question, one way or the other. Let us then take the general out- 
come of what we this moment have. 


But in so doing let us remember, that the only honest and solid Philology is that which is 


Analagous and Comparative and Comprehensive, everywhere following racts. If this be admitted, we 


must also bear in mind the hundreds of olden overgang Scando-Gothic dialects which have left no 
written trace behind them, but which have in many ways led up to those which have; — and the 
endless changes local speech has undergone even in the same landscape; — and the equal right of any 
and every Runic or Romanlettered piece, stone or metal or wood or parchment, to represent what was 
then and there spoken, as well as the later skinbooks in a partiy fixt and schooled book-tung. But even 


these latter, as drawn out in Grammars, are largely falsified, scarce older or later forms being usually 


past over and the paradigms showing only the “vulgar” forms, while the words are often corrupted and 
“systematized by the editor” so as to destroy unwelcome peculiarities, sometimes the whole being what 
is called a ‘normal text”, — that is, wastepaper.' 

The influence of time also, as well as of place, must be considered, for time will bring language 


in one district to the same worn standard as much earlier but very rapid development in another. And 


in general 100 years will largely alter an “uncultivated” unfixt dialect in its grammar and genders and 


syntax and word-hoard, and in the meanings of those expressions which are not driven out by others. 


Soc. 


1 See my remarks hereon in the paper ‘On the Dialect of the First Book printed in Swedish”, in Nova Acta Reg, 


Sc. Ups. Ser. 3, Vol. 10, part 2, 4to. Upsala 1879 
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How much more will this be the case in the lapse of 500 or 1000 or 1500 years? Such epochs 
materially re-create a language. In England, helpt by runes, we can follow the course of our mother- 


tung for nearly 1500 winters. Hence we can see the enormous developments from Old to Early 


English, and so to Middle and Later and Present English, — more or less in many things 5 speech- 
systems —, locally modified by scores of shire-talks, for convenience crusht into 3, the Southern, the 


Midland and the Northern, the last further influenced by the mighty flood of wiking-settlers in the 9th 


and 10th centuries. So far therefore from the watchword of Modern Philology, ‘Unity and Iron Laws”, 


we must largely build on very different TRUTHS, — “Variety and endless Caprice”, as all Nature thro. 
But to return. Assuming Y to be -R; even in the hands of great linguists the tem has 


ended in this: most of these remains are unreadable, or only partly translatable with the aid of desperate 
archaisms or unknown constructions, giving meanings to say the least strange and paradoxical; or they 
are contractions; or else they are written in an unknown tung invented by the rune-cutter; or else they 
are magic. One must have the Gloves of Thunor to hold fast and doom a Salmon-Léké school which 
is helpt by loop-holes like these! — But the doctrine also says that in this olden time — say the 
first 700 years after Christ — the characteristic nominative-ending of Scandinavia was -R. Some of 
these epigraphs are much older than Meso-Gothic, with its exceptionally frequent and favorite -s, 
This nom. -s, (also common in forn Classical dialects), in Scandinavia as elsewhere eventually passes 
into -R, and then (Iceland excepted) falls away altogether in the Scandian tungs. But it (and not -R) 
holds on here and there in the oldest Northern runics, which show 3 nominatives in -s in the sing. 


and 1 in the plural, and it also survives locally in a score or two pieces bearing Scandinavian or 


-R. 


later runes, down to the Christian age. The nom. mark was therefore of old still often -s, but neu 
How then could the later -R be the old and primitive Old-Northern characteristic? As nom. and ac. pl. 
ending also, this -s is largely vocalized and falls away in most of the oldest Scandian runics and 
parchments; afterwards when this plural consonant revives, the later -R for the older -s in plurals 


becomes organic in Scandinavia, where, Danish excepted which has no -R in some classes, the common 


plural mark becomes usually -R. — In the same way, we have in Scandinavia in the oldest runics 


and yellums such words as IS (our Is, 8 s. pr. and our As, who or which), and was, UAs (our WAS, 


3s. p.). But they also soon get the weaker sound, IR, ER, WAR, VAR, as in some English shires, But 


this ancient Y must not be and therefore is not 4. What then are we to do with the O. N. runic 
words actually containing it? Nothing is easier. Where it stands alone, and is therefore an independent 
word or else the first letter of a word, it is simply ignored. Where it occurs in the beginning or middle 
of a word.(as in ACEDHN, AH, ASPING; FADUR, INOFASTI, LAING, LAU, TIDAS), its existence is denied, however 


plainly it may stand; or else all the letters are pronounced contractions; should all this be impossible, 


es 


hen the whole is declared to be magic, a “magical formula”. At the end of a word, as for instance in 
substantives dat. and ac. sing and nom. and ac. pl., it cannot be, for this would clash with “Icelandic 
Grammar”! Yet we naturally expect by sound ‘Comparative Philology” -a or some such vowel in the 
oldest Scandian in the like places, for it more or less survived there in all the most antique Scando- 
Gothic moles. 


But this whole -R system was based on the strange theory, that one language only was from 


he Iron Age downwards spoken oyer all the Scandian lands; — and that this “Old-Northern” tung 


+ 


was Icelandic’ (the comparatively modern book-dialect whose oldest specimens date from about A. D. 
1200 or a little before); — and that therefore the nom. -R ending, and the Infinitive in -a or -% 


or -E, and the Post-article, and the Passive (or Middle) Verb, &c. were necessarily “Old-Northern” as 


1 T understand that many of the younger and more gifted speechmen in Scandinavia are now abandoning this Icelandic- 


Old-Northern Fetish, But when I began my battle against it, nearly 30 years ago, 1 was simply ostracised, execrated and excom- 


Prof. Sophus Bugge, who finds it necessary and useful as an argument to assist his new theory about the 


municated. — Nay, 


modern origin of the Scandinavian-E 
Christiania 1881, p. 


Mellemjernalderen 


lish Mythology, now says (Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns Oprindelse. I, 1, 


3): ‘“Rundt omkring i Norden raadede, saaledes som yi af Runeindskrifter maa slutte, den wldste Jeernalder og 


jennem, altsaa yvistnok til henimod Aar 800, et Sprog, som i Lyd, Former og Ordforraad stod paa et ganske 
andet Udviklingstrin end de i historisk Tid kjendte nordiske Tungemaal, altsaa ogsaa det Sprog, hvori endog de eldste i Semunds 
Edda optagne mythisk-heroiske Digte er affattede.” We must conclude jrom the Runie Inscriptions that in the Northern lands, thro 
the Oldest Lron-age and the Middle Iron-Age, in other words apparently down to about the year 800, there prevailed a language which 
in sound and forms and word-material was in a quite other stage of development than the Northern tungs known to us in the historical 


period, and thus very diferent from that mole in which even the very oldest mythical-heroie poems in Seemund’s Edda are written. 
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being Icelandic. Hence all dialects not having these peculiarities were unholy and unworthy, and 
could not belong to the Scandian group. Modern Seandinavian doubtles 


remains such, tho usually it has 
long since Jost the nom. -R mark, and in many of its dialects also the end-vowel of the Infinitive, — 
just as we have done in England. Oldest English (by mixt immigration a mixt and worn dialect-cluster) 
never had the nom. -R mark and the Passive. It was therefore a German speech, tho German at one 
time often had the -R mark, and nearly developt a Passive in the same way as the later Scandinavians 
by its use of sik (stcH), which in Scandia became -sk, -s, and tho large sweeps of German territory 
early dropt the end-n in the Infinitive, as was done in Scandinavia and North-England. 


> - ; ‘ 
3ut the oldest runics show that strong nouns had -s as their nom. mark, tho, as in all the 


other Scando-Gothic tungs (and afterward surprisingly in the Early English and the later Saxon &c.), there 
was a great tendency to use weak forms.‘ Later down the stream turns, and a taste sets in for strong 


forms (which by that time show the -s weakened to -z). — So also in Scandian as in all its sister- 


dialects. the Infin. must originally have ended in -an, tho, as in Old-North-English, this -n rapidly 


became nasalized and fell away. Old-Scandian runic Infinitives earlier than A. D. 800 are deplorably 
rare; we have as yet only 1, perhaps 2, which already end in -a, -. But I have found several 
examples of Scandian Infinitives in -aw locally surviving on ancient stones bearing the later runes. — 


It is also now acknowledged that the primitive Scandian as little had the Post-Article as the Jutland 


dialects, the English, and all the other eldest Scando-Gothic. The Scandian Passive or Reflex verb and 


Post-Article are even more modern than the mighty Wiking outflow to England in the 9th and 10th 
centuries. They brought nothing such over with them, for a very good reason; they were not yet 
developt in their local talks at home. 


A, 


On the other hand, the moment we build on Y being — these O.N. runic inscriptions can 


be redd with reasonable satisfaction, if not always with absolute certainty, for there are of course 
difficulties and we know little of the manners and dialects of old. Even some of the things cut in the 
Scandinavian or later runes have not yet been fully mastered by the best rune-smiths, particularly 
where the words are not divided by stops. We find indeed in these oldest pieces no “Icelandic”, or 
any other one governmental or Chancery “written language” over such immense countries under manifold 


y” or “Sweden” or “England” e 


‘Norw: ed. We see 


local chiefs, at a period when no ‘‘Denmark” or 


instead, here as in every other land all the world over, many nearly allied patois showing the same 
general characteristics amid endless minor differences, some being more laggard and conservative others 
more go-ahead and revolutionary in admitting phonetic and grammatical changes. In a word, holding 
fast A as the value of Y, the Jewels, Weapons, Tools, Grave-stones, bear words in the usual natural 
style, scribbles or names or local funeral formulas exactly as elsewhere, and just as we find them 
continued by the same populations on pieces carved with the later runes. 

I add two interesting imdirect proofs? that this Y can really only mean a. The first is, the 


I the monuments 


well-known fluctuation and interchange in our dialects, old and new, between A and & 
and manuscripts (even in the same line) and the folk-talks swarming therewith. Now also these oldest 


runic pieces (many centuries older than the fornest vellums) decidedly show a prevailing tendency to 


1 With regard to the multitude of local speech-forms — in such immense territories as all the Scandian and Anglic folk- 
kingdoms during the space of a 1000 years: — of a much less land-group during a much less period a German dared to say in 
1852: “The contrast between the Ohg. and the M. Goth. and Mhg. is immense. In the latter we find simple and transparent 


relationships in the roots; in the former are crowds of differences, In the one we have but one dialect, or rather no dialect at all 


but a general orthodox written language; in the Ohg. we meet a mixture of dialects, as it would seem in perpetual interweayement. 


And in like manner with the forms of inflexion.”1 — While as to the abundance of weak forms in the oldest Northern local talks, 
2 


which mostly afterwards swung over to strong forms, till they at last usually fell away, I will appeal only to one authority. 

2 And here call attention to another, of a technical character. In the later runic alphabet, besides the usual R (R), as in 
the older futhore, there is a second or so-called final -r, A (or, shortened, 1), By the rule, the former r is used where that letter 
belongs to the root, the second form only in falling syllables, &e. Accordingly this A or 1 is the proper mark for the nom. ending 
in -r. But mm fact,. the latter r is often, even on yery old stones, used for the former, sometimes R and A are used almost indis- 
criminately for each other. Now should the Old-Northern Y or A have really had the power of R, how has it come to pass that 
R and Y or A have never interchanged, so that — thro the whole 0. N. R. period in all the Northern lands — we have not one 
example of a nom. ending in -R? 


1K. A. Hahn. Althochd. Gram. y. A. Jeitteles. . p. VY. — ® J. Grimm. Von Vertretung minnlicher durch 


weiblicher Namensformen. 4to. Berlin 1858, 
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prefer the #-sound, especially in Scandinavia! Else we cannot explain the fact, that in them we have 
often © or B where we otherwise certainly expect A, and that some of the ristings show no A at all! 
It is chiefly in the dat. s.m. that the a suffers little change. Remembering that the usual a (Y) is also 


stoopt (A), as the usual £ (M) is also stoopt (W), let us take examples from each Scandinavian province: 


Ny z. E. & and & together, 
Tanum, Sweden... 5 _ 5 
SMS) gg 6 bob ok a G Oe Bred P) 6 — 6 
MER 9 boo eo acCoOomD oO 9) — g) 
Bj Ork etn pcemsa beso ureter cteget ts tush a a Sh 24 4 28 
Valsfjord, Norway ........ eee ae 5 1 6 
Tune, hor fue ot Gwe ant oeOnonG i) 15 4 lf) 
Torvik, ‘3 Bris siotiat aoeaeuin alk 4 — 4 
Orstad, ‘a EM heaven habahs 2 6 _ 6 
Thorsbjerg, Denmark ........ 1 — 
3 VW INIGSE (MERE, mm codes oo 2 14 2 16 
Gallehus, Fe arageelceh, vega eter el is) 2 
Kragebul, 0 Gnome epee dk! ily ee! 4 18 

28 §=6108 17 125 

Thus 28 a to 108 m=, but to 125 = and n. — There is not the same /arge predominance of 


# (and £) in England, in whose provincial slightly-modified futhore ¥ iste aN eu ey, and F is A, A, 


(while the exceptional Brough stone, which has no #, retains the Scandian 4A, » for A), the F remaining #. 


ee Teeth ANG A. R. E, ® and £ together. 
Mbames Kintera sr 1 i — a 1 1 2 
Nethii’s Casket..... — 1 — — 1 3 4 
Teme! 6 ao no — 6 4 — 30 24 21 45 
IDGNGES poe 6 oD _ 1 — = 1 — — — 
3 Thornhill stones... — 20 oe 5) 5 22 27 
/SSHOUELIG eG een eee — — — 15 1155 : _ Q 8 
ancastenm macnn isin: —- — 1 a 2 1 3 
Northumbrian Brooch , — — 1 — 1 1 3 4 
Bewcastlessmrarmeren( —- — ll — 11 2 ils} 17 
Hal stone manatee ices oo 1 — 1 8 @ 15 
Hacknessi i... 2.3, => —— 1 — 1 il 1 2 
Franks Casket .....— — 10 — 10 | 10 12 22 
ates} Ls) 80 530/ 92 149 
The proportion is here only 80 a to 57 = (149 m and £ together). — Old-English words are 


sometimes cut in Roman letters, and we all know what the Roman 4 is; at all events we are sure that 
it was not -r. And we have also one bi-literal stone (Falstone) in England, the English words being 
carved in Runic staves on the right hand, in Roman on the left. The Runic (f) # is given on this stone 
by Roman asf, and the Runie F by Roman a; but the latter vowel only occurs in one word, SAULE, 
which is not yet found on any 0. N. runic piece in Scandinavia. Bdred’s Ring is inscribed with mint 
Runic and Roman letters, among which last is the word au. Now let us take advantage of all this. — 
Nothing is less doubtful than the common formula of ownership, W. N. OWES (OWNS, possesses, enjoys) 
ume, &c., where we have the 3 s. pr. of the verb aGAN, to OWN, in its many local sounds, A, AH, £H, 


0, OH, 12 runic examples. (The #H, 0, of — as having no A — I do not use here). Let us now see: 


1 


This floating dialectic = for a in Scandian codices, which the Old-Northern monuments show goes back to the very 


oldest times, is discust by Rydqvist (Sy. Spr. 3 and 4, 16, 158) and by Axel Kock (Sprakhistoriska Undersikningar om 


Svensk Akcent, 8yo, Lund 1878, p. 142). They give different explanations, both of them as I think equally unsatisfactory. 
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Scandinavia. England. 
A, Y.  Orstad, Norway. AH, FX. Northumbrian Brooch. 
AH, YH. Sigdal, a AH, Hdred’s Ring (this word in Roman staves). 
AH, YH. % 5G The Chatham Brooch (Vol. 2, p. 586) and the 
aH, YH. Thorsbjerg, Denmark. Sutton Shield (Vol. 1, p. 290) all in Roman letters, xurerr 
Au, YA. Vi Plane, 5 ME AH, <E/fgiui me owns, and #DVWEN ME AG. 


And let us apply another test, and see how the usual later Scandian a, 4, +, answers to the 


O.N.Y, A, in those very few words yet found on these monuments which happen to coincide, a inter- 


changing with F, as usual. Let us compare: — paex, Einang, Norway; pY¥u, Osthofen, England; 


Mansname, nom., now in andinavia DAG, in England pay. — FrxIHIDo, Einang, Norway; F& , Brac- 


teate 89; Fkum@po, Ruthwell; rt+po, Flemlise, 3 s. p.; F\pu, Brough, 3 pl. p- FAWED, made, cut, carved. — 


rYpur, Vordingborg, Denmark, rtpr, Osby, Sweden, ac. s. raruer. — HxILaG, Buzeu, Wallachia; dmc, 
Brough, England, nom. s. f. Hozy. — geeH#LaIBEN, Tune, Norway, zoarfellow, Husband, dat. s. m.; 
HLKFORD, Ruthwell, England, zoargiver, Lord, ac. s. m. — Ha#RIwoLer,A, Stentofte, Sweden, nom., 
HtriwuLrs, Rifsal, Sweden, gen. Mansname. — wYs, Fonnis, Norway, 3 s. p., WS, Ruthwell, England, 
1s. p. WAS; W. Tanum, Sweden, 2 s. imperat. Be! — stxInz, Tune, Norway, ac. s. m., STtIN, 


Freerslev and Helne Denmark, n. 


Another argument is, taking this vocalic fluctuation in a wider range, and remembering how 
Another argument taking tk lic fluctuati a wid g a bering | 


undoubtedly a, #, (Oy Wh th Cae into each other often in a way no “laws” can always explain, let us 


take two wo which accidentally and happily occur several times, and see what they show. The first 
little handful is the word for RUNES, nom. and ac. pl. fem. We have it 5 times ending in Y, A, = 4, RONOA, 


RUNA, RUN#ZA, RUNYA, RUNOA. Let us, as commanded, write RONOR, RUNR, RUNEZR, RUNYR, RUNOR. Well 


and good. These words can pass, tho not strictly “Icelandic and Grammatical”, as respectable specimens 
of Middle-Se 


forms, RUNO on the Norse Einang stone (8rd century), and RUN&® on the Norse Brooch (6th century). 


andinavian. They all have the wisht for -r. But we have two other equally undeniable 


What are we to do with these? They are both in the ac. pl., governed by a verb meaning made, 


wrote, cut, RUNO F£IHIDO and WR&ET RUNE. We see that the system breaks down. If we may say RUNE 


and RUNO, we may also say RUNA?, — Once indeed we really have RNR (carved short for RUNAR, to save 


space); but this is on the invaluable Danish overgang Freersley stone?, which all admit to be late, not 


older than the 9th century, thus Middle-Danish in the Wiking period. And as to this ending in - 


-£, -0, let us honestly bow to the fact of this vocalic ac. pl. ending surviving on at least two score 


examples of RUNA, RUNI, RUNO in grave-formulas in the Scandian or later. runes, — in other words not yet 


ie 
having gotten the now incoming ac, pl. mark -r. 

The second tiny cluster is the Scandian word for Low, grave-mound, barrow, in the sing. nom. 
(2m. or n.), of which I have spoken at length Vol. 2, p. 849 foll. It occurs as nom. thrice, always 
preceded by the name of the deceast in the genitive singular, and the inscriptions on the 3 grave-blocks 
are all perfect, no one letter is broken away. The Norse Stenstad stone (8rd century) reads: IcINGon 
HELA, 1GING’S Low, with the drawl or vowel-richness in H#LMHA of which we have so many examples 
on these monuments both in Scandinavia and England in the oldest days. Now here also we may say 


HzLER, tho what the meaning of the whole then will be I cannot say. (Prof. S. Bugge writes that we 


must read HALAR — for, having no a, he makes # into A —, and that this is = HALLAR, nom. s. m., 


a slab, flattish stone, tho this particular stone is nearly round, and tho this word-form has never before or 


1 | believe that the ¥ = -R school now proposes to get out of this difficulty by taking RuNo, RUNa as accus. sing. fem. 


(all the other forms being ac. pl. f. as usual), they translating RuNo, RuN® by runic inscription. I only answer, that this use of the 
word as a singular has never yet been found on the hundreds of later stones bearing this formula, and that when it was wisht to 
express this meaning on the Scandinavian-runic blocks the term employed was Runa-raP, or, when both staves and winds were 


included, RUNA-RITAR. 
2 This costly Freersley stone, which see, has several such shortenings of words by omission of vowels, for reasons of 


space. Such contractions are rare, Where there is plenty of room, it is unreasonable to say the words are contracted, if they other- 


wise can give a good meaning. 
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ive-block). Well, let us do so. — But then we have 


since been found in O. N. runic times for a g 
on the Norse Bé stone (3rd century): HNHBMES (or HNABDHS) HLAIWM, HNABMEW'S LOW, for there 
surely can be no doubt that the word and the formula is the same; and on the Swedish Skarkind 
stone (3rd century) we read: scx LEUW&, sSKITH’s LOW, also clearly the same word and formula. — 


Now here again if -m and -m are correct, surely the ending in -A is equally to be expected. — On 


(5th century) we have again LAEWE (or pos bly LaIwar) in the ac. s. for Low. 


the Norse § 
And generally, with regard to vowel-fluctuations, overgang-forms, dialectic and development 
differences side by side in the same land and often on the same monument or in the same manuscript, 
let us take a very rapid glance at such things. For instance the Infin. ending, now, (where not other- 
wise or fallen away altogether in local dialects), -a in the book-tung of Sweden and Iceland, - in that 
of Denmark-Norway, in only 13 lines of the oldest Scandian laws, omitting those of Norway-Iceland, 
which hold fast -a. The dates are, about: West-Gotland, Elder, 1290, p. 38; Younger, 1350, p. 81; 
Upland, 1300, p.11; Sédermanland, 1330, p. 25; Skoné (and Runic, which 2 
1345, p. 118; Gotland (26 half-lines), 1350, p. 7; Helsingland, 1350, p. 5; East-Gotland, 1350, p. 3: 
Westmanland, 1350, p. 4; Smaland, 1350—1400, p. 103. Of course the page referred to is that in 
the last and best editions, by Prof. Schlyter. 


ees), 1325, p. 3; Bjérks, 


E E. 6. 

West-Gotland, A. . 2 13 

i 4 Bie eee il 
Wal so se ecoeosog Ff 13 
Sédermanland 3 10 
SiGe Bo leuk aeceber Gono alee 6 
BiOcKO gerne re Ces ee 5 
Cole ago to Oe ho HD g) 
Helsingland. i. sate ae 10 — il 
DageEoukcls obs sogo5 le 
Woshupmibmel G55 660 0 10) 
Goel ooo» 6 bane 5 oo 18) 4 (Thus 76 a, 62 #, 2 © and 1 6.) 


The Danish nearly everywhere -m. But there is a particular formula in some of these Early 
Laws, and in Norse from 1250—1350, Icelandic (Gragas), 1250 and 1260, and Danish (Jutland, 1290), 
— the solemn words of Baptism. 
West-Gotl., A. i namn faburs oc suner oc and#s helagha. 


G¥@s, Ss) 


(This codex has also fabir, n. s., 


B. i nampn fathurs oc sons ok thes helgha anda. 


Sodermanland. i namn faburs oc sons oc pes helghi anda. 

Smaland. j namn fathurs oc suns oc thes helghm anda. 

Norse. j nafnp (namfnz, nafni) fadur (fodor) oc sunaR oc anda heilags (andans helgha). 
Grigas. I nafne (nafnt) favdor (fodur) oc sonar oc anda heilags. 


Jutland. i fathers nafn# (nafn) oc suns o¢ hin helghe (helegh) and (and). 

We will add the oldest English, from the Gospels, S; Engl. a, about 1000, S. E. 3, ab. 1170; 
North-Engl. c, ab. 950, N. E. p, ab. 1000. 
South-Eng]., A. on naman fader and sun and pes halgan gastes. 

‘ x B. on naman fader (fader) and sunk (suna) and bas halgen gastes. 


North-Engl., C. in noma fadores and sunv and hak 


gastes. 
D. in noman fader and sunv and pes halgaN gastes. 
g 


The only other very old copy is the Frankic, about 850. 


in namen fater inti sunEs inti thes heilagEN geistes. 
Now we see here that these differences do not mark ‘nationality’, they are too intermingled. 
They are merely the fluctuation of weak and strong forms, the greater or less falling away of the nasal, 
and a word or two assuming a particular meaning in a particular province at a particular epoch — 
which is always happening everywhere. Thus cast has not yet been found in Scandinavia in this sense, 


and in England onp, AND, is little known and only provincial. 
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But the most striking words here are rarHer and son. Let us look at them in gen. and ac.s. 


Sanscrit g. s. pitur, ac. pltarAM; g. S. sunos, ac, sunUM. 
Wil, Ears on, (CANES yy fadar); Pie SUNAUS,) ys) SUnUS 
Icelandic ,, f6dur, », f6dur; +> SONAR, RaEsOn. 


Cedmon (A. D. 680) in his North-English First Song has gen. s. fadur, but the South-E. 


copies give fader; while the oldest English has otherwise g. s. fadores, feedores, fadgres, fadres, fmder, ac 


fxder, fader; g. s. sunaS, suns, sunv, suna, sunk, and in ac. s. suna, sun , sunE, sunu, sono, — The 
O. Fris. has g. s. feder, federzs, feders, feiders, faders, ac. feder. And in the speech-groups called 
High-German and Saxon the same diversity prevails. Thus Graff gives g. s. fater, fatir, fatergs, ac. 


fadera, 


fater, fatir, fater: g. S. SUNES, sunIs, ac. sunu, suno; and M. Heyne for the oldest Saxon g. s. 


ac. fadaer, while Schiller and Liibben in their Lexicon give both vapER and vapERS as gen. from the 


same document, dated 1303. — In the later runes we have simply endless fluctuations in the different 


S gen. s. FAPUR, FopUR, and 2 examples of rapuRS; as ac. s. 35 different shapes, among them 


cases. A 
the valuable rapURA, FAPURI, FADURO, FAUDURA, distant echoes of a source whence came the Sanscrit pitaram. 
[ have mentioned the O. E. Gospels. These 4 nearly coeval monuments, translations of one 


original but in 4 independent local dialects in one land, are a linguistic treasure no other Scando-Gothic 


kingdom can show. But the mine has never been workt. It awaits more than one “digger”. I will 
only give, as specimens, a couple of the nuggets, for they in a hundred ways explain and defend my 


O.N.Runic a. At the same time I may remark that in A the infin. ends in -ay, in B in -an and -xN, 


in C commonly in otherwise -£, now and then with an -y, D usually -an. otherwise -a, -# or -E. 
South-E. A. South-E. B. North-E. C. | North-E. D. 
AMSOn En Ss sunu, suna | sunu, suna, sune | sunu, suna sunu,suno,suna,sune 
g. sunu, sune, suna | sune, suna, sunas, | sune, sunu, sunes | sune, suna, sunu 
’ sunes 
d, suna sune sunu, sune sunu, suno, sung 
ac. sunu, sune sune,sun,sunu,suna sunu, sona sono, sunu, suno 
ac. pl. suna sunes suno, suna, sunu | sunu, sunes 
Brother, g. s. brodor, brodur broder, brodor brodres brober 
aca! gebrodru, gebrodra | gebrodren, gebrod- | brodera, broder, gebroder, broebre, 
ran, ec, gebrodre,te. brodra, brodero, ke brodree, brober, ke. 
Name, ac. s. naman name noma noma 
Twain, two. twegen | twegen tuoege | twegen 
Dove, ac. culfran | culfran | culfre | (columba) 
Hands, d. pl. on handum on hande | in hondum | hondum 
Kingdoms, ac. pl. | ricu riche, rice ricas, ricu rice 
Devil, n. s. sceocca succa | widerworde wiberwearde 
Pinnacle, d. heahnesse heahnysse horn-sceade | heh-storre 
Down, adv. nyper | nider | ufa hidune niper 
Betrayed. beleewed belewed gesald | afongen 
Shadow, 8. scade scede | seuia scade vel scua 
Saw, 3 s. p. geseh geseah geseh | sae, geseh, geseegh 
Shoes, ac. pl. gescy gescy gesceoe scoas 
Hand, d. s. handa hande | hond | honda 
Us two, d. unc | (us, usig) | une 
Fan, n. s. fann | (ventilabrum) windiu-scoful 
Threshing-floor, ac.s. cel-flore | byrscel-flore | bere-tun beere-flor 
Grasshoppers, n. pl. | geerstapan | gerstapen (locust) greshoppa 
Adders, g. pl. needdrena | needdrena | ewtterna nedrana 
Prophet, ac. 8. witegan | witegan, witega | witgo, witga, witge | witgu 
Star, n. s. | se steorra e steorre | stearra, gen.st es) pe steorra 
ac. steorran | steorran, steorre sterra, stearra steorran, steorra 
Child, ac. cild | chyld | eneeht | cneht 
Eyes, n. ac. pl. | eagena, eagan | eagan, eagen | egna, egan ego 
| | mase. fem. | fem. neut. 


Tide, time. | tid, fem. | fem. 
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Add, n. and ac. pl. sepA; Works, werca; Words, worpa; Lands, Lonpo (as well as 


LOND and LAND and 


ERAS); gen. pl. Zrees, rREUNA; Wives, wireN; ac. s. f. and n. Meed, MEDEN and 


5 


MEDE, MEARDA, MEARDE, MEARD, Meso-Gothic mizpon: d. s. f. Wofe’s mother, swecran, M. G. swatHRon; 
Hand, ac. s. f. HANDA, HAND#, Meeso-Gothic HaNpu; and hundreds of other such things. 

One valuable feature in these Northern Gospels is the wonderful number of 1 s. pres. in -UM, 
-om and (the -m nasalized) -o, &c., as compared with the very few in the S. Engl. moles, — one only 


ish, — I a-m, am — while in Scandinavia not one is left, now that EC EM 


being left in modern E 
has died out in Iceland, where it lived long side by side with nc ER, which last has killed it. The 
only example of this 1 s. pr. in O.N. runes is the mH Bi (1 BE, = 1 AM) of the Norse Fonnas Brooch, 
left in German in IcH BIN, in Fris. Biv, and prov. Fris. SAN, Saxon BIN and sin. As a proof, in this 
direction as in others, how little theory is able a priori to fix the course of facts, I will mention that 
in the 2nd vol. of Th. Wright's valuable Vocabularies” is, Vol. 2, p. 98—124, a glost list from the 
8th century, taken from No. 144 in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and apparently written in 
Canterbury. nm this Latin-English Gloss, — all by the same man with the same pen and ink on the 
same parchment, we have 1 example of verbs in the 1 s. pr. indic. in the oldest ending -um, 7 in -Uv, 


9 in -o, 1 in - 


and 2 in -E. If now only a leaf containing the -um or the -E were left, what would 
a critic say as to the speech-forms and age of this codex? — In Sweden, where the 14K ©M is extinct, 
some districts still keep up the olden 2 s. in two forms, Est (our arr and the Icel. err) and Es (as 
in Sanser. ast. and M. Goth. and still English ts), and the 1 plur. rerum, EM, the popular #, E, ER, 


the Aro of the book-dialect, arr in England. 


No division of words into time-periods is quite satisfactory. For convenience, I have groupt 
those here from the earliest to A. D. 400, from 401 to 800, and from 801 downwards. But IJ have 
also given the whole results from the beginning to 800, adding tabulated endings where needful. Eng- 
land, being a colony, of course comes in after 400. And the Bracteates &c. are thrown together in the 
401—800 epoch, tho some belong to England, either samuel there or by artists using the O. English 


futhore. — I will now hazard a few very short and cursory remarks, merely to open the subject. 


nouns to 400. Nom. s. mase. ending in -s, of which I have spoken above, 3 examples (-As, 


2 7 


-ES, -INGS); in -A and -#A, 4 ex.; in -o and -uU, 5; in -E and -1, 3, besides -ING#, -INGI, -ONG, -U 


Nom. s. fem. in -A and -IA, 2 ex., besides -INGoA and -1ncm. — Nom.s. neut. in -#A, 1; in -® 


— Gen. 


Gen. s. m. in -#$ and -1s, 2, but also 3 in weak terminations, -#, -INGON and -ING 


in -v, 1. — Dat.s.m. in -a, -#a and -14, 11 examples; in -x, 1; in -ay, 1. — Dats's.n. im —T, 1. — 


Ac. s. m. in -m, 4, — Ac. s. n. in -#, 1. — Nom. pl. m. in -zs, 1. — Gen. pl. n. in - 
Ac. pl. f. in -o, 1. 

Now these facts speak for themselves. They cannot be all ‘‘misredd” by myself or ‘miscut” 
by the writers. And the Tables-from 401 to 800 show the same general features.’ And in this latter 
period, where English pieces come in, the English endings are substantially the same as those in the 


Scandian mother-country. 


ADJECTIVES, 1 to 800. The Gotho-Scandian forms already agree — from the slurring of 
the -x — with the O. North-English, which here as elsewhere is the key to the rapid leveling 


ish, 


Scandian development, as compared with the English Midland and especially with the Southern En 


PRONOUNS, 1—800. Several costly archaic forms, the O. Scandian and the O. Engl. throwing 


light on each other. 


veRBS, 1—800. I have spoken of the 1 s. pr. indic. — 


® 


ptionally iuteresting here is the 


3s. pres., which unhappily but naturally occurs so very seldom in the oldest runics. The usual 


Seando-Gothic ending is, as we all weet, -p (-TH, -7, -D, &c.), which goes back to the earliest known 
Aryan times. In modern English it is still formally -rH, but actually and conversationally and commonly 


and in the book-language this -1H is lispt into -s. More than 1000 years ago this -s had become the 


2 


usual N. E, mark of the 3 s. pr., which it still is, but in this 


jalect it had then as now (in 
North-English) mostly crept-in also as the mark of the plural present. In Shakespear’s day it was by 
a very narrow chance that this North-country -s in s. and pl. did not gain admittance into the accepted 


book-dialect. In olden and modern Scandinavian the 3 s. pr. ends in -R, not -TH. How is this? 
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Again the O. N. E 


EH. helps us. We see that as in N. England the -ra was lispt into -s, so in 


Scandinavia with its quickly growing distaste for -s it was further softened into -r. In modern Danish 

or A ha es Se GN. (awit ast : i 
this -R (like the -s in N. English) has even become the common form also in the plural, and this 
revolution is silently sp 


ling into Sweden and elsewhere. In fact we haye examples of it as old as 
the Middle Age both in Iceland and Sweden. Such things Jegin much earlier than we sometimes suspect. 

I have said that we have no very old Scandian 8 s. pr., none in the Old-Northern runes. But 
there is one comparative exception, tho not very old, for [I cannot give it a higher date than the 9th 
century. But as bearing one of the O.N. runes it is overgang and conservative. The famous Picts house 
at Maeshowe, in the Orkneys, was for some 3 year-hundreds the resort of Scandinavian wikings, and 
its slab-built walls are covered with their scribbles, many of them quite short in the regular John Bull 
style, merely the name, or N.N. cut this, N. N. carved these runes. others a little longer and ending 
N. N. wrote this, &e. One of the oldest of these ristings reads: 

PORNA SERD. HELHI RAISTO. 
Both these short sentences seem risted by the same man, who in the first has used the later 4 and in 
the latter the older & for o, perhaps merely to show that he was acquainted with both. But whether 
all inscribed by one person or no, the words are so simple that probably few will dispute the translation: 
@- THORN SORETH, HALHI RISTED (cut this). 

Should we take the first words Jiguratively, as was common in the warlike wiking age, of course the 


meaning will be: a-war-rHORN (= JAVELIN OY DART or SPEAR) WOUNDETH. But however this may be, 


the whole is most orthodox middle-Scandinavian. We have the familiar nom. R-mark of that time, and 


the everyday Scandian mansname HELGE, and the olden 3 s. p. -0, that verbal ending so common in the 


earliest days. — But then we have the S. pr. SHRD, ending not in -R as we had expected, nor even 


2 
0 
in -s, but in No 


or is it a first example of the oldest Scandinavian 3 s. pr., brought over from some “slow” backwood 


the still forner -p, -TH. w what is this -p? Is it English, pickt up in Northumbria, 


dialect far away in the Scandian home? Northumbrian, however, in the 9th and 10th century had 
already long ago generally adopted the sibilant -s; while the -R in porNR and the name H&LHI are not 
Northumbrianisms. The /ikelihood is therefore nearly a certainty, that the p in samp is oldest Scandinavian. 
Liesoyiters excessively costly. Should the reader say no, no harm is done. 
p 


ancient Scandian instance of this 8 pl. p. ending in -uN, the p 


I have spoken of the 3 s. in -o, &. But as to the 3 plural past. We have one most 


LipuN of the Norwegian Tune block 
(8rd century). The other oldest O. N. runic examples are N. English (date 680), and are in -uN, -oN 
and -v, the -N early tending to fall away in N. England, which it soon did entirely in all the N. English 
Now a whole mountain has be 
final 


s, and lived-on in South-England (‘‘Book-language” Eng 


and Scandinavian vernaculars. 
Tho this 


en made out of this molehill, this precious 


but unfortunate Da&LIDUN. -N is im common to all the known antique Scando-Gothic 


tun and) to the 14th and 15th centuries, and 


or 


is at this moment the fixt form in the usual Frisic and Dutch and Saxon and German — an immense 


slice of Scando-Gothic Europe —. we are called upon to believe by my learned opponents that t 


end-nasal could not possibly, even once, be kept up locally in a venerable dialect like that inscribed 
the fine Tune monolith, which all its critics agree cannot be much Jater than the 3rd year-hundred after Chris 


But let us turn the argument round. In England by the 14th century the -N in this 3 pl. p. 


so 


the same time Scandian writings had a 
By the 15th 


was usually gone, only the -£ (in the -EN) being left. About 


come to the same s the Swedish still mostly keeping its older -o, -v. 


age, -i, -A, -E, 


i] 


century the -e in England has almost perisht, and has never 


This final slur was reacht in Scandinavia a couple of centuries 


local Scandian talks (Icelan:lic excepted, which has alway 


Norsk book-language, have entirely dropt the vowel. The Swe¢ 


and expressive -o in strong verbs, but numbers of careless anc 
Thus the Scandinavians and English have practically come to t 


the Seandians made great haste as to the -N, while they were 


d 


been heard or seen since in English. 
ater, and at this moment all the living 
d fast its -u), as well as the Dansk- 
ish book-tung still insists on its useful 
uneducated Swedes have given it up. 
he same result in the same way, only 


more backward and slow in casting off 


the remaining vowel. — What, then, should we say, supposing that England had no really old parch- 
ments to help us, if, on some person modestly and quietly showing that he had found this 3 pl. p. 
in -N on an antique runic piece in England, he was met by the “infallible” protest — that such an 


instance was ‘absurdly impossible”? 
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PREPOSITIONS and ADVERBS, 1—800. Call for no remark, Again we see how the -N is usually 
nasalized (1 for nN, 0 for on) in N. England and Scandia, tho instances occur in much later Scandian 


remains of both my and on, while in Midland and Book-English it continues to this day. 


As far as I can see, there is only one conclusion from the whole. With the facts staring us 
in the face, we must admit that manifold dialects were in continual growth and change thro the 
Northern lands, tho in the oldest time all agreed in their bolder features. But local developments and 
fluctuations of population and settlement went on unceasingly (as they do still) both on the Seandian 
main and in the English colony; disparities multiplied, and in time the great Scandian and Anglic 
yranches show differences wide indeed. The Scandian creation of its Post-article and its Passive was 
itself a revolution, equaled only by the large Romance elements which became so much more interwoven 
with the English than with the Scandinavian. — But in Scandinavia itself, as in England, how greatly 
do not the “languages” and “dialects” differ! At this moment the written languages of Scandinavia, 
however near, cannot be generally redd out of the country, and translations from Danish-Norwegian to 
Swedish and the reverse go on daily. The spoken dialects are very many in each Seandian land, and 
folk in the one district can often not understand the natives of another, — just as a Londoner is 
relpless face to face with a poor Cumberland “statesman”, books in the broad North-English almost 
unreadable by a common Englishman. But the Scandian talks in general (specially the Danish) greatly 
iken the English (especially the North-English), and a farm-laborer (from Jutland for instance) can 


after a couple of days be hob and nob with the peasantry in Northern England and Southern Scot- 


and — the olden North-English march. — Now in the Old-Northern Runic age all these folkships 
could get on well together, while they were also very closely allied in speech and blood with the Frisic 
and Saxon clans (some of which took part in the settlement of England), the Old-High-German 
unic variations 


showing greater differences’. Only one of all these Scando-Gothic offshoots has real ors 


of weight, pointing to peculiar development by intermixture &c. — the Meso-Gothic. This talk stands 


considerably apart from the rest — has become a kind of Gothic “Icelandic” — from its excessive 


sibilation, its peculiar or archaic forms, and its Middle Verb, and it probably differed in some of these 


things from those other Gothic clans whose talks we have Lost and of which we consequently know 
nothing. But even as we have it — a regulated schooled Chancery book-dialect — Meeso-Gothic, like 
every other tung, has its curious abnormities and exceptions and absurd contradictions within itself, — 
and is no more worthy of being made a tyrant-fetish than Icelandic or Sanscrit. 


I need not add that the words in these lists which may wear the same general outward shape 


may actually mask several independent roots, — that the meanings of some words we shall perhaps 
never know, — that the same ending may be borne by words of different genders, — that the date of 


these runic pieces has only been fixt approximately, and so on. We know very little of all such things 
as yet. How should we? Few and far between are the lights which glimmer over the clan-lands of 
our forefathers 1000 years before and after Christ. We may learn a little more in time, if we work 


hard and theorise less. But whatever we can now master as to this Old-Northern language, we have 


learned FROM THE MONUMED These therefore we must respect at all hazards, whatever systems may 
haye to give way, and even tho the upshot should be that much of our boasted “Modern Philology” — 
with its “iron laws” and “straight lines” and “regular” police-ruled developments — is only a House 


built upon the Sand! 


1 his is now acknowledged by Prof. S. Bugge (in his new work on the Northern Mythology, I, p. 28): ‘‘Dets nordiske 
Serpreg er paa dette Trin saalidet udfoldet, at man med Grund kan betegne Sproget som kun en germansk Dialekt.” Its. [the 
Scandinavian tung’s| Northern characteristics are in this stage [down to the end of the 8th century| so little’ developt, that we may well 
= Scando-Gothic| dialect. 


call the language a Teutoni 
2 Thus here. They show us 3 mples of -R as sing. nominatiye-mark older than the assumed date 801 after Christ. But 


aut these 3 (the two Danish, runPr, Frederiksberg, ruvutrr, Helnes; and rsoaitr, Vatn, Norway) date from the last half of the 


8th century, somewhere about 800. The other, yet older, nominatiyes haye atx either no consonantal mark or that consonant is -s. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Neut. 


Mase. 
Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


tem. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Nom. 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 
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NOUNS AND NAMES. To A. D. 400. 

SWEDEN. 
Ainehe; Fino; Heisle; Hei-tine; Hering (but Heringw if we divide Heringe gileuge); 
Heuc; Siaeluh, — Gen. Scibee; Preewingen, — Dat. Freweredea; Obua. 
Ginia. Seeligeestia. 
Leuwe. — Acc. Leuge. 

NORWAY. 
filu; Dege; Godeges; Hao; Ingost; Lame (? Lede); Lia;  Wiwiln. — 
Gen. Hnebmes; Tgingon (? fem.). — Dat. Abzea; geHeleibeen; Heegusteeldia; 
Mirilea; Szeg(a); Deweea; Weringea; Woduride’. — Acc. Steine. — Nom. pl. 
Aarbinges. 
Zerbinge; Dohtr; Ecwiweea; Nobuingoa. — Ac. pl. Runo. 
Helea; Hleiwe. 

DENMARK. 
Medeges(li);  Alisg; Echlew; Erilea;  Gisliong; Heeringe; Heriso; Hleung; 


Leesceuwinge; Lepro (? Lubro); Lue; Teling; Tibas; Tunba; De;  Wili; 


Wiis(a). — Gen. Ais-ugis. — Dat. Holtingewa; Owlbu-beweea; Wiyu-bigi(? «). — 
Acc. Heegeele; Horne; (or also ac. pl. neut.) Smuhe. 

Niweeng-meria. — Gen. Riigu. 

Ae, pl. Horne; (or also ac. s. m.). — ° Gen. pl. Alle; Le-orb(e). 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


/Elu; Reninge; Tilerings. — Gen. pl. Gute. 


Dat. Wi. 


NOMINAL ENDINGS. 
SWEDEN. 


; -0; -. — Gen. -x; -ingen. — Dat. -a; -@a. 


NORWAY. 
-a; -m?; -ees; -0; -u; -%. — Glen. -es; -ingon. — Dat. -a (?); -aa‘; -en; -e?; -ia. — 
Acc. -x%. — Nom. pl. -2s. 


-wa; -ingee; -ingoa; -. — Ac. pl. -o. 


-&;, -#a. 


DENMARK. 


; -e; -i (2”); -ing; -ingee?; -0°; -ong; -ung; -*", — Gen. -is. 


Ac. pl. -x2 (2) — Gen. pl. -2. 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


. — Gen. pl. -2x. 


OLD-NORTHERN. 


=a (2°); =a} -~S; -aS; -e; -1 (27): -in -inge’; -ings; -o*; -ong; -u; -ung; -°, — 
Gen. -2; -es; -ingen; -ingon; -is. — Dat. -a (?”); -ea"; -emn; -e; -ia. — Acc. -2', — 
Nom. pl. -ws. — Gen. pl. -e. 

-wa: -ia®; -ingee; -ingoa. — Gen. -u. — Ae. pl. -o. 

-x?; -ma. — Dat. -i, — Ace. -w. — Gen. pl. -2. 


50* 
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ADJECTIVES & PARTICIPLES. To A. Di 400: 
NORWAY. 
Dat. s. m.  wirat (defin.). 
DENMARK. 


Dat. s. m. xGmsTIA (sup. def.). vce (defin.). 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 
Nom. s. f. HaEILEeG. — Dat. s. n. nio (defin.). 


OLD-NORTHERN. 
Nom. s. f. -. — Dat. s. m. def. -%; -xi, — Dat. s. m. sup. def. -xstia. — Dat. s. n. def. -o. 


PRONOUNS. To A. D. 400. 
NORWAY. 
Nom. pl. neut. Ta. 


DENMARK. 


Nom. s. Ee. 


VERBS. To A. D. 400. 
SWEDEN. 
2 s. imperat. Wes! — 3s. pr. subj. Aigi. 
NORWAY. 


3s. p. Feihido; Worehto. — 3 pl. p. Delidun. — Inf. (Set)a. 


DENMARK. 
1 s. pr. Heite. — 3s, pr. Ah®; 0. — 3s. p. Tewido. — 2 s. imperat. Ge’; He. — ? Inf. Niye. 


OLD-NORTHERN, 
1s. pr. -e. — 38s. pr -. — 3s. p. -0% — 3 pl. p. -un, — 2 8. tmperat. -°. — Inf. -a; @ (°). 


PREPOSITIONS. To A. D. 400. 


NORWAY. 

Aifter. 
DENMARK. 

Geegin. 


ADVERBS. To A. D. 400. 


SWEDEN. 


A; Ai; Heer. 


NOUNS AND NAMES. From 401 to 800. 


SWEDEN, 
Mase. Nom. ZEbex*®; Llu; Erilea; Gefing; Heidar-runo; Heriwolefa; Heepuwolefa; Haufputikii; 
lit; Mirile; Mwsyouingi; Sseab; Dorlef; Uber; Uanebereh. — Gen. Heges. — 
Dat.  Zawele; Beruta (? fem.); Hypuwulefa; Hyriwulefe; Lea; Syoenea. — 
Acc. Fele; Thae; Ruma; Stene. — Gen. pl. Helheda; Heleheddue. 
Fem. Nom. Atheker; Hyeruwulefia; Olba. — Dat. Ailu; Unboeu. — Acc. Alre?; Mucnu; 
i Ro; Ukisi. — Nom. pl. Gine-runea; Runoa. — Ac.pl. Gino-ronoa; Runoa; Runya. 


Neut. Nom. Afanb. — Dat. Tuma. — Nom. pl. ,Hidear-rungno. 


Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 
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NORWAY. 

Nom. Aceben; Alwa; Asping; Boso; Laing; Mirile; Rhoeltr; ? Semeng; Serelii; 
Purmub; Unnbo; Up; ? Wattet. — Gen. Menis. — Dat. Hiligeea; Tewaesuna; 
Idden; Iupingea; Werua. — Gen. pl. Depyone; Heeldeo. 

Nom. Delia. — Gen. Goibu; (O)pe(u). — Ace. Ciwgo; Rew, Roaw, Roae. — Ace. pl. Rune. 

Nom. lod; Lau. — Ace, Leeewe. 

DENMARK. 

Nom. Aini; ASuair; Nura-kupi; Rhuulfr; Ruulfasts; Stein; Tribu; Tu; Diwbyo-funbr. — 
Gen. Hurnburee; Suibiks. — Dat. ? Isingbea, — Ace. AXpisl; Brupur-sunu; Fabur; 
Kupumut; Stain. 

Nom. Ubeict. — Ace. Drui. 

ENGLAND. 
Nom. Aigili; Atlefrith; Aleubwini; Alla; Alwin; A®dred; Baeda; Beagnop; Cadmon; 


Krist’; Cuhl; Citining; Kung; Degmund; Dah; Dom;  Eadbierht; Eadred; 
Eanred; Els; Eomer; Eomaer; Ebelberht; Fisc-flodu; Gisl; Gyoslheard; God’; 
Gonrat; Gudrid; Hweetred; Ikkalacge; Isah; Loneewore; Oeki; Olwfwolbu; Osbiol; 
Oscil; Reehebul; Reumwalus; Romwalus; Woden; Wop: Wobgar: Wulfhere. — 


Gen. Alhs; Kiininges; Ecgfripu; Heafanes; Hrones. — Dat. Ali;  Breodera; 
Buciaehom; Dering(#); Ecbi; Eoma:; Erha; Ebelwini; Hroethberhte; Roetberhtx; 
..vhtae; Mungpelyo; Oble; Raira; Sighyor; (tru)mberehct. — Ace. Alcfribu; 
Berchtvini; Ciinibalb; Kiiming; Ciininge; Cupbeere(hting); Dcep-stan; Fergenberig; 
Galga; Greut; Hlafard; Houh; Laiciam; Onswini; Oswiung; Sigi. — Nom. pl. 
gibrobera; Men. — Gen. pl. Myrena. — Dat. pl. Strelum. — Ae. pl. Men. 


Nom. Claeeo; Kiimeswiba; Kiinnburug; Hilddi(g)iip; Hildipriip; Igilsuib; Wilif. — Gen. Cearungia; 


Cimokoms; Coinu; Geliea; Ultyo. — Dat. Berhtsuipe; Birlnio; Eateyonne; 
Rodi; Romeecestri; Sowhula; Saule’; Winiwoneyo. — Ace. Aclihck. — Dat. pl. Sorgum. 
Nom. Gen. Debs; Lices; Rices. — Dat. Beorne; Bergi; Blodo; Gear. — Acc. Becun*; 
Brok; Cuombil-bio; Lic-becun; Sig-been. — Dat. pl. Heafdum. — Ae. pl. Ban. 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 


Nom. Blu. 


BRACTEATES, &. A. D. 401—800. 


Nom. Alu‘; AMniwulu; Atnwll; Ainoene; Auto; Beartigo; Cornilio; Cun(ung); Ku(nung); 
Deituhe; Ecmu; Eltil’; Elwu; Fewe; Fosleu; Fuwu; Geecallu; Gal; Gle; 
Hama; Hhleeeedu-uige?; Huthu; Ichiay; Inki; Ito; Laoku; Lul; Nabe; Nebpuyzng; 
Niuwile; Ote?; Oti; Owee-alut; Seber; Sihmywnt; Sunedromdh; Tae; Tallwe; 


Tenulu; Tezwon; Til; Tiseecg; Tvto; Tweed; Dasco (or Pusco); Pur; Weige; 


Uyeyliil; Uodn. — Gen. Tenaes; Tenes. — Dat. Atzeleeuceea; Ablewine’*; A®lewin; 
Alte-uilzea?; Alohawe; Ab; Aulilyoe; Eepleua; Housa; Leeucea; Lewuloucea; 
Tiwite. — Ace. Uelye. — Gen. pl. Heldea. 

Nom. Voc. .Icea, Yeeca, Yeeea?, Ykewa, Yia, Ygooa, Ugha; Selew, Selu. — Dat. 
Alvomia; LE podu; Auasa; Cunimudiu; Elweeo; Glyoxu-giauyou; Herzengu; 
Liliaziwn. — Ac. pl. Heitice; Runoa. 


Nom. Ace. Uia. 


NOMINAL ENDINGS. 


SWEDEN, 
-a?; -e*; -@a; -ing; -ingi; -0; -u; -t; = — Gen. -es. — Wat: -a’; -27;) -w2a. — Ace, -a; 
-#?; -ae. — Gen. pl. -a; -ue. 
-a; -ia. — Dat. -su; -u. — Ace. -m*; -i; -0; -u. — Nom. pl. -2#a; -oa. — Ae. pl. -ya; -0a?. 
-. — Dat, -a. — Nom. pl. -o. 
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Mase. 


Fem. 
Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Mase. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 


Nom. 
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NORWAY. 
-a; -@; -weng; -ing; -0; -r; -u; BS es. (Gop, ak == 10a -ea; -gn; -ingeea; -. — 
Gen. pl. -x%0; -yone. 
-ia. — Gen. -u’, — Ace. -aee; -o; -. — Ae. pl. 
-*, — Ace. -e 
DENMARK. 
-1; -r?; -s; 2. — — Dat, -wa? — Ace. -u; -*. 
-. — Ace. -i 
BRACTEATES. 
-a; we"; -e; -on; -u‘?; -!2, — Gen. -aes; -es. — Dat. -a; -e*; -ex; -xa*; -yox; 
~, — Ace. -yx. — Gen. pl. -2a. 


-ia; -iu; -u®; -you. — 


Icaea, Yeeca, Yewa’, Ykceea, Yia, Ygoea, Ugha; -u; -. — 


Ac. pl. -incee; -oa. 


Ace. -u. 
SCANDINAVIAN OLD-NORTHERN. 
-at; -se?; -eea; -e; -i°; -ingi, -ing’, -eng; - -on; -r°; -ti: — Gen. -®; -aes, 
=es?; -inks; -is. — Dat. -a'; -me; -sea (29); -em; -ingeea; -yow; -*, — Ace. -a; ="; 
-yee; -*, — Gen pl. -a; -ea; -e@0; -ue; -yone. 


Icaea, Yeeca, Yceea?, Ykeeea, Yia, Ygora, ee ang =, == JOvi, =e soe Sa SEs 


-iu; -u (25); -you. — Ace. -awe?; -ae; -@; uy -. n. pl. - -oa. — Ae. pl. 
=; -17 -oa®; -ya. 
-§, — Dat. -a. — Ace. -e; -u. — Nom. pl. -o. 
ENGLISH OLD-NORTHERN. 

-e; -i®; -u?; -ung; -g; -us (lat.); -*. — Gen. -xs°; -es; -s; -u. — Dat. -a3; -x 

-yo; -. — Ace. ; -u’; -ing, -inge, -ung; -". — Nom. pl. -a; -. — Gen. pl. -na. — 
Dat. pl. -um. — Ae. pl. -. 
=a: -0; — Gen. -ia; -iea; -s; -u; -yo. — Dat. -a; -xyo; -e'; -lo; -yonne. — 
Acc. -. — Dat. pl. -um. 
Gen. — Dat. -»?; -. — Acc. --. — Dat. pl. -um. — Ae. pl. -. 


ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES. A. D, 401—809. 
SWEDEN. 
s. masc. ile (defin.); Mee (defin.); Sba (defin.). — Dat. s. neut. Niu (defin.). 


NORWAY. 


s. masc. Nom. s. fem. Inglsk. 


ENGLAND. 


s. masc.  Almeyottig; Aluwaldo (def.);  Gasric: Grorn; Modig. — Nom. s. fem. Ailic; 
giproefed; bigoten; bistemid; Timp; giwundad. — Nom. s. newt. Pun. — Dat. s. 
masc. Lanum, — Dat. s. neut. Fruman (defin.). — Ace. s. m. Tuk Lim-weerigne; 
Riiene. — Ace. s. newt. Al. — Nom. pl. mase. Appile; Fuse; Giubeasu; Twoegen. 
— Ace. pl. masce. Ale. — Ace. pl. neut. Ba. 

BRACTEATES. 
s. masc. He-curne (defin.); ? Lip. — Dat. s. masc. Sehs-cune (defin.);  Tille (defin.); 


Ungee® (defin.). 


PRONOUNS. From A. D. 401— 800. 
SWEDEN. 
sing. Ec. — Nom. s. mase. Se. — Ace. sing. Mic. — Nom. pl. fem. Sea; Usa. — Gen. pl. mase. 


Deree. — Ace. pl. fem. Pyiya. 
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NORWAY. 


Nom. s. fem. Hu. — Ace. s. fem. Yoiew..— Ace. s. neut. Deeteoa. — Nom. pl. neut. Ta. 


DEN MARK. 


Ace. s. mase. Sin. — Ace. s. fem. Dieu. 
ENGLAND. 
Nom. sing. Ic’, Ik, Ih. — Nom. s. masc. He?. — Gen. s. m. His? — Gen. s. neut. Dees. — Dat. s. 
mase. Him. — Dat. s. fem. Der, Daer, Der, — Ace. sing. Mic’, Mik, Mec*, Meh, Me. — 
Ace. s. masc. Hinee*; Doo, The. — Ace. s. neut. Dis; Det. — Dual ace. Ungeet. — Nom. 
pl. mase. Hie’. — Dat. pl. Us. — Ace. pl. Us. — Ace. pl. mase. Hie. 


BRACTEATES, Mc. 


Dat. s. mase. Ime; Dam, 


VERBS. From A. D. 401 to 800. 
SWEDEN. 
1s. pr. Hete’c. — 33 pr. Ah, O. — 3 pl. pr. Hebo; Mele’ — 3s. p. Deude; Hiuk: Oxg; 
(reis)ti; Sete; Weryit, Werite, Riuti; Worte. — 3 pl. p. (Lugo (or (W)ugo). — 
Imperat. 2 s. Gea. 
NORWAY. 
3s. pr. A, Ah’, O, Oh. — 3s, p. Fybei; Was; Wreite, Wreet. — Jmperat. 2 s, Ah’. 


DENMARK. 
3s. p. Kerpi; Fabi; Sati: — 3 pl. p. Truknapu. 


ENGLAND, 


r, Bim; Yee. — 3s. pr. Ah?, Oh; Coecas; Drygyp; Recs; Sberedh. — 3 pl. pr. Fegtab. — 


= 
hes 


1 s. p. Darstee, Darste; bimeald; Hnag; anof; Wes. — 3s.p. Beckcto; Foedde; Faucbo, 


Fue; oncerede; acrof; Het; aHof; arerde; Ysetae, Sete, Sette, Settae, Scettce: giswom: 
Walde; Warp; Wes; Wolk; Worhte; Urit. — 3 pl. p. Kwomu: Faipu; bittealdun: 


aLegdun; Setton; bismeeredu; 


gistoddun. — 2 s. tmperat. gepid! gisid! Wise! — 2 pl. 


unperat. gisideb, geBidaed, gepideed, gipiddad, geBiddap, gepidde) ! — 3s. pr. subj. Helipe: 
Iwi; Lice; usme. — Inf. Buga; Helda; Hiewan; gistiga. 


BRACTEATES, Wc. 


3s. pr, Ainn?, — 3s, p. Fihedu; Heg; Hu; Vroito. — 2 s. imperat. Gib! He*! Te’! 


PREPOSITIONS. From A. D. 401 to 800. 
SWEDEN. 
Yfeta; Ait, Et; I (or Uti); 1; Mut; Uti (or I). 


NORWAY. 


? Ait; Ute. 
DENMARK. 
Aft, Atft. 


ENGLAND. 
Aft, After, A&fte, A®ftar, A®fter®, A®fter®, Aeftaer’, beafter; Ift; Alt, At; Fore, Fore, Fir; Ine |p 
Mip On One Osn lay Lyo. 


BRACTEA 


ADVERBS. From A. D. 401 to 800. 


SWEDEN. NORWAY. 


A, ABiu: Geu, Geuw; Heere, Here; Ni; Nu. Ao; Her(@). 
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ENGLAND. 
Aici; And, End; Ean; Fearran; A‘teadre; Her; Hwepre; Ni®; Eac; Sare; Der®, Deer. 


BRACTEATES. 


Nu. 
NOUNS AND NAMES. From 801 to —. 
SWEDEN. 
Mase. Nom. Enruk; Halstun; Lizeuri; Inofasti; Ruti; Samsi. — Gen. Aismuts; Hariwulfs. — Dat. 
Roaul. — Ace. Fapr; Sigi; Stun; Sul; Taen. — Nom. pl. Stainar. 
Fem. Nom.  Kearstin. — Gen. Unu. — Dat. Mariu. 


Neut. Nom. — Riusii. 
NORWAY. 


Masc. Nom. Aluer; Bonte; Opinkar; Prestr; Toue; bormup; Dorrsonr; Port. — Dat. Ainseegui. 
Fem. Nom. Ossk. -— Dat. Sikktale. — Ace. Auik; Kloko. 


DENMARK. 


Mase. Nom. A(Rfik)I; Aislaikir: Olufr; Skeer; Siuarp; Stein; Tyw; Unitr. — Gen. Kunuelts; Ruhalts; 
Sikwulfs; Sunar; Tadis; Pular. — Acc. Stain. — Dat. pl. Sal-haukum. 
Fem. Nom. Sol; Poree. — Gen. Afai; Inkur. — Ac. pl. Afr-runar. 
ENGLAND. 


Mase. Nom. Emundr; Helhi; (Hl)vdwyg; Myredah; Onlaf; Rikarth; Tidfirp; Dornr. — Gen. Eadvifes. 
— Dat. Osberchtae. 
Fem. Nom. Dat. Merthe; Sav(le). 


Neut. Nom. Dat. Ausboa. 
BRACTEATES, WC. 


Mase. Nom.  lauligr; lohn; fulieni. — Dat. Jaubini; Simi. 
Fem. Nom. Dat. Aimiliu. — Dat. pl. Birkoiinum. 
ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES, From 801 to —. 
SWEDEN. ENGLAND. 


Dat. s. fem. Uena (defin.). Mase. s. nom. Zernr; Siuilfurn. 


PRONOUNS. From 801 to —. 


SWEDEN. NORWAY. 
Dat. s. Dik. — Ace. s. m. Sin; Pansi; Dénie. Ace. s. f. Dissa. — Nom. pl. f. Sie. 
DENMARK. ENGLAND. 
Gen. s.f. Sineer, — Ae. pl. f. Disi. Nom. s. Dis. — Nom. s.m. He. — Dat. s. f. This. — Acc. s. Meh’, Me. 


VERBS. From 800 to —. 


é 5 = eae lee SWEDEN. 
3s. p. Asa; Korbe, Karpi; Risti; Wraiti. 


NORWAY. 

3s. pr. Oh. — 38. p. G (?=Garbe); Styspte. — 3 pl. p. Leto. — Inf. Stydpa. 
DENMARK. 

3s. pr. Huiler. — 3 s. p. Raisti; Uk. — 2 s, imper. Al! 
ENGLAND. 

3s. pr. O; Is; Serb. — 3s. p. Brokte; Feg(de); Reisto; Sete; [Wrokte. 


BRACTEATES, 
3s. p. Fyidi; Ho, Hing. 


PREPOSITIONS. From 801 to —. 
SWEDEN, NORWAY. DENMARK. ENGLAND. BRACTEATES. 
Yuir. I; Aa, 0. OM Ont maalios I-7.On- 


ADVERBS. From 801 to —. 
NORWAY. DENMARK. ENGLAND. 
Ok, Uk. Afta; Heerze; In; Iwika. Deer. 


FRESH FINDS, 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR INSERTION IN THEIR PROPER PLACES. 


VISBY, GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1250—1300. 


From the original, now in the Husaby Museum, Smaland, Sweden. Drawn, full size, by 


Prof. MAGNUS PETER The wood-engraving by J. F. ROSENSTAND. 


Golden finger-ring. Found in the summer of 1880 by workmen digging near Visby, south of 


the town: It was sold by them to a Goldsmith in Visby, who disposed of it to Cand. Phil. 


That gentleman, knowing my taste for runic 


S. A. Bergsoe, of Cheapinghaven, then staying in Visby. 


studies, kindly allowed me to purchase it from him, and it is now in my son’s Collection at Husaby, 
in Smaland, Sweden. The runes were at once remarkt by the goldsmith, but no one could read them. 


Northern letters. The ring is well preserved. As to the 


This is not wonderful, for they are the Old 
suisht antiquarians in Sweden and 


inscription, I have shown this piece to a dozen of the most disti 


Denmark, and all have come to the same opinion — that the staves are undoubtedly genuine, and as 


old as the roundel itself. This was my own impression from the beginning, but I would not move till 
I had consulted our best experts. 

Things being so far absolutely safe, our next step is ta date the circlet, for the runes cannot 
be older than the object on which they stand. But this I could not do. The general shape — the 
Bezel-Ring — is of every time, is found in Asia more than 2000 years ago, then becomes Byzantine, 
thereafter late Roman, so Middle-age, and is made still. The particular type, however, with its 
characteristic Fleur-de-lis and leaf-ornamentation, was something for itself. No such specimen is in the 
Danish or the Norwegian Museum. So I took the opportunity of a visit to Stockholm, and askt the 


help of Hans Hildebrand, the Swedish Riks-antiquary. He kindly explained everything, at the same 


time showing me more than a dozen similar Rings in the Stockholm Collection, all or nearly all from 


Gotland. Several were found with Coins or other things fixing the date, and he was therefore able to 
determine this as the last half of the 13th century, now and then even later. He added that this 
particular type was Venetian and Mediterranean. Introduced to Visby by some merchant-prince, it 
would seem to have become quite fashionable in Gotland. 

We have now Old-Northern runes on several objects comparatively late, the result of local 
taste and tradition. We need not therefore be surprised at finding such on this elegant annulus. They 
are still more striking as being reverst, reading from right to left in the olden way. The staves are 8 
in number, but, being graven on the inside and therefore somewhat worn, are not always quite clear. 


The more central letters, the Noras, are pla enough. But the first 1 and the last tr are dim. Still 
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they are there, as all the best judges are convinced. Weakest of all is the last 1, and one or two 


experts are not sure that the upper part is continued lower down. But held in a proper light the ring 
shows this lower part also, tho feeble from a bend of the metal here. The whole word (Gnd INOFAST 
is as good a name as INorAstr) is simply the name of the owner, here found for the first time. The 
runes thus say: 


INOFASTI. 


TORVIK, HARDANGER, NORWAY. 
? DATE ABOUT A, D. 200—300. 


From materials kindly furnisht by Mess’’ B. &. BENDIXEN and 4, LorANGE, Bergen. Chemityped 
by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, 


The finding of this precious block was first made known to me by Mr. Lorange, Keeper of 
the Bergen Museum, where it is now preserved. [urther details and a cast of the runes were after- 
wards communicated by him. Additional information came in from his energetic antiquarian colleague 
Hr. Lerer Bendixen of Bergen, as well as from Prof. Olaf Rygh, Keeper of the Christiania Museum. 


For everything here given my readers have therefore to thank the friendly zeal and courtesy of these 


learned diggers. ‘The granite grave-minne is about 8 feet high, and came to light as follows: 
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A local paper, “Sondre Bergenhus Folketidende”’, first announced the find. Hr. Bendixen 
obtained prelimimary help from the Parish Priest, Hr. Stub, and from the owner of the ground, the 
yeoman Kristoffer Torviken, and thereafter himself examined the mound and its surroundings. Hr. B. 
writes: “The homestead Torviken is in the Parish of Jondal, Strandbarm Deanery, on the northern or 
rather the western side of Hardanger-firth, The farm-buildings stand a little aside, a low woody crest 
separating them from the firth, while the farm itself stretches round a pretty little lake. I had not 
expected such remains in the district, as nothing has hitherto been found here. Two hows, however, 


once stood on this site, but they have long since been cleared away. They were probably from the 


raye-chambe 


Early Iron age, as they had g The third rasse, now to be described, stood on a natural 
bank or hillock N. E. of the homestead. It had a foot-ring of stones, some of them unusually large, 
and within this a heap of smaller cobbles mingled with earth. Turf covered the whole. At the bottom 
was a nearly unbroken layer of ashes and charcoal, and in many places small heaps of burnt bones. 
Thus many burials had‘taken place from time to time. Near the west of the center was a large 
grave-chamber. Unhappily it had been long before broken open and plundered, for all the roofing-slabs 
were gone, and consequently the kist was full of stones and soil, no fragment of the grave-gear being 


eft. At the one short or gable end stood one slab, at the other were two. Each long side was made 


ny 2 slabs placed lengthwa the one thicker and larger than the other. Both the long slabs were 


straight cut at the one end, slantingly broken at the other. While carrying away the mould outside 
the chamber, was pickt up a brim-bit of the peculiar flower-pot shaped clay urns (Prof. Rygh’s Norske 
Oldse 


burnt, and was stiffened with asbestos-fibres. The ornamentation was rich, lines slanting and horisontal 


ger, Nos. 370—7), which mark Early-Iron graves in Norway. It had a gray color, was slightly 


and vertical, in bands and grdups.’ There also came to light a few burnt bones, a large bent iron 
clinch-nail, some horse-teeth and some doubtful bits of iron. All the slabs but one were of a darkblue 


oose siate. The exception was — the RUNE-BEARER, one of the large side-stones, which was of fine lightgray 


eranite. It is meters long, (84 m. broad, and about 0,08 m. thick. The kist has been about 3,30 m. 


high, 0,63 m. broad, and the height that of the breadth of the side-stones. As I have said, the rune- 
stone was broken aslant at one end, but at the other had been cut off straight. In this way one letter, 
the last, has been shorn thro, ani thus its one arm and the half of the central staff has perisht. The 
runes, about 10 cm. high, are rather shallow, but are, | think, the plainest and broadest incised I have 
ever seen. Not one stave is doubtful. The cause is not far to seek. Lying for centuries inside the 
barrow, it has been sheltered from wind and weather, man and beast. At the one edge, part of the 
natural surface remains; but otherwise the block has been drest quite smooth, before the letters were 
inscribed. It must have stood somewhere as a minne-stone. Thereafter it has been taken away and 
used as building-material for this Early-Iron grave, a bit being struck off at the end, to make it fit in. 
Of course a long time must have gone by, ere this desecration could have taken place. I have now 
purchast it for.the Bergen Museum, to which also the few grave-laves have come. — We shall never 
get the missing rune-bit, or letters, if more than one. The owner searcht long and carefully, but found 
nothing; and-as far as I could see, this was the only piece of graystone in the tump. The peasants 
said, that no such stone existed elsewhere in the neighborhood.” 


Mr. Lor: 


Middle Iron-Age. Both gentlemen might agree in the average date of the 6th yearhundred. This will 


ge would place the grave (in which the runestone lay) a little later, perhaps in the 


give us a couple of centuries for the great chieftain’s fumeral slab to be so far forgotten by his mighty 
kindred as to sink into mere common stone-lumber. 


This,. then, is the jirst Old-Northern grave-pillar found as building-gear in § STILL LATER HEATHEN 


tumulus. Great numbers of Ogham stones have been met with so employed. The runes, mostly 5 
to 6 inches high, are of the oldest types, as are the word-forms. The date I have given this megalith 
cannot, therefore, be far wrong. 

As we see, the y has lost its left arm, from the shortening of the block by the kist-builder. 
This letter was therefore Y (a). This gives us once more the usual formula of 2 names, one in the 
nominative and the. other in the dative. Should aught else have followed, it may have been the O. N. 
word for WROTE or RAISED or SET (WR&ITm on the Reidstad stone; RUNO rxIHiDO on the Einang stone), 


or something such. 
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The A above the m and before the w, I iook upon as certainly a stop, a dividing mark. On 
the Gallehus Golden Horn this 


stop between the first word (EcHLEW) and the second (a 


same mark, turned to the left and smaller, (<), is used as a dividing 


mA). Should this be so, it is the first 
instance of such an overput divisional mark on any Old-Northern piece. 

Here, as so often, we have M, the shorter type for both K (p) and WM (m), and therefore, 
where we have not both p and o in the same inscription, only to be redd by the help of the context. 


We shall never know which was intended; but the family and neighbors had no difficulty, for they 
were familiar with the forthfaren’s appellation. Both L#m and Lap are olden Scando-Gothic names, 
tho scarce. L&Ma occurs sometimes in Old-Swedish documents, and is perhaps the Danish family-name 


LEMME; it flourishes in England as LAME, LEEM (and LamING and LEEMING). The latter may be left in the 


Longobardic Lerau, the Ohg. Lairu, LETHU, LEDI (placed by Forstemann under EAtTH), would seem to be 


the Danish LEEDE ‘and LEHDE, and lives on in England as LADE and Lam. — In the later runes we have 
WERING once or twice in the form vurriKR (should this be = uiRINKR); in Ohg. it is WARINC, WIRINC, with 


the womansname warinca. In England the family-name WARE, WEARE, WARING, WEARING, are common. — 


Thus these names L£M® (or LED) and warive here occur for the first time on any O. N. runic 


monument. — Confining ourselves to what is now on the stone, the risting is: 
LEM® (or LED) WHRINGRA. 


LEME (Or LDA) to- WARING. 


Hr. Bendixen has now publisht a short notice of this find, engraving the runes, 
Fortidsm. Bevaring, 1880, Kristiania 1881, p.49. — In the 


same volume (p. 17 of, his overprint) Hr. A. Lorange, the Keeper of the Museum, has also given a 


in Aarsberetning fra Foreningen til Nor 


page to this find, using the same woodcut of the staves. 


SABO, HOPREKSTAD, SOGNEFJORD, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 756—800. 


Chemityped by Prof. maGNUS PETERSEN from the original, now in the Bergen Museum, the whole Sword 


and tts trade-mark (or ornament) 1—dth of the size, the runic name-inlay full size. 
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My learned friend the Norwegian old-lorist A. Lorange, the accomplisht Keeper of the Bergen 
Museum, has for some time been engaged in a new and most interesting branch of study .— the 
character and fabrication of the weapons left to us from the Wiking period. The Swords have excited 
his particular attention and already with the happiest results. He has made important discoveries 
concerning them. One piece he has found to bear an Old-Northern runish inscription. With his usual 
kindness he has given me the necessary details, which I now submit to the reader. 

The old brand now before us, No. 1622 in the Bergen Museum, was found in 1825 with some 
other Iron objects in a grave-mound at Seebé, near Sognefjord. But Mr. Lorange, after carefully 


cleaning the blade, first perceived the staves and ornaments in 18 


, and hastened to forward me 
drawings, afterwards with extreme courtesy lending me the original weapon for my examination and the 
use of my artist. The whole Sword is 0,975 long, two-edged, and with a broad hollow rand running 
nearly to the point. In this hollow on both sides near the haft, im chinks puncht in, small bits of 


twisted steel wire have been hammered and welded in the metal, forming letters on the one side and 


an interlaced pattern on the other. This is the first time that runes have been found in Scandinavia 
on so old a war-blade, altho such rune-ristings are often spoken of in the earliest traditions. And as 


to the technical execution of these marks, steel on steel, Mr. Lorange’s careful examinations have led 
to new conclusions. He has gone thro all the Wiking-brands in the Bergen Museum, and has found 11 
others bearing similar inlaid marks. But all these have either large Latin letters, or else lines so 
injured or doubtful as to give no meaning. The same net-pattern however, or interlaced trade-mark, 
is seen on 7 or 8 of these 11, and all of them, however differing in details, show that they belong to 
the same group. This is further proved by the surprising circumstance, that 6 of them bear in Roman 
letters the maker’s name VLFBERHET (= ULFBERHT = WULFBERHT = WULFBRIGHT), a well-known Scando-Gothic 
name here for the first time found in Scandinavia. And it is remarkable, that blades manufactured by 


this Swordsmith have been found in Norwe 


ian graves from Hevne in Southern Tronyem to Hedrum in 


Laurvig’s Amt. The Sword in the Danish Museum engraved in Worsaae’s Oldsager fig. 495 (and in 


Undset’s Norske Oldsager i fremmede Museer, fig. 28), is similarly inlaid with the same name; and 
Dr. I. Undset has kindly informed me that in the Guild ‘Prussia’s“ Collection in Kénigsberg is pre- 


served a Sword from the Wiking time, found in a lake in the province, identical with that engraved in 


Worsaae, and made by the same sword-smith. Thus we have already no fewer than 8 of these 


Wiking-blades with the same maker’s name and the same trade-mark. 


Mr. Lorange has further informed me that many of these brands are also damascened, showing 


that this peculiar decoration has by no means been rare in the Wiking period. We have to thank 


these minute investigations of Herr Lorange for the discovery, that among the hundreds of Wiking- 
swords preserved in the Norse Museums not only one damascened piece could be found, but even many 
such, not inferior in execution to the beautifully flowered Swords in the Danish Nydam Moss (from the 
last half of the 8rd century). Thus this technical skill is no novelty. It has come down from generation to 
generation, and there is now no doubt, or no great doubt, that these damascened blades are not made 
abroad, but are manufactured by Scandinavian swordsmiths. We shall know more, when Herr Lorange 
publishes his work on the Weapons of the Wiking period. Meantime I have given this blade rather a 
high date, partly because it bears Old-Northern runes, and partly because the on (later 4 in Scandinavia) 
and the ULFBERHET (later ULFBERHT) are both of them so very antique. For it is apparently clear that 
on all these (puRMUD and ULFBERHET) swords the trade-mark, however shortened or lengthened by 


repetition of the strokes, is the same, has the same type. In this case puRMup’s brand was made for 


him by ULFBERHT. 

Now on narrowly examining this runic blade, we see that all the letters are Old-Northern and 
reverst, reading from the right to the left. Only’ the first, the & is slightly damaged, but not more so 
than that there is no doubt about it. (Since my drawing was made, the inscription has been 
injudiciously treated in Denmark with strong acid, and has suffered.) The first 2 staves are on, an 
older 3 s. pr. of the verb AGA(N), to OWE, OWN, possess, otherwise in Scandinavia in the shorter and 
later form a. ‘Thus owws, has, possesses. Then comes the sign for tHuR, +, here clearly used pho- 


netically, as followed by mup, thus the common. Northern mansname THURMUTH. But the stave for M is 


also interesting, it beimg a hitherto not found QO. N. variant, fk a simplification of the variant on the 


Brough stone and elsewhere. Thus the whole risting is: 
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OH DURMUD, 


OWNS (pe 


-me) THURMUTH. 
In support of this interpretation I will add, that in. Géransson’s Bautil No. 25 is a lar: 


rune-block im cypher, and not yet redd. At the top is an ornate Christian Cross, more or less ‘Maltese 


while at the end of the rune-writing is another small one. In the center of the stone is a wiking-ship. 
But among the runes*is this same Thor's mark, #, which may have been used phonetically for pur. 


Skrifter, 1810, p. 237) 


very judiciously supposes, that this stone was raised in memory of a man who had embraced the 


Captain W. H. F. Abrahamson (“Thors Hammers Tegn” in Skand. Litt. Selsk. 
Christian trow but still held fast the heathen: ‘I haye now taken them both; let that help which is 
strongest’. As is well known, this Swastica, variously modified, very frequently stands alone as a Cross 
on runic stones. 


As we have seen, this Thur-mark is here plainly before us as a word-sound. Have we 


parallels hereto elsewhere? Yes! As to the Symbol itself, we can trace it back as a Holy Mark in 
all times and lands in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, and as Christian from the Catacombs to 
modern Churches. In its earliest Eastern Home it was the Sion of THE GREAT GOD, THE GOD OF Day, 


THE LIGHT-GOD, LIFE EVERLASTING, MITRA in the Sanscrit world, THE FORTUNATE AND UNCONQUERED. Hence, 


as Creeds fell away cal JUPITER or 


while the Holy Mark remained, it could as well represent the Clags 
HELIOS as the Persian MITRA, and so of local Gods everywhere. In Scandinavia, as we know, it figured 
the Hammer and Might of THu(No)r. But when a stronger than THU(NO)R came, it would naturally pass 
over to him, and, like all the other Cross-types, from the oldest East to the latest West, here and 
there went over to CHRIST. 

We have a proof of this in Ireland. This symbol is found among the Kelts there as far 


back as the 5th and 6th century, but very sparingly, sometimes on stones bearing Ogham inscriptions. 


It has now turned up on an Irish incised Cross, probably of the 5th yearhundred. This monument 


stands near Tober (the Well of Saint) Brigid, not far from the village of Cliffony, County Sligo, on 


mall Roman Cros 


one of the steps of which s, of great antiquity, are shallowly cut or puncht in, 


It is thus described by Mr. W. F. Wakeman: “The most interesting feature, however, at the well or 


pool is a rather rough unhammered block of hard reddish sandstone, measuring 2 feet 11 in. in length, 


by 10 in. in breadth, and about 5 in. in thickn This stone is apparently of the monumental class, 


and just one upon which an ogam inscription might be expected. It presents, however, no lettering of 


any kind; but upon one of its larger faces has been deeply ins 


bed. or punched, the figure of a cross, 


of the kind usually styled Celtic, on the head of which, as shown in the accompanying illustration 


[here copied half size, Heliotyped by Pacht], that very remarkable symbol, known to antiquaries as 
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Croix Gammé, Filfot, Swastic Hammer of Thor, Boodhist Cross, &e., occurs. Of the pagan origin of 


this peculiar form of cross, there can. be no question.” ! 

This felefoot, then, is a swvival from far-back heathen times into the Christian. Carried from 
land to land by waves of settlers, it reacht Ireland in an oyergang epoch when the older Gods were 
drawing back and the Lord Christ showed himself the mightiest and took their place, together with 


some of their symbols. According we have here not only a rude Keltic Christian Cross, but a 


symbolical Crucifix, cHrist ox THE cross.. The simply spells curisrus, just as distinctly as if it had 
been written in Oghams or Roman or Runic letters. It stands where the Head of the Redeemer would 
rest. — I cannot say what the peculiar ornament over the Cross was intended for. It may have been 


a kind of Nimbus or Glory; or the well-known scarf of Night, the darkness at the death of the 


Redeemer; or perhaps merely equal to the superscription “HIC EST JESUS REX JUDHORUM”. In any ¢ 


e 


we have here a Crucifix-monument standing alone in all the Christian West as to age, and the plain 


survival thereon in curist’s stead of the Holy Swastika God-mark +. 

Jn the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 4to, Vol. 27, 1879, pp. 41—46, Bishop 
Charles Graves gives.2 instances of very old Irish stones, inscribed with the Irish Cross, bearing the 
Swastika. One has this Holy Mark + on the front below the Cro 


» which would be equal in sound to 


on the front, has another such 


crux cHRIStI. The other, besides an ornamental Fylfoot below the Cr 
near the top of each small side and a plain Cross on the back. But neither of these stones has the 
Swastika so peculiarly placed, as on the ToBER BRIGID Cross just spoken of. 

I have even found this olden symbol used in the same way in a Christian Manuscript. On 
the titlepage of Mr. Tollemache’s Ms. of Orosius in king Alfred’s O. Engl. version, a vellum whose 
lowest date is about 920 A. D., are rough but ready pen-and-ink drawings of the 4 Evangelists, 
symbolized, a touch of vermillion being here and there hurriedly added in the sketches. Beginning at 
the top to the left, we have in a roundel ‘‘aquila” | = JOHANNES], an Eagle down to the middle; outside, 
right, ‘Dominus noster iohannes”. — Right of this, in a circle, ‘‘agnus dei marcus”, and the figure of a 
Sheep, a nimbus round its head; a book is between its fore legs. This early symbol of St. Mark is 


very rare. — Right of this, a little lower, no frame, “lucas”, the bild of a butting Ox. — Below, large, 


well and boldly drawn, a nimbust man, ‘‘matheus”; he kneels, holding in both hands a Box (he being 


a gatherer). Not often found as his type. 


Now the first of these 4 figures, the Eagle, grasps a Cup, from the top of which issues a 
Serpent or Dragon. On the outside of the Beaker we see the Name of curisy or the Holy Mark of the 
Redeemer, 1s RED. All this is in reference to the well-known legend that, before his banishment to 
Patmos, he was sent to Rome by Domitian and twice exposed to a dreadful death. A vessel filled with 
strong venom was given him; but, uttering the name of curist, he drank it unhurt, a Snake or Dragon 


darting out of the cup. The only way by which the artist could paint this sound was by the mark 


which spelt it, and which was sometimes used instead of it. So here; carelessly dabbed on the bowl’s 
side, in the same way as the crimson touches elsewhere, powerful to drive out the poisonous fiend, is 
in red the sacred name of curist, +. After this trial, St. John was put into a boiling caldron of oil, 
but again suffered no injury. 

Under the Eagle on the same page is ‘vinea domini’, the Vineyard of the Lord, conventional 
foliage and fruit, symbolizing Holy Church. —- Above this again, is a cryptic Old-Anglic Runish Alphabet, 
on which see my Vol. 2, p. 832. 

We all know that the use of Cros 


-marks in the Christian church went the same way. When 


the earliest, the X, which was. also the first letter in the Greek name for CHRISTUS, came in as a pass- 
mark among the persecuted Christians, it was also used short and phonetically, so that X signified 


curist.” When this sign — afterwards specially given to Saint Andrew — was succeeded by x, the 


same thing took place. As early as 268 or 269 we have in the Catacombs: 


il 


P. 376 of “On certain Wells situate in the north-west of Ireland, with remarks on the occurrence of the Croix Grammée. 


igid’s Well, near Cliffony, Co, Sligo”, by W. F. Wakeman, Hon. Local Sec. for Enniskillen District; 


or Swastica, as found at St. Br 


pp. 865—384 of The Journal of the Roy. Histor. and Archeol. Association of Ireland, Oct. 1880, Dublin 1880, 8yo. 
2 To ayoid prolixity, I take the aboye from the wellknown handbook by J. Stockbauer, Kunstgeschichte des Kreuzes, 8yo, 


Schaffhausen 1870, p. 85. 88. 
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IN ¥ DOMINO NOSTRO 
IN CHRIST OUR LORD. 
The same is the case with the well-known 2. Thus IN siexo R = Christi. 


IN 2 = Christo. We still 
use the X in the same way: ‘Last Xmas [Christmas] I saw you in Xiania [Christiania], &e. We now see 


that +, the Felefoot, was used in like manner, with its heathen sound puR among the heathen and its 
Christian sound cHRIst among the Christian believers. But of this its use among the heathen, this Seebé 


Sword is as yet the first example. 


ROMES-FELL, S. TRONYEM, NORWAY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 800—900. 


From the original in the Tronyem Museum, about 1—3rd. Runes given separately, full size. 


Drawn and Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


In 1880 a curious find was made in Rémes-fell, near Rémen in A-fjord, Fossens Fogderi, 
South Tronyems Amt. Here, in a deep rock-cleft, carefully hidden by several heapt-up stones, 2 fine 


Walrus-teeth accidentally turned up. They have been described by Adjunkt Karl Rygh, the Keeper of 


the Tronyem Museum, in his “‘Arkeologiske Undersogelser og Throndhjems Videnskabs-selskabs Tilveext 


af Oldsager i 1880”, p. 19, which is part of ‘Aarsberetning 1880 fra Foren. til Norske Fortidsm. 


are inscribed. During my stay at Tronyem in 


Beyar.”, 8vo, Kristiania 1881. Both these ivory tush 
July 1881 I was enabled to examine them, and identified one of them as bearing Old-Northern staves. 

The smaller one, foolishly shortened by the finder who cut a piece off and used it, is now 
only (not including the bend) about 11‘/, inches long, its greatest width being about 1'/,, Besides the 
usual accidental scathe-marks, it bears, elegantly cut, 

Vedi hed wan a, 
KATIL OWNS-™Mé, 

and is thus another example of this common formula. 

The other is about 18*/, Norwegian inches long, about 20 including the bend, and its greatest 
width is about 13/,. Nearly in the middle the owner has inscribed her name, 


OSSK, 


one of great Scando-Gothic antiquity and very scarce, answering to the Old-English wunsc, the old 
Scandian osk and the modern English wisn. The masc. 6skI (= Wish-giver, a name of (wW)ODEN) was 


also borne by men (? = the Wisht one), as was the fem. osK by women in the North, but all this early 


52 
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died away. In England we have the masc. wescy as late as 1378'. In runics it occurs twice, as USKI 
on the Laurberg stone, N. Jutland, and as yskI on the Arja stone, Vol. 2, p. 634. As compounds we 
have the 0. Engl. names wuscB#RN (spelt WUXBERN) and oscpyRuT. As UNS became OSS, our US, so 
wunsc became ossc, the w being slurred in the usual Scandinavian way. We have here the O. Northern 
runic 0, an olden runic s-shape, and the same Classical-shaped runic K as on the Brough stone in 
England and elsewhere. It is impossible strictly to date these pieces, which may have belonged to 
husband and wife or brother and sister. But if I am right in fixing them approximately in the 9th 
century, they will be same-tide with our great king ALFRED, to whom Ohthere, a Norwegian landholder 
then in his service, so graphically narrated his famous voyage of discovery up North and in the White 
Sea, the very first such exploration of which we have any clear record. Among other things, he told 
his lord the English king, that?: 

Swidost he for dyder. toeacan pes landes Chiefly he went thither, besides wishing to see 
sceawunge. for bem hors-hwelum. forpem hi the country, also for the Horse-whales [Walrusses], 


habbad swyde wdele ban on hyra tobum. pa ted because they have very noble bones in their teeth. Of 


hy brohton sume bem cynincge. J hyra hyd bid these tusks they [Ohthere and his servants] brought 


swide god to scip-rapum :- Se hwel bid micle some to the king. And their hides are very good for 
lessa bonne odre hwalas. ne bid hé lengra donne ship-ropes. This whale is much less than other 
syfan elna lang. ac on his agnum lande is se whales, it not being longer than seven ells [about 14 
betsta hweel-huntad. ba beod eahta and feowertiges feet]. But in his own land [Hdlogaland, now 
elna lange. J pa mestan fiftiges elna lange. para Flelgeland, high north of Tronyem] is the best whale- 
hé seede pet he syxasum ofsloge syxtig on twam hunting; the kind there are eight and forty ells 
dagum :- | [about 96 feet] long, the very largest fifty ells [about 


100 feet] long. Of the former sort [the Walrusses/ 
some [himself and 5 others] had 
killed sixty in two days. 


he said that he, st 


I need not add, how esteemed the beautiful ivory of the Walrus was, and how often it was 


used for carving small objects. Many such are still in our Museums. 


EIDSBERG, SMALENENE, NORWAY. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1100—1200. 
Chemityped about */,¢" of the size by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, from a paper Squeeze kindly forwarded 


by Prof. oLar ryGH, Christiania. 


My learned friend Martin Arnesen, of Fredrikshald, first drew my attention to this piece, and 


sent me a full-size drawing. Then, with his usual helpsome courtesy, Prof. Olaf Rygh took the 
necessary steps towards our understanding it, and for the information here communicated we have to 
thank that excellent old-lorist. — It appears, then, that in the summer of 1880 great repairs were 


undertaken in the old Eidsberg Church. The Norse antiquarian N. Nicolaysen dates the stone or oldest 


portion of this building in the 12th century. Now the slab here before us is of graystone, and belongs 


to this older part; its date therefore is the same. Afterward, probably late in the 13th yearhundred, 


1 “Rotuli Collectorum ..... in Com. Eboraci”, Vol. 5 of Yorkshire Archeol. & Top. Journal, London 1879, p. 6. These 
“Rotuli” are a mine of wealth for olden English names, as is ‘Liber Vite’ for the oldest. 
2 See p. 248 of B. Thorpe’s edition of Alfred’s Old-English Orosius with English translation, 8vo, London 1853, But my 


extract is from the more correct text in the facsimile-leaves of the Lauderdale and Cotton Mss. containing Ohthere’s and Wulfstan’s 


ye wanting in the defective Lauderdale skinbook. In my 


voyages, folio, London 1855, pp. 7 and 8 of the Cotton codex, this pass: 


translation I differ in one weighty place from my foregangers. 
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the holy house was enlarged, the tower being heightened with brick courses and the nave-walls removed 
and rebuilt with intermixt graystone and brick. To this later period belong 4 slabs of brick, one of 
them only a fragment, referring to the architect or masons then employed‘. No. 1 bears the runish 
risting: 4MFd: (= onars); No. 2 has: 14:¥IF¥ (=70 mk); No. 8: PRFAIG (= HorFyTs); No. 4, after 
a broken ¥, I1A (= EITR or KITO). These unconnected bits (for of course some are lost) give no distinct 


meaning’. All 5 slabs are now in the Christiania Museum. 


We have here to do, then, with the granite slab belonging to the oldest part of the Church, 
It was so placed in the wall that only the front was seen, and is only about 36 cm. thick. The temple 
itself is mentioned in Hakon Hakonson’s Saga, ch. 180, as early as 1236. — What stands on the stone 
is plain enough, a mansname in Scandinavian staves and an Old-Northern cg. All analogy would lead 
us to believe that we have here, as elsewhere, the builder's record, the @ standing for GARDI or GERDE. 
In my eyes this is self-evident. The stone-cutter clearly had intended to carve both words in full, and 
had therefore crampt the letters of the first word very close together, that he might have room for the 
second word also. But after all he found there was not space left for 5 more staves (GARBI). So he 
added a large G, purposely to fill up all the vacancy. Exactly in the same way, on the Swedish Skalm- 
stad block (which see in ARCHAIC MONUMENTS), we have only KI for KiaRDU, 3 pl. p., GARED, made, there 
being no room for more on the stone. — Some of my learned friends, however, assert that this X is 
only an ornament. But surely this is contradicted by the extraordinary narrowness of the first word, 
which would have been a silly ugliness if the carver had tended to end with a large sprawling 
decoration, At all events I would not omit this curious slab, in my opinion overgang*. — The name 
inscribed has never been seen before in Norway, and is very scarce in Scandinavia, being found chiefly 
in Denmark, where it occurs twice (spelt upiINKAUR) on the runic stones at Skivum and Skjern, North 
Jutland. JI therefore read: 

ODINKAR G@(arpi). 


OTHINKAR G(ared, made, built this). 


Feb. 1882. Since writing the above, | have received from that great antiquary Prof. Daniel 
Wilson, President of University College, Toronto, Canada, careful transcripts from his original sketch 
book of 1863, of 2 runic scribbles found by him in St. Molio’s Cave, Argyleshire, Scotland, and still 


more correct than the copies he publisht in his valuable ‘Prehistoric Annals of Scotland”, 8vo, 2nd 


1 As to the runic memorials of these church-builders, see the remarks on the Torpa stone, in ARCHAIC MONUMENTS. 

2 Prof. Rygh adds, Englisht: ‘‘Nos. 1 and 2 have broad concaye lines. which would seem to haye been imprest on the 
wet clay with the finger. Nos. 3 and 4 haye shallower and narrower runes, probably made by a sharp instrument. On No. 4 the 
stayes are at the end of the stone, and therefore 3 or 4 letters have gone before, besides which the first staye may have been an Ke 
The slabs therefore seem to haye belonged to two distinct inscriptions, if not more. The To in To MIK may haye been part of a 
3 pl. p., for instance seTTo MIK.” 

8 Prof. Ol. Rygh describes this find at p. 219 of Foren. t. Norske Fort. bey., 1880, Kristiania 1881. 
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edition, Vol. 2, London 1863, p. 280 and 281. Of the locality he says, p. 277: ‘Directly opposite to 
the Ayrshire coast, and within sight of the Bay of Largs, a small island protects the entrance to 
Lamlash Bay, in the Isle of Arran, the well-known anchorage where Haco mustered his shattered fleet 
after its overthrow. — — — This Melan’s ey, or isle, there can be no doubt, is Holy Island, in the 
Bay of Lamlash, which contains the cave assigned by immemorial tradition as the residence of St. Molio 
or St. Maoliosa, a disciple of Columba, and a favourite Celtic saint. — — — The cave of St. Molio 
is little more than a water-worn recess in the sandstone rock at an elevation of about thirty feet from 
the present level of the sea. On the shore below, a circular well is pointed out as St. Molio’s Bath, 
and a large block of sandstone cut perfectly flat on the top, and surrounded with a series of artificial 
recesses or seats, bears the name of the Saint’s Chair. Such relics are by no means rare in Scotland. 
— — — The roof and sides of the cave of St. Molio, on Holy Island, are covered with rude marks 
and inscriptions of many different periods.” Among these scratches and scribbles, by pilgrims and 
others, after clearing away moss and lichens, Prof. Wilson found 5 in runes, which he gives. 

The 5th St. Molio scribble copied by Prof. Wilson I here add, Photoxylographt by Herr 


Rosenstand from the original drawing, as being most likely Norwegian, tho not in the olden runes: 


MAR TPR RAT 


UNFLATHR SE-ILGR ERKN-NESE. 


UN-FLAT (tall, a stout fellow) is-SHA-ELK SEAL-NOSE. 


UNFLATER, adjective, nom. s. masc., another plain instance of the old N in this negative particle 
uN (in the later Scandian u- or o-) still left. On the runic stone at Ljunga, Sédermanland, Sweden, we 


have the mansname, nom. sing 


@., UFLATI, where the N is nasalized. — SE-ILGR is easy enough. In the 


local talks as given in runes the word for SEA is spelt SA, SAI, SAU, SE, SI, SY, SIAO, SIAU, sU. So the 
vowel offers no difficulty. It is therefore (the runic mark for ¢ being very interesting), literally, a man 
called ELK who was famous as a sea-rover or merchant, and gat the name sEA-ELK. So we have in olden 
Iceland the name ELGrRopI; in olden Norway the names JON ELGR and SIGURDR ELGR; in olden Sweden 
the person called Haratp xLcH. — In the last word we take the N twice, in the constant runish way 
(to avoid double cutting), in the epithet or nickname given to SE-ILG, namely ERKN-NesE. The Seal 
played a still greater part of old than now in the North, and one species was the ERKN (ORKN, ORKN 
or ZRKN), a word not in use in England, where we call all the usual sorts SEAL or SEA-CALF. Our 
friend se-1Le had some special-shaped nose, and so his comrades fastened on him the term ERKN-NESE. 
So we have such old Scandian names as ORKN-HOrDI (from his head), DORGEIRR SEL-NASI (SEAL-NOSE), 
SELA-KALFR, SEL-DORER, and on the Greenmount Sword-fitting (Vol. 3, p. 308) the owner of the Sword 
is called in the runes TOMNAL SELS-HOFOD (=DONNELL SEAL’S-HEAD). In the same way Giants got names 
from sea-creatures, like as the Ettin vacnnérpi from vaeNa or vaeGN a dolphin or porpoise and -HOFDI; 
the giantess stopuyisa from stupa and unisa, delphinus phocaena. — Of course we cannot date these 
rune-scribbles. We can only say generally, that they are from the wiking-period, before or after the 


10th century. 


THORNHILL, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A, D. 700—800. 


From Rubbings, paper Squeezes and Sunbilds kindly forwarded by the Rev. Jos. TH. FOWLER, F. 8. A, Vice- 
Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. Chemitypes, 1-fourth, by Prof. mMaGNUS PETERSE 


‘iN. 
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Besides the above invaluable help, Mr. Fowler has added an additional favor. He has 
obligingly written the text to this stone, for insertion here, completely embodying his reading — in 
which we both agree — and all the local details. This excellent paper [ give in his own words: 

“The stones described by the late Father Haigh in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
London 1877, Vol. 4, pp. 416—455 [and see this Vol. 3, above, pp. 209—211], have been carefully 


preserved in the vestry of Thornhill Church. The Rector, the Rev. J. Ingham Brooke, has just happily 


added a third rune-bearer to the number, and has contributed an account of the find to the “Thornhill 
Parish Magazine”, Vol. 10, January 1882, pp. 6—8 (Dewsbury 1882)', from which I extract the following 


graphic particulars: “If any one has had occasion to pass through the choir vestry recently he will 


have observed the arrangement of some of our most precious architectural relics upon a shelf, which 


has been placed there to receive them. These consist for the most part of the fragments of runic 
crosses which were found at the time of the Restoration built up in. some of our old walls. The most 
interesting of these are those which have inscriptions. And, as our readers are aware, we have two 
complete inscriptions upon the base of what have been memorial crosses, and a third fragment of a 
different character. These remains establish for our church a great antiquity. Some church or chapel 
there must have been here at Thornhill when those crosses were put up, more than a thousand years 


ago. This is their special interest to us. But besides this, the very characters or letters, which are 


engraved upon the stones, have a great interest ..... But all this is introduction to the story of our great 
discovery. A few weeks ago, when we were placing the fragments we have been speaking about upon 


their shelf, our observant sexton, Edwin Sheard, at once exclaimed ‘‘Why there is a stone like these 


in the Tower, up in the bell chamber”, and he went on to tell of the vain efforts he had often made 


to read the letters. It seemed too good to be true, but at any rate no time was lost in making an 


1 He adds, in a letter to myself (George Stephens) dated Feb. 24, 1882, wise and practical measures which ought to be 


eat interest. and I intend to place on a Card near 


imitated elsewhere: 


“I keep my Parishioners informed as to their [these stones'| g 
say. Another idea I have is to place this last one in a 


an account of what they are and what they 


the place where they stand 
upon a pivot, so that all four sides could be examined at any time without handling the stone.” 


kind of open frame, turning 
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investigation into the matter. Tapers and candle ends, such as were at hand, were quickly lighted, and 
in solemn procession five of us mounted the Tower steps into the Belfry. There sure enough was the 
stone, glistening under the fresh whitewash with which the ringing chamber had been recently beautified. 
The strong basketwork ornamentation stood out clear and distinct, and there, too, were the precious 
letters. Certainly there were two lines of inscription, and possibly there might be more; for the mas- 
sive stone had been built into our Tower somewhere between the years 1450 and 1600, as one of the 
great corner stones. The Rector was soon at work with an old knife, picking out the mortar and 
endeavouring to discover how far the stone was bedded into the wall. An hour’s hard work, under the 
dim light of taper or candle end, made clear two facts, first that the stone went some inches further 
into the wall, and second, that a night of picking with the instruments that were available would not 
suffice to free the prize from the bed where it had so long been hid. The next morning a mason was 


set to work betimes, and at eight o'clock it was lying in the churchyard. Bedded in lime as it was 


we could at once make out that there were no less than four lines of clear cut inscription, and that 
every side was beautifully carved. The next point was to get it cleaned. This gave a long day’s work 
to a skilled and careful hand, but it was done at last, and by far the finest fragment of a runic cross 
that we have found lay revealed. Its inscription was copied and was sent at once to Rey. J. Fowler, 
of Durham, a great authority on the subject, and he in his turn has sent it to Professor Stephens. 
They are pretty well agreed as to the reading.” — It proved to be a block of sandstone, said to be 
of a kind uot found in the immediate neighbourhood; broken at both ends, and with every appearance 
of having formed part of the tapering shaft of a cross. The dimensions are, length, 21 inches; breadth 
at bottom, 12'/, in., at top, 103, in.; thickness at bottom 7*/, in., at top, 7 in. The illustrations, 
which are done from rubbings, paper-casts, and photographs taken from the stone itself, render further 
description needless. The runes are so distinct that they presented no particular difficulty, and Pro- 
fessor Stephens confirmed my first reading in almost every particular. There seems to be no doubt 


that it should be, line for line, as follows: 


! 


7 IGILSUID ARERDE AFTER | ft IGILSUITH REARED 
BERHTSUIDE BECUN AFTER BERHTSUITHE 
AT BERGI GEBIDDAD | BEACON AT BARROW. 
DER SAULE. | PRAY FOR THE SOUL. 


The two first runes after the cross form a bind-rune, which | at first took to be another form of X (@) 
used as a sort of ornamental ‘capital’, but Professor Stephens pointed out that qiLsuirH is unknown, 
while IGILsuITH is common as a Scando-Gothic woman's name. | Moreover, we have here two other 
bind-runes (the ER in #HFTER and the DD in GEBIDDATH). If two, why not three, and if we read * as Ie, 
the missing staye-vowel is supplied, and we have the alliteration complete: 
+ IGILSUIb ARERDE, 

ZAYTER BERHTSUIDE, 

BECUN AT BERGI. 

GEBIDDAD DAR SAULE. 

““4R#RDE is the same word as our REARED or RAISED, in the former of which the R is merely a 
softened s. — mrrer is the usual word for in memory of. — BECUN is a monument, as at Dewsbury, 
where some one set up a beacon after a bairn (Yorkshire Arch. Journal 1, 224; Stephens, O. N. R. M. 
1, 464). — av sere I at first thought to mean at the hill, namely Thorn hill, but Professor Stephens 
confirms my later conviction that it means at the grave-mound or barrow, which need not have been 


larger than grave-mounds commonly are now. — GEBIDDATH THAR SAULE 


bid-ye, pray-ye for the soul, 
forms the conclusion of the Dewsbury inscription just referred to, and elsewhere. 

“Thornhill is within a mile or two of Dewsbury, and doubtless formed a part of the same 
Christian settlement.” 

I will only add to this most welcome and satisfactory communication, that this is the oldest 
example of ARHRDE yet found in England. And as we have this aR@RDE, 4-REARED, for an older AR#SDE, 
so we have examples in Scandinavia on rune-stones of A-RAISA, I-RESA, for the later RAISA, RESA, Xc., 
the prefix rapidly falling away in Scandinavia. So it has in fact in England, to arzar being seldom or 
never found in modern English. The simple to rar, to RaAisz, is preferred. — As to the names. We 


are not informed of the tie of relationship or friendship, whether the Cross was raised by mother to 
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daughter or daughter to mother, or sister to sister or friend to friend, or what not. All this was 
known to everybody at the time. I do not remember to have seen IeILswitH before in England or 
Scandinavia, tho it is well known in olden German documents in the form EGILSUIND, EGILSUINT, EIL- 
suinp, &c. Very many Old-English female names end in this -switH or -SWITHA, — BERHTSWITH (the 
Scando-Gothic BERAHTSWIND, PERAHTSWIND, BERHTSUINDA, &e.) is also very rare in England. It is best 


known there in connection with the fact, that the famous Abbess 


. Hild of Whitby was the daughter 
of weRERIC and of the lady BERcTswip, BEORHTSUITHA or BEORSUITHA, by Venerable Beeda called BREGUSWITH 
(which may have been a second name). 


I now proceed to discuss the meaning of ar Berel, here for the first time found in Britain on 
a grave-stone; my own opinion being that it means 47 the-BarRow or how or grave-mound, and not 
AT the-BerG or hill, And as to England itself, I beg to refer the reader to the remarkable Brough 
stone, also in North-England, given at p. 169 of this volume. We there have the cUoMBIL-BIO 
(cumble-boo, grave-kist), in which the dead lady lay, distinctly mentioned; but also the names of the 
men are given who raised the HouH (HOW, grave-mound, barrow) over the kist. This word BERG, as we 
have said, is as yet found on a rune-pillar only once in England. In Scandinavia, the mother-land, it 
is almost equally rare. We have some 3900 runic grave-marks in Scandinavia; but. as far as [ know, 
this word BERe occurs only on 3 of them. Let us examine these 3 rune-blocks in detail, and see what 
the epithet can mean there. 

We will begin with the oldest, two of the heathen stones, apparently from the 10th century, 
at Hallestad in Torna Hirad, Skane (formerly a Danish folkland now a Swedish). These were previously 
known to us from Liljegren Nos. 1441, 2, Bautil Nos. 1164 and 1172, and Joh. Akerman in his ‘“Forsiék 
till Beskrifning ofver Hellestads Pastorat”, 8vo, Lund 1828, p- 70, 73. But they have since been 
examined by Prof. S. Bugge and Docent Dr. Ludvig Wimmer. The latter gentleman has kindly furnisht 
me with copies, as prepared by himself for his great work on the Runic Monuments of Denmark. 
These transcripts I here give, premising that some runes on the stones are now greatly damaged. 
Dr. Wimmer’s text of the shorter block is: 

OSKAUTR RISTPI STIN DANSI IFTIR AIRU. BRDUR SIN; IAN SAR UAS HIMPIKI TUKA. 
NU SKAL STATO 
STIN O BIARKI. 

This I can only translate as: 

OSKAUT RAISED STONE THIS AFTER AIRA, BROTHER SIN (his); iN (but) s4 (he) WAS HOME-THIGGER 
(home-sharer, house-lodger and ward) of-ruKi. 


NOW SHALL ST. 


ND 
this-STONE ON the-BARROW. 
The longer monument reads, in Dr. Wimmer’s transcript: 
ASKIL SATI STIN DANSI IFTI(R) TUKA KURMS SUN, SAR HULAN TRUTIN. 
SAR FLU AIGI 
AT UBSALUM. 
SATU TRIKAR 
IFTIR SIN BRUDR 
STIN 0 BIARKI 
STUPAN RUNUM, 
DIR KURMS TUKA 
KIKU NISTIA. 
My version of this risting is: 
ASKIL SET STONE THIS AFTER TUKI KURMS (= GORM’S) SON to-HIMSELF a-HOLD (faithful and kindly) 
DRIHTEN (lord). 
sa (he) FLED AIKI (not) 
AT UPSALA. 
SET DRENGS (soldiers) 
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AFTER SIN (their) BROTHER 

this-STONE ON the-BaRROW (grave-mound) 
STUDDED (markt. adorned} with RUNES, 
THEY-who GORMS TUKI 

GIONGON (went, stood) NEXT. 

In both these places we have all previously translated 0 BIARKI on the hill. But the occurrence 
of this wordfall on the Thornhill stone in the meaning of BARROW gave me the clue to its meaning 
here. Doubt vanisht, when I remembered that all this part of Skane, near and south and west of 
Lund, is as flat as a pancake. There is nothing like a hill or mount, no natural eminence that could 
be called Bere. And all scholars with whom | have since spoken on this head agree that I am right. 


We will now turn to the 3rd and later rune-stone, from the early Christian time, maybe the 


1ith century. It is the famous and beautiful monolith at Hauggrin or Hogrin in the iland of Gotland, 


spoken of by me Vol. 2, p. 912, Liljegren’s No. 1571 and his authorities, to which must be added 
J. Wallin’s Analecta Gothlandensia, Ms. in Kalmar, I, p. 725, 1058, 1060, and Prof. Carl Sive’s Gutniska 
Urkunder, 8vo, Stockholm 1859, No. 84. The only publisht drawing is that in N. H. 


Sjéborg’s ‘‘Samlingar 


for Nordens Fornilskare”, 4to, Vol. 2, Stockholm 1824, fig. 227, text at p. 56. This lithograph gives 
an excellent idea of the pillar itself, which belongs to the interesting horseshoe headed class so common 
in Gotland so rare elsewhere in Scandinavia, a type apparently introduced from England, perhaps over 
the Tle of Man. It is in the Churchyard, of limestone, 9 feet 6 inches high; greatest breadth, below, 
5 feet. Lies east of the great door. As far back as is known, has been broken near the top. Such 


was its state in 1852, when it was carefully drawn by the indefatigable and enthusiastic and learned 


Gotlandish oldlorist Dr. P. A. Save, who has kindly lent me (in 1882) his very large drawing. It is 
this drawing which was used by his rune-gifted brother, the late Prof. Carl Save. But it contains 
several obscurities and some. terms as yet found on no other stone. Consequently it has only been 


partially redd. But we all have followed suit in taking its A BIERGI to mean on the hill or mount. Here 


again the Thornhill stone assists us, and gives to that expres ion the meaning on the-BARROW, grave- 
mound, tumulus. And this is again proved by the flat district where it was found, no shadow of a hill 
or height existing there. Accordingly Dr. P. A. Save, to whom I communicated my idea, fully agrees 
with me that sparrow, how, is intended, not serG, mount. He even thinks that such Gotlandish place- 
names as BJERGE, BJERGES, BJARS, BURGE, UPPE-GARDS, &c. have got their name from some old local 


“BARROW, stenrdse, atte hég”, in fact a grave-mound, tumulus. — This block is also remarkable, as | 


have said elsewhere, as being the only grave-stone in Scandinavia bearing the word BEKUN (= BEACON, 
8 vas 8 
pillar, grave-mark) for the tall slab itself, that word which we find so frequently in England. For 


these and other reasons I give this long epitaph in eatenso, and attempt its translation, b 


ng pardon 
for any shortcomings. The lithograph in Sjoborg is useless for minute runish purposes, there being so 


many mistakes in the letters. But it gives a good idea of the elegant stone and its rune-lines and the 


shape of the staves and ornaments. I therefore show it here from Sjiborg, about half his size. 
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I would also gladly have copied Dr. P. A, Save’s drawi but it would have been far too dear; 


this stone is only an episode, the runes being the later or Scandinavian. However, I add the inscription, 


transliterated in the usual way. In this I use P. A. Sive’s runes, as I understand them, altering nothing: 


SIGMUTR LET RASA SAIN EFTIR BRUDR SINA, AUK BRO KIERUA EFTIR SIKBIRRN: SANTA MIKAL HIELBI (at H)ANS; 
AUK AT BOTRAIF, AUK AT SIGRAIF; AUK AT AIBIERN, FADUR DAIRA ALTRA, AUK BIKUI HAN I BU SUNARST. — 
KAIRUIDR LEKDI ORM-ALUR, NEMO IN-TIUR. 

KARMANUM BETAR 
AR(u-b)EKUN. 

HISR MUN STANTA 
STAIN AT MERKI, 


U-M 


R A BIERGI, 

IN BRO FURIR. 
SIGMUTR (SIGR), 
IS_SLIKU UNIT KUML. 
ROKS SUN RISTI 
RUNAR DESI; 
KAIRLAIFR SUMA-ARAR 


KARIA KA(T). 


this 


Brow (bridge) GAkE (make) AFTER SIKBIERN — } 


SIGMUT (= SIGMUND) LET RAISE 11N (truth-stone) APTER BROTHERS SINE (his), rk (and) 


P (ond = soul) His —; EKE AT 


NT MICHAEL HE. 
(to) BOTRAIP; EKE AT SIGRAIF; EKE AT AIBIERN, FATHER THEIR ALL (of all these the father), EKE 
BIGGED (dwelt) HE IN By (home-stead) suNDERST (the southern-most). -— KAIRUITH LAID (cut out) 


the- WORM-OLS (serpent-thongs, rune-winds), NemNE (all but, except) the-1N-DE (the dragon-head, Sc.). 
For-carL-MEN (heroes) BeTES (makes boot, adorns, is-fitting) 

An-ARE (honor-) BEACON (pillar). 

HERE MUN (shall) STAND 


this-STONE AT (as) d-MARK 


UN-METE (large, towering) ON the- BARROW, 
in (but, and also) the-prow (bridge) berorn-it. ' 


SIGMUND s0-SAYETH, 

As (who) swink (such) has-won (made) a-cumBEL (grave-mark). 
ROK’S-SON RISTED 

RUN 


THESE; 
KAIRLAIF the-SEEM-STONES (honor-blocks, ving-stones) 
to-carry (drive, bring) Gar (= carried, brought hither). 


BY 


We see from the whole that a great local chief, arpreRN, has died or fallen together with 3 
sons, SIKBIERN, BUTRAIF and sicrair. ‘The living son and heir raises a noble cUMBEL (monument) to his 
and their memory, a Rune-pillar, stone-setting (or foot-stones or ring-stones) and a Bridge or 
Causeway. All who have taken part in this pious work state the share they have had in it. Besides 
siemunpy himself, who has arranged the whole and paid for the Bridge-building, KarrwiTH cut out the 


snake-winds, ROKSSoN carved the runes and the dragon-head, &c., and KaiRLair drew all the stones to 


their proper places. The grave-words, with the closing 12 lines in stave-rime verse, were doubtless 
composed by siemunp. — But the linguistic difficulties. They are many, and I am not sure that I 
have loost them all without fault. — sary I think to be another example of the variously written say, 


SIN, SAEN, ISIN, &c., for sooru-stone, truly witnessing slab, of which | have spoken elsewhere. It occurs 


on 4 other Swedish blocks in the same spelling as here. — orM-aLuR | have seen on no other grave- 
minne or elsewhere. It seems to me to have no. other meaning than what it literally says, WoRM-OLS, 
the winding snake-lines for the runes. — LEKbI, Lazp-down, markt with his chisel, is therefore the 
fitting verb. — nemo, found here for the first time in runes, and now as extinct (Iceland excepted) in 
Scandinavia as in England, was found there in several shapes in olden times. It is the O. Swed. and 
O. Dan. num; N. |. nema; ©. E. NEFNE, NEMNE, NIMNE, NEMDE, NyMDE; M. G. nipar; O. S. vepu; Ohg. 


“Bidrag till Svensk Etymolc Lund 


NIBU, NIBI, NUBI; comp. Lat. nist. See on this word A. Kock, 
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1880, p. 52. — 1N-T1UR, found here for the first time. Apparently can only mean the IN-DEER, the 
animal inside the risting, the worm-head, &c, — BeETaR and ARU-BEKUN speak for themselves. — 
U-MieTR, the O. Engl. uNMmTE, UNMETTE, here first found, is self-evident. — sLIKU = SWALIKU = SWILK, 


sucH, d.s.n., is the earliest instance of this pronoun in runes. — UNIT (= WuNNIT, with the usual falling 


away of the tip-w in so many Scandinavian words), is the supine from wiNNA to win by work, work, 


do, make. — SUMA-ARAR, a compound, nom, s, SOMI, gen. SOMA, masc., what is seemly, honorable, ARAR 


I look upon as the ac. pl. m, of aR, a stone, honor-stone. Whether we look upon this word as 


originally signifying fire, to kindle, or a stone on which to kindle, it is certain that besides the mase. 
longer forms (compounds or not) N. I, ARINN, ARNE, QO. Swed. ARIN, RIN, Dan. ARNE, Smalandish ARIL, 
there existed a shorter masc. form ar in Iceland, arg, ARE in Norway. These words are used in various 
side-meanings, usually for hearth, jire-place, but also for hearth-stone, stone or stones placed round the jire- 


place, and produced many compounds, such as ARHELLA, AREsTova. But the open hearth is rapidly 


disappearing in Scandinavia as elsewhere, and all these words are dying out. 1 have never seen or 
heard any one of them in England. There can be no doubt that this vocable could have been used for 
stone simply, like so many others. At all events suMA-ARAR, honor-stones to the dead helts, suits 
admirably, and I cannot help thinking that this is the same sRaR as meets us on the Swedish Berga 
block, given by me above p. 285, whose closing strophe is: 


MAN 


| ARAR 
LIKU IFT 
MAUN (remind, speak of him) these-aRes (honor-stones) 
LONG AFTER-him. 
No less 


necessarily so scarce in the few documents which have come down to us. Thus of carry in English 


hard is the following word, Karta. The difficulty is, that so many of our common vocables are 


(with its side-forms older CERRAN, CEORRAN, CYRRAN, later KER, CHARE, CHAR, Wc.) and KORA (Icel. KEYRA) 
in Scandinavia, originally as I believe the same or from the same root, we have no ancient examples. 


But they were not “invented” all of a sudden in the 13th or 14th century. We can see this from 


sh now means to bear along 


the local differences of meaning. So, roughly speaking, to carry in Engl 


whether on ones person or in a vehicle, whereas the Scandian KORA is now about = to DRIVE a horse, 
whether or no harnest to a vehicle. On this stone the meaning is simply, as I take it, to carry, transport. 
Should this be the word, it is the oldest instance of it yet found. — Kav, Gaz, let, with an infinitive, 
is not uncommon on these olden pieces. — The general meaning of the whole risting is clear, even 


should I have failed in one particular or other, and at all events it strikingly illustrates the Becun and 


AT BeRGI of this third Thornhill stone. 


DEARHAM, NEAR MARYPORT, W. CUMBERLAND, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D, 850—950. 


From drawings, light-bilds and rubbings kindly forwarded by the Rev. w. 8S. CALVERLEY 


Engraved by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, */.!" 
Badly engraved by Daniel and Samuel Lysons in their Magna Britannia, Vol. 4, Cumberland, 


s in Denmark. gentlemen 


4to, London 1816, a work I have never seen and of which no copy ex 


had not discovered the Latin and Runic inscriptions, which were first found by the Rev. C. Calverley, 
during repairs of his church in 1882. All that Dr, John Stuart, in his magnificent “Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland”, folio, Vol. 2, Edinburgh 1867, Notices p. 18, says of this block is, that it is “covered 


but he gives no authority for this 


with rude sculpture”, and was probably part of an ancient cros 


last mistaken opinion. 
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sarcophagus has therefore hitherto been practically unknown, and we must all thank the 


zeal and care with which Mr. Calverley has workt upon it. At my request, he has favored me with 


the following excellent details, with permission to use them here: 


“Dearham Vici Carlisle. 
May 16, 1882. 
“Dearham Church, in the Diocese of Carlisle, stands in a howe (hollow, dell], something more 
than 100 feet above the sea level and at a distance, in 


a direct line, of two English miles from the 
shore of Solway and two miles and a half from the mouth of the river Ellen, eastward. This neck of 
land slopes quickly down on the east and north sides to Rowbeck, whilst on the west and south two 


little ghylls [hill-streams], running into the beck, almost divide the peninsula from the main land. The 


yosition is naturally strong. On the opposite side of Rowbeck, and facing the east of the Church, is 
a farm-house, Dearham Hall, formerly the home of the Dearhams and probably fortified. At the west 
end of the Church stands a massive, square, battlemented Tower, built on to the old Church late in 
the 18th century or early in the 14th. It is 40 feet high or thereabouts so that, standing in the 
hollow of the projecting neck of land, it commands the tops of the undulations over the surrounding 
district for a great distance, without itself becoming conspicuous. It would thus be a valuable shelter, 
eacon and defence during the border troubles. 

“Many coffin lids or sepulchral slabs, bearing floriated Crosses with Calvary steps and window 
tracery and the Sword and Shears and Book, are found built as copings to the Churchyard wall and 
yorch, and as seats in the porch. This last was added in the decorated period. 

“The most easterly portion of the Chancel has been added to a former Chancel in the Early 


Inglish period. That former Chancel was added to the nave during 


the Norman period. The two small 


original Norman windows of fine hewn masonry, which throw light upon the altar of that day, still 
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remain, The original stone Church probably corresponded in length to the present Nave, which is now 
being restored and enlarged by the addition of an aisle on the North side. This length was about 48 
feet. The foundations of the eastern and western walls were found under the present chancel and tower 
arches during the recent works. — In the south wall towards the east end was a recess in the wall. 
In the place where the piscina should be, it still remains. Beneath this recess and inside the Church, 
south of the altar of the early Church, there had been many burials. Upon trying the ground with an 
iron rod and finding an obstruction at a depth of about 5 feet, and much water, it was determined to 
remove the soil carefully and prove the cause of the dampness, so as to remove it if possible. Close 
to the wall and only a few inches from the surface, a burial was observed facing eastward. No traces 


of any coffin or envelopement, a veritable illustration of “earth to earth”. Each bone lay bedded in 


, in perfect order. The workmen, who were most careful and reverent, were ordered to step 


the mou 
ide the burial; but with a like result at a greater depth. A second time there 


aside and excavate along 
y under the superincumbent 


was made a new beginning, and now, ata somewhat greater depth and partial 


death-heap (in its turn an earlier burial than the first), lay one who had been interred with a long 


ight Wand — without bark upon it — adown his body, but in no coffin. At least no traces of 


such could be seen. There were wet leaves amongst the clayey soil, preserved through ages in the 


cold and airless humidity of this grave, so different from the dry pure earth of the upper ones. A bed 


of Hazel or Ivy leaves had been laid for the dead body, and probably his Cross (an untooled peeled 


Ifazel wand with a cross piece) was then laid upon him. 


“But what was the cause of the dampness and thus the preservation of these frail leaves, 


and this wand only half an inch in diameter? It was, that beneath this grave and a little to the side 


was a coffin of oak; at each end its sides projected, having been cut away by an adze or hatchet, so 


as to form at each end two handles, thus: 


The lid had fallen in. The iron nails were still to be seen. Of the body but few were the remains. 


round down close to the jawbone. The burial had been placed in the clay, from which 


The teeth were g 
no water could escape, and hence the preservation of the wood. This I raised up, and beneath it, on 
the bottom of the grave, still lay, apparently almost as perfect as when placed there, 2 Hazel wands, 
thus KX, as a St. Andrew’s Cross, with the bark still on them and the silvery light to show they were 
Hazel when dry. Similar Hazel wands were above the coffin, flattened on one side and with the bark 


on, whereas the first-mentioned wand was rownd and had evidently been purposely peeled. W hether 


the crossed wands have any special significance or were tied round the coffin, which evidently was 


intended to be carried, I cannot say. I would only remind you of the St. Andrew’s Cross and the 
thunderbolts on the Dearham Runic Slab, and of the four like Crosses at the foot of the famous 
Cross- pillar in the Dearham churchyard. 


“In connection with these burials and Hazel wands | would mention, that St. Kentigern [died 
601] was the apostle of Strathclyde. here is a story or legend about him to this effect: Some one 
who had a spite against him put out all the fires in his monastery. Hereupon St. Kentigern snatched 
up a green Hazel bough, and in the name of the Holy Trinity blessed it and blowed upon it. Imme- 
diately, by fire sent down from heaven, the bough produced a great flame, and the Saint lighted the 


On this, the light ceased from the wood. I think these facts tend to prove 


candles for the vigils. 


St. Kentigerns influence in connection with this coast. 


“To return to the Church. I do not know to whom it was dedicated. All my searchings 
have been fruitless. The stones of which it was built are the usual square-faced long wedge-like red 
sandstone blocks used by the Romans at their camps. Many still retain the Roman tooling. Amongst 
them, during the work of restoration, I have discovered the top of an elegant little Roman Altar; but, 


unfortunately, the inscription is gone. The Roman road from the station at Ellenborough on the 


Solway, by Papeastle to Keswick, runs within a mile of the Church; from this Ellenborough station, 
or from some nearer Roman look-out, the stones of the old Church would be carried, — According to 


from Carlisle to Keswick and there erects a Cross, whence the 


his biographer, St. Kentigern journey 


place afterwards takes the name Crossthwaite. He then makes for the sea, and so along the coastlands 
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towards Wales. Thus all along the Roman road we have evidences of mission stations, which may 
have been founded or re-invigorated by him. 

“We have two roads leading over the old common, from Ellenborough and Ewanrigg and past 
Kirkborough and Hayborough, still called Crosshow loanings, and another road from Craikhow. All run 
to the Church, where stood the Cross before the first stone Church, and perhaps before either 
St. Cuthbert’s or St. Kentigern’s time. Another early mission station stood between Dearham and the 


sea, at Cros 


steanenby, now Cross-canonby, and further at Gill-crux on the inland side of Dearham. 
“The Dearham slab, as is well known, was over the North doorway of the Church, whence £ 
took it out. But, besides being so badly engraved by Lysons, its Roman and Runic letterings were 
unknown, They were buried under many coats of whitewash and plaster. How much we are indebted 
to this shielding plaster, we cannot say! Now that the stone has been taken down, during the repairs, 
all is clear. It was intended to be recumbent, not to stand upright, and is sculptured only on the top 
and on one long side. Thus it was originally placed alongside a wall, or in a recess in a wall, where 
the further side and the ends would not be seen. — It is of yellowish sandstone, probably from the 
old quarry near the junction of Row-beck with the Ellen. Length, 4 feet by 3 inches and a quarter; 
least width, at foot, 13 inches; greatest width, 15 inches; depth, 6 inches. — On the top, a raised 
border runs round the slab, 1 inch in width, but 2 inches at the runic end. ‘The width of the panel 
bearing the Roman letters is 3'’, inches. — At the right corner of the upper or broader end a piece 


has been broken away, carrying with it part of the third figure and the beginning of the runic writing. 


Sufficient remains to show, that we have here a representation of the fall and restoration of humanity, 
in which the seed of the woman shall bruise the Serpent’s head, tho that Serpent bruise his heel. 
(Genesis, 8, 15). Under the runes, 7 revolving bodies whirl above the tabernacle-work of three round 


arches, each studded with 8 symbolic pellets, under which are Adam, in whom all die, hand in hand 


with the Woman, and with Christ in whom all are made alive again. Beneath, are 2 Serpents, one 
biting the foot of the mitred man, “the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls” (1 Peter, 2, 25); the 
other with bruised head, down twisted. Something is left of further sculpture, running up the broken 
part. — Then comes a mysterious quatrefoil, the centre occupied by a revolying body which throws 
out 4 tongues of flame or arrows of fire at right angles with each other, whilst each arch of the sign 
is studded with raised flat pellets and incised points, arranged alternately, each arch containing 4 pellets 
and 3 points, the whole sign 28 pellets and points in all. Outside the quatrefoil, in 3 of the angles, 
again revolves the whirling body. What can this be but the revolutions of Sun and Moon, the 7 days 


of the week, the 4 weeks of the month or 28 days, of which four are the great Holy dé the Sun- 


days? — Then another strange sign, in which Thunder-bolts and Lightning-arrows take the form of a 


St. Andrew's Cross and a Greek Cross. — Next, an archway, something of the shape of a horse-shoe, 
studded with points (only 4 left), with the revolving sphere again in its centre; beside it, a mitred 
head under a canopy or halo or arch, studded with 8 flat pellets. — So comes the emblem of Eternity 
or of the Ancient of Days, the fret without beginning and without end. — All the sculptures on this 
upper side or face are i relief. 

“The front side has no border, and most of its sculptures are incised. Beginning on the right, 


we have the ancient Cross sign known as St. Andrew's. — Next, I think, the Sun in all his glory, or 


perhaps the earth. — Then, a straight perpendicular lme, with 5 side-strokes. Seemingly, too regular 
to be chisel-marks, tho I dare not give them any meaning. — Next, a sort of revolving body throwing 
out rays of light, the 6 principal being slightly curved, shewing active motion. This may be the Sun. 


Each figure has 6 large and 6 small rays. which | think correspond to 12 hours day and 12 hours 
night, 7 such days being a week, of which 4 are a month (4 Sundays), of which 12 are a year. — 
To the left is an inflected or deflected rod, one end taking the form of a crook. The whole has budded 
and floriated, and the trefoil is plainly visible amongst the floriations, as also is the arrow-lightning 
sign. — Further left, a 4-lobed Star, followed by diamond or losenge work (a bit of the corner knocked 
off). — The (12 hours’ light and 12 night hours, or full) day of active life of our Bishop, whose Staff 
has budded and been fruitful among the worshippers of the Sun or the Thunderer, is over. He enters 
Eternity, with the euiding Star before him, which has the shape of the Cross. — What is certain is, 
that this Runic Slab sara be earlier than the North doorway of our Norman Church, over which it 


was placed as mere building-stuff. oh 
: W. S. Calverley.” 


4.24. FRESH FINDS, 


After this exhanstive and valuable paper, I have little to say. I look upon this Slab as 
excessively costly, not only because it bears runes, but also as giving us new material in that difficult 
study — chiefly for want of monuments — the oldest Christian art-symbols. All that I can clearly see 
is, that Mr. Calverley has rightly identified the principal scene, Man fallen and Man redeemed, here 
shown in a masterly picture full of deep meaning, which I have never seen before. What strikes us is. 
that Adam and Eve are draped. But this only shows that the treatment is conventional. It is not the 
scene in Paradise, it is the Man-kind, the Human Race, for whom Christ died. And so the charming 


naive handling of the Serpent, his revenge and his punishment shown on the same plane by doubling 


his form, as so often in olden art, pagan and Christian. — We must wait for fresh finds, before we 
can speak with any certainty on the other symbols, which may have belonged to an individual local 
artist or thinker, rather than to a school. 

My approximate date is founded on the stone itself being old building-rubbish from Pre- 
Norman times, from its bearing Old-Northern Runes together with Roman letters later than the time 
of Charlemagne, and from its antique ornamentation. It is the second Sarcophagus slab bearing runes 


known to me in England, the first being the Dover stone, 8th century, my Vol. 1, p. 465 and Vol. 2, p. 865. 


As to the inscriptions. The word apam is certainly the name of the deceast, and is not un- 


common in early a 


s in later days. He may well have been a Bishop or Abbot, or some high ecclesiastic. 
With regard to the runes. The date makes it unlikely that they should be the later or Scandinavian. 


The corner being broken off here, some 4 staves or so are gone at the beginning, while there never has 


been any other letter after the last Y on the ri 


t. Now # later runes, we get, in the complete word, 
HNIZRM, the # and R being a bind. But this gives no meaning, and contractions are very unlikely here, 
as we expect the usual prayer-formula, which would be made very clear, All things show, therefore, 
that we must take the inscription to have been in the Old-/Northern letters. In this case the first stave 


in this last vocable is the us 


al bind for G1, as on the Dover stone (GlyosLuearD) and elsewhere, while 


the last will be the usual O. N. mark for a. We thus get GI-Nu We at once recognize this as 


good Old-English, 3 s. pres. subjunctive, may-he-nare, help, save, the verb itself being widely known 


in Seando-Gothie dialects, from the Meeso-Gothic gaNasyAN, to save, active, gaNISAN, to be saved, neuter; 


Old-English geNerian, genesan; Ohg. ginerian; QO. Fris. Nera; QO. Icel. and O. Swedish Nara; Danish 


N&RE, downwards. In some talks it sinks to the meaning of to nourish, feed. And as we have in Old- 


English and elsewhere HmLEND (the Healer, the Saviour) for JESUS or CHRIST, so we have also NERIGEND, 
NERIEND for God and Christ. But in these far-off runic times, among the many verbs used to express 
this idea of Salvation and Protection for the departed friend (such as HELP, LETE, SEE, &c.), we have 
never yet found this particular verb NeRIAN. In my opinion this is only from paucity of monuments, 
what we have being as nothing to what we have lost, and new runic words and formulas yearly coming 
in as new monuments come in. I cannot therefore but look on this risting as in Old-Northern staves, 


and regard this as giving the first example of this prayer for the dead with this particular word. — 


The letter before it is a broken fS (1), and to its left A (v), and then a broken 4 (s), thus suL, soul, 


in the accusative, (a spelling instead of the usual savL, which is also found elsewhere). Remains the 


first word, broken away. This must have been Krist (the sr carved separately, or in one, as a bind, VN). 
as on the Kilbar stone, p. 315 in this volume. ‘The whole will then have been: 
ADAM. 
(krist s)U(L) GI-NLHRA, 
May-Christ his-soun Na&RE (save, bless}! 


In this case we have here -A 


the mark of the 8 person sing. of the present subjunctive, 


it afterwards falling to 


But this is a further proof of the likelihood of my reading, for we expect 
this archaic sound on so very old a monument. The } (#), in the bind for #R, is also (like the ) 


for 4 on the Brough stone) an early rarity in England. 
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Vol. 1, p. XXII. atpporoven. — In The Yo 


hire Archeological and Topographical Journal, 


Parts 17, 18, Svo, London 18 is a most valuable article, with plates, by the late Rev. D. H. Haigh 
on “Yorkshire Dials”. This one is engraved on Pl. 1, with text at p.151. It is figured from a rubbing 
and east by the vicar, the Rev. P. W. Loosemore. These show that we must read ®RIERAN, not ARRAN. 
The curious mark also is not a triple Cross, but a variety of the Svastika or Fylfot. 


Vol. 1, p. 8138. — In “Résultat des Recherches exécutées dans les Lacs de la Suisse 


Occidentale depuis l'année 1866” (4to, Ziirich 1876, p. 14, Tab. 7, fig. 1 and suppl., printed in Mit- 


reilungen aus Ziirich, Vol. 19), Dr. V. Gross figures one of the 2 Yewen Sickle-handles found by him 


at Meerigen, the site of one of the ancient pile-villages on the lake. The engravings are repeated in 


ne Archeological Journal, Vol. 3, and by Mr. J. Evans in his Bronze Implements of Great Brit. and 


Irel. (London 1881, p. 196), who adds from Sir John Lubbock that the planes and knives of the 
Esquimaux are recest in the same manner for the fingers and the thumb. This method of protecting 


ve hand is still more elaborate than in the Danish and the Smaland examples, but the idea is the 


t 
same. The latter and simpler type must also have been known to the Romans, for in ‘Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines” by Daremberg and Saglio, Pt. 3, Paris 1874, 4to, p. 432, is an 


ngraving (from Berichte d. Sichs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften, 1861, pl. 1x, 9 a) of shelf-fittings in 


the shop of a Roman Cutler. In the top tier hang 10 Sickles. The hafts vary, but some have the 


Northern bent hand-protecting shape. 


Vol. 1, p. — I now (Oct. 11, 1880) see in the papers that this stolen 
stone has been found in the Park of a Hunting-box near Potsdam. The thief turns out to have been 
Prince Friedrich Karl of Prussia. We shall see whether the robbers will send it back again to the 


dragged. 


Danish province whence it was so shamelessly 


Vol. 2, p. 626. VANDERSTapD. — From a letter just received (May 1882) from Prof. Rev. 
W.W. Skeat of Cambridge, I find that he has examined this block, now in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and finds that Bure’s text, as given by me, is correct with one exception. The forth-faren’s 
name ig IULBUR, nrt IULBURN, the N being nasalized. 


Vol. 1, p. 67, Vol. 2, p. 828. — July 1879. F. H. Dickenson, 


isq.. of London, has kindly 
forwarded to me the following communication: ‘‘We have traces of Hengist and Horsa in Somerset. At 
the extreme S. E. corner of the county, bordering on Dorset, are Henstridge and Horsington, which 


with 2 or 3 other parishes of more modern name occupy a very remarkable rectangle of about 15 


square miles. ...... Henstridge is called in Domesday Hengestridge. It is very remarkable that the 
two places should be close together.” — ‘hus we have in England Hinks and HENST as slurred forms 
of HENGI in Scandinavia, where the w also fell out, it early became HEST a horse. 

Vol. 3, p. 8. — July 1880. Cand. Phil. Moltke Moe, of Christiania, has kindly sent me an 


overprint of his interesting article on his Folk-lore tour in Telemarken (printed in N. Univ. og Skole- 
Annaler, 1880). At p- 16 he has the following valuable remarks on the Narrationes lubrice so common 
in our Northern lands. — ‘These small stories had already attracted my notice. Besides being 


contributions of a peculiar kind to the characteristic features of our people, I could not help seeing in 
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them many traces — however weak of a sort of Northern Fallos- 


— [= Phallus] or Priap-worship. 
The Narrationes | wrote down last summer have surprisingly strengthened my supposition. Not only 
would they seem to have preserved remains of the nature and forms of this most ancient cultus, viewed 
and told humorously or burlesquely, but some of the standing phrases are apparently echoes of central 
glosses and expressions in Vélsapattr*. Besides these tales themselves and other obscene folk-traditions, 


light will probably be thrown on this whole question by some of our wood-caryings and orave-finds, 


for instance the Stone-Phalli found in old grave-hows*, and Adam of Bremen’s words as to the God 
Frey, ‘‘cuius simulachrum (in Upsala)’ fingunt ingenti priapo” (Hist. eccles. cap. 233 (LV, 26)).” — In 
1880 was found in a peat-bog in Asmild parish, near Viborg, S. Jutland, an idol or protecting amulet 
in the shape of a wooden image, roughly adapted from the 3-forkt branch of a tree. This God or 
Figure was plainly a Priapus, apparently from the Bronze age. — It has been engraved, with other 
such Phallus figures found in Scandinavia and England, in Hr. A. Feddersen’s interesting paper “To 


Mosefund” (pp. 369—889 of Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, Kjobenhayn 1881, 8vo). — See for 


similar worship and similar things in Ireland: R. R. Brash, The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the 
Gaedhil, London 1879, p. 95 and Pl. 9. 


Vol. 3, p. 24. SKA-ANG 


— Should the bind x be here redd 1c, as on the English Thornhill 
stone, and not al, we should get: 

H@RINGE IGLEUGH Al! 
Let-H@RINGA the-GLeg (wise, bright, prudent) owe (have this-grave). 


The 1 in I6L 


uc will then be the usual intensitive prefix, of which we have so many examples, added 
to the common Scando-Gothic word; O. E. eLew, eLeaw, &e., M. Goth. (cuacewus), N. Icel. Gréae(r), 
Og. & O. S. etav, emou, &e. 


Vol. 3, p. 30, 1. 8. — The lately publisht Vol. 2, part 1 of Thorsen’s Danske Runemindes- 
merker, Plate 26, shows that the Fjellerad stone bears p(A)UM (not PAIM) HAUKI. 

Vol. 3, p. 35, lL. 7. — Read wEL#-HEDDUA. 

Vol. 3, p. 36. Upsara. — An engraving of this Danish Axe-fragment will be found in 


“E, Cartailhac, 


de la Pierre dans les souvenirs et les superstitions populaires”, Paris 1878. — 
Therefrom it is copied at p. 123 of “Matériaux pour hist. prim. et naturelle de !Homme, par 


Em, Cartailhac’, 2 Sér. T. IX, 1878, Toulouse, 8vo. 


Vol. 3, p.40. — The Hammel stone has since been publisht, drawn by Prof. Magnus Petersen, 


in Prof. Thorsen’s De Danske Runemindesmerker, Vol. 2, Part 1, Plate 64. 

Vol. 3, p. 47, 48. — See the remarks of Mr. John Abercromby on cryptic writing also on 
Ogham stones, in The Academy, London, Nov. 13, 1880, p. 346. 

Vol. 3, p. 48. — The O.N. character 4, here given by me as Ne, may perhaps be a variant 


Alphabet No. 39 (Vol. 1, p. 110), of the 10th or 11th century, we have B in this 


of B. In my N 
same shape. Quite lately (summer of 188()) a heathen rune-stone, probably from the 10th century, 
was found on the seaside at Brunsgird, Nylarsker, Bornholm, Denmark. I have to thank Herr 


P. Hauberg, of Cheapinghaven, for beautiful drawit taken by him on the spot. The block bears only 


one word, the name of the forthfaren, 


KITELBARN. 


Here wé see exactly the same type for B, only reverst. 


Vol. 3, p. 49, 1. 15 from below. — For m1usrrious read MaRINGs. 
Vol. 3, p. 54, 1. 14 from below. — For bandrie read baudrick. 
Vol. 3, p. 78. — Tronyem, July 1881. 1 have now examined this Bé stone. My plate 


is most exact. 


Vol. 3, p. 87. — Christiania, Norway, June 1881. Kindly assisted by Prof. Olaf Rygh, the 


Keeper of the Museum here, I have carefully gone thro all the Old-Northern Runic Monuments in the 


Unive 


sity Collection. They are: Bé, Bratsberg, Elgesem, Fréhang, Orstad, Reidstad, Sigdal, Tomstad, 


1 “Nordiske Oldskr. XXVIL, p. 
176 foll. Hr. H. Ross has obli 


“Holmboe, Om Civaisme i Europa (Kristia 


‘ingly communicated interesting d s to the continuation of such glos 
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Tune and West Tanem. — We are both of opinion (which Prof. R. permits me to make known here) 
that my engravings of these pieces, now seen by me for the first time, — tho not so minutely photo- 


graphic in their character 


they would have been if engraved now — are yet excellent and substantially 
correct, and give properly the general contours of THE LETTERS THE) 


(SELVES, however they are to be trans- 
literated or sounded or understood. Only, as regards the Tune block,.there is one div 


ional dot behind 
ZFTER, and 2 such dots (not one) before stain. On this same stone I clearly see the L in LIA; 
Prof. Rygh thinks it cannot be this stave, while in the word (set)4 my learned friend doubts whether the 
first rune was an s, the remaining foot being so slanting. (But our runic pieces abound in such variations). 

WO Bh Os, = Bergen, Norway. July 1881. My copy of this ELGESEM stone, now in the 
Museum here, is faultless. 

Vol. 3, p. 96. — My engraving of this piece, examined by me at Christiania in July 1881, 
is quite correct. See under p. 87. 

Vol. 3, p. 99, 100. — My copies of the Orstad, Reidstad, Sigdal and Bratsberg stones, com- 
pared by me with the ori 


ginals in Christiania, July 1881, are faultless. See under p. 87. 

Vol. 3, p. 106. — In July 1881 I examined this rORpE piece, and found my engraving 
absolutely correct. 

Vol. 3, p. 108. — My copy of the Tomstad block, compared by me with the original, 
Christiania, in July 1881, is excellent. See under p. 87. 


Wil, “8%. p- 115. — As might be expected, my copy of this vatn block, which I examined 
in Tronyem in July 1881, is perfect. 


Vol. 3, p. 116. — Having compared my copy of the West Tanem stone with the original, 


now in the Christiania Museum, in July 1881, I find it very good. See under p. 87. 


Vol. 3, p. 117, under nonmen. — For below read below. 
Vol. 3, p. 124. — Jan. 1881. In the lately publisht last part, Vol. 4, of Antiqvarisk Tidskrift 


for Sverige the Swedish Riks-Antiquary, H. Hildebrand, at p. 216 dates the nmmncom Brooch at the 
year 200, or a little later. 


Vol. 3, p. 124. — Under vr moss, add: ? pate anour a. p. 300—850. 
Vol. 3, p. 128. vi moss. — In C.R.Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, Part 2, 8vo, London 1879, 


is a valuable paper on the altars and votive offerings of a whole little temple to the local Goddess 
Coventina, and also the local military chest (about 15,000 Roman coins), which had been carefully sunk 
in the temple-well at the approach of an overwhelming body of barbarians (Picts and Scots), to attack 
a part of the Roman Wall in the reign of Gratian, A. D. 867—883. The well was cleared out by 


Mr. Clayton in 1876, at Procolitia, now Carrawburgh, on the Tyne. — In like manner 17 Altars were 


discovered at Maryport, on the Roman Wall, in 1870. They had been buried by the Roman garrison 


there, with their faces carefully placed downwards, that they might escape desecration by the same foe. 

Vol. 3, p. 128. THE GOLDEN HORNS. — Oct. 1880. With regard. to the first divisional mark 
on the Runic Horn, the ¢, it may be remarkt that this same character (only larger and standing, A,) is 
found, evidently as a stop in the same way, above the last letter of the first word on the lately dis- 
covered Torvik stone in Norway, which see. — On the evening of the 23 Nov. 1880 the Chamberlain 
Worsaae, Vice-President of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, gave an animated address on the 
Figures and Symbols characterizing the Golden Horns and the Golden Bracteates. In a rapid con- 
centration of critical construction, the speaker claimed to have solved the mystery of these emblems, 
and announced that they belonged to the God-myths of ancient Scandinavia, more particularly the 
Death of Baldor. In my opinion Worsaae’s argument was right in its main points, and will be a fresh 


point of departure for our future studies. On the same occasion he fixt the date of these Horns at 


the 6th century, which, for various reasons‘, I think impossibly low. The date I have given | believe 


1 J] will only mention two. In the 6th century Christianity had already been largely embraced by the Scandinavian 
populations in Britain, and had undoubtedly indirectly toucht and modified the heathendom of Scandinavia itself; — and, the stage 
of Northern paganism when Thor had 3 heads and the Gods wore high Horns must have been very far back indeed, certainly far 
older than the 6th century or eyen than the 4th. In all the traditions and poems and fragments, Eddic and Popular, which haye 


come down to us in Scandinavia and England, we have not even one solitary epithet “‘three-headed” or “horned” as applied to any 


of Art) had become larg idealized in an 


God. This “barbarous” period was already past, and the Gods (as in the Gre 


anthropomorphal direction. 
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to be rather too late than too early. Should Worsaae be right in his brilliant identification, one 
consequence may be that both the Horns were made and given to the Temple at the same time. In this 
case HORNE is not ac. sing. mase., but ac. pl. neuter, =THEsE-HoRNS. Such nom. and ae. pl. neut. in 
-A or -® or -0, &c. are found in the oldest English and now and then in Scandinavian-runic inscrip- 
tions. — The argument that the Horns must be “late” because they have such a ‘Classical motive” as 
for instance the Centaur, belongs to the modern use of the word “Classical” in Scandinavian archeology 
as equivalent to ‘“Roman”, and this as equal to “late Roman”, and “provincial” Italian in the 
“barbarous” lands. All this ignores the many powerful and flourishing Greek colonies in the “Scythian 
and Slavic” countries many centuries before Christ, the daily contact which the Gothic populations had 
therewith, and the many examples of Greek-classical things and ornamentation which have come down 
to us from the latest Bronze and earliest Iron periods. See this question further discust under THE 


GOTHIC MARCH. 


Vol. 3, p. 182. ALTENKIRCHEN stonE. — I have since found this stone engraved lying on i 


side, as it really is built into the wall, in Fr. Kugler’s ‘Kleine Schriften und Studien”, Vol. 1, 8vo, 


> 


Stuttgart 1853, p. 668. Here also is no inscription on the block, which it therefore never has had. 
Kugler, who examined the church in 1839 and drew the figure with his own hand, agrees as to its 


antiquity, as to its representing the overcome Svantevit, and as to its representing the triumph of 


Christ and the fact that what the Idol-temple of Arkona once was the Holy House of Altenkirchen 


now — In a chapter giving many examples of heathen monuments for various reasons retained or 


5 


placed in churches, Ferd. Piper (Mythologie der christlichen Kunst, 8vo, Vol. 1, Weimar 1847, p. 53) 
also mentions this piece. Its position as lying on its side is a proof to him that it was intended to 
show the victory gained by the church He adds that he has often seen it, but has not one word 
about its bearing any inscription. 

Vol. 3, p. 136. MRE warrprn, — In July 1881 I narrowly scanned the original in the Tronyem 
Forn-hall. My facsimile is excellent. In the last stave but one, however, (the bind which | have redd 
KoNA), the mark on the top right is a little Aigher up than in my woodcut, and can well be taken as 
Pb (L) not b (x). If so, we get KoaL which is =KwalL, the feminine noun (O. E. cwatu, cwat, Mid. E. 
CWALE, now out of use) for torment, pain, suffering, slaughter, death, which in later N. I., when the 


vowel-change crept in, became KvOL in the nom. sing. Whichever way we take it the result will be 


substantially the same, some kind of violent death or extreme suffering — in this case apparently 
caused by a woman. 

Vol. 8, p. 189. votptorre. — At p. 249, Vol. 2, Part 2 of his Danske Run. Prof. Thorsen 
adopts the opinion of Dr. Wimmer (answered by me Vol. 1, p. LVI, LVII), but without mentioning 
the name of that runologist, that we are to read RUULFR sts! 

Vol. 3, p. 147. tHIstep. — Jan. 1881. In his just publisht Runemindesmerker, 2, 2, p. 199, 


Prof. Thorsen easily gets rid of the a in Tapis He reads the word as typIs, and this is to stand for 


propis, and this is to be the modern ty’s, the name of the province. The sox he retains. But this is 


reasonable. compared to making the Y into A. — Add (p. 148) Jarl Thorer in Norway had a 
daughter oLér. 

“Hun var begar a unga Alldre furdu kurteys, She was then in her young age very graceful, 
og var allra kyenna frijdust skopud, peirra sem and was fairest made of all the women who were 
ya yoru i Norvege. Pvi var leingt Nafn hennar, then in Norway. Therefore her name was lengthened, 
og var kollud oLoF GEYSLE. and she was called oLor SUN-BEAM. 


af Dorgrijmi Pruda. Cap. 2. . (Nockrer Marg-Frooder Sogu-better. 4to, Hoolum 1756, p. 5). 


Vobi8) pa i674 Others of these *‘Triangular-pommels” have since been found in Sweden, 


bringing the number up to at least a score. See E. Ekhoff’s paper “Bohuslinska fornsaker fran hedna- 


och Bohuslins Fornminnen”, 8vo, Part 6, Stockholm 1880. At 


tiden”, pp. 193—234 of “Géteborgs 
p. 198 one such is engraved, of gold, with garnets let-in, verrotérie cloisonnée. — See also the CHESSELL 


powN Sword, under Last FINDS further on. 


Vol. 3, p. 168. KorsépecARp. — Prof. Ol. Rygh’s own account of this find, with engravings 


of the Sword and the Shieldbo 
pevaring, Aarsberetning for 1880”, 8vo, Kristiania 1881, p. 184, and Pl. 6, fig. 29, 80, 31. 


. has now appeared in ‘Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers 
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Vol. 3, p. 170. BROUGH ROMAN aLTaR, — This stone has been discust by Mr. W. Thompson 
Watkin. See the Atheneum, London, Nov. 13, 1880, and the Academy, London, Noy. 13, 1880, Feb. 
12, 1831. He decides that this block, found at the Vetere of the Romans, was dedicated to the 


Emperor SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, anno 195. 

Vol. 3, p- 171, 172. — The so-called Roman rustic capital M is also old Greek. The oldest 
instance I have seen is in the bilingual (Greek and Palmyrene-Aramaic) inscription, now in the British 
Museum, brought from Tadmor or Palmyra, and inscribed A. D. 134. See No. 176 of the plates 
publisht by the English Paleographic Society, where m is always normally M, the sides usually slanting 
either to the right or the left. As early as 500 Bef. Chr., in the Treaty of Elis and the Herzans 
(Brit. Museum), we have the same tendency, M, only the arms start from the top, not from the middle. 
In the Corcyrean Inscription, B. C. 600 (Brit. Mus.), we have the “regular” M, as developt from the 
Phoenician YY]. — As to the antiquity of this m in the Latin alphabet used in England, we have a 
hint in the find of 1878. In that year was discovered near South Shields in North Durham a fine 
grave-monument raised by a Palmyrene merchant named Barates to his wife Regina. The inscription 
is tway-tung, Latin and Aramaic. It has been handled and engraved by Prof. W. Wright in Transactions 
of the Soe, of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 6, Part 2, London 18 


9. See particularly the plates at p. 436 


and 438. In the central niche of this tomb is a bas-relief of the lady herself. In the Latin text the 
Mis )\), as on the Brough stone. The date of this monument is supposed by Prof. Hiibner to be 


about the end of the 2nd or beginning of the 8rd century after Christ. 

And again the mw has ‘the same A) shape on the Roman tombstone to Julia Martima found in 
Cumberland. See it engraved at p. 28 of the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Ant. 
and Arch. Society, Vol. 5, Part 1, 8vo, Kendal 1881. 

So again with the a. Starting from the Egyptian Hieratic Alphabet, whose symbol for a is 
a 2-legged Bir 


stave-rows, till, by Demotic or Current writing it is naturally and inevitably simplified into A, one 


skeletoned into Po we find this a-mark running thro all the oldest so-called Phoenician 


side-stroke instead of two, Confining ourselves here to the oldest Greek settlements (for the Runic is 
an offshoot of the Greek), and beginning with the letters at Thera in the 9th century B. C, we find 
that along the whole line the type for A is 4 eventually often simplified to dD: Nothing like Y for 


ais known. The Runic 4 is therefore a simplification of the Egyptian-Phoenician-Greek , and the Runic 


Y for 4 must seemingly have had some special Political or Religious or Schismatic reason for its 


creation, and must be younger than d- If so, its use for a in the later or Scandinavian Futhork is a 


survival, and the runic alphabet merely took back its primitive mark for a. We therefore need not be 


thunderstruck and confounded at meeting ) for A as early as the 6th Christian yearhundred. On the 


contrary, it is quite possible that fresh runic finds will carry this ) for a still further back. 


Vol. 3, p. 172. — We have the same Cross (* ), carved over each bust of the 2 deceast 
persons, on a grave-pillar of great antiquity, apparently from the south of France, Its age is not 
given. See Ch. Cahier, Nouveaux Mélanges d'Archéologie d’Hist. et de Lit. sur le Moyen Age. Ivoires, 
Miniatures, Emaux. 4to, Paris 1874, p. 280. 

Vol. 3, p. 175, note 2. — Notwithstanding that Prof. Skeat gives the weight of his authority 
de 


has become the modern 


to the supposition that BaRRow, twmulus, springs from a Keltic source, my own idea is that it is the 


regular successor of the O. English word BEorG, BERG, like as MEARG, MER 
MarRRowW, and other such. — The oldest instance known to me of the use of this word in England for 
an even then old grave-how, is of the year 755—7. It is in a charter of Athilbald king of Mercia 
(Kemble, I, p. 121): ‘iuxta siluam quam dieunt toccansceaga. habens in proximo tumulum qui habet 
nomen READABEORG.” 

Vol. 3. p- 189. BEW 
built at Wreay near Carlisle in Cumberland, instead of the olden one, a new stone church of great 


asTLE. — About 1840 an accomplisht English Lady, Miss Sarah Losh, 


beauty in the Basilica shape. In the churchyard she raised as a grave-minne to her parents an 


admirable full-size facsimile, carved out of one block, of the famous runish Cross at BewcastLE. This I 


saw in August 1882. Only. instead of the Old-Engl. runes, it bears Latin grave-words. 


Vol. 8, p. 189, RUTHWELL, — Sept. 1881. Dr. William Gow, M.A., of Kirkland House, 


Ayrshire, Scotland, has kindly communicated some remarks on this noble monument, and on my 


Chemitype of the same. My Chemitypes were “composed” from four drawings, one of each side By 


pat 
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inadvertence my artist has accidentally transposed them. The faces of the Cross, which contain 
Scriptural Sculptures and Latin Inscriptions, — as the Cross is now fixt — more nearly face north 
and south than east and west. The two sides, which bear Vine-ornaments and animals and O.E. runes, 


should have been placed so that the side at present found in the engraved figure at our left should 


appear in that at our right, and vice versa. Dr. John Stuart, in his invaluable ‘Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland”, Vol. 2, has engraved the 2 faces and the 2 sides all separately, and therefore could not make 
the mistake I have committed. — Dr. Gow adds, that ‘wind and weather are leaving their marks on 
the cross, the edges especially of the soft red sandstone are suffering; here and there there is some- 


thing like a minute barnacle in profusion. The sides are so narrow that it is the inscription in runes 


that must suffer most.” — In his valuable ‘Scotland in Early Christian Times”, 2nd Ser., 8vo, Edin- 
bur, 


p- 2832—246. Reduced drawings of the principal parts are added. 


ch 1881, the gifted Keeper of the Scottish Museum, Dr. Joseph Anderson, handles this Cross 

Nov. 1882. Such extraord inary things have been said and done about this Rood, that I think 

it my duty to add some pages hereon, taken from my work ‘Prof. S. Bugge’s Studies on Northern 

Mythology shortly examined”.* 
My first extract is from pp. 60—83: 

THE RUTHWELL CROSS, 


We are now able to take up the Ruthwell Cross. As it is of the utmost consequence to 


this argument, I beg to ask your kind attention. I wish to discuss it very quietly and very impartially, 


so that all may judge. It is true that Prof. Bugge absolves it in a few lines, while I shall be compelled 


to devote many pages to it. My apology is, its being a matchless Northern monument, — the finest 
Runic Cross in the world —, and its many other valuable details. It was handled by me in the 


1st Vol. of my Old-Northern Runic Monuments, publisht in 1867, and the views I there exprest have 


been admitted by all our best English critics to be correct. I may add that the Casts of all the runic 
letterings, from which I made my rune-transcripts in my drawings of the whole Cross, as executed by 


Prof. Magnus Petersen, were given by me to the Danish Museum, in the same way as I have given all 


my other runic casts; and there they might easily have been examined by Prof. Bugge, who studied 
many other /ess important Runic casts from Great Britain deposited in the same Museum, 

The result to which I came was, that the poetical stave-rime lines in Old-North-English on 
this Cross, as our famous John Mitchell Kemble had already made good, were a part of the Dream of 


the Holy Rood, the Cross itself describing the Crucifixion of Christ, as seen by itself, its words being heard 


Mr, Kemble previous to the 


by the English poet in a Dream. This happy identification was made by 
publication of the precious Vercelli codex from the 10th century in O.S.E., which among other pieces 
and poems contains this remarkable and beautiful lay. This, therefore, proved Kemble’s wonderful 


sagacity and correctness. 


But I also showed, from a cast of the top-stone, which was wnknown to Mr. Kemble, that 
there were runes there also, which said: capMoN M& Fau@po, Cadmon me made or composed, equal to the 
usual Latin CADMON ME FECIT. 

| then concluded that this Cadmon or Ceedmon was the well-known splendid North-English 
Bard whose fame is so widely spread, and who has left such noble stave-rime verses on Biblical 
subjects, — but only extant in a 10th century Old-South-English transcript. This appeared to me 
certain, from the peculiar characteristics of Cedmon’s known writings; from the name Cedmon being 
so excessively scarce of old, there being no more than perhaps a couple antique examples of it in all 
Britain, and none in any other country; from all the other details of the Cross, which point back to 
the 7th century; and from the impossibility of 2 Shakespears living at the same moment in the same 


locality. I therefore fixt its date at about 680, nearly the year of Cadmon’s death. 


I then argued that certain expressions in the verses suit only, and must have been an echo 
of, the Northern Baldor-myth, which was still living on in England, but must have been centuries 
older, for the language and traditions of the Angles in Northumbria were brought by them from 
Scandinavia, chiefly from Denmark. If so, if these words referred to Baldor’s death and were heathen 
remembrances, an intermixture of pagan and Christian ideas, the myth being known in England hundreds 


1 With many Ilustrations.- 8yo. Williams and Norgate; 14 Henrietta St., London; 20 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 
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of years before the 7th century, its home must originally have been Denmark in the 2nd and 3rd 
century. In all this I have been upheld by the best critics in England and America. But, if I am 
right in this, Prof. Bugge’s theory as to the Baldor-myth being manufactured by Wikings in the 9th 
or 10th century — falls away at once. 

Let us now examine Prof. Bugge’s objections. I take them as they stand. 


1. I date this Cross “in the 2nd half of the 7th century”. My date is about 680, a con- 
siderable difference in so delicate a question. 


2. In Note 1, p- 42, our learned critic says, that I read on the top-piece CADMON M& FAU@DO, 


adding, that if this be correctly redd, raua@po cannot belong to the O. E. verb regan, German FUGEN, 


but must belong to the verb ragtan, meaning to adorn, decorate with figures and letters, and that ma 
d 


ous. Lastly, that as this inscription is very doubtful, and he has not 


will therefore be the stone Cross, not the poem. He ad that this rau@po, as to its ending, is 


o 
ah 


“hoist beteenkelig”, highly sv 
himself seen it, he dare not decide whether it be redd correctly. 


This conclusion is curious enough. What surprises one is, that a monument so exceptionally 
remarkable, bearing 


such costly verses in the precious O. N. English dialect, whose antique remains are 


so very scarce and of such value in the study of the oldest Scandinavian, should not have been 


interesting enough to lead him to examine the casts in the Danish Museum, he passing them every day 
when he lookt at other such of less consequence. Had he done so, he would have seen that the words 
are not doubtful, but have been redd in the same way by all who have seen them, 

It is certainly unfortunate that rava@po ends in -o, for Prof. Bugge has laid it down as a law 
that this o-ending only belongs to the first person of the past tense. Hence he brings in his 1, exprest 


or understood, into several of the O. N. runic inscriptions, doing violence to the language to get this 1, 


and tho this 1-formula in solemn epigraphs was unknown to our heathen forefathers, and has even 


never been found in the thousands of ristings in the later runes. On the other hand there are many 


examples of this final -o or -u, 8 s. past tense, in the O. N. runes, beginning with the tmumo of the 


Golden Horn, and scores in the later runes. The difficulty of this -o is therefore entirely of his own 


making, and is neither my fault nor the fault of the Cro 
But by an additional ukase Prof. Bugge announces, that rauapo can haye nothing to do with 


Now it is well known that an olden racan, ractaN, has left many traces in the Scando-Gothic 


a whole armful of varying sideforms and mixt forms and side-meanings and mixt meanings, 


inextricably running into each other as so often, from raw to Fair, in sense from make and Jit to please, 
Hence an endless overgang in the vowel, especially in times when local talks were so many, one fixt 
and hard book-language nowhere, We need go no further than to our own oldest runish remains to 
prove this, for we have in them already 10 examples of this verb in the 8 s. past, cut on pieces in 


the usual way for made me, like the Latin recrr, which word also has many curious spellings of old. 


3s. p. raraipo, Kinang, Norway. A. D. 200—800. 
» Fyp#I, Charnay, Burgundy. »  400—500. 

ss) 9 FUDE, Osthofen, Rheinhessen. * sy 
+s 3) 9» FIHZDU, Bracteates 49, 49 b. w 500—600. 

» Fauc@po, Ruthwell, England. ‘ 680. 
FHHDH, Bracteate 89. »  600—700. 

so 4 FEG(de), Alnmouth, England. a 705. 
ss ss ss PADI, Helnees, Denmark. " 750—800. 

+) + 95 FAADO, Flemlose, Denmark. - 800. 
+s o> +) Pyibl, Bracteate 92. 5 550—600. 


These facts speak for themselves, Of these 10 examples no 2 are alike in spelling, while 4 
in this single verb end in -o or -u. Besides the usual ravi, still other variations occur in the later runes. 


Perhaps we may now permit the “highly suspicious” rava@po, 3 s.p., to stand, and even allow 


that the 3 


more as no known antique O. N. runic Cross bears the name of the artist who carved the stone itself. 


# means the beautiful poem, here so exceptionally carved on a public monument, — the 


3. The Danish archeologist Dr. Sophus Miller is of opinion, that the Ruthwell Cross cannot 


well be older than about the year 1000. He comes to this conclusion from the ornamentation, which 


he places in the late Carlovingian period, the style being imported from France into England. 
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Now no one is more willing 


than myself to admit the merits of Dr. Miiller's brilliant essay* 
on the Northern Ornamentation, from whose pages we have all learned so much. But I| think he has 
sometimes been misled by his theory, that the ornamentation shall always date the object. I contend 
that all other things shall also be taken into consideration, and that these are often absolute and final 


as to the date, so that sometimes the object must date the ornamentation. 


This dispute has wide bearings, also as to Scandinavian art in general. There are certain 


features in Classical art, such as Leaves and Foliage and full Flowers, which point to a Classical origin 
and great antiquity. There are certain other added art-motives, such as band-interlacings and dracontine 
and winged and other creatures, which indicate a development of the former style with non-classical 
intermixtures, also very old. This intermingled style was taken up by Charlemagne in France, eagerly 
cultivated there, and is named by some the Carlovingian renaissance. Now if this were really first 


establisht in the 9th century by Charlemagne and his school in Gaul, it must be much younger in 


Scandinavia and England. But the Ruthwell and the Bewcastle Crosses bear these ¢ naracteristics. The 


Ruthwell Cross is therefore not from about the year 680; it is not much older than the year 1000. 


Here I would remark, in all humility, that the illustrious men of Scandinayia have certainly 
known something about the history and the art of thew own lands. And, also in all humility, | would 
add, that this sharp theory of Dr. S. Miller is opposed to the united testimony of all our best and 
most learned men in England, in older and later days, many of them orofound archeologists and 


historians, some of them also architects of world-wide fame, men verst in stone and metal, and who 


have themselves raised Churches, Monasteries and Cathedrals for the worship of God. They, too, must 
surely be supposed to know something of the antiquities and styles of their own land, which they have 
studied for centuries, the one following the other from youth to old age. 

The opinion of the English school is very shortly given by me in Vol. 1, p. 400 of my 
O. N. R. Mon., in connection with the grand Bewcastle Cross in Cumberland, Northumbria, which 
English scholars agree in dating at about 670. But the date of this Cross also has of course been 
explained away by a mere stroke of the pen, altho the long inscription in the oldest runes plainly tells 
us that it was raised in memory of ALCcFRITH, king of Deira (the southern part of Northumbria), by his 
half-brother EcerrrrH oswison. The runes also name the family mourners, KUNNBURUG, Alctfrith’s Queen, 


her sister KU 


ESWITHA, and WULrHERE king of the Mercians, who was son of Penda and brother of 
KUNNBURUG. — Surely simple, honest, unlearned people like ourselves might have thought that this 


grave-pillar might have been respected. But no. Dr. S. Miiller touches it with the wand of his theory, 


P, 


and it melts away altogether. I am not aware that he has given it any date. Perhaps “about the year 


1000” would suit him here also. 
work in this world. Both 


Apropos of this Beweastle Cross. It is curious to see how thi 


the Bewcastle and the Ruthwell Cross 


s can be dated by their many O. N. runes, which had past out 


of use on public funeral monuments in England by the year 1000. But the Bewcastle pillar has also 


an historical statement, and no fewer than 5 historical names of the local king and his house. The 


Ruthwell Cross, besides the very archaic Roman letters, has 25 lines of verse in the oldest English 


runes, in a perantique dialect. and with heathen ideas. Both have in the main the same ornamentation. 


If these stones can be dated, their decoration must be equally old. In that case the Northumbrian Casket 


with its characteristic inscription in the Old-English runes, is of the same general age. But if so, 


other of our oldest English runic and non-runic pieces will follow suit, and those of Scanc inavia in the 
same style of art will follow, — and so this type of ornamentation will be thrown centuries back both 


in England and Scandinavia. But this cannot be. What would then become of the theories of 


Dr. S. Miller and of Prof. S. Bugge? Can nothing be done? Certainly. 
t, he 


Dr. Mitller is a distinguisht archeologist, and that only. As such, and not as runologi 


simply ignores such small things as Runes, Linguistics, Paleeography and History. Keeping strictly to 
ornamentation, which he says overrides everything and dates everything old and new, he pens a short 


off-hand sentence in words the fewest, and the a 


age of the Ruthwell Cross (and by implication that at 


Beweastle) sinks at once to about the year 1000. And this he does, because Prof. S. Bugge, the profest 


runologist, authorizes him so to do. 


1 Dyreornamentiken i Norden. Af Sophus Miiller. Kjobenhayn 1880. Syo. 
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On the other hand Prof. Bugge, the distinguisht rune-smith, washes his hands of archeology 
and ornamentation as helping to date any runic in: 


thus, as linguist, and as linguist only, pronounces as 


ription. That is Dr. S. Miiller’s business. So he 


to the Beweastle Cross (quoted in S. Miiller’s 
“Dyreornamentiken” p, 155): ,,den foreliggende Lesning og Tydning ikke er fuldstendig sikker og 
paalidelig’, the reading and eaplanation given is not entirely certain and trustworthy. In one line the whole 
is decided. We have heard the Oracle. Papa locutus est. Causa jinita est. Prof. Bugge does not say 
where the imperfection lies; or what he means by “entirely”; or that all the principal runewords on 


this Bewcastle Cross are plain enough practically; or that as to the main points all its translators are 


agreed, including the late learned Mr. Maughan, himself a runologi t, the Priest of the Parish, who saw 


and studied the Cr 


daily for many year or that 1 or 2, or 3, or even 4 or 5 doubtful letters in 


such a long inscription will not affect its general meaning and the style and character of the whole 


splendid Pillar, still less abolish the existence of the well-known historical names, the buried king and his 
successor and his family, 5 names in all, which separately and taken together inevitably clench the date. 
In this way the one of these unwelcome witnesses is quietly got rid of. 


As to the Ruthwell Cross, where one would think nearly ali, in the eyes of a runologist, 


would depend on the wonderful and archaic O. N. English runic poem, Prof. Bugge — who elsewhere 
can write whole pages on one letter or one word — simply shakes his head and passes on. His words 
are (not 2 whole lines altogether), at p.42, note 1: ‘Da Indskriften desuden er meget utydelig og da jeg 


ikke sely har seet den, vover jeg ikke at afgjore, hvorvidt den er rigtig lest”. That is: As the inserip- 


tion, besides, ts very imdistinct, and as I have not myself seen it, I dare not decide how far it is correctly 


redd. Now in these short 24 words we have yet room for 2 assertions and 1 conclusion, ‘The first 


istinct. The second is, that Prof. Bugge had not 


assertion is, that the runes on this top-stone are very ind 


himself seen the inscription. The conclusion is, that he dare not decide how far it is correctly redd. 
A lately deceast learned Englishman, the Rev, D. H. Haigh, who was a good runic scholar, 


who spent his life in seeking for and copying and explaining and publishing the oldest sculptured and 


inscribed stones in Great Britain and Ireland, and who was an excellent archeologist and numismatist, 
familiar with ecclesiastical architecture and ornamentation, and who himself at his own expense built a 
beautiful little Church in the olden style. — with his own hands made the plaster casts of all the 
Ruthwell runes from which I and my artist Prof. Magnus Petersen workt, and which are now in the 


Danish Museum. May such a man be allowed to form any opinion? If he may, let us hear what he 


says in his valuable paper on this Cross in Archzeologia A®liana, New Series, Vol. 1, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 18 


he declares that the Bewcastle Cross was raised in memory of king aLcrrtp, exactly as Mr, Maughan 


a paper written BEFORE he visited Ruthwell and made a cast of the top-stone. At p. 156 


and | have said, At p.173 he states: “I believe this [Ruthwell] monument, and that at Bewcastle, to 


be of the same age, and the work of the same hand, and the latter must have been erected A. D. 664 


is was precisely the period at which Ceedmon, first of all the English nation, began to 
Hilda.” At p. 176 and 177 he says: “The 


scroll-work on the eastern side of the Bewcastle monument, and on the two sides of that at Ruthwell, 


or 5. Now tk 


compose religious poems, in the monastery of the Abbe. 


is identical in design, and differs very much from that which is found on other Saxon crosses. In fact 
I know of nothing like it except small portions on a fragment of a cross in the York Museum. on 
another fragment preserved in Jarrow church, and on a cross at Hexham.” 

“At Barnack, in Northamptonshire, three miles from Stamford, there is a church the tower 
of which, presenting on three sides scrolls with birds, and windows filled with tracery of interlacing 
knotwork, is certainly a work of the seventh century, and one which I always regarded as a relic of 
the monastery built by St. Wilfrid in this neighbourhood on land granted to him by Alcfrid‘.” Here, 
then, before the inscriptions on the top-stone — omitted in the engravings of Dr. Duncan and therefore 
unknown to Mr. Kemble — were restored to us, Mr. Haigh places these two monuments between 660 
and 670, and concludes that the Ruthwell runic poem must have been: written by Czedmon. 


1 In the 2nd tome of Dr. John Stuart’s magnificent and solid work ‘The Sculptured Stones of Scotland’, (he under the 
last word taking many monuments in North England), folio, Edinburgh, 1867, which reacht me ajter the printing of my Vol. 2 was 
completed, the learned author engrayes and describes not a few other such stones, unknown to Mr. Haigh. ‘They also are in the 
same style as the oldest Crosses given by me, and are attributed by our English and Scottish experts, including Dr. Stuart himself, 


to the 7th, 8th and early 9th centuries. Others lave since been found. 
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Now as to the top-stone. This was copied by Cardonnel in his large folio engraving publisht 
in London in 1789, but which Dr. Duncan and Mr. Kemble had never seen. On Cardonnel’s plate — 


tho he was no runologist — the caDMON M# FAU@pO are nearly as plain as on the 


t copied by me. 
And when Mr. Haigh had examined the Cross itself, and had made the cast of the top-stone, he wrote 
to me under date Oct. 4, 1868, giving the runes as CADMON MH FAU@DO, exactly as I have done. Thus 
Prof. Bugge’s first assertion, that the runes here are “very indistinct”, falls away. 

As to the second assertion, that the learned critic had not himself seen the inscription, why did 
he not examine the cast in the Museum, comparing it with Cardonnel’s plate made nearly 100 years 
before, of which I had an expensive facsimile made and placed in my book where it was well known 
to him, or why did he not visit Ruthwell itself as I did the moment I could, — ere he came to so 
sweeping and injurious a conclusion, one which affected the eyes and character of gentlemen as 
honorable as himself? 

We have now only Prof. Bugge’s gracious conclusion left; that he ‘dare not decide how far it 
it correctly redd.” Mighty well. We doff our caps, and lout very low. But as he would not take the 


necessary steps, absolutely shutting his eyes to the plain facts and the long and detailed statements in 


my text — my paper on the Ruthwell Cross fills 43 pages in folio, which swarm with details of Fact, 
besides the 2 large plates — he must abide by the verdict of other men, as competent as himself, 


who admitted facts and statements whose very existence Prof. Bugge studiously and carefully kept back 
from his readers. They could therefore have no suspicion that anything existed, to gainsay and 
invalidate and disprove his 2 assertions and his conclusion. 

This, then, is the way in which our learned critic has given his death-doom in less than 2 
lines. Altogether ignoring the runic inscriptions and everything else on the Cross, he merely uses 
Dr. S. Miiller’s hasty and short and peremptory verdict, that the ornamentation dates it at about the 
year 1000. So everything else disappears, and this monument also ‘goes out of the Saga”, to the 
mutual satisfaction of both parties and the salvation of both theories. But whether this curious facile 
method, this mere abuse of subjective caprice, this more than ridiculous personal infallibility, can be 


x — I shall leave for others to decide. 


approved by a reality called sc 
In more particular connection with this Ruthwell Cross, I will recapitulate the English view 


in the fewest words possible. 


a. Roman Art in Britain. England was for 350 years a Roman province, full of Roman 
Camps and Cities and Villas with many yet extant Tesselated Pavements, and Temples and Art, and in 
daily intercourse with all Italy and the Roman world in general. | need not speak of the thousands 
of Roman remains in England called Altars, Grave-stones, Mile-stones and the like, many of which are 
highly decorated and not a few can be year-set; but in the rich cities of luxurious Roman Britain were 
all sorts of artists and workmen, Roman and Roman-British and other, who produced articles after 
Roman and modified-Roman models. Well known are the many Roman Kilns in England, where were 
made immense supplies of Pottery of all kinds, sometimes even imitating with some success the 
celebrated Samian ware. And among these objects the Roman ornamentation is frequently perfect. Such 
things as Tiles and Bricks often bear Legionary marks, and can be exactly dated. The Roman-British 
workshops have long past away. But the Kilns and their pottery remain, and this elegant terracotta 
with Roman ornamentation would be seen everywhere by the Barbarians who used. or destroyed it. 
These Roman-British Kilns have been hidden by the earth for 1500 years, and are now time after 
time accidentally discovered, and examined by modern antiquarians. 

b. Welsh-Christian Art in Britain. Christianity reacht Keltic-Roman England in the 2nd and 


8rd century after Christ‘, whether from the Eastern or the Western Church is for this argument 


immaterial; in either case its Christian-Keltic Art — and some such Art it must have had, was partly 


Classical. After the Angles had ravaged and subdued the land, many Christian Churches were still 


standing, some perfect — as that of St. Martin in Canterbury?, in which worshipt the Frankie princess 


1 In Wales alone 479 village names remain, chiefly derived from local saints who flourisht in the 4th and 5th centuries. 
Cornwall follows, with such in the 5th and 6th. 


2 AS far as is known, this was the oldest church in England. It was dedicated in honor of the famous St. Martin of 


Tours, to whom also was hallowed the ‘‘White House”, Candida a, on the promontory now called Whithern, by the earliest 


missionary bishop in Southern Scotland. ‘Before long”, says G.F. Maclear (Conyersion of the West: The Celts. London 1880, p. 43), 
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Bertha with her Bishop Luidhard, in 597, tho her husband king /&thelberht, lord of all the under- 


kings from Kent to the Humber in the North, was still a pagan. Many of these buildings, and other 


such Roman-British’ structures, were more or less injured or destroyed; but all must have been enricht 
with at least some Italian-Keltic ornamentation. Such decorations must have been seen by, and must 
have influenced, the victorious invaders when they used these places, unaltered or restored, for secular 
or Christian purposes. 

ce, Heathen-Northern Art in Britain. The Barbarian invaders of Britain came chiefly from the 
North in the | 


uly Iron Age, a period when the North itself was largely penetrated by things Roman 
or Romanized and by olden “Classical” art-motives in general. They could not therefore have been 
ignorant of such. And wherever they went south and west, they came in contact with them. But 


when they subdued the half-Romanized British Kelts, they found Clas 


ical art everywhere in the jand, 


and this would inevitably influence their own vigorous. Barbarian styles. In the pottery they themselves 


made, they even imitated some ornaments of the simpler Roman ware. 


d. Christian-Northern Art in Britain. But their conquests brought the Northern Barbarians 
face to face with a new factor — Christian populations, And by degrees, commonly after a few years, 
they themselves adopted the new faith. The influences for this step were very strong. Classical paganism 


was now almost extinct; Scando- Gothic paganism was daily giving way; most of the Goths were already 


more or less Christianized. In their new iland-home Welsh and Keltic Christianity was all around the 


Angles, like as the same creed now covered most of the adjacent continent; even as heathens they 


intermarried with Frankie and other continental Christians, and their chiefs were sometimes baptized 
in Gaul or elsewhere abroad. Besides far older Family and local conversions, Zribal evangelization 
among the Angles in North England set in, thanks to the Keltic missions from Ireland (Christianized in 
the 5th century) over South Scotland, before A. D. 650; in the south, king AEthelberht and his court and 
people, influenced by the Roman mission under Augustine, embraced the Gospel in 597. But Conversion 


jans, the Northern settlers 


meant in some degree Culture, and Culture was largely Classical. As Chr 
at once past over to the decencies and ceremonies of Western Belief, and to the Italian and Gallic 
decorations in the churches and Monasteries. There and elsewhere, they saw things influenced by Roman- 
Christian types mixt with Barbarian or Keltic motives and ornament, while crowds of all ranks and 
both sexes continually pilgrimaged to Rome to Italy to Gaul and elsewhere, and English art-work 


became famous. 


Wi 


and being ordained by him, built a stone church in the foreign style at Whithern or 


As early as the end of the 4th century St. Ninian, after visiting St. Martin 


Bishop of ‘Tours 
Candida Casa, in Wigtonshire, Galloway, among the Southern Picts, quite close to Northumbria. — 
Edwin, the great king of Northumbria, was baptized in 627, and raised a small church of wood. Shortly 
afterwards Paulinus, as bishop of York, built a large church of stone, enclosing the wooden one. Paulinus 
was an Italian, sent over by Pope Gregory the Great long before. So quickly may such things sometimes 
take place, all theories notwithstanding. — In 676 Benedict Bishop brought over from Gaul a Number 
of 


skilled workmen, who built him a stone church in the Roman fashion at Wearmouth in Durham. 
The next year he sent to Gaul for Glass and Glaziers, that the building might have glass windows. 


All sorts of church furniture, decorations and vestments also came from Gaul. And we are told that 
the English workmen learnt to make many things, instructed by the French workmen. The great and 
good Benedict Bishop was six times in Rome and Italy. — In 710 Naiton, king of the Northern Picts, 
sent for foreign masons, and built himself a stone church in the Roman fashion. — But notably one 
accomplisht and illustrious Evangelizer, the renowned Bishop Wilfrid, labored enthusiastically to exten 
Roman church-customs and Romanized Christian Art in England in a Gallo-Roman-Northumbrian style, 
frequently yisiting the continent and bringing over numbers of Italian and Gallic workmen. He was 


especially a great builder, and in a costly manner, in stone. He died in 709, at the age of 75. He anc 


his school covered the North of England with fine specimens of this Gallo-Italic-Keltic-Gothic — or 


in one word Northumbrian, art, which went on extending and flourishing in Britain down to the end 


of the 8th century and later. 


‘no Celtic missionary from Ireland or Scotland thought of commencing his work in Frisia or Thuringia betore he had first visited the 


shrine of the saint whose dying words had been “Non recuso laborem”.”  Abbot-bishop Martin died about A. D. 400, over 80 


years of age. 
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f. Charlemagne. The great Emperor Charlemagne highly favored this development, modified 
and protected it, sending to England for the best English clergy and artists! to introduce her learning 
and improvements into his wide lands; and this style became so popular in Gaul, that from him it has 
been called Carloyvingian. 

g. The old style perishes. In the 9th and 10th centuries, however, the Scandinavian Wikings 


and Royal Throne-seekers ravaged Great Britain and Ireland. They systematically broke down or burnt 


all the holy buildings. Particularly Halfdan and his followers in 870—4 destroyed all the monasteries 


and churches in the North of England and South of Scotland — the old Northumbria —, and these 


ruined establishments were not finally restored till after the Norman conquest2. According almost 


all the striking English Antiquarian stones, ornamented in the peculiar style of art now under discussion, 


whether with or without Runic or Roman letters or both, are found scattered about, or in churchyards, 
or are dug up on ecclesiastical sites or are discovered as mere building-materials used in far. later 
times, when old churches were rebuilt or restored, — exactly as the old Runic stones of Scandinavia 
are usually found at this moment. 

h. The new style. But by the Norman conquest, as all know, this Roman-Gallic- Gothic-Keltic 
style, with Roman letters of the oldest type and with its now nearly forgotten Old-English Runes on 
Royal and Episcopal graye-pillars and the funeral Crosses of eminent laymen, — was gone out, extinct 
in England. A later taste prevailed, and inscriptions were now in the Roman letters of the middle-age. 

For all these reasons, it is absolutely and physically impossible that the Ruthwell or the Beweastle 
Cross can be ‘‘from about the year 1000” or anything even approaching there to. 


At the same time it will follow as a corollary, if we are to venture on pithy glib-sounding 


extreme statements either way, — that it would be more correct to say, that the Carlovingian Renaissance 
substantially went from England to France, rather than the contrary. It is certainly a monstrous 


contradiction of all the known facts to assert, that everything bearing the art-characteristics of this 
Renaissance in England and Seandinavia — is “from the 9th century” or ‘‘as low down as about the 
year 1000.” 

What should be reply to a theory which affirmed, that a noble monument was raised — for 
instance in Denmark — bearing the oldest Northern Runes, in an excessively antique oldest Danish 
dialect forming stave-rime verses in which clearly survived the heathen Baldor-myth, hundreds of years 
after the Kingdom had become Christian, with Latin sentences added in letter-shapes of the rarest in 
the barbarian west, and with ornamental figures going back to the oldest Italian-Gallic-Gothic schools — 
and that this Pillar was set up by or in memory of some Danish king of the 12th century, say Waldemar 
the Great? 

4. But I now come to Prof. Bugge’s last argument, that the words (which he admits the 


Ruthwell Cross bore) WITH STREALS (or missiles) WAS I ALL WoUNDED, do not apply to the Cross itself, 


the wooden Rood, but are said of the living Christ, and this long before his actual Crucifixion, when he 
was attackt with swords and staves and otherwise insulted. 
This is extraordinary, a good specimen of the extreme ingenuity and special pleading with 


which the gifted author everywhere tries to escape from or to explain away the simplest realities. And 


the whole rests upon a fundamental error, persevered in notwithstanding my having distinctly pointed 
out the truth in my reading and comment of 1867. But this truth would strike down the Wiking 


theory. It was therefore ignored. Long live theories, however many facts perish! 


1] will only mention one among the distinguisht men invited over by Charlemagne to Gaul, the illustrious Alcuin. ‘Amongst 
his scholars in the Palatine school”, says Smith, (Dictionary of Christian Biography, Vol. 1, p. 74), ‘were Charles himself, with his 
sons Charles, Pipin, and Lewis, his sister Gisela, and his daughter of the same name: Angilbert, afterwards abbot of St. Riquier; 


Adalhard, abbot of Corvey; Rigbod, archbishop of Tréyes; Rictrudis, a noble nun of Chelles; and Gundrada, the sister of Adalhard, 


His most famous pupils during his later years at Tours were Rabanus Maurus, afterwards archbishop of Mentz; Hatto, abbot of 
Fulda; Haimo, bishop of Halberstadt; Samuel, abbot of Lorsch, and afterwards bishop of Worms; Adalbert, abbot of Ferriéres; Aldric, 
bishop of Sens; and Amalarius, deacon of Metz.” 

2 «The churches at Jarrow-on-Tyne and Monkwearmouth, built by Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, who sent the architects 


to King Nectan to build him a church after the Roman manner in the first quarter of the eighth century, were both destroyed by 


the Danes in 867, and both remained in a ruined condition till 1074, when they were reconstructed and restored to sacred use. It 
may be possible that some part of the remains, as now existing, may be of the original construction, but this fact is undetermined.” — 


Jos. Anderson. Seotland in Early Christian Times. 8vo. Edinburgh 1881, p. 55. 
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The mistake is this. The Dream of the Holy Rood, of which a part is cut on this Ruthwell 


Cross, is, as we know it complete in an Q. S. 


10th century transcript, a stave-rime poem in 314 
lines. The first 54 tell us how the author falls asieep, and dreams that he sees the actual Cross on 
which the Saviour suffered. Shortly after, in his dream, he hears this beam, this Rood, this wooden 
Cross, describe the death of our Lord on its bosom. 

The first actual words spoken by the Cross!, as the Bard listened to them in his dream and 
as he remembered them when he woke, are given by him in lines 55—166, thus in 102 lines, which 
we may call the Cross-words part 1. They are a panorama of the Passion. 


The next actual words spoken by the Cross, — which we may call the Cross-words part 2, are 


given in lines 167—244. In these last the tree or Cre expounds the meaning of the awful death it 
had just described, refers to the promist uprising of Christ from the dead, speaks of the great Judgment 


to come, and ends by bidding us so use this holy sacrifice as to work out our own salvation. 


The remaining lines, 245—314, the Cross 


being now silent, are added by the English poet, 


and are a grand outburst of beautiful verse, in which the Scald longs for the heavenly fruits of Christ's 


death, the joys of Paradise. 
Now what concerns us here is — the Crucifixion-words spoken by the Cross in Part 1; for 


these alone are carved upon the stone. The 2nd part of the Cross-words is only homiletic. Even the 


1st or Crucifixion section contains 102 lines, and there was no room on the Runic parts of the stone 
pillar for so many. Several lines — how many we do not know — have been broken away from the 


pillar, which has suffered severely here and there. At this moment only about 25 lines, out of the 


77 in the Vercelli codex to which they more particularly answer, are left on the stone. And even 
these 25 are not consecutive; but we can perfectly follow the order and meaning by help of the precious 


1 (Added in Sept. 1881.) — This is the earliest metaphorical introduction of THE woopEN cRoss speulhiing known to me. 


It is a bold feature of poetical and religious art, and has apparently not been often used later. I only remember it once again in 
English. This is the “Dispute between Mary and the Cross” in the Vernon Ms., date about 1370. It is printed in Dr, R. Morris’s 


valuable ‘Legends of the Holy Rood” (8yo. London 1871, pp. 181—149, in 40 stanzas containifg 528 lines of verse) and opens: 


Oure ladi freo-, 
on Rode treo’, 
made hire mon: 
Heo seide on pe 
pe fruit of me 
is wo bigon 

Mi fruit I’ seo: 
in blodi bleo- 
Among his fon, 
Serwe I: seo’, 
pe veines fleo 


from blodi bon 


A variant of the same text, in the somewhat later Royal Ms., 18 A 10, is given by Dr. M. in the same work pp. 197—209, in 


only 372 lines. — For the 2 other examples elsewhere we haye to thank the accomplisht French savant Prof. Paul Meyer. F 


a Latin poem written early in the 13th century, in which the Virgin Mary utters four 9-lined stanzas, reproaching the Rood for 


having become the instrument of her Son’s death. The Cross defends itself in six similar yerses. This piece begins: 


“Crux, de te volo conqueri 
Quid est quod in te reperi 


Fructum non tibi debitum?” 


It is printed for the first time by Prof. Meyer in “Daurel et Beton, Chanson de Geste Provengale, publiée pour la premiére fois 


daprés le manuscrit unique appartenant a M. A. Didot”. Paris 1880, pp. lxxy—Ixxyij. (Soc. des Anc. textes Frang.) 
The second, dated 1345, is in a Proyengal dialect. It opens imperfectly from a damage in the codex, but has still 


126 lines left. After Our Lady’s first (defective) words against the Tree, the ‘‘Respon la crotz a Marie” commences: 


“Dona, salvant la yostre honor, 
Nous deu pas creyse la dolor. 
Non dit jes que fayt aiat 


Per que de yos si sie ostat.” 


The debate continues, thus summed up by Prof. M. (p. Ixxiij). ‘La Vierge reproche 4 la croix sa cruauté envers le Sauyeur. 
Celle-ci se défend et fait valoir d’ingénieux arguments. Elle a agi comme doit faire un loyal serviteur & ’égard de son seigneur. 


acheter le genre humain: elle s’est conformée & sa volonté; elle a seryi d’instrument a la rédemption; elle 


Jesus youlait mourir pour r 
niayait ni Je droit ni le pouvoir de resister & la yolonté divine. Enfin, elle explique allégoriquement les souffrances de Jésus, cherchant 


& montrer que chacune d’elles était nécessaire, et de la sorte le débat devient un petit traité théologique de la passion.” — This 


piece also is publisht, for the first time, by Prof. P. Meyer in the same work, p. lxxix—lxxxy 
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skinbook containing the whole lay. Now what does this 77-lines’ section, all uttered by the actual 
Beam or Rood on which Christ hung, and 25 lines of which are still left on the stone Cross, tell us? 
I will mention, quite shortiy, the particulars: 

1. The Tree tells how it was cut down in the wood, the holt, (‘holtes on ende”, Vercelli 
Cod. 1. 58)!. 

2. How it was carried to a hill, and fixt up there. (Vere. Cod. 1]. 64), 

3. How “the rreA of mankind”, “the young helt” (the youthful hero) prepared to mount ite 
(Vin C66): 3 ‘ 

4. How the Saviour was fastened to its bosom with nails. (V. C. 1. 91). 
How Christ dies.” (V. C. 1. 98). 


6. How the Rood is reddened by the blood which flowed from his side. (The man who 


on 


pierced his side is not even named, still less is there one word as to his being blind). (Vere. C. 1. 98). 
7. How the Redeemer hangs on the Cross, gloomy clouds about him, heavy shadows over 
the shine-path. (V. Cod. 1. 108). 
8. WEPT ALL CREATION, 
WAIL'D THE FALL OF THEIR KING. (V. C. 1. 111). 
9. The Tree further relates how Christ’s friends take down the lifeless body. (Vere. Cod. 1. 122). 
10. How the Rood is left empty steaming with blood, and how it was: 
WITH STREALS (arrows and other missiles) ALL wouNpDED. (Vercelli Codex 1. 126). 
11. How the Cross sees the Healer’s dear ones stand over his corpse. (V. Cod. ]. 129). 
12. And how it beholds them burying the lifeless lich in a stone sepulcher. (Vere. C. 1. 140). 
13. How the 8 Crosses stand and mourn. (V. C. line 143). 


14. How men drag down these 3 Cros 


dig a pit and bury them. (Vere. C. 1. 151). 

15. How that very Cross on which Christ thus suffered was dug up again — it is not said 
when or by whom — and how this Rood, which is the speaker, was bedeckt with gold and silver. (Ver- 
celli Codex, 1. 156). 

All this is the language of the Cross itself, in its striking picture of Christ’s Passion, which 
now ends. Hammerich’s Danish version takes the same view?. 

After reading the above, there can be no doubt left, that, when the Cross says IT WAS 

WITH STREALS ALL WOUNDED, 


it says quite plainly that against itself, the wooden Rood, very many arrows and other missiles had been 


cast, aimed at the man who was fastened upon it, and that a number of these bolts had struck the Cross 
and covered it with wounds. Maybe also, in this dim intermixture of heathen and Christian teachings, 
of BALDOR and of CHRIST, one such ‘“‘streal”, the mIsteLTO, had reacht the Lord himself. 

But what is the date? Let us recapitulate. 

1. We only know of one cmpMon as a poet, and he lived in Northumbria and died there 
about 680. 

2. The runes say that c#pDMON MADE ME, in all reason the precious Runic poem. 

8. The Old-English Runes are of the oldest types. 

4. The Latin inscriptions are in letter-shapes among the oldest in the English west. Such 
uncial forms are impossible there in the 10th year-hundred. 


5, The ornamentation is the same as on a number of other carvir in Britain in the 7th 


& 8th centuries 


1 We see by this that the Ja 


(middle-age) legend, which carried the beam out of which the Cross was made to the 


Temple in Jerusalem, whence it was dragged by the Jews and fashioned into the Rood, was unknown to Cedmon. If it was a Tree, 


cut down in the holt, it could not have been a piece of timber, lying in the Temple. This also is a proof of great antiquity. 


2 Fy, Hammerich. De episk-kristelige oldkvad hos de gotiske folk. 4to. Kjobenhayn 1873, p. 17, 20: 
Mandhjems Froj 

sé jeg magtfuld ile; — — — 

Da g 


helten hin ung 


jjorded sig helten, 


Al skabningen gred 
af gru yed sin konnings fald! — — — 
bloddugt, pilstunget 


bley jeg stéende. 
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6. The dialect of the O. North English is of the most archaic class. The rune-lines give 
also, for the first and las 


time in England, the antique and otherwise lost Old-Eng 


unecEer for us two. The S. E. 10th century transcript has here the usual later un 


ish dual ac. pronoun 


BuTU, us both. 


7. So certainly is the S, E. poem a copy of something far older, that in one place in the Ms. 


a stave-rime word beginning with s has been accidentally omitted by the ibe. But this word, soreum, 


is in its proper place on the stone Cross. 


8. We see also how very far back the Runic Lay 


s, from its excessively archaic simplicity, the 
absence of padding”, of later make-up fillings-in, in the verses. The 25 North- English lines contain 81 
words; in the S. English 10th century codex they mount up to 101. No fewer than 20 have been added, 
in gradual trans 


ptions. One-5th of the whole is therefore later amplification in the Vercelli skinbook. 

Surely, if we have any honest, solid, careful, comparative, archeological and historical and 
paleographical and linguistic criticism left — and I think we have some, these accumulated arguments 
prove that the date given to the Ruthwell Cross, about A. D. 680, is correct. And in fact the “ater 


we fix the ag 


the more incredible and impossible does the whole become. 

But in this case we must also remember, that the language and heathen intermixtures here 
found were not made by Cedmon. He spoke, to be commonly understood, the language of his Anglian 
elders, who had swarmed over to Northumbria hundreds of years before. Their homeland, as all history 
and traditions and monuments show, was Denmark chiefly, certainly Scandinavia. 

The Baldor-myth was therefore known in England, and eventually in Denmark, at least 3 or 4 


centuries after Christ, and is here brokenly echoed by the stone Cross about the year 680. Thus it 


could not have been first made by Wikings in the 9th and 10th centuries, 


(The second passage is the note added at p- 43 of the Afterwrit:) 
Noy. 1882. 


2 


As to this Top-stone, also spoken of at p.3 


a simpler and shorter way is to 
SS) 


suppress it altogether. This has been done by at least two learned men. — In his ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader” 


(Oxford 1876, whose 2nd ed. I have not seen) Mr. Henry Sweet, without printing anything on the Cross, says 
p- 169 that the poem in the Vercelli Codex, parts of which are on the Ruthwell Pillar, was written 
by Cynewult! After this surprising discovery, a joke or whim which he does not attempt to prove, he 
continues, that some lines of this lay are on the Ruthwell Rood ‘in the Old Northumbrian dialect of the 
eighth or ninth century.” We therefore now know, that the runic verses are by Cynewulf, not earlier 


than the 8th or 9th age. That the Cross itself should be so impertinent as to say om 


MON ME MADE 


(whatever those words may mean) was of course no concern of Mr. Sweet’s reader. It is therefore 
not even hinted at. — Next, in Prof. G. Zupitza’s “Alt- und Mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch” (2nd ed. 
Wien 2, the 1st ed. I have not seen). the Ruthwell runic inscriptions are printed p. 2 foll., without 


a word as to their date or authorship.’ However, curiously enough, tho Cardonnel’s Plate (which has 
the CHDMON ME MADE) is expressly named among the materials which the author says he has used, the 
Topstone and its statement is entirely ignored by Prot. Zupitza. — But we must not complain. Al 


clence’’. 


this and much worse is now common enough. And it often goes under the name of ‘High 


May 1883. — In “The Academy” for March 31, 1883, I find, p. 225, as to a meeting of the 


Cambridge Archeological Society, March 5, 1883: “Mr. G. F. Browne showed a drawing of ornamenta 
scrolls Row the mausoleum of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, and pointed out their almost exact resemblance 
to the scrolls on ‘“Paulinus’s Cross” at Whalley, of which no other example is known in England. 
He gave reasons for thinking it probable that Paulinus had visited Ravenna before being sent to Englanc 
(A. D. 601). He showed also a drawing of continuous scrolls, with birds, leaves, fruit, &c., from the 


Januarius in the Catacomb of St. Praetextatus at Rome, and pointed out their remarkable 


tomb of 
resemblance to scrolls with birds, &c., on the great crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, remarking that 


5, coincided with the time at which Wilfrid 


tle cross, about A. D. 6 


the date indicated on the Bew 
was making visits to Rome, and was not long prior to the date at which the Catacombs ceased to be 


places of pilgrimage on the removal of the relics of saints to the churches in Rome.” — I only adc 


that the Rev. G. F. Browne is the greatest living authority on British Crosses, which he has for years 


g 


studied minutely, and that the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses — if not by the same hand — are in 


the same style and of the same age. 


Vol. 3, p. 200. pewspury. — This costly gravewrit, the smallest yet known in England, is now 


in the British Museum, to which it was lately given by T. W. W. Robinson, Esq., F. S. A. I saw it, 
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with admiration of its elegance, in August 18 — At p. 221 of “The Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal”, Vol. 1, 8vo, London 1870, is a paper by the Rey. J. T. Fowler, M. A., F.S. A. 


“On some Ancient Inscribed Stones at Dewsbury”, this one among them, with drawings. Fragments of 


what may have been the Cross of Paulinus are also here described, and a 7th century uninscribed 
coped stone, of which he says, p. 224: “The sides have running patterns of foliage, surrounded by 


cable-moulding, and the end, or gable, contains a rude cross in low relief. Whitaker is not far wrong 


in saying that it is “shaped exactly like a common cottage house 


Vol. 3, p. 201—8. m1. — The oldest art-representation known to me of that Aryan 
Wonder-Bowman whose last Scando-Gothic echoes are Aigil, Hemming, Robin Hood, William of 


(8 oudsley, William Tell‘, Palne Toke and the like, comes from the far East. During the years 
1873—6 Major-General Cunningham dug out the remains of the Buddhist Stipa or Temple at Bharhut, 
120 En 


in granite, pillars, medallions and other sculptures, from the 3rd century before Christ, many of them 


miles south-west of Allahabad. He found there a number of costly representations carved 


illustrating the legends connected with the Jatakas, or succe. 


e births (incarnations) of Buddha. These 


he publisht in a splendid 4to, at the expense of the British-Indian Government’. 


One of the basrelief medal 


ons, given in photograph Plate 27. No. 13, is the Asadrisa Jataka. 


The learned writer's text hereto, p. 70, is as follows: ‘This sculpture is unfortunately much broken, 


and any inscription which it may have had is lost: but the story of Prince Asadrisa, the great Archer, 


is too clearly told to leave any doubt as to its identification This Jataka is one of those given by 


Spence Hardy {Manual of Buddhism, p. 114], from whose work the following translation is extracted: 
— “In this birth, Bodhisat was the son of Brahmadatta. king of Benares, and was called Asadrisa. He 
had a younger brother, Brahmadatta. On arriving at a proper age, he received all necessary instructions 
from a learned preceptor; and the king at his death commanded that the kingdom should be given to 
Asadrisa, and the vazirship to his brother. The nobles were willing that the royal command should be 


obeyed; but 


Bodhisat positively refused the kingdom, it was given to his younger brother, and he 


became v 


air, or inferior king. A certain nobleman afterwards insinuated to the king that Asadrisa was 


plotting against his life; on hearing which he became enraged, and commanded that the traitor should 


be apprehended. But Bodhisat received warning of the danger in which he was placed, and fled to the 
city of Simaya. On arriving at the gate of the city, he sent to inform the king that a famous archer 
had arrived in his dominious. The king gave orders that he should be admitted into the royal presence, 


and asked what wag 


s he would require; and when he was answered that a thousand maswrans would 


be a reasonable salary, he gave his promise that this sum should be allowed. The king’s former archers 
were naturally envious that a mere stranger should receive an allowance so much superior to their own. 


One day the king having entered the royal garden, commanded that a couch should be placed, and a 


sloth spread, at the foot of a mango tree. When seated, he espied a mango fruit at the very upper- 


most part of the tree; and as it was impossible that any one could get it by climbing, he intimated 


es 


nat the archers should be called, who were to b ring it down by an arrow. The archers of course gave 
way to the man of the thousand maswrans; and the king repeated his command to Asadrisa, who 
requested that the royal couch might be removed from under the tree. The archers perceiving that the 
Bodhisat had neither bow nor arrow in his hand, resolyed among themselves, that if he were to request 


their assistance, they would refuse him the use of their weapons. Bodhisat then laid aside his usual 


garment, arrayed himself in a splendid robe, girt his sword by his side, and his quiver upon his 


n 


noulder; and putting together a bow that was made of separate pieces, jointed, with a coral necklace 


as the bow-string, he approached the king, and inquired whether the fruit was to be felled by the 


arrow as it went up or as it returned. The king replied that it would be the greater wonder if the 


fruit were brought down by the returning arrow. Bodhisat gave notice that as the arrow would proceed 
right into the firmament, it would be necessary to wait for its return with a little patience. An arrow 
vas then shot, which cleft a small portion from the mango, then went to the other world, and was 


seized by the Devas. Another arrow was shot, and after sometime, there was a noise in the air, 


1 There is a whole literature on the Tell Saga and the apple, etc. The last essay in English is “William Tell”, (pp. 


113—1383 of ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages”, by S. Baring-Gould, 8yo, London 1881). 
2 The Stipa of Bharhut: a Buddhist Monument, ornamented with numerous sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and 


History, in The Third Century B. C. By Alexander Cunningham, Director General Archeological Survey of India. London 1879. 
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thrum, thrum, thrum, at which the people were afraid. Bodhisat told them it was the sound of the 


arrow; and they were then more fearful, as each one thought it might fall upon his own body. The 
arrow, as it returned, divided the mango from the tree: and Bodhisat going to the place, caught the 
fruit in one hand and the arrow in the other. At the sicht of iis, the people a thousand times 
shouted in triumph, a thousand times clapped their hands, and a thousand times waved their kerchiefs 
round their heads and danced; and the king gave Asadrisa countless treasures. — At this time seven 
kings, having heard that Asadrisa was dead, surrounded the City of Benares, and gave the king his 


stance of his 


choice, either to fight or to deliver up his kingdom. Brahmadatta sighed for the as 


brother, and having received information of his place of retreat, sent a noble to invite him to return. 


Asadrisa at once took leave of Samaya, and on arriving near Benares, he ascended a scaffold, from 


which he shot an arrow, with an epistle attached to the following effect: ‘This is the first arrow from 
the hand of Asadrisa; if the second should be sent, you will all be slain’. The arrow fell upon a dish 
from which the seven kings were eating rice, and as they thought within themselves that the threat 
would certainly be accomplished, they fled to their own cities. Thus Bodhisat conquered the seven 


kings, without the shedding of a single drop of blood. Brahmadatta now offered to resion the kingdom, 


but Bodhisat again refused it, and going to the forest of Himala, by strict asceticism, he gained super- 


natural power, and afterwards p 


ed away to the highest of the celestial regions.” 
Tous in this even then modern Indian variant, A®gil is engaged in feud and fight, exactly as 
on the still Jater North-English Casket. — Curiously enough, the last 3-fold exploit of the Indian 


prince lives on, almost unchanged, in the last exploit of the Scandinavian wonder-shot An the 


Bowbender. (Ans Saga Bogsvei 


K. 7 in Rafn’s Forn. Ség. Nordrl. 2, p. 857). 


July 1882. Part 12 of the folio Album publisht by the English Paleeographical Society has 


just appeared. Its plates 8 and 229 are admirable autotype facsimiles of THE PRANKS CASKET, with a 


leaf of descriptive text. 
Vol. 3, p. 216. atNmoura. — Plate 117 of the late Dr. John Stuart’s noble ‘Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland”, folio, Vol. 2, which reacht me after the publication of my Vol. 2, gives all the 4 


sides of these Cross-fragments, tho not quite correctly. We can thus examine also the back of the 


large piece, which shows the Crucifixion. This is carved in the oldest way, the Sun and Moon above, 
the 2 Thieves under the arms of the Rood, and below them the Centurion and the reacher up of the 
sponge with vinegar, with costly interlaced work as the base of the Cross. Add hereto the very antique 
character of the Roman letters. — I therefore now think that Mr. .Haigh’s first date (about A. D. 705) 
is undoubtedly the correct one. The EapuLr here commemorated is therefore the king who usurpt the 
crown at the death of king aLprrmp, but was shortly after defeated and slain. See Vol 1, p. 462. 
Vol. 3, p. 219, 220. — A French 


student of Runic and other Calendars, has just (Jan. 1882) favored me with a valuable Ms. treatise on 


savant, Mons. L. L. H. Combertigues-Varennes, a learned 


this curious Calendar. We will hope that he will make it public. Meantime he has kindly permitted 
me to say, that his paper closes as follows: “En résumé, ce calendrier, non terminé par son auteur, 
donne, pour la portion que Worm nous en a conservée (quoique avec de grandes fautes dexécution), 
les Signes des fétes, le Cycle Solaire et le Cycle Lunaire, c.a.d. qu'il appartient a la classe que Worm 
nomme Calendriers parfaits. L’année y commence avec le 14 Octobre et le nombre d’or du ie Janvier 
est 3. II offre, en outre, comme renseignements complémentaires, un Cycle Solaire complet, un Cycle 
Lunaire défectueux et quelques monogrammes ou dessins sans importance. — Ce qui constitue linterét 
capital offert par ce calendrier, cest quil est probable que la Série de son cycle lunaire (correspondant, 
comme toujours, & un alphabet) runique, est tout-h-fait inédite.” 

In this memoir the learned author identifies the festivals, among them those of S. Edmund 
(England), S. Thorlak (Iceland) and S. Knut, Duke and Martyr (Denmark), thus making the Calendar 
a century more modern than the date I had assigned to it. 

Vol. 8, p. 227. Top. — ‘Runt o runici si appellavano gli antichi caratteri dei popoli del 
Nord.” Luigi Frati. Di un Calendario Runico della Pontificia Universiti di Bologna. 4to. Bologna 
1841, p. 8. 

Will, By, p- 


bold, falchion-daring. So, if I am right in my rendering of the Tjursiker stone (p. 3844 above), we have 


iN, sword- 


27, No. 6. — I now prefer to take sEHS-cUN% in the meaning saXx-K 


SAKSE-TUNDR = Saw-lord, Sword-Captain, as an epithet of and kenning for (W)ODEN. 
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Vol. 3, p. 229. — In the Bergen Museum is a small rudely decorated middle-age shrine-chest 


from Fortuhn Church, N. Bergenhus-amt. Round the sides is the Roman alphabet, followed by a 


blundered amor VINCIT OM(nia). 


Dec. 1, 1881.. I have just added to the Husaby Museum, Smaland, Sweden, the smallest 


Pocket-Alphabet in Runes known to me. It is a fine-grained glimmery hard sandstone, about 3°/, 
inches long by 2'/, wide, and from ‘/, to 3/, of an inch thick. This well-preserved piece was found 
some time ago near Randers in Jutland, Denmark, came into the hands of Dr. Lassen in that city, 
thence to a Danish collector (Stud. juris C. F. Kuhn), and so to me. Its date would seem to be about 


the 13th century. Everything is rather deeply cut, and there is not the shadow of a doubt as to the 


absolutely genuine character of the object it: — The front bears, on and between 3 framing lines, 


the following inscription: 
( & 4 fF { PF ABCDEFG 
IV IV tH HIKLMN 


{| 


The stroke at the top left is merely to join the 2 long 


lines, thus marking where the risting begins. 


The 2 straight strokes at the left and r 


of the under line are ornamental, symmetrically open and 


end that portion. ‘Thus the stave-row is in the Latin order, as was usual at this period, and goes no 


farther than y. As we have seen, (sometimes for want of room), these carved Alphabets are often 


defective; that is, they remind the reader of what came after. Little need be said as to the shape of 
the letters. The J for ¢ is a common middle-age type, and in the same period 4 or f is often found for p; 
Y and ¥ are rare variants at this date for r and @, the common forms being VY and ¥. The t and M 
are here given by l!Y, short writing, the arm of the /\ being taken from the left arm of the ¥. — On 
the narrow end of the stone, to the right of this writing, is cut-in an equal-limbed Cross, rather Greek 
than Maltese in shape, +, in my opinion of the same old date as all the rest. The asc, as we know, 


n later times usually began or ended with the Cross-mark. Hence the English term for Alphabet — 


Christ-cross-row. — On the back or side opposite to the runes, perpendicularly in a Cartouche, with 


simple zi 


» ornamental strokes below, is apparently the Boo-mark of the writer, a kind of interlaced 
s and 1 (or 1 and gs). This would seem to mean merely initials, for instance of SWAIN IONSSON (or ION 
swarnsson). — On the long edge to the right of the inscription is scratcht-in the date 1023. This is 
evidently a modern scribble; the piece is not older than about the 13th century. 

(Jan. 1882.) Since writing the above, another like object has been found in Denmark. At the 


beginning of the year 1882 a husbandman ploughing a field on the homestead snssicARD, in Ostermarie 


Parish, Bornholm, pickt up a little sand-stone, nearly 5 inches greatest height by about 4'/, greatest 
width, irregularly oblong in shape, but broken at each corner below. It is nearly an inch thick. — On 
the tolerably even front, within a cartouche framing the whole, are 4 lines of the later runes, clearly 


cut-in. They form the stave-row, in the usual Roman order, thus: 


4B BAe i ABDEF 
PIE GHIKL 
YAIPA MNOPR 

uth’ STUX 


In these middle-age apc’s, the c is often omitted, ¥ being used for both c and kK. When 
distinguisht, the scft sound was given by the shorter (!, J, }, Ree Sminse ee: esralecca) or longer 
(4, 4. &e.) s-mark, or 


some va 


iant of the ¥ (such as P). — The Q also was not needed. — 


Interesting here is the differentiation of the ¢ and K as P and Pf, the A for both R and A, and the 
two Roman letters for p and x. The stone is broken away below, so that only the top left limb of 
the 4 in X now remains, but there is no doubt that this was the original stave. It is this creeping-in 
of the Roman signs bodily, which inclines me to give a late date to this curious lave, about the year 
1400 with a little elbow-room on either side. This piece also, which is now in the Danish Museum, 
is undoubtedly genuine. These 2 stone pocket-alphabets are the only ones at present known to me. 
Feb. 1882. After mentioning fresh Alphabet-bells, the Editor of ‘Notes and Queries” adds 


(Aug. 20, 1881, p. 159): ‘Within the last quarter of a century the pot-hawkers in the north of 
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England were in the habit of selling large yellow bowls with the alphabet stamped on their rims, just 
in the fashion of these curious bells.” — Under emsperc, Norway, above, is given a runic inscription 
from St. Molio’s Cave, Scotland. In this wiking-scribble the @ is very nearly allied in shape (F) to 
that on the Bornholm pocket ase. 

Vol. 3, p. 234. Bracteate No. 59. — Nov. 1882. Another fine specimen of this golden 
blink, from the same die, has just been found in Fyn, Denmark. 

Vol. 3, p. 236. No. 75. — We have another old-lave in England which may help to explain 
this precious English Coin. Happily scarce a year goes by without our meeting forn sculptured stones, 
centuries ago used as mere building-stuff, in the repairs of Churches &c. So in 1874, during the 
restoration of Dacre Church in Cumberland was found a large block, nearly 1 foot greatest width by 
about 3 feet in height, clearly part of an historical Pillar. It is engraved and described by Henry 
Richardson, Esq., in The Reliquary, Vol. 16, 1875—76, p. 33, pl. 3, who shows that it was a local 
stele raised to commemorate king Athelstane, the English king, receiving the submission in 926 of 
Constantine king of the Scots, Huwal king of the West Britons, and Wer king of the Gwents, as 
described in the QO. Engl, Chronicle and in Florence of Worcester s. a. 926. It took place at Eamot 


(now Eamont) near Dacre. — | will very shortly describe its sculptures. Back. No decoration. Each 


side. Basket-work, in 2 patterns. Front. (Every thing is very rude and much injured), Below, THE 
FALL, Tree with Apples, Adam on one side, Eve on the other. — Higher up, A sTaG, above in the left 
perhaps a Dog. Whether these refer to Hunting or are Symbolical, I cannot say. — Above TWO MEN 
(? wines), the right hand of the one clasping the left of the other. They stand on each side of a kind 


of Altar, or Reliquary on an Altar. Evidently oatH-swrarinc and nomacr. On the extreme right is a 


strange carving, seemingly HELLMOUTH, as tho announcing THE PUNISHMENT OF MAIN-SWEARING. — Higher up 
THE TRIQUETRA (Holy Trinity), and above this THe Lame (Christ). — On blocks above or below this, may 
have stood other things or an inscription. 

Thus here as on the English golden Triens we have the oaTH GANG, on the Coin after heathen 


traditions, on the stone after Christian usa 


, but treated by the artist somewhat after the style of 
Roman art. 

Vol. 3, p. 240. — Low down. For resemblanee read resemblance. 

Vol. 3, p. 242. — Oct. 1881. This Coin-hoard has now been carefully described by the 
Keeper of the Christiania Coin-Cabinet, in a 4to work publisht in commemoration of the Marriage of 
the Crownprince of Norway-Sweden. ‘“Myntfundet fra Greslid i Thydalen. Af Dr. L. B. Stenersen. 
Christiania 1881.” This learned monograph is illustrated by 7 Plates, containing 225 Coins in Autotype. 
See p. 348, above. 

Vol. 3, p. 249, Bracteate No. 82. — I have to thank the courtesy of the learned author, 
Dr. Max BaRTELS of Berlin, for a copy of his overprint of a valuable essay on these Barbaric Gems 
(«Die Gemme von Alsen und ihre Verwandten”, pp. 179—207 of Zeitschrift f. Ethnologie, 8vo, Berlin 
1882). In this exhaustive paper the whole subject is handled afresh, and the writer has brought together 
also new-found specimens of these curious objects. No fewer than 12 are here carefully engraved, with 
all available information. Dr, Bartels concludes that J was right in my identification and explanation, 
that they were all the work of one artist, probably a Dane living in Sealand, that he commenced with 
one figure, then went on to two, and at last advanced to three, and that the pieces themselves were 
most likely intended as Talismans. — April 29, 1883. The same accomplisht oldlorist has just favored 
me with a second paper by him on this subject, in the Zeitschr. f. Ethn. 1883, under the title “Die 


Gemme von Alsen und ihre Verwandten. (Nachtrag und Berichtigung).” No fewer than 5 fresh pieces 


are here described, so that the total number now reaches 17. All 5 are found in the Netherlands. 
The last, No. 17, from Lieveren (Roden, Drenthe), is here engraved, and is a remarkable variant. Three 
figures, their faces to the left, salute a fourth, who looks to the right. Above the group is a large 
eouaresermed Cross, with a many-armed smaller Cross or star on each side. Thus for the first time 
a specimen with so many as 4 persons, and with a Cross (whether Christian, Heathen or Gnostic, which 
I as little dare decide as Dr. Bartels himself). Meantime all this opens to us fresh fields of interest. 

Vol. 8, p. 117, 259. — The oldest dated hanging-bell known in Germany is that in the 
Burchardi-Church, Wiirzburg, from 1249. (H. Otte, Handbuch der kirchlichen Kunst-Archiologie, 8vo, 


Vol. 1, Leipzig 1868, p. 245). 
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Vol. 3, p. 262. — See Dr. A. Mitchell's “The Past in the Present”, 8vo, Edinburgh 1880, 
p- 11, where a primitive Scottish Loom, with its Slay or Spatha is engraved; and p. 235, where a 
minute description is given. 

Vol. 8. p. 267. — The influence of the civilisation called Assyrian spread very far in the 
north of Europe and Asia. In his remarkable and noble folio “Antiquités du Nord Finno-Ougrien”, 
Part 1, Helsingfors 1877, p. 46, the learned Finnish Archeologist J. R. Aspelin says: ‘Les trouvailles 


de l’age du bronze faites & l’ouest de l’Oural offrent en général des formes moins anciennes, dérivées 


des formes sibériennes, et accusent dans leur confection le plus haut degré d’habilité technique qui ait 
été atteint pendant cette periode. On peut en conclure que cette région a été peuplée la derniére et 
que c'est 1k peut-étre que lage du bronze a eu la plus longue durée. Si l’on compare les trouvailles 
faites dans la nécropole d’Ananino, sur la rive occidentale de la Kama, nécropole appartenant & une 
période de transition entre l’Age du bronze et celui du fer, avec les antiquités trouvées dans des tombeaux 


scythiques qui renfermaient quelques objets de provenance grecque, il parait probable que la fin de lage 


du bronze, sur les bords de la Kama, correspond au Il[I® siécle avant J. C. L’aige du bronze a ces 
en Sibérie au moins aussi tét que sur les bords de la Kama; c’est ce que prouve la comparaison entre 
les antiquités de l'ancien age du fer de l'Altai et les objets trouvés dans les tombeaux scythiques de 
la Russie méridionale, lesquels datent des derniers siécles avant J. C. Il faut pourtant ici prendre en 
considération ce que dit Hérodote, que de son temps, ou peut-étre plus exactement lors de leur lutte 
avec les Perses, en 530 avant J. C., les Massagétes faisaient leurs armes de bronzes, tandis qu'ils se 
paraient d’ornements en or. En revanche, il est impossible de déterminer, méme approximativement, 
l’époque ou cette civilisation a commencé & se répandre en Sibérie. Le fait, que sa durée a été fort 
longue résulte du grande nombre des sépultures et des mines. Et comme, dans la Sibérie occidentale, 
elle n'a pas été précédée d'un age de la pierre, elle a di y étre introduite par une population émigrée 
d'une région ott l’age du bronze remontait & des temps encore plus reculés. Peut-étre les recherches 
dont l’antique civilisation assyrienne est actuellement l'objet contribueront-elles & éclaircir ces questions. 
En effet, les armes de bronze ornées de tétes d’animaux, les figures d’animaux debout qui surmontent 
quelques pics de mineur, et d'autres objets encore, paraissent accuser une parente originaire avec les 


antiquités assyriennes.” 


I add the following, from ‘The Academy” London, Sept. 17, 1881, p. 223: — “Prehistoric 
Importation of Jade. — Prof. G. de Mortillet opens the last number of the Matériaux pour 0 Histowre de 


? Homme with an interesting article on “The Importation of Nephrite and of Bronze”. He describes the 
curious assemblage of objects found in the lower station of Gérofin (or Oefeli) on the lake of Bienne, 


which he regards as offering evidence of very early commercial relations with the East. From thirty to 


of bronze, 


forty implements of jade and jadeite have been found, with several celts and knife-d 
and four chisels in unalloyed copper. But the most remarkable object is a bronze pin, of Oriental type, 
similar to pins used at the present day in China. The presence of this object lends support to the 


belief that the jade also must have come from Central Asia; and it may be remarked that M. Mortillet 


has long held that our knowledge of bronze was originally introduced from India. The assemblage of 
objects from Gérofin shows that this station belongs to that early part of the Bronze age which 
M. Mortillet designates as the Morgien epoch, after the lake-dwelling at Morges on the lake of Geneva.” 

Noleorap ae) (ae The variant runics for y. In the summer of 1882 was found in Handest 
Church, Jutland, Denmark, a very old grave-stone in the common runes. It says: 

TUKI RATY STIN PONSI IFTIR UF(?K or T)A, FAPUR SIN, HARDA KUDAN DIGN. 
TUKI WROTE STONE THIS AFTER UF? K OY T)l FATHER Sin (his), a-HARD (very) GOOD THANE. 

Here raty is given by R + §, and there can be no doubt as to the power of the last letter. 

Vol. 3, p. 279. — Line 1. Read Bagby. 

Vol. 3, p. 303. FR6sO. — Add, that I now divide and translate the last words: ORIUN (or 
tron if Lector Olsson be right) RAIsTA. UK TSAIN RUNOR DISAR. ORIUN (0Y TRIUN) RALSED-the-block. 


The rune-smith stone was therefore the letter-cutter. The mansname STAIN 


HEWED STONE RUNES THE 
is not seldom lispt into TSaIN. 

Vol. 3, p. 315. KmBar. — The substance of this account was first publisht by me in “Pro- 
ceedings of the Soc. of Antiquaries of Scotland”, 4to, Vol. 3, New Series, Edingburgh 1881, pp. 33—36. 
I have to thank the learned Scottish Antiquarian Society for the excellent clichées of the stone, used 


by me in my text. 
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Vol. 3, p. 
of Foren. t. Norske Fortidsm. 1880, Kristiania 1881. 
WoL &, je 


cubI on a Christian monument in Norway. 


335. At, Hallingdal. — Prof, Ol. Rygh describes this church inscription at p. 220 


338. sravanceR. — I should have remarkt that [ have already identified this title 
This is therefore properly the second Norse stone (the first 
pagan) bearing that word of office. In 1870 I publisht a paper “On Scandinavian Runic Stones which 
speak of Knut the Great”!, These minne-blocks were 4 in number, the first being the monolith at 
FENNE-FOSS, Evje, Nedenees Amt, Norway. But it was then lost to science (walled up in a chimney!), 
and could therefore only be handled by the help of olden and incorrect copies. In 1875, however, it 
was happily rescued in fragments, and given to the Christiania Museum2. The learned and indefatigable 
keeper, in the kindest way, favored me with drawings and paper casts of all that was left (about the 
first 2-thirds of the whole), and with a few exceptions every letter in this part can be redd. I therefore 
will add the inscription as now deciphered by me from these materials, adding that Prof. Olaf Rygh 


approves my reading. The K in arksTiN is doubtful and the word is also given as ARN 


in the-old 
copies, while the stn, the N in pina, the sa var, and all after pa are quite burned or broken away. 


But, with the help of the 8 ancient transcripts, we can confidently read the whole, which has been 


very elegantly carved: 


ARKSTIN RISTI STIN PINA IFTIR BIOR, SUN SIN, NIS KOR(A). SA UAR TUDR I LIDI DA IS KNUTR SOTO IKLOT. 


ARKSTIN RAISED STONE THIS AFTER BIOR, SON SIN (his), of-Nas the-GoruL sa (he) was DEAD (died or fell) 
iN the-LIrH (armament) rHo as (then as, when) KNUT SOUGHT (invaded) ENGLAND. 

The bits remaining clearly show Nis Kop(A) cut just over the sIN, and it must therefore refer 
to BIOR, who was thus Judge-and-Church-lord altho absent, acting by deputy. Prof. Ol] Rygh and 
Prof. Sophus Bugge are both of opinion that this nis is the present HorDNaS, close to Fenne-foss, 
running into a lake. There has long been an old Church there, and such were usually built on the 
site of a heathen temple. — As this Liru is the particular aud famous THINGMANNA LITH, the Housecarles, 
Bodyguard of King Knut (canvuTe), so in its general acceptation, as at p. 850 further on, it is Military 
Service, the General Levy, or some war-expedition, 

Vol. 8, p. 352, vipte. — Speaking of Egelric, Bishop of Durham 1042, Mr. Poole writes: 
“Besides other good works, he was the maker of a way over the marsh lands between Deeping and 


Spalding, long known as the Egelric Rode. And let us here note how frequent were these princely 


works, — roads, bridges, embankments, and the like, — undertaken by ecclesiastics for the benefit of 
their neighbours. They accounted, and justly accounted, such public works, equally with churches and 
monasteries, worthy to be ranked among works of charity and religion.” — Rev. G. A. Poole, Diocesan 


Histories. Peterborough. 8vo, London 1881. p. 


In that striking Anglo-Norman poem “La Vie de Saint Gilles”, by Guillaume de Berneville, 
written in the 12th century, (publ. by Gaston Paris & Alph. Bos, Paris, 1881, Soc. des Anc. textes 
Beek, als 


Fr.) the Hallow lavishes his goods in charity. Among other things, 
Ainz fist as povres abbeies, Abbies poor enricht he quick, 
As punz e as maladeries BRIDGES BUILT and helpt the sick. 
Vol. 8, p. 356. — For ririos (? FirI-os) read FaRIOS (? FARI-OS). 
Vol. 3, p. 367. ARG. — ARCGER, ARGRIM and other names made Férstemann suspect that this 
word must have had some older meaning, to him unknown, The name areubr, borne by a Frank who 
was bishop of Lerins in the middle of the 7th century, shows that this ancient sense of are must 


have been fierce, strong. 


This meaning is also found elsewhere in olden English, particularly in the N. E. of the Lindisfarne 


codex, In the rendering of generatio mala et adultera, where for the last word the S. E. has (Mat. 12, 39) 


5 


farne has ‘Are’. So in Mark 8, 88, where 


‘forliger’ and the Rushworth skinbook ‘forlegene’, the Lindisf 


the S. E. has (for adultera et peccatrice) ‘unricht-hemedan and synfulran’ and the Rushworth ‘derne-giligru 
and arognissr’ the Lindisfarne has ‘derne-leger and are’. 


WO Bh jon Bates For Grinim read Grimm. 


1 he Archzologia. London. 4to, Vol. 43, pp. 97—117, 


2 Woreningen til Norske Fortids Mindesmerkers bevaring. Aarsberetning for 1875, 


p- 88. Christiania 1876. 
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Vol. 8, p. 375. mLa. — Line 2 from bottom; for fund read found. — Yet another such 
lave of the longer and older form lives-on in Jutland, Denmark. Molbech tells us in his Dialect Lexicon, 


p- 669, that the verb wi there means to have a foul mouth, to be nasty and spiteful and irritating. 


It is also used with po for to fall upon with bad language (#WL S® IND PO JEN). Such a pickthank is 


an £WLER or WLE-BAS 


gE, and is awLEwurN. — I add to Molbech, that a common Jutish expression 
for things that cannot agree, do not suit, is: ‘Tyk mjelk 4 torrebrokker de & godt for Ze yitend’, thick 
milk and turf-brocks (bits), that is good for eviz-renTu (bad, tender, teeth), And in Als when the grains of 
Buckwheat are poor, have no meal in them, they are said to be ‘‘vlet’’ = EVILED. So in older English: 
“And if the ende bringe forth an euyll successe”. 

Here EyyLL is a diphthongic monosyllable. The above verse-line is from “The Tragedie of 
Gorboduc”, 1565, ed. by W. D. Cooper, London 1847, p. 99. 

Vol. 3, p. 880. RuNES. — We find RuNgs for Lerrers in England as late as the 14th century. 
In the 2 North-English texts of the Cursor Mundi (edited by Dr. R. Morris for the Early English 
Text Society, Part 3, 8vo, London 1876, p. 870, 1, line 15,230) we read: 

Als it es redd IN RUN als it is redd IN RUNE. 

This, being lookt on as obsolete by the 15th century midland copyists, is by them given: 


wib wordis no3t to roun as hit is red in toun. 


yain at p. 898, 9, line 15,704 and elsewhere: 


can na man rede IN RUN | can na man rede IN ROUN. 


(can na man rede ne roun may no man rede in toun). 
Vol. 3, p. 885, Kragehul. — For wiv, read wivu. 
Vol. 8, p. 886. worp-tist. — Add: mcma, Bracteate 96. Dat. s. Mansname. See text. 
I 


Eco, Chessel Down. awe, terror, death and destruction. ?Nom. s. f. See text. — xesi, Strand. 
Dat. s. m. (or f.). Fright, horror, See text. 


ADAM, Dearham. Nom. Mansname. Not in runes. 


Z&gsi, under 7 


0. 

BRUDR, Selsey. Nom. s. BROTHER. 

ctaxzo, Cleobury. Nom. s. ?f. A cLaw, (pointer, sundial-gnomon). See text. 

ECAI, Strand. AYE, ever. See text. 

EL ...., Selsey. No more letters left. 

rzut, Bracteate 96. Contracted, not room for more, the ending was therefore understood. 
Doubtless meant for r#HIDO or FHHIDE, or whatever the local ending then and there was; 3 s. p. FAWED, 
made, struck. 


GISLI. — See HEDHGHSLI, under Ap. 


HEDULaICEA, Strand. Dat. -s. Mansname, To H#pULZIC. See text. 


Hs 


mIwipo, Strand. 3 s. p. HOWED, buried in his grave-mound. See text. 
nu, Sealand. See text. 
IN, Strand. Ac. s. m. HIM. See text and under Is. 


INGE, See HADULE 


AA, DIED-RODWENC, 


ino, Strand. N. s. Mansname. See text. 

twi, Cleobury. 3 s. pr. subj. EYE, show to the eye, point out. See text. 

macum, Strand. Dat. pl. With his maves, kin, family. See text, 

gintmra, Dearham. 3 s. pr. subj. NHRE, save, bless. See text. 

on, Selsey. Prep. ON, in. 

snxic, Bracteate 96. Nom. Mansname, sN#ING, SNowson. See text. 

srt, Chessell Down. Dat. s. To-the-sERE, armor, weapons (of the foe). See text. 


STAD. 


, Strand. Gen. pl. ? neut. Of-the-steaps, harbors, coasts. See text. 


DIEDRODWENC, Torwik. Nom. Mansname. See text. 

Vol. 3, p. 3897402. — The reader will please to add and tabulate for himself the grammatical 
forms and endings given in THE FRESH and LAsT RUNIC FINDS. They are of the same general character, and 
abundantly strengthen my argument. 

Vol. 3, p. 407. torwik. — I do not know whether wmrine is still a Norse name. But it 


must haye been till quite lately. The history of Norse names is still to be written. But I have just 
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seen a letter to a Norwegian tradesman called WERINGSAASEN. Therefore his father was Herr w#RINGSAA, 
who took his name from the place where he lived, the aa or A (Old-English a, Ba, #, @ stream) being 
called after the farm of the yeoman wre nearby. amily-names from Place-names are rapidly 
coming-up in Norway, to avoid the excessively common names which answer to our Jones, Smith, &c. 


Thus from the man Grim and his clearing or farm (GARD, our GARTH), we get the Norwegian name 


crims@ARD, which becomes a family name. But the son of Herr arimscarp is of course Herr GRIMGARDSEN. 
So the son of a FURULUND would be a ruRULUNDSEN. The only difference in Sweden is, that the older 
form soN is preferred. — Bendixen’s notice of this stone, which was found in the spring of 1880, is 
at p. 49 of his overprint, but at p. 66 of the Journal itself. 

Vol. 3, p. 167, 407, smpd. — Mr. Franks has discovered in the British Museum several 
similar swords, found in England, with inscriptions in Roman or chiefly Roman letters, steal-wire inlay. 


One, fisht up from the river Witham, Lincolnshire, he reads as LEUTIWIT, a well-known Scando-Gothic 


mansname, foregone by a cross-mark. Another blade, from Kanwick Common in Lincolnshire, has 
apparently TANAWITN, several times repeated in a long line, silver inlay. — July 1883. See the excellent 
remarks on this Sword-type — the Wiking-make — in Dr. Jos. Anderson's just publisht ‘Scotland in 


Pagan Times, Iron Age”, 8yo, Edinburgh 1883, is U7, Si ly, AS), 
Vol. 8, p. 411. — In Mr. J. 


Notes and Illustrations”, (8vo, London 1882, p. 79), is “The Old Egyptian Fortune-Teller’s Last Legacy”, 


shton’s “Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century, with Facsimiles, 


date about A. D. 1700. On this title-page is a Troy-town, maze or Labyrinth, with sentences. Here 


the Cross (+) has every where its sound-power, spelling cross. Thus: 


“A double + begins this Knot 
Without +es Merits not 

This Knot and Love are both Alike, 
whose first & last are both to Seek. 
No + can stay true Loves intent 


it still goes on to What it ment” &c. 


I need not here refer to the small “Hieroglyphic” books, once so popular, in which pictures 
of all sorts of things were used with their phonetic power. 

On the antient Sarcophagus in the Crypt of S. Encrazia, Saragossa, is the Saviour comforting 
our first parents. He stands draped, between Adam and Eve naked, and holds on Adam's side a Sheaf 
of Corn (= tilling the ground) in the one hand, his other on Eve's side holding a Lamb (= Wool, 
spinning). Over the man is carved aDAN, over the woman Evva, over Christ X, this monogram being 
sounded curistus. See R. Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, Vol. 5, pl. 381, fig. 1). — I should have 
added that this same sign, X, was formerly much used, tho now nearly laid aside, for its Latin equivalent 
pEcEM. ‘Thus December used to be often written Xber or Xbris. 

Vol. 3, p. 414. THORNHILL. — This paper, by means of advanced leaves, appeared in “The 
Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical Journal” (Part XXIX, London 1888, 8vo, p. 49—58). 

Vol. 3, p. 420, 1. 24. — So in E. E. Alliterative Poems (ed. by R. Morris, E. E. Text Society, 
1864, text B, p. 73; ]. 1259): 

Bope to cayre (drag) at be kart & be kuy (cows) mylke. 


Vol. 3, p. 424. puarHam, — June 18, 1883. I have just received ‘Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Ant. & Archwol. Soc.”, Vol. 6, Part 2. It contains, pp. 8358—866, my paper and 
engravings of the Dearham Slab, communicated by me to the Rey. W.S. Calverley by means of onsent 


sheets. To my text the distinguisht Editor, R.S. Ferguson, Esq. M.a., LUM., .A., has appended 
(p. 366, 7) the following valuable ‘Note on Discovery of Hazel Wands in Tombs”: 

“Many instances of such are on record. In the Handbook to the York Museum by Wellbeloved, 
seventh eden p. 151, is mention of two coffins of wood of the Anglian, or Anglo-Saxon period, formed 
by splitting the trunks of oaks longitudinally. These were found in 1876 in the Church Hill, Selby, 
near the Ouse. In both of these coffins rods and branches of hazel were discovered, and some fragments, 
together with the coffins, are now in York Museum. 

“A slender hazel wand and some shells were found in the grave of Richard Mayo, Bishop of 


Hereford, 1504 to 1516, Archzologia Vol. xxxi, p. 25. Dean Merewether in the Archeologia states that 
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other instances have occurred at Hereford, and Mr. Albert Way conjectures ‘that the hazel wand is the 
thin wand, which is not unfrequently seen in representations of pilgrims in XV" century art, tied up 
with the bourdon, or pilgrim’s staff, properly so called. | had always taken this thin wand for a 
consecrated taper; but it seems not unlikely that as the pilgrim picked up a few shells on the shore 
of Galicia, as found by you in the grave, so the usage obtained that he should cut a stick, as he went 
along, and bring it away with him as a token, tied up with his bourdon, and that, with the shells, this 
wand was preserved, to be finally placed in the grave. I have made inquiries in France, and elsewhere, 
and can hear of no similar instance of interment.” Jbid p. 2538. 

“In this connection it may be noted that on a sepulchral slab in the tower of Brigham Church 
in Cumberland is a long wand of cane or bamboo, and it has been conjectured that this slab commemorated 
a pilgrim. 4 

“Qn the examination of the tomb of St. Richard, Bishop of Chichester, A. D. 1245—1253, it was 
observed that ‘ton the surface lay fragments of hazel wands, or branches, such probably, as pilgrims 
were accustomed to cut by the way.” Archeological Journal, Vol. iii., p. 263. The “probably &c.”, 
is merely Mr. Way’s conjecture. But in the Archzologia, Vol. xxxvi., p. 129 (The graves of the Alemanni 
at Oberflacht in Suabia by W.M. Wylie) several instances are given of hazel wands found with interments 
in todten-biame or hollowed trees. In one instance the wand is described as a “white, barked, hazel 
rod.” Hazel nuts occurred in many of the coffins, and hazel nuts also occurred in connection with the 
interments in todten-biiwme found near Haltwhistle. Archzeologia, Vol. 44, p. 9. 


“The Abbe Cochet found a hazel wand in a stone coffin, which he assigned to the 12' century, 


at Etran near Dieppe He s “Quel pouvait étre le sens de cette verge ou le motif de ce dépot. 


A 


Je Vignore: mais ce que je puis urer, c'est que le fait n’est pas sans exemple dans les sépultures 
chrétiennes de cette époque, et méme dans les sépultures de la période franque.” Archeologia, Vol. XX XIX, 
p- 128. And he gives several examples. 

“The Oberflacht graves are beyond doubt heathen interments, and carry the practice back to 


nificance, it was continued in Christian 


very remote times. But whatever may haye been its original 


times. Dearham is the only instance | can find of the crossed wands: and at Dearham we have both 
peeled and unpeeled wands. 


“Hazel staves had some mystic import. In the Eigil Saga we find the judges at a solemn 


trial fenced in from the crowd by a circle of hazel rods 


or staves. A white crowned snake, dwelling 


yeneath a hazel bush, plays its part in German superstition, under the name of the hazel worm. But 
it elsewhere appears under the same tree in human ‘form clothed in white, and the pagan fairy afterwards 
becomes the Madonna.” 


Among the stones used as building-stuff in the old Church, Mr. Calverley has since found 


fragments of a second Runic graye-slab, bearing the later runes, apparently from the eleventh century. 


But the staves left are very few. 

Vol. 1, p. 59. — At p. 247 and following of his excellent “Scotland in Early Christian Times”, 
Qnd Series, Edinburgh 1881, 8vo, Mr. Jos. Anderson learnedly handles this Cat stone. He brings fresh 
information, and shows that it was a Christian grave-minne. I therefore at once abandon my argument, 
that it was the grave-pillar of a heathen chieftain. 

Vol. 1, p. 176, 1. 7 from below, read Holebro, not Hélebo. 

Vol. 2, p 724, KALFVESTEN, also called Stenby. — Oct. 1882. Adjunkt K. A. Hagson has 
cleared this valuable stone from its whitewash, and favored me with a lightbild of his careful drawing. 


All is now clear. The first rune in sIkUR is 4, not ', all the other S’s being ', and the last word is 


AUSTR, as usual. Thus: SIKUR KARDI KUBL PA AFT AUINT, SUNU SIN. SA FIAL AUSTR. 

Vol. 3, p. 24. — skAanc. The Swedish rune-smith Sten Boije examined this stone in the 
summer of 1882. His only remark is (Svenska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift 1882, p. 143) that the 
first rune in the word suaiN has the shape }, which agrees with the copy by the Rey. J. E. Ljung in 
his Ms. (Upsala Univ. Libr.) p. 115. 

Vol. 8, p. 26. SKARKIND. — Noy. 1882. Adjunkt K. A. Hagson, of Linképing, who has several 
times visited this stone, kindly informs me that it was raised in the churchyard in the autumn of 


1 «Another suggestion is that the wand is a cloth measure, but the divisions are at irregular intervals.” a, 
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1877. He thinks that the shallowness of the runes and the smoothness of the surface must chiefly have 
been caused by long tramp. — After long examinations, his fina copy shows an additional letter, Y, 
after the last F. But this was not on the drawing and the paper squeeze kindly communicated to me by 
Director Nordenskjéld. At my request, therefore, that gentleman was so good as again to visit the stone, and 
he several times carefully scanned it with eye and finger, but could find no trace of this additional stave. — 


nom. sing., instead of LEUWZ, 


To me personally it is indifferent, as it would merely give LEUW#A, 


nom. sing. But as, in my opinion, it is really not there, I cannot add it in the engraving. — The reader 


can judge for himself, and can put in the Y, should he follow the authority of the experienced rune- 
smith Adjunkt Ha 


on. I have never seen the block, and therefore cannot give my own opinion. But, 


here as so often, 
“Who shall decide, when doctors disagree?” 
In their letters to me, my excellent friends Director Nordenskjéld and Adjunkt Hagson are equally 


positive. The one is swre the Y is there, the other is certain it is not, while I can testify that it is 


invisible in the paper squeeze. So I leave it. This is a specimen of the many difficulties connected 
with epigraphy, especially where we ourselves have not been able to examine the object. And even 
then, ‘‘we ourselves” may be mistaken! Humanwm est errare. — Meantime, the stone being now easily 


accessible in the church-yard, we will hope that this vext question will soon be settled. Happily, it is 
not of vital importance either way. 
Vol. 3, p. 883—86. — For new versions of the LINDHOLM, STENTOFTE, BJORKETORP and vARNUM 


pieces see F’. Sanders, Eddastudier, Stockholm 1882, p- 142—150. 
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Continuation from Vol. 3, p. 3—5. 
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GEORGE 
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KARL FAULMANN. Illustrirte Geschichte der Schrift. 8vo. Wien, Pest, Leipzig, 1879. (Has a 
chapter on the origin of the Runes). 

p. KoBKE. Om Runerne i Norden. 8vo. Kjobenhavn 1879. With Illustrations. 
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EPHENS.” Pp. 50, 4to. In “Nova Acta Reg. Soc. Upsaliensis. Ser. III.” Vol. 10, Pars 2. Upsala 1879. 


De Danske Runemindesmerker, beskrevne og forklarede af p.c. THORSEN. Imp. 8vo. Kjoben- 
havn 1879. Vol. 2, Part 1. Plates only. — Vol. 2, Part 2, the Text, appeared in Jan. 1881. 
R.R. BRASH. The Ogam Inscribed Monuments of the Gaedhil in the British Islands. With 


Plates. 4to. Ed. by a.m. atxinson. London 1879. 


EIRIKUR MAG (On the Forsa Ring). In Kirkjutidindi fyrir Island, Arg. Il 1879, Hept. 
2—3, Reykjavik 1879—80, pp. 57 foll. 
Docent L. F. LEFFLER. Om Rékstenen. (Antiqv. Tidskr. f. Sverige, Vol. 6, p. 2, Stockholm 1880). 
Dr. waRaLD HsARNE. Runinskriften pa Forsaringen. (Pp. 177—183 of Nordisk Tidskrift for 
Filologi, Vol. 5, Part 3, Kobenhayn 1880, 8vo.) 


Myntfundet fra Greslid i Thydalen, beskrevet af Dr. L. B. STENEI 


EN, Bestyrer af Universitetets 
Myntsamling. Christiania 1881. 4to. With 7 autotype Plates (containing 225 Coins). 

sten Bowe. Runforskningar i Sédermanland sommaren 1882, (pp. 136—162 of Svenska 
Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, 1882. Stockholm, 1883 8vo). 


Runerne i den Oldislandske Literatur. Af BJORN MAGNUSSON OLSEN. Kobenhavyn 1883. 8vo. 


LAST FINDS. 


KROGSTAD, UPLAND, SWEDEN. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 400—500. 


Old-N. R. Mon. Vol. 1, p. 184, Vol. 2, p. 967. 


I have to thank the Swedish rune-smith Adjunct K. A. Hagson, of Linképing, for the fresh 


and careful drawings of this stone, as it now stands, here engraved by Herr J. F. Rosenstand. They were 


made, under the careful supervision of Adjunct Hagson, by his artist, Herr Ph. Lofgren, in 1878, and 


were communicated to me in October 1882. At the same time that gentleman has kindly favored me 


with the following valuable details: — This Krogstad (locally pronounced Kroksta) block is south of the 


Regimental Drummer’s homestead, on a rising ground now partly ploughed up. It is in Tuna Parish, 
Oland Hiirad, and (having fallen) was eft-raised about 1868 by the farmer of the land, Karl Erik Jern. 
A very ancient stone rampart stretches about 430 feet, north and south, not far from the east side, 
from 2 to 3 feet high and 5 feet broad where least ruined. South of the rune-bearer is a stone-setting. 
and southwest was once a high grave-mound, now nearly leveled but not yet opened. Still further west 
is another barrow 25 feet in diameter, nearly 2'/, feet high; south of this is a third how. — On its 
ficure-side the monolith now stands over 5 feet above ground, and is 3 feet where broadest, 2 feet 3 inches 
at the base; on the figureless side it is 5 f. 7 high, 2 f. 8 where broadest. — The bild is perhaps that 


of a man praying to the Gods or thanking them. he block is slightly pitted, partly from weathering, 
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but there never have been any dots (as of chain-mail) on the body, and the figure looks as if it had been 


knackt-in with a stene rather than cut with an iron tool. — Adjunct Hagson also reminds me that there 


are several places called mysince in Sweden, including the village in East-Gotland, not far from the 
Krogstad stone. 


Very interesting and ori 


inal is my learned friend’s idea, as above, that the figure is that of a 
I for my own part accept his ingenious sugg 
say TO GOD, rather than To THE Gops. 


man praying to the Gods. stion with one limit; I would 


For, helpt by this valuable hint, | would now take the bild to 
represent an ORANS, the Happy Departed Soul worshiping Christ in Paradise 
while yet on earth. Such orant 


or in the attitude of prayer 


8, carved figures in prayer, standing and with outstretcht hands as was then 


the custom, are not uncommon in the Catacombs and elsewhere in the oldest Christian West, and 
always indicate a buried Christian. I think, therefore, thay this is another instance of a local Christian 
family in very ancient days in Scandinavia, hundreds of years before the historical Missions to the 
heathen North. 


Should I be right in this, it will be an additional proof that the date approximately suggested 


here cannot be much too early. In the West, folded hands afterwards became the attitude of prayer. 
But we cannot trace this further back than the 9th century. See Ferd. Becker, Das Spott-Crucifix 
der rémischen Kaiserpaliste, 2 Ausg. 8vo, Gera 1876, p. 22. 


From Lightbild, paper Squeezes, a Plaster Cast, Sc., kindly furnisht by Prof. oLar RYGH, Keeper of the 
University Museum, Christiania. Drawn and Chemityped by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN, to a scale 


of about 1),,%. 


This precious grave-block was first made known to me in 1882 by Prof. Olaf Rygh, the 
accomplisht Keeper of the Christiania Museum. As it was then not yet “dug out” I decided to wait. 
I neither could nor would lose a piece containing so considerable an inscription. So I stopt my printing. 
My 6 months’ patience has been rewarded with a prize indeed. It turns out to be one of the oldest 


and longest O. N. ristings yet found. Whether I have succeeded in reading it aright, I cannot say, 


I leave it to better hands. Meantime we must all thank the sharp eye of the intelligent and careful 
discoverer, Herr J. ANDA, without whom this costly stone would have been lost to science, and thereafter 
the gifted Prof. Ol. Rygh of Christiania, my guardian angel and mighty helper on this as on other 
occasions. He has supplied me with all my materials, and allows me to print his sketch as to the details: 


“This block was accidentally observed by the County Agricultural Ofticer Herr 3. anna, in the 


autumn of 18 on the homested Kjolevik or Kylevik, high north in Strand Parish, Stavanger County, 
about 20 kilometers right N.E. of Stavanger town. It was lying as roof-stone in an outbuilding, written 


surface downwards, so that Herr Anda got sight of the staves, and recognized them as Old-Northern. 


The stone had long been in that position, and the farm-people said that it had once stood on a small 
rasse or cairn of cobbles near the farm; and that another runestone with a short inscription had once 
been nearby, but had disappeared. 

“Hr. Anda straight made known his find to the Norwegian Society for the protection of Olden 
Monuments, and afterwards succeeded in buying it for the University Forn-hall, which it reacht in 
July 1883. It is now raised in the garden behind the University, near the Tune stone. 

“It is 2,20 meters (about 7 feet 7) above ground and 0,23 meters (ab. 9 inches) thick; greatest 
breadth, about in the middle, 0,53 m. (nearly 21 inches). Coarse-grained gray granite. Hence, even 


before the staves were cut, the flat writing-side was rough and uneven from peeling away and weathering. 
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Since then, the lapse of so many centuries has damaged it yet more. The marks are therefore not 
always plain, tho, on the whole, they can be fairly made out. Even from the first they have not been 
very regularly and elegantly carved, and cannot be compared for instance with the one side of the 


Tune stone. 


s to the runes, the H at the bottom of the left line has certainly a little hook on the one 
side”. (This T admit. But I look on it as a false cut, clearly not continued by the stone-smith. It is 
much too short to the arm of an 4 (=), L), and to make the H into the bind w and L. In this long 
carving there is no other tie. One here, and that so doubtfully made, is therefore most unlikely. I reject 


it, and take the plain H as H and no more. Should the bt be added, it would give the word HLa&xIWIDO, 


LOWED, rat @ LOW, cairn or barrow over the departed. But, as I suppose, this verb has never been 


found in any Scando-Gothic tung. I dare not bring it in here without any reasonable ground. In any 


ce 


whether we read HHEIWIDO or HLEZIWIDO, the practical meaning will be the same.) — “In the right 
row the tops of the staves want or are injured, partly because they are at the edge of the side which 
has gradually seriously weathered here, partly because a crack — in parts very deep — runs along at 
the top of the first 6 letters. Mark 5 from below has lost a good deal of its top, and may have been 
originally a reverst ', L or T or Y”. (Quite true. It was most likely 1, which gives an excellent 
(I and Dr. Undset 


meaning). — “Rune 6 from beneath would almost seem to have been a wend Ff, 


accept it as such). — ‘Between the last but one and the topmost letter is a flaw in the stone. We 


might at first take it to be an 1, very near the Y. But the scathe was there before the runes were 


ca 


rved, and accordingly this space has been past over by the rune-cutter.” 
After all this friendly help from Prof. Olaf Rygh, we can now handle the monument itself. 


The reader sees that the script is in wend-runes, the letters turned round, and that they read from 
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right to left (here from below upward). When the cast arrived, Dr. Ingwald Undset, the Norse rune- 
smith and oldlorist, happened to be in the Danish Museum. He kindly examined it with me, and we 
compared Prof. Ol. Rygh’s facsimile drawing with the cast. The result was, that we both fully accepted 
all his letters. So far, therefore, Iam on safe ground, and can proceed, however timidly, to the meaning 
of the hoary epigraph. Generally speaking, the execution reminds us of the one side of the Tune stone, 


and I think the date is more or less the same. 


I begin with the righthand line, continue with the middle, and end with the left row. As far 
as I can see, there are no deal-marks: but each file begins and ends with a full word. The whole is 
very hard to make out, as it is @ new formula, and we shall never be able to say that this or any other 
reasonable version is absolutely correct, till we are holpen by parallel finds. That is, if 4 or 5 of our 
best runemen were each to make his own translation (which would doubtless be all different), all equally 
plausible, I think we could not fix on one as sure, till new finds came of a like word-fall. — My great 
search, as usual, has been for the nominative and the verb. Meseems that here the nom. can only be 
1No, the verb only Ha&zIWIDO. 

Taking the staves as fixt by Prof. Ol. Rygh, Dr. Undset and myself, I propose to divide and 


read as follows. — The whole right line, Hxpu(L)#ICaa, mansname, dative, thus to HEDU(L)£ICH, The 


dative ending here, -aa, is an orthodox old Scando-Gothic form. We have seen above that the top 


of the 5th stave is gone, and the L is therefore not sure. But this will make no difference practically, 


for the name is clearly one of the many compounds beginning with Hapu. Many such antique Scando- 


Gothic names whose first link is HapuU: or H@D, HAPU or HAD, are known, and others have existed which 


have not come down to us. If HapULaICHA was the word, which is most ikely, it is very rare, and 
here found for the first time in runics. There is only one instance of it in Forstemann, who gives it 
as HADALEIH. What the local nom. of this name would have been on this very old stone, whether 
HEDULZICES or HEDULAZICH or what, we do not know. On the five centuries later overgang Dansk 
Freerslev block, the last link is (#sLarKrr) Larkir, with the more modern -iR as nom. mark. 

Passing now to the 2nd or middle line, I would first take the letter-group zEcai, which I take 
to mean £VéR, shortened from Ewical, as the O. E. nce is shortened from rwice. It answers to the 
1auKa of the Gotlandish Pilgards stone, the 1wKa of the Danish Freerslev block, the au of the Swedish 


Stentofte pillar, &c. — Next I would propose acest. | am persuaded that the 2 last staves are SI, 


jammed, and not an exceptional rR. The general shape of the s here is very similar, tho not quite so, 
to the s in the following srmpaa, and the R in the next row is quite different from this st. In fact we 
have an exactly answering closed or jammed si on the Tune stone. There are several other such quite 
or nearly tied letters on O. N. stones in Norway and elsewhere, and the al in ECar im this same line 

fear, fright, 
GSA, Ohg. aGiso, EGISO, EKISO, O. Sax. EeIso. In this case, should 


almost touch. — Then mc¢si seems to me regular enough, d. s. m. (or f.), the a7 


answering to the O. E. masa, EGESa, EB 


Po) 


si be in apposition to H&DU(L)#ICHA, the N (#aGsIN) has fallen away, as usual in O. Scand. and O. N. 


Engl. If | am right in my readings we have already aco, awe, Terror, on the English Chessel Down 


, most-dread, on the Danish Gallehus Horn. — Only one word 


sword-fitting, and mG@mstIA, to-the-aw 
STADE, and 


left, stampa, apparently gen. pl. neut. of-the-STEADS, Coasts, harbors. Still used in Kent as 
in common English in roaps7zap (an anchorage), while it is also the modern German GEsTapE. The 
O. E. srap is neut. So is the Ohg. step1, while O. Sax. sraTH is masc., N. I. srép fem. There is a 


Church-parish called stepsa, now stepse, in Sygnafylke, S. Norway, and we might possibly translate 


STEDMHA by of-STEDE, or of-the-sTEDE-MEN. But this seems to me too petty and local a meaning. 


9 


HIWIDO, 3 S 


We have now reacht the last or left line. I begin with Ha Pp. HOWED, how-set, 


laid in his barrow or grave-mound. buried. Ifso, another proof of the characteristic Old-Scandian 3 s. p. 
in o or vu. And this is the oldest yet known example of this verb, so rare in the Scando-Anglic lands, 


only known to me in the scarce N. J. neye@sa, to bury in a HAvG, But should all this be admitted, we 


*s Svenska Spr. Lagar, Vol. 4, p. 249. 


see here how the guttural (G) has already locally past into w. For this overgang to w, Fr, v see I. Aasen’s 


Norske Folkesprogs Grammatik, Krist. 1848, p. 59, and Rydqvis 
But I must repeat that such things are very old in the Scando-Anglic lands. The “lingua vulgaris” 


has deep roots. We find its traces everywhere, so long as we do not normalize and falsify the writs. — 


Macum, d. pl. with-his-mauves, kindred. It is true that in M. G. macus, N. I. moer, O. E., O. Sax. 


and Ohe acu, mc, and so the later Scandian mAc, this word could signify son or son-in-law or 
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something such. But it was also used still more loosely for kinsman in general, and there can be no 
doubt that this is its meaning here. — IN, wim, ac. s. As we know, the pronoun for HE has yarious 
shapes in the oldest Scando-Gothic talks, with and without tip-H, and more or less defective in the 


particular paradigms. Taking only the usual bookforms for the ac. s. (M. G. ma, O. E. HINB, INA, HINA 


Ohg. ivan, O. S. va, N. I. nanny, O. Sw. Han, Scandin. Runic ay, wan, O. Fris. nine, HINI), and remembering 
the many local variants which have existed, as well as the various slurrings (FIRIN = FIRI HAN, RUAN = HRUA 


ase 


LAGDHIN = LAGDHE HAN, &c., like the 1N, 'N also in older and folkly English), it will be reasonable to 
look on this IN as =the usual HINE or HAN. — Only 8 letters more, ino. But this is a very common 


olden Scando-Gothic mansname. Here evidently the nom. to the verb Hma#iwipo. In this volume we 


have the Visby Ring, bearing the mansname Inorast. — Taking the lines as they stand, we thus get: 


HEDU(L) #IC2 1GSI STADAA. HEXIWIDO M£GUM IN INO, 


T0-HADU(L) 40H, AYE the-Awe of-the-sTEabs (coasts, = ever bra ly harrying the foemen’s harbors). 


HOWED (buried in his grave-mound) with-his-maues (kinsfolk) Him ino ( = Ino laid him in his barrow, to vest 
with his kindred). 

It appears to me that there is no serious grammatical or general objection to this attempt. 
] fancy I am certainly right in the 1st and 3rd line. It is the 2nd which is exceptionally difficult. 
But still we are not without something like parallelisms, so that the strangeness of the dead warrior 
having been the horror or scourge of the sea-coasts disappears. The Rok stone, for instance, is a whole 
long Lay of Victory, of the forthfaren’s exploits by land and sea. On the Bjirketorp stone we read: 


FELH HELHADA omG, fele (many) of-heroes he woog (slew); on the Stentofte: muUCNU # 


IHEDDU (W)UGO, 
a-micken (many) of-helts they-woog. On the Scandinavian-runic Tirsted block, Laland, stands: IAN HAN 
UAS DA FAINK UAIRA, im (but) he was the foeing of-the-wers (the victorious subduer of men). On the Seddinge 
pillar, Laland, (much damaged, provisional translation): KARMATR AUAR-SUTR SUIA, AUK SUPRLANNA KRAULATR 
UFRID(ar-matr), @ CARLMAN OVER-SW 


(darling captain) of-the-SWEDES, EKE (and) of-the-SOUTH-LANDS 


@-GRAYLETE UNFRITH-(man) ( = the ash-colored, fierce, fury-pale, enemy of the Southrons). — We haye even 


something like the Meum of this grave-minne on the Saleby pillar, West Gotland, Sweden, which ends: 


ATAR KASI In-thy-KIN’s GRAVEMOUND 

A-KIT MID ALTUM. GATHER-thee to-thy-ELDERS. 
KRUS (HA)BI GRUSE (the horrors) BLAST 

(is huk) vr-BRIUTI. (wHo-thy-how) would-up-BReEak. 


Thus H&pULmICH was an olden Stavanger Sea-king, and his rune-carved minne-stone is still 


left to us! 


TORVIK, HARDANGER, NORWAY. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 200—300. 


From a lightbild, drawings, and a cast of the runes kindly furnisht by A. LORANGE, Keeper of the Museum, 


Bergen. Drawn and Chemityped (stone ‘/sth, runes sairly ',) by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


We must all congratulate the Norse oldlorist Lorange on his great goodluck. During a visit 
to Torvik last June, on narrowly examining the stone blocks used to build up the stonekist, as already 
described at p. 405 above, he found that yet another of the largest slabs was a rune-bearer. He informed 
me without delay, and obligingly forwarded all the materials and particulars here employed. I heartily 
thank him for this his friendly courtesy. 

He states, in a letter dated July 26, 1883, that this slab — which measures 8 feet 10 inches 


in length by 2 feet 2 in breadth, with a thickness of from 2*/; inches to 3'/g — is of clay-slate. The 
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runes are rubbed in, like those on the Einang stone, each streak being narrow and shallow but with a 
smooth half-round ground, thus scraped with a tool neither broad non sharp. This grave-pillar was 
found in removing the second long side of the olden funeral kist, and doubtless had its long side inwards 
along the tomb. Happily, Hr. Lorange was able to buy it, and it is now safe in the Bergen Museum. 

As far as I can see, the staves are plain enough for all practical purposes, and the whole 


jnsecripti is ¢ lete 3 a . ar 
inscription 1s complete. But there are some uncommon characteristics. All the letters are wend, as 


usual, and read therefore’ from right to left, but they are also of an ornamental kind. First we have 


b and 1, these letters jammed, the 1 touching the bow of the ra. — Then £ followed by another p, the 
tH here differing much in shape from the one opening the risting. — The rop offer nothing particular, — 
Thereafter comes w, with an ornamental stroke on the top side. — E comes next, here Wj, as on the 


Brough stone in England, the © in vie being M. So much for these variations on the same monument, 
as I have often had occasion to point out, — Last we have n (to take it as @ is possible but most 
unlikely) and c, But what strikes us here is, that several of the letters have decorative feet or foot- 
strokes. — I must add that there-are a couple of very slight slanting dints (not cut lines) beneath 


the R; and at the beginning, before the p, are 38 faint straight lines (|||), really cut, not dints. I take 
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them to have been made as an opening-mark. We have a similar line-group (|||) commencing the 
epigraph on the Forsa Ring (see p. 298) and also on the Valsfjord Rock (see p. 75). The dints or 
marks under the R are so weak, that they could not be given in the engraving. The only runes carved 
on this slab are — the name of the sleeper: 

DIEPRODWENC, 

Interesting here is the dialectic 0 for a in vreprop, the last link being usually Rav (RAD) 
sometimes RED or RID. But the sound of this rAp may have here locally very near to Rop, as the O.E. 
sr4n is now and has long been usually stone, with hundreds of similar instances. This pIEPROD (DIUPRAD) 
is a common old Scando-Gothic mansname in many local-talk spellings, meaning FOLK-REDE, FOLK- 
COUNSELOR, with its fellow the womans-name THEUDERADA (in many spellings). But it has not before 
turned-up in runes, as far as [ know. Here we have the patronymic DIEPRODWENC, equal to DIEDRODING, 
THIETHRODSON. This name also must of course have been usual enough in far-off days, but I have never 


seen it before, still less in runes. 


SEALAND, DENMARK. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 1200—1300. 


From the original, now in the Husaby Museum, Smaland, Sweden. Drawn and Chemityped, full size. 


by Prof. saGNUS PETERSEN. 


Found in June 1879 by a man digging in a field in Sealand, and sold by him to a dealer in 
the capital, who put it away with some other things of little consequence, and lost sight of it. In 
August 1883, rummaging in his shop, | found it, with other forgotten lumber, in an out-of-the-way 
drawer. The seller had no idea that it bore letters, and 1 bought it for a mere trifle. 

What it actually is or was meant for, | do not know. The material is copper. In my eyes 
the runes are old and genuine, as much so as any such metallic inscription | have ever seen. But they 
are not dug in, as is usual in a common stamp. ‘They are only vigorously risted with a knife-point, 
or some such needly instrument. The top is hammer-worn, and has often been struck to give an 
impression, whether on soft lead, wax or terra sigillata — or what, I cannot say. I therefore look upon it 
as a punch. Such tools were common for many centuries, from Roman times downwards all thro the 


middle age, for stamping small flans or blanks for ‘‘Custom-house”, “Shop” and other purposes. 


The difficulty is, the certainly old and genuine runes on the one hand, and the modern look 
of the object on which they stand. How can these things go together, and what are we to do? Are 
we all to echo that the piece is ‘a forgery”? Who should forge it, and for what purpose? Certainly 
no money was earned by it. And would not a fabricator have carved the later common runes, the only 
ones known to him, and not the Old-Northern staves, which were never heard of by “the people” till 


quite lately? We may indeed pronounce the plain and boldly-cut inscription ‘accidental scratches”, or 


“joke-marks”. But this, in my eyes, is merely cutting the Gordian knot, and is the intolerance 
of scepticism. 

Hence I do not see why I should suppress this piece, any more than other things which seem 
to be all right. In fact I have no right so to do. I leave my reader to do this, should he find good 


grounds for it. To me personally it is all the same, and the 2 harmless letters cannot be used for 
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any polemical purpose. So 1 give this little bit as I find it. Even if suspected or condemned it can 
do no harm, and takes very little room. My own opinion is, that we should stick to facts, and that 


we shall know more a hundred years hence than we do now. 
This stamp then, or whatever it was, and whether old or new, bears 2 reverst Old-Northern 


runes, UH. The impression — perhaps the beginning of a name — would be: 


HU. 


CHESSELL DOWN, ILE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 500—600. 


From a full-sized drawing and a cast of the runes, for which I have to thank auc. W. PRANKS, Esq. 


Director of the British Museum. The former is Heliotyped half. 


ize by pac and crone; the latter is 


drawn on wood by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN 


y, full bigness, and engraved by J. RP. ROS 


VSTAND. 
The Fitting is chemityped full size by Prof. maGNUS PETERSEN 


Mr. Franks obligingly drew my attention to this Iron Sword when I visited the British 
Museum, where it now is, tf July 1882. It was found about the middle of this century in an Old- 
English grave-stead at Chessell Down, and was shortly after engraved in Hillier’s “History and 
Antiquities of the Isle of Wight”, Part 1, London, no date. The present length of the blade, from 
1 


1, inches. From the guard to the tip of the pommel it measures 6 


the guard, is 2 feet 6 9 inches. 
The runes are on the inner side of the scabbard-mount, and were therefore only seen when the piece 


was lately taken to pieces at the Museum to be cleaned: 
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Thus the staves, which are clearly but not deeply incised with a sharp instrument on the elegant 


silver mount, were formerly imvisible. None but the bearer of the sword was aware of their existence. 
This is of great weight as to the meaning of the 2 runish words, which are divided by a double point. 
For, under such circumstances, we cannot expect them to be the names of the Giver and Receiver, 
which would not be hidden in this way. Nor can they well be a mere mark of make or ownership, as 


so often elsewhere. r do they offer any other common formula known to us. They are obscure; 


what can they signify Before we answer, let us sharply fix what they are. 

Besides a couple of unimportant scratches, they are as follows. — The first a clear 
F ( — The second is as plain a} (c), but the lower part bent a little to the left. — No.3 is the 
English o (F), Across the middle is a slight nearly horizontal scratch. Then the 2 small divisional 


bars. — Thus the first word is 


CO. 


The next vocable begins with 7, here, as often elsewhere, in my opinion, s. (See Vol. 1, 


p. 153; Vol. 2, p. 880; Vol. 3, p. 158—160). — Then comes %, m. — Thereafter R, a slip of the 
graver from the former letter touching the left center. — So a sharp |, (perhaps followed by a point-dig). 
At all events there is nothing more. Thus the group sa@ri. — That this light risting is so certain and 


so well-preserved, is very pleasant. The reason is. not far to seek. It has been heled, covered, kept 
safe from accident and friction, for 1300 years! 

What, now, is the meaning of these two short words, mco smri? It is a dark utterance, as 
I have said. I give my reading, diffidently, till a better can be found. — As we know, in our oldest 
English we often have a local dialectic © where we expect a G, and thus I think that the first group is 
equivalent to aco. Then, in our oldest English we have many feminines with an older nominative-ending 
in -o (or -U), instead of the later -z. If so here, our assumed eo, would be = the usual O. Eng. 


M. Goth. acer, Icel. act, awe, dread, fright, fear, terror. This is mase. in most of the forn 


GE, EGE 


Scando-Gothic talks; but in M. Goth. and in M. H. G. (acl, EGE) it is fem. There is no reason why 
it should not here and there have been fem. in England also. e 

As to sa@rr. In the oldest English we have often a, of, for EA, EO, and other such vowel- 
combinations. I therefore think that s@Rr may be the dative singular of the wellknown Scando-Gothic 


LE 


SERE, armor, weapons, but also with curious by-meanings in O. Engl. and other tungs, in all of which 


usually neuter noun, in O. Ex spelt SEARO, SEARA, the Ohg. saro, M. Goth. nom. pl. sarwa, Mid. Eng 


it is now dead. The only objection of any weight to this is, that we had expected s@Rwi, not SmRI. 


But in several olden Scandian and English dialects there are many examples of the w-sound falling 


and this in every part of a word, before both vowels and consonants. 
y £ 


away 
Till new finds throw further light hereon, I would therefore suggest: 
CO S@RI! 
Awe (terror, death and destruction) to-the-spre (brynie, armor, weapons, of the foe)! 

Should this be so, we have here an instance of what was so strictly forbidden in olden days, 
the use of galdor, spells, witchcraft, secret signs and formulas and amulets, and the like, in duels or 
feuds or fighting generally. The above words, Ir such an imprecation, were cut privately and hidden away 
in the sheath, accompanied by some chaunt of supernatural power. Had they been discovered, the owner 
would have paid the penalty with his life! — At all events this is, I believe, the first time such a 
secret runish risting has been discovered. — As to the three-cornered pommel type, see p. 167 above 


and the note hereon at page 447 in this volume 
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CHESTER-LE-STREET, N. DURHAM, ENGLAND. 
? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


From materials kindly furnisht by rob. Brain, Esq., and the Rev. G. rk. BROWNE, B.D. Drawn and 


Chemityped, about */,th, by Prof. MAGNUS PETERSEN. 


RIGHT SIDE PATTERN. 


FRONT, LEFT SIDE. 


In June 1883 the Chancel of the formerly Collegiate Church in Chester-le-Street, dedicated 
to St. Mary and S. Cuthbert, was undergoing repair in connection with the 1000th anniversary of the 
founding of the See. For this small place has a long history, and we must not be surprised at finding 
antiquities here. Its O. English name was Cunceaster or Cuneacester, &c. It lies in a valley only 5 
English miles north of Durham, on the line of the Roman way called Ermin Street, and was the seat 
of the Episcopal See of Durham till its removal to that city in 995 

When such restorations take place in our old Churches, Roman or Anglic stones are frequently 
met with, used as building-stuff. So here. Several Anglic carved blocks, portions of the shafts and 
bases of Grave-crosses, &c., were taken out of the walls. The Vicar, Mr. Blunt, will publish a 
description of these. But among them was the lowest piece of a funeral pillar, bearing the dead man’s 
name in mixt Roman and Runic staves. 

In our days such things are seldom destroyed. This one excited great attention. Robert 
Blair, Esq., of South Shields, one of the Secretaries of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, at once 
favored me with a sketch, and afterwards with a lightbild of the front, a squeeze of the same, a pen- 


and-ink outline of the interlaced work on the sides, and all the information he could supply. I was 


also assisted by the Rev. G. F. Browne, of Cambridge, with a squeeze and excellent outline (full size) 
of the front. I heartily thank these distinguisht old-lorists for all their kindness. 

The square block before us, of a closish-grained sandstone, is 2 feet 11 inches high by 8 
inches broad below, 7 above. The lowest 5 inches are not sculptured, as they went into the socket of 
the Rood. The front, at the top, has the name of the forthfaren, cut in, 


EADMUND 
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the m and n being Old-Northern runes, the EapuD Roman letters. They stand on and above a double 
Wolf or Dragon in relief, as is all the other ornamentation. Beneath is a warrior on horseback, his 


sword at his left side and his round shield on his left arm. Still lower are 2 endless knots, the one 


under the other. — The back has knot-winds almost identical. — The patterns of the right and left 
sides are given above. — All these motives remind us at once of the similar decoration on the 8rd 


Thornhill stone and on the Bewcastle Cross 


Now what is the date of this stone? We have no direct evidence. Mr. Blair tells me that 


he does not think the Chancel is older than the 13th or 14th century’. The Shield is round, not 
Kite-shaped, and takes us very far back. The chief is bare-headed, or has a kettle-helm. The inter- 


twined work is also ve sted that 


antique. The runes point in the same direction. It has been sug 


“EADMUND” was that English King, who followed his brother Athelstan in 940 and died in 946. And 


this chiefly on the ground that’on his march to Brunanburgh Eadmund gave large gifts to the Church 
at Chester-le-Street. But King Eadmund was murdered at Pucklechurch in West Gloucestershire, and 
Florence of Worcester distinctly tells us that he was buried by St. Dunstan at Glastonbury in 


oss here would therefore 


Somerset?. If entombed in Somerset, he could not lie in Durham. The ¢ 


ave-C. 


be a cenotaph, a thing most unlikely. And the style is, in my opinion, a couple of year-hundreds 

earlier, 1 therefore think that the Eadmund here commemorated is some unknown local magnate. 
With regard to the wind-work on ‘this stone, | may add that future finds may help us to a 

nearer date. Thus Mr. Blair informs me that my learned helper Canon Greenwell, now Librarian of 


Durham, has just had an A 


lic block from a stone grave-cross taken out from Durham Cathedral, 
where it had been used to build with. It is sculptured on all the 4 sides, very much in the same 
general style as on the 8rd Thornhill stone and here. Mr. Blair adds, that the Cross on one of the 
bases found in the Durham Cathedral is exactly the same as that in the Anglian Church (built of 
Roman stones from the neighboring castrum of Binchester) at Escomb near Bishop Aukland, described 
in the Brit. Archeol. Journal for 1880 or 1881. 


What is characteristic in this inscription is, the intermingling of Runic and Roman letters. 


It may be well to cast a glance here on how it fared with such things in the Scando-Anglic lands — 


oS 
for only these ever had Runes. Confining ourselves to the first great Scandinavian colony, England, 
we see that here as elsewhere the oldest ristings are in RUNES ONLY (first the older or Old-Northern, 
then the later or Scandian characters). In England these epigraphs begin in the 5th century. — 
Thereafter come-in TWAY-STAVED CARVINGS, the same words i the folk-twng being given in two alphabets, 
Runish and Roman. The object was, that both classes of the population, the “lewd and learned”, the 
Latin-taught (chiefly ecclesiastics) and the Latin-bare (chiefly lay-folk), might be able to read what 
was written. In England only 1 such minne has come down to us, the Falstone stone, date about 
A.D. 700. — Then, as the Latin civilization marches on, we have RUNE-WORDS AND ROMAN worDs. Some 


words or sentences are in the folk-speech, in Runes, others in Latin with Roman letters. To this group 


belong, in England, the Ruthweli Cross (680), the Franks Casket (700—800), Dearham (850—950) 
and Hackness (850—950). — But the Latin a.B.c. continues to advance, and we get MINGLED RUNIC 
AND ROMAN LETTERS. Apart from Manuscripts and Coins in England, this work has made public the 
-ring (700—800) and 


Chester-le-Street (700—800). — But the Runes cannot stand against the Roman letters, the Alphabet 


pieces handled under Lindisfarne (698), Alnmouth (705), A®thred’s Fing 


of the whole Western Church and Western Civilization The fight is too unequal. They fall away 


altogether, in some localities very early, We have ROMAN LETTERS ONLY, WRITING ENGLISH WORDS — we 
do not speak of such used for Latin inscriptions — at Yarm (684—700), Dewsbury (700—800), 


Wyeliffe (700—800) and Thornhill (867). 


1 “The original wooden church was taken down, and a stone one was erected in its stead by Egelric, fourth Bishop o 


Durham, about the year 1050; and the present church was built about 1260. By way of celebrating its millenium, it has been 


restored under the care of Mr. R. J. Johnson, of Newcastle, and the three old bells, two of which were crac 


1, haye been replaced 


by a fine peal of six.” I take this from “The Guardian” for Aug. 1, 1883, p. 1136, where is a long description cf this year- 


thousandth highday. 


stoniam delatus, a B. Dunstano abbate sepelitur.” Florentii Wigorn. Chron. 1. 946. 
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As some of these things can be distinctly year-set, others approximately dated, we have here 
very costly epigraphic and palzographic material, the variants in the shapes of the letters, whether Runish 
or Roman. As to the Roman, we thus get a fr 


sh clue to dating the development of Roman Uncial 


and Minuscule stay 


in England, in addition to those many stones in Great Britain and Ireland which 
bear ristings in Latin only or in Latin and Ogham characters 

And as to the carved figures and such. Here, as often, we must not forget that we are 
handling only a fragment. On the higher block or blocks much may have stood, perhaps even additional 
writing, which would have more clearly identified the sleeping Christian. All this is lost to us, and 
we therefore can hardly grasp the meaning of the front. What stood above the tway-wolf or double- 
dragon? If a figure or symbol of Christ, then it would mean the Hell-monster overcome by our 
Redeemer. In that case (allowing for the dim intermixture of Heathendom and Christendom on our 
oldest stones) the Horseman would be on his triumphant way Heavenward (to a Christian Walhall), 
there to enjoy perpetual bliss, as shown by the Endless Knots of Life Everlasting beneath him. — 
Should all this be disallowed, what is left can only have a hard secwar signification. The foul beast 
and the knot-winds are only ornamental, while the warrior will be more or less only a conventional 
portrait of the deceast, as he went out to hunt or foray. So uncertain are all these things. But every 
fresh find helps us onward in this difficult study. When all our sculptured memorials are carefully 


drawn and publisht, we shall be able to understand much which is now more or less hidden to us1. 


SELSEY, SUSSEX, ENGLAND. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


From the original in the British Museum. 


For the communication of this also I have to thank the goodness of Mr. Franks. It is a 
fragmentary GOLDEN FINGER-RING, only 2 bits left, and these much worn by sea-water &e. They were 
pickt up a few years ago, along with 280 small British golden Coins, but also with things much later, 
down to the middle age — the like being thrown on the coast from time to time —, on the beach at 
Selsey. The coins are described by Ernest H. Willett in the Numismatic Chronicle, New Series, Vol. 17. 
London 1877, p. 809—883. 

These ring-morsels are so much injured and the runes so faint, that | will not attempt:any 
engraving. My decipherment of the staves, however, was approved by Mr. Franks and Mr. C.H. Read 
in the English Department of the Museum. The first fragment seems to bear BRNbR+ (BRUPRN), the 
second + Mp (on EL). The.v in BRUPR is not quite perfect. The distances between oN and & and L 
are, from the shape of the ring, here slightly raised, past over. The N is the beginning of a lost mans- 
name — let us say Niclas. The whole will then be: 

BRUDR Niclas ON EL 


BROTHER Niclas ON (of) EL 


BRACTEATES, ae. 


No. 90. O. N. R. M. Vol. 3, p. 258. 
The person who bought Nos. 90 and 91 for a trifle, and offered No. 91 to the Danish Museum 


at an unblushingly high figure, said they were found at Geltorp. Prof. H. Handelmann, Keeper of the 


1 the Rey. Canon Greenwell will undertake the publication of 


It is rumored that our great old-lorist and famous digg’ 


all the Sculptured Stones now left to us in Durham and Northumberland. Should this be so, he will lay his country under a lasting 


P ia 
obligation, while at the same time he will add another laurel to his own brow 
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Kiel Museum, who has this moment (Sept. 16, 1882) favored me with a communication hereon, states 
that Nos. 90 and 91 came from Geltorf. Whether this statement by the vigilant and grasping 
speculator is more correct than his former one, I cannot say. Gertorf is a village east of Slesvig 
town; Gettorf is a village in Haddeby Parish, south-east of Slesvig. Both hamlets are in the Danish 
province of South Jutland or Slesvi 

May 18 


Prof. Handelmann kindly informs me that his official instructions forbade his 


sending the original to Cheapinghaven, but that he nevertheless lost no time in forwarding to the 


Danish Museum an Electrotype copy. Unhappily, in consequence of Prof. Engelhardt’s sudden death, 


this facsimile was put aside and forgotten, became unknown to the officials and myself. Thus I could 


not make use of it. But this was not Prof. Handelmann’s fault. I therefore frankly apologize for my 


unwitting mistake, and my text must be bettered accordingly. 


Prof. Handelmann writes me that the Kiel Forn-hall has now secured this second Gettorf 
(or Geltorf) piece also, but “at an enormous price indeed”. He has most courteously forwarded me a 
Galvano-plastic double. which has been delicately chemityped by Prof. M. Petersen. This blink is, as 


I said, ‘very beautiful”. I have no further information to add. 


No. 96. 
ASUM, SKANE, SWEDEN. 


Drawn and Chemityped full size by Prof. MAGNUS PETERS 


iN. 


Another grand golden blink from the formerly Danish folkland Skane, and this time the very 
largest anywhere found. It is here given as near as possible full bigness, from materials kindly 
furnisht by the Swedish Riks-antiquary Hans Hildebrand, namely, an excellent electrotype and a 
full-size sunbild 


The Swedish oldlorist Dr. Ose 


r Montelius obligingly informs me that this costly piece was 
ploughed-up on the 27th of November 1882 by the farmer Nils Andersson on a farm-field at No. 32 
Asum, Asum Parish, Fiirs Hiirad, Malmoéhus Lin, thus in the south of this large province. Its greatest 


diameter is 12,2 cm., its weight 100,: 


grammes. 

T will not here dwell on the splendor of this jewel, whose hanging-loop has been broken 
away and has not yet turned up, nor on its mystic symbols, nor on its delicate filigree work above. 
I will only add that its date is pretty certainly the 6th century, an opinion in which Dr, Montelius 
fully agrees. 

And now as to the runes. They front the head, running to the left of the Swastika or 


Felefoot, and are all reverst. Here and there some parts are cut rather shallow, but all are fairly plain. 
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As usual, there is now and then a tiny bulge in the metal (which has nothing at all to do with the 
writing), particularly between the s and the ny, the = and the 1. The Ist letter is N (that is 4, s), 
the next 4 (=h, N), the third M (£) the first leg a little blundered, the 4th > (<, c), the 5th 4 


(F, #), next > (<, c), then 4 (f, =), the 8th Y (a), the 9th y (z, F), so4 (f, #), followed by H 


(N, H), and the last or No. 12 is | (1). As the space is here very narrow, from the animal's snout 


coming in, this tis much shorter than usual. Thus, from right to left, sNeicmcmar#H, without any 


mark of division. 


But happily here also, as I think, the staves divide themselves. We are on quite safe ground 


in beginning with the mansname in the nominative sneic. The old word snow, found in so many tungs 
yothic talks, from the M. Goth. 
Mod. E. snow. 


N. I. sya@r (gen. sN#vAR and SN#HS), SNIAR (gen. SNIAVAR and SsNIAS), SNIOR (gen. SNIOVAR and SNIOS), 


in the S 


ando 


(sometimes with a consonantic ending) has many forms 


sno, Mod. Swed. , Mod. Dan. sng, O. E. sNaw, 


O. Swed. sNioR, SNIOR, 


AIW 


O. Sax. SNEO, S 


SNIO, SD 


pu, Frank. s) (gen. SNEWS), &c., where we see that the -s or -R is only 


a dialectic nom. mark, and that the end-w often reappears before a following vowel. Scandian 


compounds begin with sNai-, SNE-, in runes SNAU-, SNI-, sNI0-, sniA-. In N. IJ. we have the mansname 
SNiI, SNIA, SNJO, SNA, but also sN#R, while in England snow is still quite a common name. As to O. G. 
dialects Forstemann has the names SNEOBURG (once), fem., and SNEWARD (masc.) twice. On Scandinavian 
runish stones we have SNAUBIARN and SNIBORN, SNIOLAUK (fem.), and snrauAL(ds), gen. — This is the first 
N 


to me of this word as patronymic in -ING, = 


time the word snow has been seen in Old-Northern staves, and the first Scando-Gothic instance known 


EING, &c., tho it must have been common 


SNAWING, S: 


c 


enough in its day. As we all are aware, the endings -Ic, -1¢ (and -1Nc, -ING) are dialectic, and 
continually interchange in olden documents and monuments, sometimes in the same page or line. — 


SNEINC = SNOWSON, the son of SNE. 


Thus sNeIc is merely 


Next comes, quite naturally, the mansname mca, in the dative, only found once before in 


O.N. letters, the nom. mansname ogkI of the North-English Brough stone. HA is therefore = to-x0 


In O. Engl. we have acca, AECCA, AECCI, whose dative would usually be acca, anccca, in the N. En 


moles, AGCAN, AECCAN in the conservative S. E. As to O. G. dialects Férstemann, under acio, has 41 


variations in his 1st ed., running from the 4th to the 11th century. They include Prosper’s aso (an. 


elusive of the feminines, and of course 


879), the acco of Saxo Grammaticus. These 41 forms are 


among them c and é (as well as the A and © and 0) are always passing into each other with change 
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of local talk. — In Scandian runics we have aki and OKI, nom., and AKA, AKAE, AKU, OKU, accus., with 


several compounds beginning with ax. In modern Scandinavia, particularly in Denmark, this mansname 
is still common as AKE, AGE, AGGE, AGE, OVE. 

The word left speaks for itself. It is rami, evidently a contraction. The whole room is filled 
up, and the last letter so crampt as to bé only half its proper height. Thus the 2 last staves (po or 
DE or whatever the local ending then was), are understood, as is not unusual in runic ristings. But this 
reHI(do) or r#HI(de) is our old friend, already found 11 times before in these Q. N. runes in various 
spellings, the verb in the 3 person singular past tense, for raweD, made, carved, stampt, struck. See 
rmrHIpO in the Word-list 

The whole inscription, then, as far as I can see, can only be another example of the well- 


known formula: N. N. (name in nom.), to or for N. N. (name in dat.) MADE (or Gave this), Here: 


SNEIC A raHi(do or feehide ov feehidi). 


SNEIC (= 


ING = 


)WSON) to- or for-aCH (AGE, AGE, OVE) FAWED (made this). 


The mere value in metal of this ‘“gersum”, this shining jewel, was 280 Swedish crowns. But 
the finder received from the Swedish Museum 400, about £ 22 sterling. The largest golden Bracteate 
hitherto known is the one engraved as No. 146 in ‘Atlas de l’Archéologie du Nord”, fol., Copenhague 
1857, pl. 8, which also is Old-Danish, being pickt up in a field near Rénne, Bornholm. But it is only 
a bit (or rather 2 bits found buried in different places), about 1-fifth of the whole, the complete 


diameter being reckoned at 10,6 centimeters This lafe however BEARS NO It is now in the 


Danish Museum. 


Vol. 3, p. 180. wairsy comp. — Sept. 21, 1883. Still further illustrating the Combs with 
O. N. characters found in Sweden, Denmark and England, and parallel with those in later staves pickt 
up in Sweden and England (see Vol. 1, p. 228, Vol. 8, p. 37), I have to thank Docent Sven Séderberg 
for a copy of the runes on a Bone Comb, about 11th century, found among midden refuse in Lund, 
Skane, March 2, 1882. They say: aRNKUN Gar M@R KAB. Whe-lady-arwKUN GAVE ae this-comp. The 
well-known formula is interesting here from the slurring of the M in KAMB (KaB). On the Lincoln 
Comb (Vol. 1, p. 223), whether we read KAMB or KAUMB, the m is there. —. But this Lund piece is 
also remarkable for its shape. It is long, like a paper-knife, the handle-half (breadth */, of an inch) 
about 4 inches long, the comb part (teeth nearly broken away, very little left) nearly 3 inches long. 
A bit is gone from the comb end. 

Vol. 8, p. 183. Nerun's casker. — The Rev. G. F. Browne, B. D., writes from Cambridge 
under date Sept. 28, 1883: “I have been looking into the ornamentation of the Brunswick Casket, and 
| think you may go further than “Northumbria” as the habitat of the workman, and may say Ripon. 


At Masham, 8 or 9 miles N. W. of Ripon, is a round column with scripture subjects in romanesque 


arcades, two tiers of them going round the stone. A year or two ago it was found that the part in 
the ground was sculptured, and the Vicar had it raised. It now stands about 7 foot high, I suppose, 
and I should think it is about 6 or 7 feet round at least. The whole of the bottom tier of arcades, 
now first shewn, is occupied by animals with proudly arched neck and breast, quadrupeds of the horse 
or deer kind, all holding up one paw and with ropes looped round their necks in a most remarkable 


manner, such as | have never seen.” 


Vol. 8, p. 221. BRIDEKIRK Font. — The substance of this little paper first appeared in 
“Archeologia A®liana”, Part 22, 8vo. Neweastle-upon-Tyne 1876, pp. 118—120. 

Vol. 3, p. 265. BuzEU RING. — Sept. 21, 1883. In the rich find at Dunegirda in Gotland, 
1881, were also several golden and silver objects, and others, bearing runic inscriptions from the middle 
age. One of these, as just kindly communicated to me by Docent Sven Séderberg of Lund, was a 
Golden Neckring. Docent Séderberg thus reads its risting: BOTUIPR AF ALSKU AIK. S02VITH OF ALSKU 


(= ALSKOG) OWES (owns, possesses, mé). 


Vol. 8, p. 316. wirKeBd. — Sept. 22, 1883. Yesterday, at the Danish University, the 


Runologist Docent Dr. Wimmer had occasion to speak of this stone, of which he exhibited a squeeze 
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He advanced a new and ingenious reading, following the older critics in the view that it is only a 


fragment, some letters being broken away at the beginning, The last part he gave, (turning round the 
reverst staves), as NYPIANRNk, UFIIR HRUO, 4rTER HRU. If so, this piece would be so far Old-Northern 
as to have the a. But in spite of Dr. Wimmer'’s acknowledged talent and sagacity, I am afraid to 
follow him here, much as I should prefer it, for it would give me an additional monument. — In the 
first place, the whole shape of this small chubby block of the hard and heavy igneous rock called 
Dolerite makes it unlikely, that a small bit should have been taken off on the right side. It appears 
complete, tho it may be the top only, the lower part torn violently away. We shall never be able to 
decide this. — Then, as far as I can see, there are sufficient traces of the cartouche on the right as 
well as above and below, in which case nothing wants at the beginning. — Next, the engraving (and 
still more the rune-bearer itself) shows at once how much the stone has been injured. There are very 
many dints and holes and scratches, some of which may be mistaken for letter-marks, unless we know 
what is meant, the real runes being slightly cut. We therefore cannot use strong language on the 
question on either side. All can see how hard it is to make out this risting. — As to the urTmr. At 
first sight and as the staves really stand, we must read vrru (N¥TN), and so I have taken it. But the 
engraving (and the original still more) shows that the last letter may be redd as \. This will be a 
bind for uR, or a jam of t and R. Thus urtm (as Dr. Wimmer prefers) or urtuR. Now this end-r (A) 
is very doubtful. There is no other tie in the whole writing, and I look upon \ as nearly impossible. 
Should we take it as 2 staves, | and A (cut \ on the stone) it becomes more likely. But, considering 


the damaged state of the surface, this end-r is very far from sure. In fact the stroke next after this 


supposed A, has also marks at its foot which may also be taken to make it a damaged A. — Nor 
does the N-mark (\) absolutely touch the next stroke. — Still it is clear that Dr. Wimmer’s suggestion 


is possible. But even accepting it, | cannot see that urtm HRUO (redd by him as vrTmR HRUA) is a whit 
more orthodox in form (lookt at thro Icelandic spectacles) than urr urRuo, a well-known old Scando- 
Gothic name in many spellings, and still common in Germany (UNRUH). See my minute description of 
this block in Vol. 2, p. 728—730, where are given the 3 very different readings of Fin Magnusen and 
Repp. Mine is a 4th, Docent Wimmer’s a 5th. Should the reader prefer the last, this becomes an 
overgang Old-Northern minne. 

Vol. 3, p.439. RurHweLL. — Extract of a letter from Rev. G. F. Browne, B. D., Cambridge, 


Sept. 28, 1883: “I do not remember that you mention in your Ruthwell Cr 


the ivory carving at 
the Church of St. Martin, Genoels Eldern, near Limburg. It is drawn in Westwood’s Facsimiles. 


There is our Lord with one foot on a Lion’s neck and the other on a. basil 
1 


LEONEM ET DRACONEM. It is impossible to help being struck with the identity of arrangement between 


and round the panel 


are the wore in Roman Capitals, UBI DOMINUS AMBULABIT SUPER ASPIDEM ET BASILISCUM; CONCULCABIT 


this and the Ruthwell sestia Er pracones &c. But when you read that the back leaf of ivory has 


UBL GABRIHEL VENIT AD MARIAM, and then UBI MARIAM SALUTAVIT ELIZABETH, and think of the corresponding 


panels of the Ruthwell Cross, it seems impossible to escape from the conclusion that there is some 


connection. Westwood says, it is one of the only two pieces of ivory of which he can be quite sure 
that they are Anglo-Saxon, and he gives the 8th century, or the 9th. ‘The 8th, earlyish, would well 
suit for a workman trained in the Northumbrian School as modified by S, Wilfrid.” 

Vol. 3, p. 448 (to Vol. 1, p. 176). — Hélebo is right. 

Vol. 8, p. 448. KALFVE 


In 1812 the parishes of Kilfyesten and Sten were united under the name of Vestra Stenby, with one 


pN. — This block is now in the sockle of the Church at West Stenby. 
church in common, which was built on the site of the old Gods-house at Kialfvesten, taken down at 


the time. The runestone was placed in the fundament or stonefoot of this new building. 
Vol. 3, p. 453, 1. 8. — For East Gotland read Upland. 
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HAND-LIST 


OF ALL THE OLD-NORTHHRN WORDS 


IN THE THREE FOLIO VOLUMES. 


A, #, see under Agan, AZiu, On 
A, Bracteate 81; Nydam Arrow. Doubtless first letter of a Name beginning with a. 
Aa, under On. — A®a, u. Hiewan. 


ZANB, Lindholm. ? Voc. ? Neut. s. ? Snake. 


2Bx, Bjirketorp; Stentofte. Mansname, nom. See spx and Word-lists. 


Alcea, under OfKI. 

ACEDAN, Belland. Mansname, nom. The broken .... =N of the Tomstad stone was probably 
a part of the same name. 

00, Chessell Down. ?Nom.s.f. ? awe, terror, death. — mest, Strand. ? Dat.s.m. The-awe, 


sta, Gallehus. Dat. s. m. def. superl. To-the-awest, most awful, most dread 


fear, fright. — 

or venerable. 
ACLINCK, Brough. % Place-name. ? dat. s. f. See Ecst. 
A 


ADAM, Dearham. Mansname, nom. (In Roman letters). 


vedeegeesli, u. Aber. 


AFAl, Freerslev. Gen. s. f. Grandmother. 
R, Falstone; 


Art, Beweastle; Helnes; rt, Vordingborg; arva, Freerslev; TAR, Collingham: mr 
AEFTAER, Falstone: rte, Thornhill; mrrer, Thornhill; Tune; arrrer, Dewsbury; Wryelifie: Yarm; yr 


r), Crowle. AFTER, BE-AFTER, in memory of. Prep. gov. dat. and ac., 


‘Ay 


Istaby; WT, Brough; B(ear 
and adverb. 

[Acan]. — To owe, own, possess, have, enjoy. — a, Orstad; an, AZthred’s Ring: Northumbrian 
Brooch; Sigdal, (perhaps imperat.), Thorsbjerg; Vi Plane; mu, Upsala; 0, Bjorketorp; Firde; Hackness; 
— su, Sigdal. ? 2 s. imper. (perhaps 3 s. pr. ind.), — 


OWNS, 


Vi Plane; on, Osthofen; Sebi. 3 s. pres. 


aa, Ska-iing. 3 s. pr. subj. Let-him-keep, may-he-enjoy. 


Algestia, u. Aico. — Adgi, u. Agan. 

mel, ranks Casket. Mansname, nom. — temsum, Thornhill. Womans-name, nom. 

Agrof, under Grof. — AXgsi, u. Aico. — Ah, Ath, u, Agan. — Aheker, u. Inge. — aHof, 
u. Hof. — Ai, Ali, Aici, u. ACiu. — Ailic, u. Heeileeg. 


£18¢, Thorsbjerg. Mansname, nom. 


xu, Stentofte ; Lindholm; st, : ecAI, Strand. 


Bracteate 63; 


-ding; ao, Sigdal; 1 


Tanum: 


EVER, AYE, always. — IwKa (=Iwika), /’reerslev. For ever, for aye. — aici, Brough. Aye-not, never. — 
ALEUBWINI, JVordendorf. Mansname, nom. — EOM#R, EOMAER, Jalstone. Mansname, nom. — EMUNDR, 
Hlackness. Mansname, nom. — atvomra, Bracteate 65. WWomansname, dat. 


AIWU, see LILIAAIWU. 


} 


aL, Jyderup. ‘Lé-thou, help-thou. 2 imper. 
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AL= ALL — AL, Ruthwell. Ac. s. n, — ae, Ruthwell. Ac. pl. m. — atmeyortic, Ruthwell. 
ALMIGHTY, Adj. n. s,m, — ALUWALDO, Whitby. ALL-WALD, ALL-WIELDING, almighty. Nom. s. m. def. — 
ALWIN, Brough. Au-WINE, the friend of all, all-loving. Nom. s. m. 

£LH, Kragehul. Of storms. Gen. pl. n. 

Aflewine, u. Alu. 

&LC, ALH. — ALHS, Brough. Mansname, gen. — «icrrith, Northumbrian Brooch, nom.; 
ALCFRIDU, Bewcastle, ac. Mansname. 

Alhs, under Atle. — AB]i, Alla, u. Alu. 

ALTEUILEA, Bracteates 49, 496. Mansname, nom, 

féltr, Alts, u. Wald. — Alu, u. Al. 


au, Bracteates 15, 16, 18, 68, 88; Corlin; Elgesem; atta, Yarm. Mansname, nom. — LI, 
Northumbrian Casket. Mansname, dat. — «iv, Lindholm. Perhaps dat. of womansname LA, — ALUA, 
Forde. Mansname, nom. — ELwao0, Bracteate 94. Probably womansname in dat. — ELWwu, Sracteate 47. 
Mansname, nom. — ELT, Bracteates 43, 44, 45, 85, 86, 87. Mansname, dat. — mLawina, Bracteate 67. 


Mansname, dat. 
HELUCHA, Bracteate 71. Mansname, dat. 
ALUER, Holmen. Mansname, nom. 
ALUT, see OWALUT. 
Aluwaldo, Alwin, u. Al. 
ziniv, Bracteate 61. Womansname, dat. 


AN. — EAN, Bewcastle. AN, ONCE, formerly, late. — ? xni, Veile. Mansname, nom. — 
Mijebro. Mansname, nom. — #£No#NE#, Bracteate 48. Mansname, nom. — EaNRED, thred’s 
Mansname, nom. — &nwiL, Bracteate 25; mxiwuLu, Bracteate 75. Mansname, nom. 


»... ZN, see under Acepen. 

AND, Bridekirk: Franks Casket; exo, Franks Casket. Aanp, also. 

Aing, u. Inge. — Afniwulu, u. An. — Ann, u, Unna. — Anozene, u. An. 

ANS. — @Nsmeul, Gyevedal. Mansname, dat. — ospercuTar, Thornhill. Mansname, dat. — 


£SB0A, Hackness. Placename, dat. s. m., ASBO or ASBU or ASBY. — OSBIOL, Brough. Mansname, nom. — 


osciL, Brough. Mansname, nom. — #SLAIKir, Fireerslev. Mansname, nom. — muts, Sélvesborg. Mans- 
name, gen, — xsuaIs, Kragehul. ANS-uaG’s = (w)opEN’s. Gen, — onswint, Collingham. Mansname, ac. — 
oswiune, Bewcastle. Mansname, ac. = OSWI-SON. 

Z@nwll, u. An. — Ao, u. Adin. 


AHEm, Bracteate 6. ? Dat. s. m. ? To the horseman. 


....(AP)&, Crowle. Mansname, dat. or ac. 
ER, B; 


nom. s. ARELESS, 


irketorp, Stentofte. Ac. s.f. ARE, ORE, lustre, fame, honor. — ERILMAS, Lindholm. Adj. 


ORELESS, unfamed, honorless. — #®R-RNR, F’reerslev. Ac. pl. f. ARE-RUNES, honor-staves, 


respectful epitaph. 
A-rerde, u. Rai 


ZRBINGES, Tune. Nom. pl. m.; £RBINc#, Tune. Nom. s. f. (arvine), heir; heiress. — ARFIKI, 


Hreersley. Heir, son. Nom. s. 
Arth, u. Heard. 


/RURIWFLT, Amulet Rings. See text. 


Ais, u. Ans. 
ASPING, Fonnds. Mansname, nom. = ASP-SON. 
a1, Bjérketorp, Ruthwell; (? Seude); av, Thornhill; et, Varnum. at, in, on, near. Prep. gov. 


dat. and ac. See et-GADRE. 


apm, Bracteate 59. Ac. s. m. EAD, fortune, bliss, treasure. — auto, Bracteate 72; orm, Brac- 
teates 33, 384; ov1, Bracteate 66. Mansname, nom. — ava, Hinang. Mansname, dat. — opus, Vanga. 
Apparently mansname in dat. See smap. — EapBrERHT, Bingley. Mansname, nom. — ®£D#G#S(LI), Vi 
Moss Buckle. Mansname, nom. — #pist, Vordingborg. Same mansname in ac. — (0)p0(U), Preilaubers- 


‘A, Bracteates 51, 52. Mansname, dat. — popu, Bracteate 2 


EEDLZ 


heim. Womansname, dat. — 
Womansname, dat. — #prED, thred's Ring: EapReD, Thornhill. Mansname, nom. — eADVLFES, 


Alnmouth. Mansname, gen. — rEpeLBernt, Thornhill. Mansname, nom, — epeLWINI, Thornhill. Mans- 
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name, dat. — opi, Franks Casket. Dat. s. m. OTHAL, ADAL, home, country, patrimony. — £DDILz, 
Ruthwell. Nom. pl. m. avet-ones, nobles. 

++, HEU... (or ...NHU...), Kragehul. See text. 

muAIR, Helnes. Mansname, nom. 

AULILyO®, Bracteate 8. Mansname, dat. 

Auasa (or Ausa), Bracteate 70. Placename, dat. or ac. ? m. 

Auto, under Abe. 


HZAWELD, Bjdrketorp. Probably placename in d. or ac. 


Auik, Holmen. Steadname in d. or ac. 


BA, Ruthwell. Ac. BOTH. 


BA, see TUNBA. 


BAEDA, Waclif Mansname, nom. 

BALD, see CUNIBALD. 

BAN, Franks Casket. Ac. pl. n. BONES. 

Bereeh, under Berig. 

BARUTA, Bjirketorp. (If not steadname, then) BARRAT, BARRATRY, battle. Dat. s. ? m. 

Be, under Bi. 

BeAGNop, Thames Blade. Mansname, nom. 

Beartigo, u. Berhte. 

BECKCTO, Brough. 3 s. p. BIGGED, built up, raised. 

BECUN, Dewsbury; Falstone; Thornhill; Wycliffe. Ac. s. n. BEACON, pillar, gravestone. See LIc- 
BACUN, SIG-BECN. 

BEORNAE, Dewsbury. Dat. s. n. BARN, BAIRN, child, son. 

BER, Kragehul. See text. 

Berg, u. Berig. 


BERHT&. — See EADBIERHT, ECGBERHT, HROETHBERHT#, ...RHTAE, ROETBERHT®. -—  BEARTIGO, 


Bracteate 77. Mansname, (BARTING, BRIGHTING), nom, See cuppa RE(Hting). — BERHTSUIPE, Thornhill. 
Womans-name. (? Dat.), — Bercurvint, Weeliffe. Mansname, ac. 
2H. — BeERGI, Thornhill. Dat. s. n. The 


BERIG (= BERG, hill), — See FERGEN-BERIG, UANE-B 


BARROW, grave-mound, tumulus. — pirKounum, Bracteate 92. Dat. pl. BerGEN, in West Norway. 
BI, BE. See bearra(r), bicoreN, binEALD, biHEALDUN, bisM@RADU, biSTEMID. 
Bi, under Bua. 
gibi, Bingley. 2 s. imperat. Bip-thou, pray-thou. — gepmpaED, Falstone; 


ges, Bewcastle; 
ulstone; gipinad, Lancaster; geBIDDAD, Thornhill; gepippap, IJrton; giBIDDAD, Dewsbury. 2 pl. 


geBipap, Ff 
imperat. BID-ye, BEDE-ye, pray-ye. 

Bierht, u. Berhtee. 

BIGI, see WIHUBIGI(2). 

BIM, Fonnas. 1 sing. pres. I se, I am. 


Bio, under Bua. — Biol, u. Bul. 


BIRLNIO (= BIRLINIO), Mordendorf. Womansname, dat. 


BLoD&, Rauthwell. BLoop, dat. s. n. 


Bo, Boa, -Bozu, u. Bua. — Beere(hting), u. Berhte. — Bonte, u. Bua. 

soso, Freilaubersheam. Mansname, nom. 

BRuDR, Selsey. Nom. s. BROTHER, — BREODERA, Yarm. Dat. s. BROTHER. — giBropaRA, Mranks 
Casket. N. pl. BROTHERS. — BRUDUR-SUNU, Hlelnes. Ac. s. BROTHER-SON, nephew. 


BROK, Brough. Ac. s. n. BROKE, sorrow, death. 


BROKTE, Bridekirk. 3 s. p. BROUGHT. 


Bua, Thames fitting. Inf. To Boo, Bo, bide, dwell. — See msBoa, UNNBO, UNBOAU., — BONTE, 
Holmen, Nom. s.; 3(uete), Varnum. Ac. s. BONDE, husband. — See CUOMBILBIO, ECBI. 
BuctarHom, Brough. Placename, ? dat.-s. m. 


(B)ue(A), Ruthwell. Inf. To sow, bend. 
BUL, see OSBIOL, REHEBUL. — BUR, see HURNBURE. — BURG, see KUNNBURUG. 
Kaye Ue CUMBEL. 


capMoN, Ruthwell. Mansname, nom. 
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CALLU, see GHACALLU, — KAR, -see GAR, 


Keerbi, Karpi, u. G. 


CHSTRI, see ROMACASTRI. 
ceaRuNGIA, Brough. Gen. s. f. CARING’s, sorrow’s. 


Kearstin, u. Kris 


KER, see AUHEKER, and GAR. 


c1a60, Charnay. Ac. s. f. (KEENG), brooch, fibula. 

CL, see OSCIL. 

crmoKoms, Brough. Womansname, gen. 

cramo, Cleobury. 2 f. Nom.s. A cLaw (pointer, sundial-gnomon). 
KLOKO, Holmen. Ac. s. f. cock, bell. 


shall move, shall afflict. 


cozcas, Brough. 3 s. pr. QUETCE 

cont, Brough. QUENE, wife, gen. s. 

KOMS, see CIMOKOMS. 

corNILio, Bracteate 75. Mansname, nom. 

Korbe, under G. 

Krist, Brough: Ruthwell; Krisrrus, Bewcastle. Nom. carist. — Kearsrix, Mérbylénga. Womans- 
name (CHRISTINA), nom. : 


Ku, under Ciinii 


g. 


cunL, Brough. Mansname, nom. 


CUMBEL. — K....., Mérbylanga. Ac.s. or pl. neut. CUMBEL, vemark, — cuomBIL-BIO, Brough. 


CUMBEL-BO00, grave-kist. Ac. s. n. 


CUN, see SEHS-CUNZ. 

cUN, CUD. — cunIBALD, Lancaster. Mansname, ac. — cupB@RE(Hting), Lancaster. Mansname, 
ac, = CUTHBERTSON. — KUNNBURUG, Bewcasile. Womansname, nom. — cunimupiu, Bracteate 25. Womans- 
name, dat. — Kupumut, Helnes. Mansname, ac. = GUDMUND. — GonRaT, Osthofen; cupRin, Northumbrian 
Brooch. Mansname, nom. — xktneswipa, Beweastle. Womansname, nom. — KkuNuamLTs, Snoldelev. 
Mansname, gen. 

ctntne, Bingley; « Bewceastle; cux, Bracteate 75; nom. — xKwtwninces, Beweastle, gen. — 
KUNING, Bewcastle; ctntnec, Ruthwell; cun(unc), Leeds; cu... ., Collingham. Accus. KING. 

ctn(nies), Whitby. Gen. s. n. KIN, family. 

Cuombil, u. Cumbel. 

CURNE, see HACURNE. 

Cupbeere(hting), u. Cun. — Kubi, u. God. — Kupumut, u. Cun. 

Kwomu, Ruthwell. 3 pl. p. CAME. 

D&BS, Thames fitting. Gen. s. n. The DEEP, sea, ocean. 

Daer, under De. 

paca, Hinang; vax, Osthofen. Mansname, nom. See copacms. — paemunD, Gilton Sword. 
Mansname, voc. — parrun#, Bracteate 79. Mansname, nom. 


DELIDUN, Tune. 3 pl. p. DEALED, shared, took part in. 
pDHRING(e), Lhornhill. Mansname, dat. 
E, Ruthwell. 1 s. p. 


DARST#, DARS' dared. 


papyonm, Freilaubersheim. Gen. pl. Of the para clan or family. 

pmuvE, Bjérketorp. 3 8. p. DiED, fell. 

Der, under De. 

pik, Ingelstad. Dat. s. To-THEE. 

poutr, Zune. Nom. s. DAUGHTER. 

pom, Hranks Casket. Nom. s.m.poom, Court, Judgment. pomeisL may possibly be the artist's name. 


D@P-sTan, Bingley. Ac. s. m, pIP-STONE, Font. 


pryeyp, Franks Casket. 3 s. pr. DREETH, suffers; or, does, performs. 
gepDR@FED, Ruthwell. Pp. pRoveD, harrowed, grieved. 
DROMDH, see SUNEDROMDH. 


E, Ee, 


under A®iu. 
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Bewcastle; Ec, Brough: ox, Holmen: ux, Holmen. exe, and, — yce, Gilton Sword. 1 s. pr. 
I EKE, EIK, increase, add to. 

EAN, U. AN, 

EATEYONNE, Thornhill. \Vomansname (? EATEyA), dat. 

Eebleua, u. Abe. Z 
Ec, u. Eac and Ic, — Eeai, u. Au. 


EcsI, Brough. Placename, ? dat. s. m. See AcLIHcK. 


C 


ECG, ECH, EC, — 


GBERHT, Bracteate 70. Mansname, nom. — xcorripu. Beweastle. Mansname, 


gen. — ECHLEW, Gallehus. fansname, nom. — rcmu, Bracteate 5. Mansname, nom. — rowiwHA, Tune. 


Womansname, nom. 


EL...., Selsey. 
ELS, Nordendorf. Mansname, nom. 
Eltil, Elwo, u. Alu. — End, u, And. 


ENRUK, Mérbylanga. Mansname, HENRIK, HENRY, nom. 


EOM#, EOMAE, Faalstone. Dat. m. EME, uncle. 

Eomer, under A®iu, 

ERHA, Thames fitting. Dat. s. m. ARG, wave-rush, trough of the sea. 

ERILEA, Kragehul; Lindholm. Mansname, nom. 

Et, under At. 

r, Konghell. Probably for ruR or FoR®, ror, over. See Fora. 

pa, Bracteate 89; raaro, Flem- 
lése; ravi, Helnes; raumpo, Ruthwell: ree(de), Alnmouth; rucepu, Bracteates 49, 49 b; vvint, Bracteate 92; 


FEHI (no room for more), Bracteate 96; rerio, Einang: F:2 


FYD£I, Charnay; FUE, Osthofen. 3s. p. — Faru, Brough. 3 pl. p. — FAWED, FAYED, made, carved, stam t, 
f I ig) pi. F 


wrote, built up, raised. 
FELE, Bjorketorp. Ac. s. m. FELE, multitude, much, many. 
FASTS, see RUULFASTS. — FASTI, see INOFASTI. 


Fabi, u. Feihido. 


rapur, Vordingborg: ravr, Osby. Ac. s. FATHER. 


F£Ux, Bracteate 5 


Mansname, voc. 

FEARRAN, Ruthwell. Ady. FAR-FROM. 

Feo(de), under Feihido. 

reetab, Franks Casket. 3 pl. pr. FIGHT. 

FERGEN-BERIG, Franks Casket. Ac. s. m. Steadname in Northumbria. 
rH, Konghell. Probably = rur Hart, for the army. 

Fihedu, Fyidi, u. Feihido. 

FINO, Berga. Mansname, nom. 

Firth, under Frith. 

Fisc-rLopu, Franks Casket. Nom. s. m. FISH-FLOOD, sea, ocean. 
Fybzi, u. Feihido. 


FLODU, see FISC-FLODU. 


F@DDE, Hranks Casket. 3 s. p. FED, nourisht. 
For#, Irton, Lancaster; ror, Ruthwell; rir, Bingley. oR (dat.); FORE, before (ac.). See Fr. 


rosLau, Bracteate 14. Mansname, nom. 


FREWEREDHA, Méojebro. Mansname, dat. 

FRID, se€ ALCFRITH, ALCFRIDU, ECGFRIDU, TIDFIRD. 

FRUMAN, Bewcastle. Abl. s. n. def. In the FRuM, first. 
FUNDR, sce DIWBYyO-FUNDR. 


Fir, under Fore. 


rusm, Ruthwell. N. pl. m. russy, eager, hurrying, 

Fube, under Feihido. 

ruwu, Bracteate 26. Mansname. nom. 

e (=carpr), Eidsberg: Kxrvt, Vordingborg; Karvi, Ingelstad; Korve, Mérbylinga. 3 s. p. GARED, 


made, set up, built up, raised (the grave, grave-stone). — oOnGEREDX, Ruthwell. 3s. p. A-GARED, prepared. 
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ck, Kragehul; ema, Lindholm. 2 s.imperat. co! — caxein, Kragehul. Prep. GAtn, AGAIN, against. 


GERCALLU, Bracteate 19. Mansname, nom. 


eetGADRE, Ruthwell, At(-to)GETHER. 


curine, Stentofte. Nom. = Gaxr's-son; or =of the Geef family. 
Geegin, u. Ge. — Geheleibsen, u. Heeleibeen. 
GAL, Bracteate 7. Mansname, nom. 


GaLeu, Ruthwell. Ac. s. m. GALLOW(S), rood, cross. 


cxLiea, Northumbrian Casket. ? Gen. s. f. Of GAUL, in GALLTA. 


GAR, see EKER, IAULIGR, OPINKAR, WODGAR. 


Gesli, under Gisli. 


casric, Franks Casket. Nom. s. m. GAs-RicH, gambol-rich, playful, tossing. 


GA 


STIA, see S#LIGHSTIA. 
Gear, Beweastle. Abl. s. n. YEAR. 
Gebid, &e. u. 


3ERNR, Bridekirk, Nom. s. m. YERN, GIRN, willing, glad. 


geBlp. — On-gerede, u. G. 


cEssus, Bewcastle. Nom. JESUS. 
cau, Bjérketorp; ceuw, Stentofte. Adv. yo, YAY, YEA, truly, indeed. 


Giauyou, under Gib. 


ais, Bracteate 57. 2 s. imperat. ive, lend, send! — Gravyo 

Gibid, u. Bid. — Gibrobera, u. Brubr. — Gileu, u. Hleiwe. — 
and Licgan. 

GINH-RUNHA, Bjorketorp. Nom. pl. f.; GiNo-Ronoa, Stentofte.. Ac. pl. f. 
essence, power) RUNES, Mighty Letters. 

cinta, Méjebro. Womansname, nom. 

Ginizra, u. Niera. — Gino, u. Gine. 


GyOSLHeARD, Dover. Mansname, nom. 


ast, Franks Casket. Nom. s. m. Hostage. See DEGHSLI, DISL, DOM. 
Plane. Mansname, nom. 


GIUD: 


su, Franks Casket. Nom. pl. The sews. 

eta, Bracteate 21. Mansname, nom. — chyomu-ciauyou, Bracteate 7. 
GLESTEPONTOL, see Amulet Rings. 

cop, Ruthwell: Whithy. Nom. The Lord cop. — xup1, Helnes. Nom. s. 


Priest-and-Judge. — compu, Freilaubersheim. Gen. s. f. Priestess. See niLppictp. 


copaeas, Valsfjord. Mansname (gooppay), nom. 
Goibu, u. God. — Gonrat, u. Kuni. 
bico 


eREUT, Franks Casket. Ac. s. m, GRIT, gravel, sand, shingles, coast. 


Ruthwell. Pp. un. s. f. BE-yorEeN, besprinkled, bathed. 


acror, thred’s Ring. 3 s. p. A-GROOF, A-GRAVED, engraved, cut, made. 
crorn, Franks Casket. Pp. GRusen, crusht, dasht in pieces, killed. 
curaz, Buzeu. Gen. pl. Of the corus. 

Gb, see HILDDIGUP and Gop. 

Gudrd, under Kun. 

H, Konghell. Probably for HARI, dat. s. m., the H#R, HERE, army, fleet. 
Hee, under Hao. 


umBo, Stentofte. 3 pl. pr. They wave, shallZhave. 


,» see GLyOZU-GIAUYOU. 


Gileuge, u. Hleiwee 


ain- (= begin, origin, 


— gisiione-wil, Vi 


Womansname, dat. 


m. GUTHI, (hereditary) 


See H#RISO. 


H&DULAICHA, Strand. Dat. s. Mansname. To-HapULZICH. — Ha&bUWOLaFA, Stentofte, nom.; 
HEFUWOLEF£, Gommor, aypuwuLarA, Istaby, dat. — Mansname. 
Heere, u. Here. — Hag, u. Hieawan. 


HaHGHLM, Kragehul. Probably ac. Mansname. 


HAGUSTHLDIA, Valsfjord. Dat. s. m. To the HacusTaLp, chief, lord, captain. 


Heei-tine, under Hao. 


HEIDAR, masc. (HADOR), brightness, honor, fame. — H#IDAR-RUNO, Bjérketorp. Nom. s. (HADOR- 


RuNA), that honor’s friend. — uIpEAR-RUNGNO, Stentofte. Nom. pl. neut. (HADOR-REGEN), those honor’s lords. 
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7 ip ate : 7 
HaILEG, Buzeu. ? Nom. s. f.; atic, Brough. Nom. s. f.; neve... Bakewell. oxy, sacred; 
dedicated. — natu, Maeshowe, nom.; uicma, Orstad, dat. — Mansname (HELGI, HELGE). 
HE 


, Miojebro. Mansname, nom. 


Heite, Heitice, u. Haetec. — Heei-tine, u. Hao. — Heeleea, u. Hleiwee. — Heeiwido, u. Hoges. 


QeHELEIBEN, Tune. Dat. s. m. Loar-fellow, com-panion, mate, husband. — uiararp, Ruthawell. 
Ac. s. m. LORD. 
Heldea. Heldeo, Helheda, u. Heldwa. — Heelhi, u. Heeilees. 


HALSTUN, Osby. Mansname, nom. 


HAMA, Bracteate 5é 


Mansname, nom, 


HAO, — HE, Bracteate 57; un, Kragehul. 2 s imperat. wicH, lift up, raise, carry on, wage, 
cause, make, let. — ao, Einang. Mansname, nom. — ua-curne, Bracteate 25. Nom. s. m. def. 
The HIGH-CHOSEN. — HEO-sINNA, Bewcastle. Dat. s. f. The HIGH-SIN, or HIGH-SINFUL. — H HI-TIN AS, 
Tanum. Nom. s. m. HIGH-TINE, high token, grave-pillar — Havoc, Vanga. Mansname. nom. — See Ha@ces. 


Her, Heeere, Here, under Here. 


H#RINGH, Vi Moss; warine, Ska-iing. Mansname, nom, (But waHRINc#, if we divide HHRINGE 


GILEUG — Ha&RaNGU, Bracteate 78. Womansname, dat. 

waxriso, Hemlingdie. (? Mans)-name, nom. — wxRtwon#rs, Stentofte, nom.; KARIWULFS, R 
gen.; HYRIWULEr2&, Istaby, dat. — Mansname. — See wuLrweRe and 4. 

HETEC (=HaTE EC), Lindholm; name, Kragehul; 1 s pr. I ier, bid, command. HET, 
Bingley. 3 s. p. wore, ordered, let. — uaxrticm, Bracteate 5 Ac. pl. f. HETINGS, imprecations, threats, 


the war-ban. 
He 


HURI, Hoga. Mansname, nom. 


vuwoleefa, &c., under Heeduleiceea. — Heeuc, u. Hao. — Haufbutikii, u. Heafdum. 


HE, Bridekirk; Franks Casket; Ruthwell. Nom. s. m. HE. — HIS, Ruthwell: Yarm. Gen. Of 
him, ws. — nim, Ruthwell, Dat. To um. — Ruthwell. Ac. aM. — Him, Rauthwell. N. pl. m.; 
Hix, Franks Casket. Ac. pl. m. They; them. — Sce 1s. 

He, under Hao. 

HEAFDUM, Juthwell. Dat. pl. n. HEAD(Ss), temples, head. — naurputKt, Konghell. Nom. s. m. 


(As if HEADING), Headman, Leader, Commander, Chief, 


HEAFUN2 Ruthwell. Gen. s. m. HEAVEN'S. 


bineatp, Ruthwell. 1 s. p.; biszatpun, Ruthwell. 8 pl. p. BEHELD. 


HeARD, see GYOSLHeEARD, RIKARTH. 


HELDEHA, Bracteate 25; umiumpa, Bjirketorp: umipx0, Sigdal; uELaEDDUA, Stentofte. Gen. pl. m. 


Of HELTs, kemps, heroes. 
Hel 


HELIPR, Whitby. 8 s. pr. subj. May-nerp. 


g..., under Heileg. 


Heo-sinna, under Hao 
HERE, Stentofte; HER, ? Ska-dng; HER(H), Orstad; Thisted; wer, Franks Casket; amEre, 


Biérketo HERE, in this place. 


Here, u. Heriso. — Het, u. Hetec. — Hie, u. He. — Hidear, u. Heidar. 


HYERUWUL&FIA, Istaby. \Womansname, nom. 


Bracteate 68 ; 


HIEWAN, Bingley. Inf. To HEw, carve, cut; stamp, strike. — ma, Hoga; 4: 
HIUK, West Thorp; uo, Bracteate 62; uv, Bracteate 78; utue, Bracteate 61; ux. Freerslev. 3s. p. HEWED, 


made, inscribed. 


Hitppietp, Hartlepool. \Womansname, nom. — HiLpiprty, Hartlepool. Womansname, nom. 
Hiligeea, u. Heileg. — Him, Hine, u. He. — MHyriwulefe, u, Heriso. — His, u. He. — 
Hypuwuleefa, u. Heeduleiceea. — Hiuk, u. Hiewan. 


HHL&ADU-vIGH, Bracteates 49, 49b. Mansname, nom. 
Hlafard, under Heeleeibeen 
HELA, Stenstad; tau, West Tanem; teuwe, Skirkind. Nom. s. m. or n. — 


HLAIWA, 


LEEWE (or La&Iwat), Sigdal. Ac — LOW (LOWE, LOE, LAW), grave-mound, barrow, tumulus. The LEuGz 


of the Ska-iing stone is probably the same word; and we might possibly divide: HmRINGH giLEUGH Al, or 


HERINGH giteu gear. Fresh finds may help us, See Vol. 2, p. 890. 
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HLE 


ne, Vi Plane. Mansname, nom,, = HLESON, (LEESON, LE 
HLVDWwyG, Alnmouth. Mansname, nom. 

HNEBMES (or HN&BDHS), Bo. Mansname, gen. 

Hnag, under Niye. — Ho, u. Hiewan. 

anor, Ruthwell, 1 s. p.; Franks Casket, 3 s. p. A-HOVE, lifted up, raised. 


Ha@GES, Stentofte. Gen. s. m.; HoUH, Brough. Ac. s. m. HOW, grave-mound, tumulus. See 


SAL-HAUKUM. — HmzIwIDO, Strand. 3 pl. p. HOWED, set in the gravye-how, buried. — See HAO. 
HOLTINGHA, Gallehus. Dat. s. m. HoLT-1NeE, Wood-god (= FREA, FROE, FREY), 


HOM, see BUCIAEHOM. 


HORNE, Glallehus. Ac. pl. neut. These-Horns. (Perhaps ac. s. masc. This-HORN), — HURNBURZ, 
Kallerup. Mansname, gen. 

HoumA, Bracteate 24 (? and 55). Mansname, dat. 

Houh, u. Hoeges. — Hroetberhte, u. Hropor. 

HRONES, Franks Casket. Gen. s. m. Of the HRONE (whale). 

HRODOR. —- HROETBERHT®, ROETBERHT®, Falstone. Mansname, dat. — RHomL(T)R, Vatn, nom.; 
RUHALTS, Snoldelev, gen. Mansname, = HRODWALD, ROALD. — RHUULFR, Helnes, nom.; RoauLt, Hoga, dat 
Mansname, = HRODWULF, ROLF. — RuuLFasTs, Voldtofte, nom. Mansname, = HRODWULF-FASTS. 

uu, Fonnds. (#0), she. — Sealand. Probably the beginning of a Mansname. 


Hu, under Hiewan. — Hurnburee, u. Horne. — Hiiug, u. Hiewan. 

HuTHU, Bracteate 4. Mansname, nom. 

uw, Barse, Vordingborg. Probably H... (a name beginning with H) and wralt, wrote. 
HWETRED, Bewcastle. Mansname, nom. 


HWEDR&, Ruthwell. Ady. WHETHER-or-no, yet, lo! 


s 


HuILER, Thisted. 3 8. pr. WHILES, rests, reposes. 

I, under In. — Ja, u. Is. — Yia. uw. Inge. 

IAM, see LAICIAM. 

1auLIGR, Bracteate 92. Mansname, nom. 

laubini, under Ap. 

1c, Ruthwell; 1K, Gilton; ta, Fonnas; wc, Kragehul, Lindholm. The pronoun 1. — ik, Gilton; 


mic. Osthofen; Mc, Etelhem; mec, dEéthred’s Ring, Northumbrian Brooch; mea, Alnmouth; mn, Bridekirk 


max, Ruthowell, we. — uNnecet, Ruthawell. Acc. dual. us-two. — us, Bingley, dat. pl.; Whitby, ac. pl. us. — 
usa, Bjérketorp. Nom. pl. fem. our. 

Icon, Yeeea, Ykeza, u. Inge. — Yee, u. Eac. — Ichiay, Ikr, Ikkalacge, Teweesuna, u. Inge. 

1pp#N, Charnay. Mansname, dat. 

Yfeeta, Ift, u. art. — Ygoea, Thee, u. Inge. — Igilsuib, under ARgili. 

TeatNcon, Stenstad. Man's (? Woman's) name, gen, = IGING’S, 

IeLrucH (if we divide H#RINGH 1eLEUeH), Ska-ding. Nom. sing. def., the «LEG, bright, 
prudent, wise. 

Th, u. Ic. — Ihae, u. Inge. 

mzuRI, Hoga. Mansname, nom. 

nie, Lindholm. Nom. s m. defin. The m1, fierce, destructive to his foes. 

Ime, under Is 

ww, Franks Casket, Northumbrian Casket; 1, Bjirketorp, Bracteate 92, Brough, Holmen, Thames 


Fitting, Varnum. 1. 


iN, Freerslev. Adv. (IN, EN, AN), but. 


In, under Is. 


INGE, INGWE, (and wines, &c.). — uNew, Bracteate 67. Dat. s. m. def. The youne. — I0Kc, 


Brough. Ac. s. m, or n, YOUNG, renewed. — yxoa, Bracteate 84; cma, Bracteate 35; voma, Bracteates 
36, 39: yKoma. Bracteate 41; vows, Bracteate 41,6; via, Bracteate 37; Womansname, nom. — IKR 
(= 1nKuR), Freerslev. Womansname, gen. — INKI, Bracteate 83; 1cntay, Bracteate 38, nom.; tTHAx, Varnum, 
dat. Mansname. — See ®HLEUCHA, HRBINGH, MRBINGHS, ASPING, BEARTIGO, DARING(€), ELAUINGS, GAFING, 


GISLIONG, HAUFDUUKU, HITICA, HERING, HERINGH, HHUC, HLEUNG, IGINGON, HOLTINGHA, ? ISINGDAA, IUDINGAA, 


LAING Li HUWINGH, LAZUCHA, LEWULOUCHA, MWSYOUINGI, NEDUYENG, ? NIWANG, NODUINGOA, OSWIUNG, 


-~I 
~vT 


(0)pc(U), RANINGH, SHMANG, SNEIC, SUIDIKS, THLING, TISKCG, DIEDRODWENO, DREWINGAN, WHRINGHA. — INGOA, 
fem. See NODUINGOA, THLINGWU. — £HECER (= INGEKER), Varnum. Womansname, nom, — IKKALACGC, 
Brough. Mansname, nom. — ineost, Zune. Mansname, nom, — tcwasuNna, Reidstad. Mansname, dat. 
INGLSK, Fonnds. Nom, s. fem. ENGLISH, an Englishwoman. 
INO, Strand, n. Mansname. — INorAstt, Visby, nom. Mansname. 


top, Freilaubersheim. Nom. s. neut. A yours, child, son, daughter. 


10HN, Bracteate 62. Mansname, nom. 
Yoie, u. Is. 


Is. — Ima, Bracteate 67. Dat. s. masc. To the. — 1, Strand. Ac. s.m. Him. — yora, 


Charnay. Ac. f. The, this. — 1a, Tune, (HIA), they, nom. pl. — See ue. 
Is, under Wees. 
IsaH, St. Andrews. Mansname, nom. 
Ysetae, u. (Set)a. 


? isinepaa, Veile. Mansname, dat. 


Is], under Gisl. 


ur, West Thorp; iro, Bracteate 42. Mansname, nom. 


Ttojay lite lukes ue Inge. — (I)ugo, u. Owg. 

TULIENI, Bracteate 61. Mansname, nom. 

YUIR, Osby. OVER, in memory of. Prep. gov. ace. 

tupincA, Reidstad. Mansname, dat. 

Iwi, Cleobury. EYE, give eye to, show, point out; 8 s. pr. subj. 
Iwka, u. Atiu. — iWrokte, u. Worehto. 

K, under C. 

L, Nydam Arrow. A contraction, (beginning of a name). 

-LA, -L#, see MIRILZ, NIUWILA. 

Le, under Lewu. 


LmA, Varnum. Dat. or ac. s. Placename. 


L&-orB(z), Vi Plane. Ace, s. or gen. pl. Lua-staff, sithe-shaft. 
LACGC, see IKKALACGC, 


LED& (perhaps LamMa#), Zorvit. Mansname, nom. 


Leewe, under Hleiwee. 


see OLUFR, ONLAF, DRLAF. 
LAIC, see ASLAIKIR, HHDULAZICAHA. 


Laiciam, under Lices. 


LaING, Fonnas. Nom.=LA-ING, = 
LEME (perhaps LEDZ), Torvik. Mansname, nom. 
LANuM, Ruthwell. Dat. s. m. (LEAN), worn, death-weary. 
Laoku, under Leeuceea. 


LEmszuWINGE, Vi Moss Buckle. Mansname, nom. 


Lau, u.. Hleiwe. — Leeu, u. Lewn. 


L&ucEHA, Bracteate 18. Dat.; Laoku, Bracteate 54. Nom. Mansname. See ££ , LEWULOUCHA. 


Leuwe, under Hleiwe. 


LEW. — Bracteate 21. Mansname, nom. — L&woLoucma, Bracteate 19. Mansname, dat. 


— See EmPLAUA, ECHLEW, FOSLEU. 
aLegdun, under Lice 


caused, ordered. 


Leto, Holmen. 3 pl. p. U 
LEPRO (perhaps LUPRO), Dalby. ° Woman's (? Man’s) name, nom 
LEUBWINI, see LEUBWINI. 


Leuge, u. Lice. — Leuwe, u. Hleiwe. — Lew, u. Leewu. 


Lia, Tune. Mansname, nom 
, Crowle. Ac. s. n. LIK- 


Licas, Ruthwell. Gen. s. neut. Of a LICH, LIK, corpse. — LIC-B& 


BEACON, corpse-pillar, grave-stone. — LAICIAM, Brough. Ac. s.m. LicH-HOME, fleshy-cover, body, soul-robe. 


60* 


laid down. — LEUG 


HAND-LIST. 


tice, Beweastle. 3s. pr. subj. Let-him-in, sleep, rest. — aLEGDUN, Ruthwell. 3 pl.p.  A-LAID, 


Skd-iing. ? Ac. s.n. Ley, couch, bed, grave. See u. HLAIWD. But also see IGLEUG 
LIHCK, see ACLIHCK. 

Lintaaziwu, Bracteate 79. Womansname, dat. 

LIM-w@RignE, Rauthwell. Ac. s. m. LIMB-WEARY. 

LIN, see BIRLINIO. 

LonzworE, Nordendorf. Mansname, nom. 

Loucsea, under Leeucea. 

ten, Bracteate 80. Perhaps a contraction of LIpIN, p. part. nom. s. LITHEN, gone; deceast. 
tua, Nydam. Mansname, nom. 

Lufr, under Lef. 


LuL, Bracteate 70. Mansname, nom. 


Lupa, Bracteate 22. n. pl. m. LEDES, men, people. 
Lubro, under Lepro. 


M (?=MARKADE), Stgdal. 8 s. p. MARKT, carved, inscribed. — m (=mor), Bracteate 75. N.s. f. 


(or neut.). MoT, stamp, die, mint, coin, minthouse. 


Stentofte. 


ME, see HN&ZBM&S, and under Ik, Magan. 


[Magan]. — ma, Stentofte. Nom. s. m. MO, sat, mighty. — alMEyoTTic, u. AL..— MUCNU, 


Ac. s. f. A MUCKLE, MICKLE, multitude. 
mee, Franks Casket. Latin. N. pl. m. Maci, Wise Men. 
ma&cum, Strand. Dat. pl. With his maves, kinsfolk. 


M&LD, Bjdrketorp, Stentofte. 3 pl. pr. MELE, MELL, y, tell. 

manis, West Tanem. Mansname, gen. 

MER, see EOMER, — MARIA, see NIWANG-MARIA. 

mariu, Ingelstad. Womansname (MARIA, MARY), dat. 

Mc, Mec, Meh, u. Ic. — Men, u. Mon. 

merce, Gilton. Ady. merRiLy, — meRTHE, Bridekirk. Dat. s. f. MIRTH, beauty. 
MIA, see Alvomrs. — Mic, Mik, u. Ic. 

...(M)incH(0).., Bakewell. See text. 

myrcna, Bewcastle. Gen. pl. Of-the-merctans, of Mercia. 

MYREDAH, Alnmouth. Mansname, nom. 

wiRILa, Sigdal, nom. or voc.; MiRiLa, Htelhem, nom. — MIRILHA, Veeblungsnes, dat. Mansname. 
mip, Ruthwell. Prep. (MiTH), WITH. 

mopia, Ruthwell. Nom. s. m. moopy, bold. 


MODU, see MUD. 


MON, see CADMON. — MEN, Ruthwell. Ac. pl. MEN. 
Mrle, u. Mirile. — mu, see nomu. — Muenu, u. Magan, 
MUND, MUNDR, see ZSMUTS, KUDUMUT, DAGMUND, EMUNDR, SIHMYWNT. — MUNDIA, see CUNIMUDIU. 


munepaiyo, Northumbrian Casket. Placename, probably dat. s. Now MONTPELLIER 
mwsyouinet, Krogstad. Mansname, nom. 


mut, Lindholm. Prep. Against. 


Muts, u. Mund. — up, see SCANOMODU, PURMUD. 

N...., Selsey, rest of the word gone, 

napa, Bracteate 73. Mansname, nom. — Nn&puyaNe, Bracteate 24. Mansname, nom. 
... NU... (or ... #HU...), Kragehul. See text. 


unnec, Franks Casket. Prep. gov. dat. uN-NicH, far from. 
nevu, Northumbrian Casket. Mansname, nom. 


ni, Lindholm, Ruthwell. Ady. (NE), NAY, No, NOT. 


gintura, Dearham. NRE, save, bless, 3 s. pr. subj. 
NIT, NID, see UNITR. 
niu, Stentofte; nto, Buzew Dat. s. n. defin. The-new, fresh. — niuwiLm, Bracteate 80. 


Mansname, nom. 


NI Kragehul. Prob. inf. To (xzg@), bow, bend, fall. — uyac, Ruthwell. 1 s. p. I inclined. 
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NIWANG-MERIA, Thorsbjerg Sword. Womansname, nom. 

NOP, see BEAGNOP. — NopuiNcoa, Tune. Womansname, nom. 
nu, Bjérketorp, Bracteate 59. Adv. now. 

nora, Helnes. Of the yur clan or land. 

O, under A 


gan, On. 


oxe, Bjorketorp. 3 s. p.; ()uco, or perhaps (w)uco, Stentofte. 38 pl. p- (wooe), slew, 


hunted, routed. 
oc. Brough. Adv. (ac, oc), but, but indeed. 


Ok, u. Eac. — Od, u. Wod. — onv, see EDODU. 


oEKI, Brough. Mansname, nom. — CEA, Bracteate 96. Mansname, dat., To-xcm. 

or, Ruthwwell. Prep. or, out of, from. 

Oh, u. Agan. — onnuM, see BIRKOUNUM, and wu. WINL 

otpa, Upsala. Name, probably fem., nom. 

Olufr, Olwf, u. Onlaf, 

on, Bracteate 70; Franks Casket; Hackness: Ruthwell; Selsey: AA, Holmen; o, Brough; Snoldelev. 


Prep. gov. d. and ac. on, upon, in, at. See aGRor, aHOF, aLEGDUN, usm. 


ontar, Leeds, ac. s.; OLUFR, Maglekilde, n. s. Mansname. — onwrwotru, Bewcastle. Mans- 
name, nom. 

(On)gerede, u. Kerbi. — Ons, u. Ans 

ORB(Z), see L&®-ORB( 2). 

Os, u. Ans. — Ota, Oti, (O)be(u), Oble, Opua, u. Abe. 

owl, England. Mansname, nom. — ows-atur, Bracteates 51, 52. Mansname, nom. 

Owlpu, under Wulbu. 

PRESTR, Holmen. Nom. s. m. PRIEST. 

PRO, Yarm. Latin. For. 


R, R..., under Rune. 


RAD, see€ DRED, EADRED, EANRED, FREWEREDEA, HWAZTRED, DIEDRODWENC. 


Rew, u. Roae. 


RAHABUL, Sandwich. Mansname, nom. 

raiRA, Brough. ? Dat. s. m, (HRYRE), ruin, death. 

RAISA. — ...71, Varnum; Ratsti, Freerslev; Risti, O: by. 3 8. p. RAISED, placed. — A-Ra&RDE, 
Thornhill. 


RED, ARAISED, lifted up, set up (the stone). 

Reeisto, u. Rista. 

RANINGA, Miincheberg. Mansname, nom. 

recs, Brough. 3 s. pr. REACHES, brings again. 

Red, under Reed. 

REUMWALUS, Franks Casket. Nom. The Roman king Remus. 

Rhoeltr, Rhuulfr, u. Hropor. 

ices, Beweastle. Gen.s.n. RIKE, REEK, kingdom, — rucnz, Ruthwell. Ac.s.m. RICH, mighty, 
strong. See IRIKIS, GASRIC. — RIKARTH, Bridekirk. Nom. RICHARD, mansname. 


RIDE, see WODURIDE, 


ruau, Vi Plane. Womansname, gen. 
RINGS, see TILARINGS. 


— raisto, Maeshowe; 3 s. p. RISTED, carved, cut (runes). 


Risti, u. Raisa. 


Rusu, Sdélvesborg. Nom. s. n. (HRUSE), R: 


Riuti, u. Writan. — Rur, u. Rune. 


ROA, RosE, Sigdal; Ro. Bjérketorp; rmw, Orstad. Ac. s. f. ROO, rest, repose. 


SSE, RAISE. cairn, stone-heapt grave. 


Roaul, u. Hropor. — Rod, see Reed. 


RODI (or RODE), Ruthwell. Dat. s. f. ROOD, cross. 


Roetberhte, u. Hrobor. 
Romacxsrri, Franks Casket. Dat. s. f. (ROME-CASTBR, ROME-CHESTER), Rome-city, Rome. 


RomwaLus, Franks Casket. Nom. The Roman king RomuLus. 


HAND-LIST 


Ronoa, under Rune. 


RU: 


Freilaubersheim; nunxya, Istaby; RuNo, Einang: Rrunoa, Bracteate 25, Varnum; RB... 
Tune; x, Sigdal. Ac. pl. f. RUNES, runic letters. See £R-RNR, GINZ-RUNEA, GINO-RONOA. 

Rutt, Sélvesborg. Mansname, nom. 

Ruhalts, Ruulfasts, u. Hropor. 


RuMA, Stentofte. Ac. s. m. (ROME, REME), lustre, praise, glory. 


RUNGNO, see HIDEAR-RUNGNO. 
ruNOo, Bjérketorp. Nom. s.m. (RUNA, ROWNER), fellow-talker, comrade, friend. See H#IDAR-RUNO. 
su, Lindholm. Nom. s. m. — sma, Stentofte; sim, Gjevedal. Nom. pl. f. (sa), the, these, yon. 


smap, Bjérketorp. Mansname, nom. 


sac = sacerpotr, Yarm. Latin. Bishop. 


g(a), under Sigi. 


smLew, Bracteate 67; seivu, Bracteate 20. Nom. s. f. suet, joy, luck, success. 


SALHAUKUM, Snoldelev. Dat. pl. m. The sSaL-Hows, now SALLOW, in Snoldeley parish, Sealand, 
Denmark. See HGGES. 

sxLicustiA, Berga. Womansname, nom. 

Seelu, under Seeleew. 

? smmmnc, Seude. Mansname, nom. or ac. 


samsi, Jngelstad. Mansname, nom. 


s#RzELU, Orstad. Mansname, nom. 


smrp, Maeshowe. 3 pr. SORETH, wounds. — sorcum, Ruthavell. Dat. pl. f. SORROWS. — SARE, 


Ruthwell. Ady. sorg, sorely. 

Sete, Sati, under (Set)a. 

saute, Bingley; Dewsbury; Falstone; Thornhill; sav.., Alnmouth; sowHuLa, Bewcasile. Dat. s. f. 
souL, ond, spirit. 

spx, Bjérketorp. (mpm spx). Nom. s. m. defin, The spar, wise, counselor. 

sBERHDH, Thames fitting. 3 s. pr. SPEIRETH, asks, requests. 

scanomopu, Bracteate 74. Mansname, nom. 

skmR, Seeding. Mansname, nom. 

scipa, Skirkind. Mansname, gen. Of-skITH. 

Skwlfs, under 


Bracteate 6. Dat. s. m. def. To the sax-K 


, sword-bold. 
re, Thornhill; 


stle; 3 pl. p. To sgt, set up, raise, place. 


(ser), Lune, infin.; xsetan, Yarm; sate, Gommor; sati, Helnes 


— serron, Bewe 


stone; sevtE, Thorniall; serra, Falstone; 3 s. 


Sie, under Se. 


SIAMLUH, Ainnev Apparently mansname, nom. 
sikKTaLE, Holmen. Dat. s. f. Place-name. siepaL in Aggershus, Norway. 
sici, Gilton. Ac. s.m. SIGE, victory. — Osby. Mansname, acc. — Sme(A), Fréhaug. Mansname, 


or (dat.) for-siek, for-victory. — sieBecn, Bewcastle. Ac. s.n.  SIGE-BEACON, victory-pillar, funeral cross. 


See pecun. — siHmywnt. Bracteate ¢ Mansname, dat. — sicHyor, Northumbrian Casket. Dat. s. m. 


To the stcora, Lord, Captain. — SIKKTALE, Holmen. Dat.s.f. stgpat, in gershus, Norway. — SIUARD, 


Maglekilde. Mansname, nom. — SKWLFS (= SIKWULFS), Freerslev. Mansname, gen. 
sicxum, Yarm. Latin. Ac. s. n. This sien, pillar, grave-cross. 


sm, Bracteate 92. Dat. s. ? sem in N. Jutland, near Ribe. 


six, Helnes, Osby. Ac. s. m. (SIN), his. — sinar, Freerslev. Gen. s. f. (SINRE). his. 


SyO#I Krogstad. SWAIN, mansname, dat. 


(st)po(u), Lreilaubersheim. Perhaps to be redd (0)pc(v). which see. 


Siuarp, under Si 


SIUILFUR(N), Coquet Iland. Nom. s. Sm&veERN, of silver. 
Skwlfs, under Sigi. 


Ui 


Whitby. 3 s. pr. subj. May- he- (on-samnE), look on, watch over, bless! 


bismarapu. Ruthwell. 8 pl. p. (BE-SMEARED), mockt, insulted. 


lh 
il 
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HAND-LIST. 
| 
sMuHE, Kragehul. Ac. s. m, (SMOOGER), thro-flier, darter thro, penetrater. I | 
sveIc, Bracteate 96. Mansname, nom., = sNEINc, EING, SNOW-SON. [| 
sot, Thisted. Nom. s. f. (sot), sun, darling. fil 
Son(r), u. Sun, — So m, u. Se } | 
s@RI, Chessell Down. ? Dat. s. n. ? To the SERE, armor, weapons (of the foe). i) 
Sowhula, under. Saule. : 
STEDHA, Strand. Gen. pl. of-the-sTeaps, road-straps, harbors, coasts. i 
STAIN, STONE, masc. — stain, Freerslev; stmin, Kallerup, Snoldelev. Nom. s.; stain, Helnes; i 
vz, Tune; stx(N)m, Gommer. Ac. s. — STAINAR, Refsal. Nom. pl. — (stan), Truro. Absolute, | 
as mansname. — STUN, Osby. Mansname, acc. See D@P-STAN, HALSTUN | 


STELDIA, see HAGUSTHLDIA. 


Stan, Steene, u. Stain i 


bistemip, Ruthwell.  P. p- (BE-STEAMED), bedabbled. 


gistigA, Ruthwell. Inf. To (srexa), step, mount. 


styopa, Holmen. Inf.; — sryopre, Holmen. 3 s. p: To (STEEP), yote, cast, found. i | 


istoppuN, Ruthwell. 3 pl. p. stoop. ni 


sTRELUM, Ruthawell. Dat. pl. m. With srretes, missiles, darts. i 
Stun, under Stain. ! 
suL, Ingelstad. Ac. s. m. (or plevat) eesti, ground-frame, timber-frame. In 


SUN, ST 


vAR, Snoldelev. Gen.s. — sun, Sparlisa. De SON. See BRUDURSUNU, ICWSUNA, DORRSON(R). 


SUNEDROMDH, Bracteate 64. Mansname, nom. 


swi(K), Franks Casket. Ac. s. n. (SWIKE), treachery. 


SWID, SWIDA. See BERHTSUIDE, KUNESWIDA, IGILSUID, — SUIDKS, Kallerup. Mansname, gen. (swi- 


INGS), = SWITHE-SON, 
giswom, Franks Casket. 3 s. p. SWAM. ih 
Tax, Bracteate 94. Mansname, nom. 


Tavis, Thisted. Mansname, gen. | 


Teen, under Tine. i} 

TAL, see SIKKTALE. | 

TALLWE, Bracteate 9. Mansname, nom. — txLine, Vi Plane. Mansname, nom. = TELL’s-son, — 
TELINGWU, Gettorf, Womansname, dat. = TeLL’s-daughter. See mm. 


TAN. — TE 


‘AES, TENES, Bracteate 75. Mansname, gen. — TanuLuU, Bracteate 71. Mansname, nom, 


TaWIDO, Gallehus. 8 s. p. (TAWED), shaped, made. 


TaHWwoN, Bracteate 27. Mansname, nom. 


TE, Bracteates 59. 3 s. pr. subj. May he (T8£), give, grant, show, bless, guard. 


Tenaes, Tenes, under Tan. 
ti, Ruthwell; 


... ti, under Raisa. 


0, Thames fitting; 10, Bracteate 8; Bridekirk. Prep. to. 


Tidfirp, u. Tibas. 


tL, Bracteate 46. Mansname, nom. — TIL#RINGS, Kovel. Mansname, nom. — tin, Bracteate 8. 
Dat. s. m. defin. To the (7m), good, excellent. See srrm. — See TaLLwe. H | 


timp, Brough. P. p- n. s. f. TEEMED, brought forth, begotten, born. 


m. TINE, 


TINE. — THEN, Hoga. Ac. rave-pillar, funeral stone. See Ha#I-TINz. iM | 


Tyo, under Ti and Dewe. — Tisecg, u. Tu. 


ritus, Franks Casket. Nom. The Roman Emperor. 
tipas, Vi Plane. Mansname, nom. — tTiprirp, Monk Wearmouth. Mansname, nom. i | 
Tyw, under Tu. 


tiwitz, Bracteate 32. Mansname, dat. 


tour, Holmen. Mansname, nom. 


trusv, Vordingborg. Mansname, nom. 


TRUKNADU, Hlelnes. 3 pl. p. DROWNED, were drowned. Hi 


(tru)MBEREHCT, Yarm. Mansname, dat. 


tu, Glostrup; tyw, Jyderup. Apparently the God of Tun'sday. — tsace, Bracteate 78. 


Mansname, nom. 


HAND-LIST. 


TUHZ, see DAITUH 


tuMA, Stentofte. Dat. s. n. (TUME, TOME, TOOM), open space or time, chamber, free time, 
leisure, rest. 
tunBA, Balkemark. Mansname, nom. 


tyro, Bracteate 65. Mansname, nom. 


tuws, Bracteate 22. Nom. s. ?f. A (roa), row, line, here a series of letters, an alphabet. 
twED, Bracteate 32. Mansname, nom. 

twacEeNn, Franks Casket. Nom. pl. m. TWAIN, two. 

D (? a name beginning with DP), Sigdal. 

pa, Ruthwell. Ady. THO, THEN, then-when, when. 

Dea, u. Dew. — Dees, u. De. 

DAICT, see UPAICT. 

pais, Bratsberg. Womansname, nom. 


Dam, u. De. — pmn, see ACEDEN. — Dansi, Der, u. De. — Deer, u. De. 


pasco (or busco), Bracteate 3. Mansname, nom. 
Deet, Deeteea, under De. 
Gen. s. n. Of THIS. — DAM, 


pE. — bis, Coguet land. Nom. s. m. THIS, — pmeEs,: Beweastl 


Bracteate 9. Dat. s. m. To tan. — parr, Dewsbury; ver, Bridekirk, Valstone; par, Thornhill; dat. s. f. 


A, Holmen. 


For THE. — pansi, Osby; pa, THE, Falstone; DONA, Hoga. Ac. s.m. — vixu, Vordingborg; vis 


Ac. s. f. THE, THIS: — ny 
Stentofte. ( 


pER, Ruthwell. Ady. THERE. 


, Ruthwell; vmrma, Sigdal; vis, Bewcastle. Ac. s. n. THAT, THIS, — DERA, 


ren. pl. THEIR. — pbytya, Jstaby; vist, Freerslev. Ac. pl f. (THEY, THO), THESE. — bar, Franks 


. pps(? 1), Barse. Probably THIS or THESE, ac. -s. or pl. of DE. 
pews. — ve, Vi Plane. Nom. s. m. A THEOW, thrall, slave, servant. — vew#a, Valsfjord. 


Mansname, dat. See IsiNc-pa#A, OWLDU-pEWHA. As fem. see ULTyO. 


Dieu, Dyiya, Pisi, Dissa, under Pe. 

DIEPRODWENC, Torvik. N. s. mansname, equal to DEODRADING Or DEODRADSON. 
piwBy0-FuNDR, Frederiksberg. Nom. s. m. THIEF-FIND, finding out the thief. 
Doni, u. De. — Pore, Porrson(r), u. Pur. 

porng, Maeshowe. Nom. s. m. THORN; (or javelin, dart). 

Porr-son(r), Port, under Pur. 


DRE N, Tanum. Mansname, gen. 


Drlef, u. Dur. 


veut, Vordingborg; Dp...» Alnmouth. Ac. s. f. THRUCH, THROH, stone-kist, stone-coffin, Ave. 


pUL(R), a (THYLE), Speaker, Chanter, Priest. — puLaR, Snoldelev. Gen. si 
pur. — norm, Thisted. Womansname, nom, — pRL&F, Gommor. Mansname, nom. — DURMUD, 
Sebé. Mansname, nom. — porrson(r), Holmen. Mansname, nom. — port, Holmen. Mansname, nom. 


Uk, under Eak, Hiewan 


uxist, Upsala. Ac. s. f. AXE. 


Ue 


arlisa. Ac. 


vels, Kragehul. Gen. s. UGG’s (= WODEN’s, ODIN’s). See #S-UGIS. — UGU, 
Mansname. — vem, Kragehul. Ac. s. m. defin. The (ove), fierce. 

ULTYyO, Fonnas. W omansname, gen. 

....UMm, Kragehul. See text. 

unnso, Reidstad. Mansname, nom. — unso#u, West Thorp. Womansname, dat. 


unpA, Bracteate 


As this piece is broken, we do not know whether more letters belonged 
to this word. 
Ung, Unga, u. Inge. — Ungcet, u. Ik. 


unitR, Freerslev. Mansname, nom. 


unna(N). To (UN), give, grant. — NN, Bracteates 24, 25. 3 s. pr. 


Un-Neg, under Neg. 
unu, Mérbylinga. Womansname, gen. wNa’s (daughter). 


wriuRIpon, Amulet Rings. See text. 
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Wis, Wim, i We, = 


Ur (or UTI), Bjorketorp: ute, Sigdal. ovr, out in. 


Smee, u. Sme. 


up, Charnay. Mansname, nom. — vupar, Bjorketorp. Mansname, nom. 


f 


upaicr, Sealand. Nom. s. f. Unluck, disfavor, a bad throw. 


Uber, under Up. — wa, see #zva, 


wae, Bracteate 29. Mansname, nom. 

WALD. See ALUWALDO, KUNUELTS, OLWFWOLDU, RHOEL(T)R. 

WALDE, Ruthwell. 3 s. p. WOULD. 

UELYZ, Bracteate 57. Ac. s. m. WEAL, success, victory. See #AWELZ. 
Ueelts, Waludo, under Wald. 


UANZBEREH, Varnum. Mansname, ace. 


Weeryit, Werite, under Writan. 


warp, Franks Casket. 3 s. p- WARTH, WorTH, became, was. — WARD, see SIUARD. 
waruA, Tomstad. Mansname, dat. See arver. — wmrincma, Lorvik. Mansname, dat. 
was. — 18, Coquet Iland. 3 s. pr. 1s. — was, Ruthwell; was, Fonnds. 1 and 3 s. p. WAS. — 


was, Zanum. imperat. Be-thou! Stand-thou! 
? WATT? (?waTta m7), Seude. Mansname, nom. 
Wele, u. Uselye. 


UENA, Ingelstad. Dat. s. f. (wene), fair, 


WENC, see INGE. — Uer, u. Werua. See Aluer. 

wi, Buzeu. Dat. s. n. (wis), temple, fane. 

tyzyLun, Bracteate 24. Mansname, nom. — UIK, see AUIK. 

Ule#, see HLVDWYG, HHLAADUIGH. — vlv, Bracteate 57. Ac.s.n. (wice), battle, war. — wiyu- 
Bici(@), Kragehul. Dat. s. m. In his wic-Brne, war-bed, camp. 

WILI, see @ISLiIoncwiLi. — Win, u. Wini. — Wings, u. Inge. 


wINI, friend. See 4 


WIN, ALWIN, ALEUBWINI, BERCHTVINI, EDELWINI, IAUDINI. WINIWONZWYO, 
Nordendorf. \Womansname, dat. 


WINI, pleasant mead. See BIRKOINUM. 


wus(a), Valléby. Mansname, nom. — vis, Bracteate 57. Nom. s. (wis), leader, captain. — 


), lead out, show, draw, brandish. 


wis, Gulton. 2 s. imperat. (WE 
WITH, see TIWITA. ; 
witzl, Zune. Dat. s. m. defin. The (wirry), wise, mighty, illustrious. 
Uiu, Wiyu, u. Uige 


WIWILN, Veeblungsnes. Mansname. nom, 


— WIW#A, see ECWIWAA. 


wop. — wopoan, Nordendorf; op, Bracteate 59. Mansname, nom., and name of the God of 


WEI day; WODEN. ODIN. — opiINKAR, Kidsberg; worcar, Bewcastle. Mansname, nom. — wopuripe, Tune. 
Mansname, dat. 

woLk, Brough, 3 s. p. WALKT, went, 

Wolbu, u. Wald. — vomra, see AIVOMIA. — WONEWy0, see WINIWONEZWyo. 


WEEPING, tears. 


wor, Brough. Nom. s. m. WHOOP, cr} 


woreuto, Zune; worn(t)e, Northumbrian Brooch; vrorto, Bracteate 65; iwroxtr, Bric 
wortx, Etelhem; wo....., Alnmouth. 3 s. p. WROUGHT, WORKT, made, carved. 

WORE, see LONH WORE. — WGRIG, see LIMWCRIGNE. 

WRITAN. — RIUTI. Stentofte; wxRyIt, Istaby; warita, Varnum; wraer, Freilaubersheim; WREITA, 
Reidstad; urir, Northumbrian Casket; wr (= wrattt), Sélvesborg. 3s. p. WROTE, cut, inscribed (the runes), 

iWrokte, Wrte, Vraito, u. Worehto. — Wti, u. Writan. — (W)ugo, u. Ozxg, 

WULF, nom.s.m. See XGGIULS, HNIWULU, ZNWLL, CADVLFES, HERIWOLAFA, HARIWULFS, HEDUWOLEFA, 
HYDUWULEHFA, ROAUL, SKWLFS, THNULU. — WULFIA, nom. s. f. See HYERUWULMFIA. — wiLir, Franks Casket. 


Nom. 


f. (wy), she-wolf. — wuLrHere, Bewcastle. Mansname, nom. 


WULDU. — owLpuU-pEwHA, Thorshjerg Sword. Mansname, dat. 
giwonpaD, Ruthwell. ‘ P. p. WOUNDED. 


¥, seco Ty 
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BETTERINGS. 


Vol. 3, p. 216. atnmoutH. — Novy. 27, 1883. I have this moment received, as a gift from 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, a copy of his two lately printed magnificent Quarto volumes, 
describing his famous Museum at Alnwick Castle. The ‘Chiefly British” tome, (Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 
1880, p. 69) contains engravings of both sides of this broken Cross-fragment. 

Vol. 3, p. 231, Bracteates 49, 49 b, I have spoken of the Rebus. — At p. 407, 411, smd, of 
Phonetic marks. — The Swedish Runologist Adjunkt Karl Torin, of Skara in West Gotland, has just 
communicated to me, with permission to use it here, the discovery of a new rune-stone. It was found 
early this year in the church-wall of Tang Church, West Gotland, is about 7 feet high, thick and 
heavy. Quite perfect. Bears 2 lines of runes. The first, on the left of the front, reads from below 
upwards. The other, on the right, goes from above downwards. Adjunkt Torin will publish an engraving 


in the 8rd part of his “Runic Stones of West Gotland”, to appear in Part 4 of ‘Westergdtlands 
I PE 


Fornminnesférenings Tidskrift”. 


The first line reads: 


MNEEN PBL = RIMBI : 


A little higher up begins the second line, thus: 


OU : PNbNR: wit: PINK: PNbEt © BIVY : 

Now all this is plain enough. A child can read it. Large staves, sound wind and limb, and 
divided into words by stops. What more can we desire? But we are hampered by two things. The 
name of the dead father is not’ given, while instead thereof we have two strange figures. 

I believe that Bracteates 49 and 49 b and the Sebd Sword will guide us, like as this inscription 
will be a proof that the readings there hazarded are correct. In this way we creep on, in spite of the 
paucity of our materials. 1 take the first figure to be sTIN=a svoNE (a Common mansname), and the 
next to be THUR’S HAMMER-MAKK, the well-known symbol of that God, and therefore standing for and 
sounded as pur, like as the other famous Thunor-mark, the ‘F of the Sebé blade clearly is cut for and 
redd as the word puR. 


So holpen, let us now translate: 


STULNUFDI RISBI STIN PONSI IFTIR STINPUR, FUPUR, MIUK KUDAN DIKN. 
STULNUFpI RAISED STONE THIS AFTER STINTHUR, his-rATHER, a-MucH (mickle, very) GOOD THANE 
(soldier, captain). 
stuLNurpt I have not seen before, while stmypur is a Northern name, as well as in the longer 
form stinpuRI. The end-words, MIUK KUDAN DIKN, are common enough, especially in West Gotland. The 
dialectic rupuR for FADUR, is ore of the many variants in the local talks on the stones, and occurs 
several times elsewhere. Mind the first s, differing in type from all the others on the block. 


If I am right in all this, we have here another proof of what FRESH FINDS may bring us! 


In -a later letter Adjunkt Torin remarks: ‘The inscription is cut on the smooth edge of the 
block. The front or broad side is so rough, that the carver probably thought it unsuitable for his 
purpose”. This explanation is sufficient. It is certain that the stone is perfect. Nothing wants. 

Vol. 
He says (Nov. 22, 1888): “The block secured by Canon Greenwell is from the Tower of the Church 


p. 462. — Mr. Blair kindly informs me that I have misunderstood his information. 


of St. Oswald’s in Durham, and was removed thence to the Durham Chapter Library by Mr. Greenwell’s 
orders. It formed one of the building stones of the Tower, about half way up and is well known, as 
one of its sides has always been in sight and much weathered in consequence. The base stones, on one 
of which isa cross almost similar in form to a cross on a grave cover from Escomb, are from Chester 
le Street.” 

Vol. 8, p. 466. — Docent Sven Séderberg writes me that the ring in question is an arm-ring, 


not a neck-ring. 


THE GOTHIC MARCH. 
TORCELLO, VENEZIA, ITALY. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 300—400. 


Photoaylographt by J. F. ROSENSTAND, 


From Drawings kindly furnisht by the Danish Artist 3. 7. HANS 


each side “/,rd, the runes apart full size. 


& { P XK) GR 
5 S i ox K i 
602 8 Q SK ae if Mee 
BAB Re Ge x 
4 8 SS Ho 8 
1 a YG Bg 
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Every reader will understand the shout with which I greeted the following (here Englisht): 
“Venezia, Oct. 21, 1883. 
“With great joy I send you a new runic inscription. It is long, long ago since you got an 
Old-Northern piece from me, but I have been wandering about in un-runish lands. 1 only hope this 
will reach you before your Vol. 3 is out. 
“I found it a couple of days ago in the small Museum at Torcello, a hamlet on an iland in 


the lagunes, about 2 hours’ row from Venezia. Going thro the collection there, I saw a Bronze Spear- 
The Custode said it bore “Etruscan Writing”. so I let him take it out 


head of an uncommon shape. 
The Holy Marks and* the Letters themselves showed me at once that 


of the case for my inspection. 
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it was not Etruscan but Runic, with the genuine O, N. staves, the whole evidently from the “Folk- 
wandering” age. Its being of bronze is uncommon, and points to holy or a chieftain’s use. 

“Happily the Danish Architectural Designer J. T. Hansen was with me, from whose hand the 


enclosed drawings are forwarded to you. It is 41,5 cm. long and 10,8 broad. The socket is ornamented 


with incised lines. On the fields, between delicately cut lines, the symbols and letters are puncht in, 
and show rings and broad stars deeply and boldly stampt. The whole is well kept, so that there is 
no doubt about anything. 

“On returning home, I at once went to the Cavaliere and Consul Micolo Battaglini, the real 
founder of the Torcello forn-hall and who acts as its Keeper. He told me he had found the object in 


February this year, quite accidentally, in the house of a farmer at Torcello. A wooden haft having 


been fitted to it, it was in daily use as a Pok So had it been, as long as the family could remember. 


Probably it had been dug from the earth early in this century. I judge from the patina it had lain in 


boggy ground. The peasants in the village are continually going over to the main seeking work, and 


we cannot say whether it came from the lagune-ile or from the opposite coast. J need not add, how 


like this spear-head is to the pieces from Kovel and Miinchebe I only hope it may come in time! 


INGVALD UNDS 


Luckily it did come in time. Till my very last page is printed, everything comes in time. 


All see that this Runic Darling is a wanperer, but I call its real home THR GoTHIC MARCH 
How it came to the desert swampy ilands afterwards peopled and called Venetia, we shall never ken. 
We will not discuss the clans and hordes yclept Goths, Maso-Goths, Ostro-Goths, Visi-Goths, Gepide, 
Walamirs, Herules, Lombards, Vandals, and bearing scores of other names, as they roamed along playing 
their part in the world’s stony. One thing we know; Venice never was a “Gothic” settlement or the 
site of a “Gothic” battle. The Gothic strenes begin their warlike career in Italy by the 4th yearhundred, 
become mighty there in the 5th and later. But bodies of free-lances and adventurers went west far 
earlier, some to catch what they could, some in the Imperial service. Whether the man to whom this 
weapon belonged had strolled-in from Scandinavia or “Scythia” or Dacia or Lombardy or elsewhere, or 
whether it was taken as war-booty or was stolen or bought, lost or hidden, it must have been in very 
old days. ‘This is proved by the material, the symbols, the whole make. The realm of Theodoric was 
close by, but is I think a century too late. At all events he was never in Venetia. 


The spear-head is clearly of the same excellent school as the precious laves from Kovel and 


Miinchebere (see this band p. 266 and band 2 p. 880), and is so like the Miincheberg piece that it 
( I I I 


might have been smithied in the same shop from the same pattern, only it is much richer and larger 


(161/, inches long). It also agrees with the latter in having a tiny circle as a beginning-mark. The 


peculiar and beautiful working of the characters has never, I think, been remarkt before. 


Let us now look at the wend-runes. Turning them round, we are struck by the 1st letter, 


a one-armed T (1) with a bent top and a straight down-arm (")); it is the old short-typed Tt I have 


seen. — Then we have + (for +), ©, a common yariant for this sound in the later runes, but as far as 
I remember not found before on so antique an object. — Next. comes + for + (N), as so often, particu- 
larly in O. N. runes. — No. 4 is a variant of the well-known character for Inc. — Last is the usual 


O. N. & (#), but here with straight arms, the one shorter than the other, thus F. 
Should my transliteration be correct, the risting therefore gives 


TENINGA 


the patronymic of the owner or troop-commander. This is the rare TENING, = DENING or DANE-ING, 


s son. We have before, on Bracteate 75, the simplex, the mansname TENAES, TENES, in 


=DAN’S or DA 
the genitive singular. 


Now what could this exceptionally large and costly weapon have been intended for? My learned 


brother Dr. Undset suggests ‘tholy or a chieftain’s use”, and it may well so be. But possibly we may 
look upon it as a kind of war-mark, her-token or stanc ard, carried by or before the hundred-man or 
other officer who led his cohort to battle. 

In any case this is a most costly relic, and is a glaring proof both how such things may 


vander, and how wonderfully they may turn up when least expected. We have to thank the skill and 


care of the Norse old-lorist Dr. Undset, and the faithful pencil of the Danish artist Hr. J.T. Hansen, 


for this new gift to science. May their shadows never grow less! 


LAST FINDS. AST 


-ARLOSA, WEST-GOTLAND, SWEDEN. 


? DATE ABOUT A. D. 700—800. 


rr Dr 44 Dp Z Y . “ . 
From Drawing and Paper Squeezes kindly forwarded by Adjunkt Kart Torin, Skara, Sweden. 


Here given 7 th. 


The base of this granite boulder is largely broken away. What is left is about 5 feet 


4 inches high by nearly 2 feet greatest breadth. It lies on its side in the outer wall of Sparlésa 


ad (Hundred). Whether the unseen parts bear runes or carvings, we do not know. 


Church, Wiste Har 
If possible, it should be taken out and examined. I saw it in August 1873, in company with my friend 


Adjunkt Torin, who has already publisht 2 parts of his ‘“‘Runic Monuments of West-Gotland”, and is 
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engaged on the 3rd. But my time was very short, the weather most unfavorable, the block not cleaned, 


I could not understand it, and I had no idea that it would appear here. ‘This only became possible a 


couple of days ago (Noy. 3, 1888), when Adjunkt Torin obligingly sent me his drawing, followed by 
magnificent paper casts, taken after he had carefully cleaned the surface from lime and hard moss. 
Things now became plain which had not been so before, and I think I have been able to master the 


runes. In that case it is an overgang monolith, bearing 8 times the O. N. letter for G (X). It has 


also the old * for and traces of great antiquity in the local dialect, sairly the nominative-mark -s 
in ZGGIULS (= £GGIWULFS) and -U and -@ as a dative-sing.-ending in veu and suNa@. 

The stone has been split at an early period, but has taken no harm to speak of. A narrow 
unwritten border on the right has been utilized a couple of centuries later, so that a fresh death-minne 
has been carved there, in the common later staves. Lowest of all is a barbarous head and half-bust 
of THU(NO)R, the mighty Thunderer and Grave-warder, shielding the forthfaren from all evil Trolls. Part 
of this is torn away, but straight above this rudely cut helt of Walhall we see a striking decoration, 
a line of Holy THur-HamMers. Thus we have here what is equal to the wordfall found on several 
heathen stones in Scandinavia — puR UIEI, may-ruuUR wi (bless = these runes and this tomb)! 

The pillar before us is mentioned only by Liljegren in his Run-Urkunder (Stockholm 1833), 
No. 1379, where he gives nothing but the /ater risting, and this faultily. In his Run-lira, however 
(Stockholm 1832), plate I, No. 24, he engraves both epitaphs, omitting the figure and Hammers, and with 
so many mistakes that the whole is worthless. It follows, that this noble monument is in fact now 
made public here for the first time, thanks to the pains and enthusiasm of the Swedish rune-smith 
Karl Torin. 


What surprises us is, the enormous size of the letters, far exceeding what has ever been 


seen elsewhere. The longest are nez 


rly 2 feet high! Even the tiny ones, those cut small as an elegant 
contrast, are from 3 to 4 inches. There are no dividing points, the lines are not quite straight being 
so tall, and the last figure is an end-mark here seen for the first time. Let us now take the words 
as they stand: 

HacULs, the 2 @’s Old-Northern. This is a mansname in the nominative, first found here in 
runes, the last link, -uLs, reminding us of the M. Gothic wurs, the Fr slurred as so often. Besides 
the 6 examples of this slur given in my Vol. 1, p. 38, I add: A, East-Gotland, PURLL, ac.; Ashby, Sdder- 
maniand, stuoL, ac.; Brunnby, Upland, porotr, nom.; Nis, W. Gotland, porut, nom. The name is good 


= sword- 


Scando-Gothic, 0. Engl. rcewur, ncutr, &c.; Ohg. aciutr, natorr, &e, The meaning is doubtles 
EDGE-WOLF, = SWORD-WOLF. 

K&F, 3 s. p. Gave, raised the stone and grave-mound. This formula with Give is rare. 

ueu, mansname, dat. sing. If not dialectic for HUGU, the runic UHI, UK, UKI, UKR, reminding 
us of yeéer, one of Oden’s names, = the-terrible. 


REIRIKIS, mansname, gen. ‘The common ERIK. 


SUNG, dat. Compare the M. Goth. dat. ‘ 


AU. 


KN 


PELIKI, in apposition to ucu and sun@. ‘The difficulty is with the first link in this com- 
pound, for it is written short, and may be variously expanded. We may think of Kin, xu, kindred; 


KINI, CYNE, high-born, royal; KYNE, KE. 


EN, bold, and so on. Perhaps the simplest and safest is KUN, KIN, 


Kup, KuND, &c., Gun, war, battle. — rmuiiKi, dat.s. is FELLOW, comrade. as so often on runic stones. — 
KIN-F£LUKI would then answer to the O. Engl. eup-wine, war-friend. — The u has here maybe the 
power of £, as frequently. — Compare the AT IARUTA, MAH AUK FELHA SIN, a7 (in minne of) LARUND, MAUG 


(kinsman) EKE FELLOW (comrade) sin (his) of the Brita stone. Sédermanland, under san in the Marker. 
— Thus we get the plain and simple and “grammatical” 


AGGIULS KEZF UGU, IRIKIS SUN@, KN- 


ABLIIKI. 


AGGIULS (= sword-EDGE-WOLF, = SWORD-WOLF) GAVE-this-minne to- UG, #IRIK’S-: 


his-GUN-FELLOW (war-mate, brother-in-arms). 


The later carving is easy enough, tho part of the last letter is worn away: 


KISLI KARDI IFTIR KUNAR, BRUD(R). 


KISLI GARED (wrote this) arTER KUNAR, his-BROTHER. 


A-type Y, A, 151, 246—7 
om dlrs 1, BGil, APR, 


4, A MIK, aH, on, &c., the formula, 278, 390, 391, 411, 


+ prefix, 278. 
A stone, 488. 


-s, -&, -B, inf, in, 888, 389, 392 
falls away, 389, 392, 


» » » interchange of, 389, 390. 
» 3 8S. pres, subj. 424, 


Abercromby. J. 426. 


ABIL, Wom, name, 1 


ABKA, ? = aRBINGA, 281, 
Abrahamson, W. H. F, 409, 
Abrahamstorp stone, 279, 
Absalon’s (Archb.) Chalice, 149. 
Aby stone, 41, 279, 340. 

ac, oc, but, 174. 

Acland-Hood, Sir A. 6. 


ADALINDA, ADALROT, female names, 3 


Adam and Eve in Crowle, 1 
94, 


Adjectives and Participles in O. N. 
Adolf Fredrik, king, 320. 

Adverbs in O. N. 398, 401, 
ZBawin, king, 182. 

Aétius, 238. 


AGARDES, name, 384, 


Agedal Bracteate, 261. 
Ag 6. 


8 


rstad stone, 


Agerup Barbarie Gem, 251. 


Aggeby stone, 282. 
mansname, nom. 488. 
king, 202. 

201—3, 440, 1. 


&ecr 


li, 


AH, see A. 


8. pr. subj. ending, 55, 278. 
Aye-not, 173, 177; s 
Aikiboi stone, 63. 


AIRIK, ZIRIK, mansname, 311, 488. 


Aix-la-Chapelle Barbaric Gem, 254. 
2 


Aker stone, 6 
\kerby stone, 41. 

Akerman, J. Y. 163, 167, 8. 
Akirkeby Font, 208, 

Al Church, 335, 445. 
Alander, rector, 22. 

Alban, St. 1 
Alborg stone, 290. 
Alcfrith of Deira, 432, 3. 
Alcuin of England, 436. 


ALDATES, name, 384. 


Aldborough Roundel, 166, 


249, 388—391. 


See Fall 


398, 


400. 


PARKER, 


Aldhelm, St. 14. 
Aldred, the Glossator, 92. 
Alea, 140. 


Alexander Saga, 382, 386. 
3 


Alfred, king, 237, 380—2. 
Alfred’s Orosius, 410, 412. 
“Hlfric, archbishop, 880. 
Alfvelésa stone, 279. 
Zilfwini, 379. 
ALL-WALD, almighty, 181. 
Allen, J.R. 200. 
Allmungs Bracteate, 256. 
Alnmouth stone, 41, 5 9 
Alnwick Castle Museum, 484. 
Alphabets, 229. 
i runic, 9—15, 97, 148, 442. 
* metallic, &c, 229, 
Alphabet Bells, 229, 


Bowls, 443. 


oh Fonts, 
Gambling-board, 229. 
* Horns, 229. 
(pocket-), 4 
Shrine-chest, 442. 
Tiles, 
Urns, 
Alsike stone, 279. 
Alsted stone, 41. 


Alstorp stone, . 
Altars, 170, 427, 42 


Altenkirchen stone, 


attra, of-all, ¢ 
AM, aM, 894. 
Amber Die, 140, 267, 269. 
Amianthus, 221. 
Amiens stone, 160. 
Amulets, 33, 138, 221, 460. 
Amulet, bronze, 147. 
Rings, 106, 216. 
stone, 141, 146. 


AN (on), see Bind-runes. 


AN, on, 346. 

-an, infin. ending, 278, 389. 
An the Bowbender, see Agili. 
AN, AN(D), driven out by iF, 2. 

AnasulPR (O. E. osswib), mansname, 325, 
anp, English mark for (J), 24, 25, 371. 
AND, onD, soul, 392. 

Anda, J. 453. 


Anda stone, 118. 


Anderson, J. 107, 141, 207, 215, 315, 319, 430, 436, 447, 448 
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Anderson, N. 464. 


ANDR, ANDI, OND, 847, 392 

Andreas, dean, 284. 

Andrew, St. 410. — His Cross, 422, — His Ring, 169. 
Andvare the Dwarf, 201. 


4. 


Angby stone, 136, 280. 


Angarn stone, 280, 3 


Anglo-Keltic missionaries, 24. 
Scandian dialects, 1 


Angyreta stone, 280. 


Anlaf, coin ‘of, 
ans, as, #8, God, 133, 278. 
Antiqvariske Annaler, 140. 

Antony & Panl in the desert, 188. 
8, foll. 


AOSULF = ANSWULF, 352, 


Anwulf, king, 23 


AOT = ANUND, 


Aprus et Libertinus, 82 


AR, ARE, ARE, ARIN, 4 Knit, 420. 


AR-geBLOND, ocean, 368 
ra, honor, 145, 363, 420. 
Aran Mor stone, 23. 

A-RERDE, @RIERAN, in Er 
Arche olc 


and, 378, 416, 425. 


gia Cambrensis, 161. 
Cantiana, 164. 
Lond. 160. 
Scot. 54. 


Ardmore stone, 7. 
Arendt, M.F. 174, 294, 297. 


arF, inheritance, 


88, 363. 
, 445. 


a stones, 280, and Vol. 2 p. 634, and see under san 


arra, heir arFi, heir, 


fierce. 


Arkona temple, 428. 
Arnesen, M. 57, 93, 412. 
Arrows, 135. 

Ars stone, 356. 


ARu-BEcuN, 420. 


arv-laws, 
ARVING, 363. 
Aruini, 16 


Is, ER, &¢. 376. 


drisa, prince, 440. 
Aasen, J. 
Asby stone, 280, 281, 875, 488. 
Ashton, J. 447. 


ASK, mansname, 


ASL, Mansname, 
Asmild Idol, 426. 
Aspa stone, 355. 


Aspelin, J.R. 444. 
Aspé stone, 


Assyria & Seandinavia, 266, 444. 
Assyrian Sabres, 165, 266. 
Asum Bracteate, 464. 

APay, ere, 349. 
Athanagild, king, 
ZEthelberht of Kent, 435. 
Athelburg, queen, 182. 
ZBthel 
ZEthelstan, 167, 
ZBtherie’s Will, 167. 


ABthred’s Finger-ri 


d, king, 379. 


199, 390, 4 


amt ToNbr, lost his life, 347. 
Atkinson, G. M, 10, 11, 157. 
J.C. 182. 

APISL, #PISL, 139 


avARP, mansname, 370. 


AUSTR-UIHI, AUSTR-UIKI, out east, in Russia, &c 


AUPING, name, 378. 


MARKER. 


Auzon Casket, 200. 
Awi, 446. 

Axes, 36, 426. 

Axe of bronze, 307. 
Axlunda stone, 


EYINTR = EYVIND, 


Beer oh A426. 

B and m rune, 103 

Beda, 192, 193, 197, 201, 379, 380, 417. 
BADORICES HEAH, 176. 

Baduilla, coin of, 109. 


Bafla in Cyprus, 


Bigby stone, 282. 

Bagge, N. 305. 

Bakewell stone, 184 

BaLpor-cuRist on the Ruthwell Cross, 179, 430 


Baldor’s death, 438, 9. 


Balingstad stone, 361, 


Balkemark stone, 1 
Ball-stones, see Linga 
Ballaug 
Biillestad stone, 41, 


Ballydoolough stone, 


stone, 56. 


371. 


Ballyspellan Ringbrooch, 157. 
Balundsés stone, 41. 

Bands on Horns, 130. 
Baptism-formula, 392. 
Barates the Palmyrene, 429. 
Barbaric Gems, 16, 443. 
Barbaricarii, 270 
Baring:Gould, S. 440. 


Barming tomb, 1 


Barnack sculpture, 433. 


310. 
5, 416—18, 429. 


Barnspike rock, 7 
BARROW (grave), 1 
Barse stone, 146 
Bartels, M. 
Bartholin, T. 


parva, place-name, 346. 


Battle, kenning for, 134, 
-piercer = Lance, 134. 

Baudot, Mons. 97. 

Ba 


Bazas town, 201. 


eux Tapestry, 54. 


BE, (1H Bim, I am), 103, 


Be, in Upland, 


BEACON, grave-pille 
Beadohild, 201. 
Beauvois, HB. 97. 
Becker, F. 453. 
Beginning-marks, 111, 457, 486. 
Begu or Heiu, St. 180, 201. 
Behm, F. 43. 
Bell, W. 204. 
Belland stone, 100. 
Bells, alphabet, 229. 

oldest, 117 


word-date 


Bendixen, B. I 

842, 405 7 
Benedict Biscop, 435, 6. 
BEO-HaTA, wat-herald, 383. 
BEOWA, 385. 
BEOWULF, 123: ‘ 
Berchtwine, St. 192. 


perc, barrow, tumulus, 416—18, 4 
5, 420. 


erga stone, 29— 
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r, N. 270. 

Bergsoe, S. A. 266, 404, 
BERHTSWITH, 417. 

Berlin Barbaric Gems, 254. 
BERN, Chief, 200. 

445. 


BERT, in names, 191, 2. 


Berneville, G. 


BERTISINDIS, the lady, 172. 

BERWE, to save, 364. 

to hunt, 305. 

BeTaR, 420. 

Letterings, 1, 425, 440, 466, 484. 

Beverley-church pillar, 176. 

161, 189, 890, 429, 4831—2, 436, 439, 462. 
Beyrich, Hr. 15, 250. 

g, 404, 

Bharhut Stipa, 440. 

Bible words loosely translated, 208. 


BET. 


Bewcastle Cro: 


Bezel-ri 


pip. verb, 60. 

BIG = BUILD, 174. 
Billsta stone, 6. 
BM, BIN, I am, 394, 
BIN, BING, 364. 
Bind-runes, 135. 

& cs for an (on), 277, 356. 
Bingley Font, 194. 
Birch, S. 108. 

W. de Gray. 


pircA, to bless, sav 


pirtH, behoveth, 181. 

Bisdomini Bell, 117. 

Bjiilbo stone, 286. 

Bjorketorp stone, 32, 35, 145, 390, 449, 456. 
Bjérké stones, 60, 286, 7. 


Bjornum stone, 


Blidinge Font, 
Blair, R. 461, 2, 484. 
BLakoMEN, Wallachians, 287. 


Blessing-formulas 


see Prayer. 


Blomber 
Blumenbe 
B6 stone, 
Boberg, 36. 
Bodhisat, 440. 
Bédvar, 54. 
Bogesund stone, 288. 
Boije, S. 448, 
noxarets, Scribe, Lawyer’s Clerk, 1. 
Bonaparte, Prince L. L. 2 
Bond, A. 293. 
Boniface, pope, 182 
3onifacius of Montserrat, 284. 
Bonneville, B. L. E. 127. 
noo, dwelling, 174. 

mark, 442. 
Book of Kells, 207. 
Bornholm Ary-law, 88. 


3 stones, 


Borough-English, 88. 
Boscawen, Mr. 165. 
Bosio, A. 207. 

BOPE Two, BoTO, 364. 


gili 


Bow-man, see 2 

Bowls, 105 
with alphabets, 443. 

Boxlids, 133. 

Boye, V. 146. 

Bracelets, 104 


Brickestad stone, 60, 317. 


Bracteate 1 


Bracteate 3, 


3 
5 48, p. 231, 362. 
49, 49b, p. 98, 231, 232, : 


88, p. 
89, p. 98, 
90—92, p. 258, 431, 463, 4. 
, p. 259, 270. 


257, 301, 391, 431. 


3s 96, p. 464. 
Branch-runes, see Twig-runes. 
Brandt, Hr. 79. 
Brash, R. R. 7, 


Brass, funeral, 150 


127, 157, 426 


(le 


Bratsberg stone, 100, 426, 
Breitinger, J. J. 203. 
Brenner, E. 314. 

Brenner rock, 288. 

Brent, J. 140. 

Bridekirk Font, 221, 466. 
Bridge-building, 281, 318, : 
Brigham slab, 448. 

g, Sv. 64. 


Brin; 


Bro stone, 311, 

Broby stone, 290. 

BROKE, sorrow, death, 1 

Brooches, 97, 101, 102, 104, 109, 114, 124, 157, 158, 
184, 260, 273 

Brooke, J.J. 210, 415. 


Bréta stone, p. 488, and under 


various types at same time, 157, 


proraer in dat, sing. p. 192, 193; in nom. pl. p. 203. 


62 


rs 


Brough castle, 171. 
stone, 169, 361, 362, 390, 391, 465 
5 Roman Altar, 170, 429. 
Brougham-castle stone, 176. 
Browne, G. F. 461, 466, 7. 
pro (M. Goth. srcb), 143. 


Brunanburgh, 462. 


Brunichild, queen, 202. 
Brunnby stone, 488. 

Brunsgard stone, 426. 
Brunswick Casket, 183, 273. 
Brusewitz, G. 39, 40, 65, 3 
Bruzelius, N. G. 3 
Bryndersley stone, 290, 346. 
Buckles, 12 
Buddha, 440. 


Bugge, S. 4, 5, 23, 2 48, 
50), 59), 60), 91, 
CEE Rian Cee AKO ale ally, al 202. 
209, 0 i 309, 
314 1 361, 
369, 384, 388, 391 


396, 
Bukowski, 
Burchardi 
Bure, J. 2& 
Bureus, L. 326, 


Burge Bracteate, 231, 256. 


Burgundians, 239. 
Burials, Early Iron Age, in Norway, 81 


Burseryd Bell, 
Font, 84, 356. 

Burton, R.F. 14, 15. 

Buzeu Ring, 265, 273, 391, 466. 

), = St. Bugga, 215. 


Bygga V g 


\ 
C rune, type b, 442 
ay eae 


often omitted in runic futhorks, 442. 


© =S, rune-types for, 442. 

C and G, 460. 

Cache = secret pit, 127. 
Cadmon, Cadmon, 179, 189, ¢ 
v@bo, 430, 431, 


CADMON MZ 


Cahier, C. 
camRN, CARN, 175. 

Calendar, runic, 219, 441. 
Calverley, W.S. 420, 421, 448. 
Camden, W. 121, 139. 

Caprice of language, 198. 
Cardonnel, A 
carme, anguish, 177. 
Carlberg 


Carlov 


124 ARC 
134, 439, 


stone, 374. 
ian style, 183, 432, 436. 
Carmichael, A. A. 315. 

M. F. 


Carr, R. 206 


Carrawburgh, 427. 
i 


Cartailhac, 
Carthag 
Caskets, 183, 200, 273. 


Caspari, Prof. 381. 


e weight, 16. 


Cast metal-work, 129 
Cat stone, 448. 


Catacombs, Roman, 
Caulfield, R. 381. 
Cavels, runic, 294. 
44.7, 
rschibld, G. ¢ 
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Celibacy of the Clergy, 136. 
, A. 346. 

O. 321, 324, 351. 
Centaur, 428. 


Ceolwulf, king, 197. 
Ceorl’s Wain, 162. 
Cesnola, L. P. di, 108. 
Chain work, 98. 
Chalice, brass, 149. 
glass, 150. 


cut on grave-stones, 150. 


1 


ng 


mark of a priest, 149. 
2 silver, bearing O. N. runic alphabet, 148. 
Chalon, M. R. 241. 
Chapelle-saint-Eloi finds, 16. 
Charlemagne, 432, 436. 
460. 


Charms, 379 


Charnay Brooch, 97, 98, 151, 273, 301, 369, 431 


wa 


Chatze = Pilgrim, 

Cheapinghaven Danish, 1. 

Chertsey Dish, 213 

Chessmen, 130. 

Chessell-down grave, 157. 
fitting, 455, 459. 


Chester-le-Street stone, 461, 2, 484. 


Chijs, Prof. y. 
Chilperic, k 


Chr 


, how symbolized, 345. 
Cross, 410, 411. 


row, 


tendom, early, 


an-Northern Art, 
Chronicle (O. Engl.), 192, 197, 287, 244, 371. 
Church, how symbolized, 345. 


, 346. 


builders 


wardens, 302. 


Cimbris stone 
Cipher, 
“Cl 


see Twig-runes. 


ical” = Greek, as well as Roman, 428 


art in England, 4¢ 


Clayton, J. 427 
Cleobury-Mortimer Dial, 160. 
Clincher-nails, 116 

Cochet, M. 448. 

Cockayne, O. 


Coffins of oak, 193, 


Coins, 365, 373, See Baduilla, Constantinus, 
E 

Irish, Runic, 
a of the Barbarians, 238, 245. 


Cold, O. 288. 


mund rik Emune, Greslid, Harald Hardrede, 


candinavian, Trial-pieces, William Rufus. 


Collingham stone, 183. 
Color 
Columba, St. 172 

Colvin, Dr. 216. 

Combertigues-Varennes, L. L. H. 441. 
Combs, 36, 37, 106, 124, 180, 181, 466 
161 


Constance, story of, 6. 


grave-letters, 8. 


Compa 


Constantius, coin of, 172. 


Contracted words, 2 


Coombs Spear-head, 
Cooper, W.D. 446 


Coquet-iland Ring, 213. 


Coreyrean inscription, 429 


Cérlin Bracteate, 230, 269, 270. 


CORN-HEST, name, ¢ 


fal 
¢ 
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Céslin, see Cérlin. 
Coventina, the goddess, 427 
Cow-bones in a How, 96. 
ge, 215. 

Crete, the iland, 284. 
Croker, T. C. 
Cross-marks, 


Cramond Rir 


Crowle stone, 


Crusades, 322. 


Cryptic writing, see Twig-runes. 

Crystal Balls, 113. 

Cuckoo, see Dove. 

cumBeL, mark, 174, 419. 
Boo, grave-kist, 174. 

Cumberland, G. 217. 

Cumbria, 171. 

Cuming, H.S. 204, 5. 

Cumming, J. G. 139. 

Cunceaster, 461. 

Cunningham, A. 440. 


ctomsiL-B10, 417 


Cup-markings, &e. 
Cursor Mundi, 446. 
Cuthbert, St. 1 
Cutts, E. L. 


39 


Cynewulf, 439. 


crmia, quin-name, 374. 


Cyprus, 284. 


Diss rune, 407 


Dacre stone, 443. 
D&eG-MAL, sun-dial, 161. 
Dahl, Rector, 365. 
Dalby Diadem, 1 
DALIDU 5. 
Dalin, O. 320. 

Dalum Bracteate, 245. 


Damascening, see Swords. 


Dance of Death, 


Danmark stone, 290. 
Dansk Bracteate, 257. 

Cavel, 294. 
Daremberg & Saglio, 425. 
x W. 108, 


Dates, how given on runic pieces, 152. 


Dasent, 


Daughters could inherit, 87—9 


Danghter-in-law, words for, 1 
David & Goliath, 166. 
Davis, J. B. 220. 

pay, the name, 83, 366. 

De Caumont, A. 117. 

DEAL, to share in, 366. 


Dearham stones, 420, 447, 448, 4 


Declension, inward, 313. 
DEEP, D- 
Delaunay, F. 267. 

De Salis, J. F. W. 236 foll., 265. 
Delsbo stone, 144, 290. 

Deutsch, E, 243. 

Devil, Assyrian, &c. 179 


Bound, figures of, 179 foll. 


unknown to the Early Church, 179. See Loke. 


how symbolized, 179. 


462. 


Dewsbury stone, 200, 
Diadems, 123. 


Dialects, many olden, 85, 89, 387, 392, 396. 
Dials, 160 foll. 


Dickinson, W. 58. 

Dickson, C. 38, 39, 65. 

Dietrich, F.E. C. 3, 9, 15, 98, 204, 205, 292. 
Dijkman, P. 
pip-stong, font, 196. 
Dishes, 213. 


Divisional marks, uncommon, 103, 407, 457. 


Djupbrunns Bracteates, 
Djurklou, G. 98, 


Dobelsberg find, 127 


Dochonna, shrine of, 209. 
Dodds, 186. 
Dog-collars, 107, 108. 


» hames, 108 


Dom, might, rule, 53. 
sentence, doom, 203. 

Domegiselus, the Goth, 202. 
Domesday-book, 197 
Door, runic, 54, 200, 
Dotchson, W. 180. 
Double letters, 127. 

i names, 210. 
Douce, Fr. 165. 


Dove, Cuckoo, 2 


Dover stone, 200, 390. 


Drifle stone, 1 

Dragon, or Serpent, as Satan, 179. 
ornament, 98. 

Drawl, &c, in words, 78, 126. 


Dream of the Holy Rood, 42 


12. 


soldier, 312 
317 


lord, 295, 


Drowning, death by, 141. 


DREN! 


DRIBT: 


Druimm catha how, 
Drummond, J. 23. 
Dryden, H. 8. 

Du Noyer, Mr. 161. 
Dumbel stone, 7. 
Duncan, Dr. 433, 4 
Dundee, in Scotland, 312. 
Dunegarda finds, 466. 
Dunstan, St. 462 

Dupl 


Durham stone, 462 


te stones, 89. 


Dybeck, R. 806, 309, 
310 


351, 


60, 280, 


318, 


5 
E (W) type in M and W, 5, 390; T, 5, 486 


-e (for -R), nom. s. mark, 


Eadbert Eating, king, 197, 8. 
Eadmund, king, 462. 

Eadulf, king, 441 
EALDE-MODER, 362. 


Ear-pick, 308 


FARL, JaRL, noun and name, 38, 138, 369 
190. 


SASTERWINE, 342. 


arle, 


tleach-Turville Bracteate, 246. 


bishop, 1 
Eatberht, 192. 
ena, quin-name, 342. 


. = EWICE, 329. 


sbert, archb. 197 


379 


sefrith, king, 
Echinite, see Glostrup. 


Eckersholm stone, 291. 
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Edmonston, Th. 175, 
Edmund, St. 302, 
Edstone Dial, 386. 
win of Northumbria, 435 
ard, P. 128. 

elric of Durham, 


Eggemo stone, 152. 


Egil Skallagrimsson, 34. 
Egtved stone, 369. 


E 


ptian Dogs and Dog-collars, 108, 


a -Pheenician-Greek a, 429. 
Hichhorn, C. 179. 
Eidsberg slab, 412. 


Eidsiva Law, ¢ 


EILIFR, Mansname, 358. 


431, 457. 


IR-TIGN, S€@ 14i-TEGN. 


tk stone, 41, 292. 

BKE, also, truly, 177, 375. 
Ekeby stone, 
Ekenames, 3 
Ekhoff, 

Elikarleby stone, 287. 
Elgesem stone, 95, 96, 426, 7. 


Elis, treaty of, 429. 


ELK, name, 174, 414. 
Ell-measures, 210. 
Elleby, J.P. 123. 
Ellinger, Father, 25. 
Ems Brooch, 274. 


-en, verbal ending, 641. 


Ene 


yin sarcophagus, 447. 


Engeby stone, 6 


eson, J. 
gelhardt, C. 82, 122, 126, 


eNcLaND, how spelt, 6, 347. 


runes in a codex there, 292. 


settlements in Britain much 
monly said, 178, 240 


dialects in England, 388. 
Runic Coins, 236, 242, 246. 
Tombs in Norway, 262. 

Ennes, Major, 325, 337. 

ENOUGH (genoa), 60. 

Ephesian letters, 379. 


Ereonwald, bishop, 176. 


Erik Emune’s Moneyer, 36 
414, 
ERUM, we are, 394. 


ERKN-NE 


Escomb church slab, 484. 


Essen, Count, 


Est, thou art, 


Ethilberht, penny of, 202 
Etran coffin, 448. 

Evans, J. 134, 160, 4, 386, 
“Ever-living grave-words”, 145. 
Evie, endless, 144, 329. 

Exeter book, 367. 

to show, 162. 

‘ja S 233. 


Hystein, king, 128. 


Baeaas type F, 486. 
F for w, 6. 
how it melts away, 362. 


, rune V, 442. 


3, 136, 


ENGLISH, first written example of this word, 104. 


» dialects sprung from Scandinavia, 


Einang stones, 50, 79—86, 97, 112, 801, 369, 391, 406, 


PMactsice ls 
Fairholt, F. W. 
Fairy-tale, 


yptian, 243. 


Fata orPr, fell, 349. 
FaLuKi, fellow, comrade, see Sparlésa, and FiLaxr. 
Fall of Man, 423, 424, 448, 447. 

194, 362, 


Falstone grave-c 
Fans, 220. 
Fant, E. M. 


FAR AFLAPI, wealth got, 349. 


Fardell stone, 8. 


FaRI-0S, mansname, 356 


Farlebro (or Fardabro) stone, ¢ 
Farman, the Glossator, 92. 
FASTILIF, Mansname, 352. 


FAPER in gen. s. 392, 3. 


FAWED, made, cut; various forms, 83—97, 159, 176, 2 


30, 869. — Afterwards carep and apg, 176. 


raumbo, 431. 


vepan, to feed, suckle, 2 
Feddersen, A. 426. 
Fenne-foss stone, 445, 
FERGEN-BERIG, 201. 
Ferguson, R.S. 447, 
Fergusson, J. 178. 

» R. 216, 2 


ey stone, 296. 


Fe 


rete, baldrick, 167 


rey, death-doomed; dead, 


FIET, See FAWED. 


FILAKR = FILAKI, 885. See FALIIKI. 
Finds and theories, 113. 


FINHEDEN, 287, 


Finnerup Barbarie Gem, 254 
Fisc-FLopu, 201, 2. 
Fish-planting, 174. 

FIUPE, See€ FAWED. 

Fjellerad stone, 30, 426. 
Fjuckby stone, 87, 296. 


Flara stone, 313. 


9 


Flateyjarbok 


Flemlise stone, 98, 296, by 
Florence of Worcester, 192, 197, < 


swift boat, 5 


FLY, FL 


Fockstad stone, 41. 
rotpv, 201, 

Fole stone, 297. 
Fonnds Brooch, 33, 101—6, 391, 394 
Fontenailles Bell, 117. 

Fonts, 84, 98, 194, 208, 221, 


basin, 195. 


drain, 195. 
Ps words for, 367. 
Férde stone, 106, 108, 261, 362, 427. 


Formulas a; 


nst violating the tomb, 8. 


rorn, old, heathen, 63. 


Forsa Ring, 60, 297, 45 


” stone, 297. 


Forsheda stone, 


Forshem tympanum, 2 


244, 363, 3 


Férstemann, 


Fortuhn shrine-chest, 442. 
Fosie stone, 303. 


rouR, in olden Swedish, 59. 


Fowler, J. T. 
414—16, 440. 

Fox, A.L. 127, 

Frain, to ask, 59. 


Framvaren cliff, 93. 


184, 185, 193, 195, 198, 200, 201, 209, 2 
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Franks, A.W. 159, 184, 204, 217, 270, 447, 459, 463 
Casket, 200, 3 390, 440, 441, 462. 

441 

mansname, 811. 


ROE, FREY), 131. 


rederiksberg Amulet, 141, 396. 
Freerslev stone, 35, 40, 142, 174, 361, 362, 891, 455, 
Frei-laubersheim Brooch, 109—14, 273, 338. 
Frestad stone, 303. 
Friedlinder, B. 249. 
s5 M. 219. 
Friederich Karl, prince, 425, 
FRIEND drives out win, WINE, 176. 
0. 
Fritzner, J. 363, 369. 
Prohaug figure, 96, 107, 426. 


14 ARME! Lord have mercy! 381. 


FRIPUINR, name, 


Frésé stone, 303. 


Fréssunda stone, 322. 
Frost, R. 129. 
Fuglie stone, 139, 304. 


x 


pa-FILA, folk-feller, hero, 349. 
FULKMAR, name, 370. 

FULKS-KRIMR, folk-g: 
Furnivall, F. J. 6. 


FUPE, Se@ FAWED. 


im, chieftain, 349 


rupur, father, 484. 
Fylfoot, 268, 409, 410, 484. See Thunor-mark. 
Fyrby stone, 41, 


1 
G-type X in Scandia and England, 172, 418, 488. 


> >, 414, 448, 
» = Garb, &e. 413. 


prefix, see 1. 


slurring of, 3 
and w, 455. 
Gadd, J. A. 369. 
Gailesuinth, queen, 201, 2 
cat, bless, guard, 136. 
Gall, its meaning, 6, 10 
Galla Placidia’s Mausoleum, 439. 
—132, 227, 390, 427. 
Gallic (oldest) grave-stones not in runes, 
Gillstad Font, 305, ¢ 
Gardehus, C.J. 124. 
¢ 


Garrucei, R. 447. 


Gallehus Horns, 12 


n stone, 304 


as-Rice, 201, 2. 
( 


isinge stone, 84. 


GAST, 


catr © Piva! 342, 


Gaulish grave-stones, 278. 


Gauthem stone, 6. 


Gavelkind, 
Geltorf, see Gettorf. 
0 foll. 


Genealogies on ornaments, 104. 


Gems, Barbaric-Classical, 


Gen. s, f. endings, 143. 
of dead man’s name, 40, 41, 144, 174. 
EB 
. P. 


German uve-stones (oldest) neither in Runes nor in any 


German tur 


runes never 


» » so called, 


ct, English mark for, 
Giesingholm stone, 6, 136. 


-GIFT, -GIVE 


5 quin-names in, 
Giles, J. A. 14. 

Gill, T. 217. 

Gilles, St. 445. 

Gilpin on Churchyard g! 
Gilton Sword, é 84, 1638. 


GIN-, KIN-, RUNES, 243. 
1 


Gislason, K. 4, 371, 


Gisul of Lombardy, 
ctve (to) a death-minne, 488. 
Gjevedal grave-stem, 116. 

ctaMA, to speak, ciamon, talkative, 347 
Glass Chalices, 150, 


» Counters, 1 
Goblets, 137, 260, 262 
Horns, 130, 131, 1387 


Pastes, see Gems, 


Glastonbury, 462 


Glavendrup stone, 
Glimminge stone, 305 
Glostrup Amulet, 138 
GO, GAE, GANG, 134, 371. 


Godeke, K. 24. 


Gods, names of, 


Golkv, g. s. priestess, 112, 


Golfvestad stone, unde 


Gommor stone, 


Gooppay, name, 76, 
Géransson’s Bautil, 409. 
Gordon, Mr. 15. 


Gospels, O. Eng 


cori, Gunnar’s war-steed, 54. 


Gobp, Gubr, Priest-judge, 112, 338, 445. 
Gothic March, 263, 485. 

Goths and Scandinavians, 263 foll. 
Goudie, G. 175. 

Gourmas, the bird, 374, 

Gow, W. 426 
Graff, E.G. 331. 


Gran stone, under san. 


Grana block, 506. 

Granby stone, 306 
Grandmother, words for, 143. 
Granheden stone, 56. 


Greslid coin-hoard, 348, 443. 


Greter, F. D. 


, we 175. 
chamber, 55, 68, 406. 


formula, a second added, 63. 


imprecations, 305. 
monuments, oldest, in the West i Latin; in Scando- 
Anglic lands usually in the folktung and 


oftenest in runes, 191. 


, word-dated, 15 
heathen, as building-gear in a heathen 


tomb, 406, 457. 


Greaves, Mr. 


Greece 
Greek in the West, 172 


art in the North, 1 


Greenmount sword-belt, 6, 
Greenwell, W. 186, 189, 221, 462, 3, 45 
Gregory of Tours, 201. 

Grein, C. W.M. 3¢ 
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Grewingk, C. 268. 

Griffin on rune-stones, 344. 

5, 368, 383, 389. 
, 226, 271. 


Grimm, J. 
AN 


Gripsholm stone, 


Gridinge stone, under san. 
Gron, L. J. 378 


Gross, V. 425. 
Grotefend, Dr 
Grundtyi 


Gryte 
Guise, 


tone, 308. 

Due de, 311. 
Gulldrupa scribble, 84. 
Gunnar the moneyer, 348. 
Gunston, T. 205. 

P. E. 129. 


Gub-orD, 338. 


Gutacker, 


GUPI, see GOPE. 
Gyldensa stone, 123. 


GYPIA, see GoIPu. 


H prefix, see 1. 


stave, ¢ 


Hm-, 2 


HA-. 


Habblingbo stone, 131, 308. 
Hackness stone, 215, 390, 462. 


Hadji = pilgrim, 213 


Hagelby stone, 3( 


Hagenow, F. 


y stone, ¢ 
, K. A. 43, 2 
uth, captain, 76, 77, 372. 


HAGUSTAL' 


Hahn, F. 207. 
K. A. 389. 
Haigh, D.H. 4, 11, 160, 163, 180, 182—4, 186, 189, 
I 7, 200, 201, 209, 212—18, 235, 236, 246, 313 


370, 386, 415, 425, 433, 434, 441. 
Hainhem stone, 309, 352. 
Hair-pins, 135. 


battle-ban, 233. 


HAITIN 


336. 


HaL-StuN, hill-stone, slab, 
HALAR, 391. 
H@LEND and N&RIEND, 424. 


Half-human figures in Christian art, 179. 


Halfdan ravages Northumbria, 436. 
Hall stone, 309. 

Hallestad stones, 309, 356, 417. 
Halliwell, J. O. 2. 

Hallman, 
Halm, I 


plat 


172. 


aland whale-hunting, 
Hamilton, G.M. 8. 
Hamlet, 294 
Hiimlinge stone, 3 
Hammel stone, 40, 426. 
of Thu(no)r, 340. 
F. 438, 


Hammer 


Hammerich, 
Har 
Hand of Benediction, 

list of O. N 


463, 4. 


a stone, 


168. 
words, 469 foll. 
Handelmann, H. 
Handmills, 127 


HaNER, the god, 201. 


Hangvar stone, 16 
Hansen, J. T. 485. 
Hanssen, J. 


HARALTS. 


260. 


HARATS, HARALTR, HARALTA!, HARALT, Mansname HARALD 


in nom. 315, 


348. 


Harald Hardrede’s Coins, 


MARKER 


Hardy, S. 440. 


Harnacka stone, 316. 
Harp-peg, 307. 
Hartlepool stones, 189. 
Hiisselby stone, 310. 
P. 426, 


n stone, 145, 3 


Taubers 


Hauger 356, 418. 

navxva(n), to drepe, kill, hew, 378. 
374, 

slund stone, 425. 

381. 

Hazel-bough & St. Kentigern, 


Havelock lay, 364, 


Haver: 


Hawkins, E. 


leaves in graves, 422. 
448. 
448, 

; wands in graves, 4 
Hazlitt, W.C. 294, 316. 
I 14. 
Heathen-Northern Art in Britain, 485. 


Heda Sabre, 16 


nuts, 


rods, 


rhe, 


Hedegaard, C. 149. 
Heen in Norwa: 
134. 


HEGE 


, hame, 
Heimdall, 
Heirloom 
Heise, A. 329. 

Hein, see Begu 

Helferich, A. 4. 

stone, 310. 

Hell-mouth, 443. 

Helle beck, 171. 

Helnes stone, 141, 391, 396, 431. 


» Agili. 


Swords, 167. 


Helganiis 


Hemming, 


HE! 


gist (HANGIST — HENST — HEST), 57, 425. 
& Horsa, 425. 


Henning, R. 5, 126. 


Henszlmann, M. 265, 270. 
Herbst, C. F. 15, 110, 1 30, 140, 149, 217, 235 foll., 
246, 249, 251, 2 266. 


1, 31é 
Hermits & Recluses, 211. 


Hermelin, O. 7, 2§ 


Herodias & her daughter, 


Hervarar Saga, 233 
311. 


il Crags, 310. 


IL, name, 


, cut, endless forms 
am C: 
See, 192. 


Heyerdahl, Hr. 79. 


in p. t. 67. 


nianpr, foll. by a gen. 32 
Hickes, G. 14, 121, 264, 293. 
IL, HEL, rock, slab (wx), 311, 
Hilda, St. 17 


HEIL, 336. 


180, 1 


HAL, 


Hildebrand, H. 22, 31, 42—4, 50, 165, 3038, 308, 361, 
104, 427, 464 
B. E. 336. 

HILDUDIR, name, 61. 

HILL, See HIL. 

Hillered Bracteate, 2 

Hillesji, (or Hillersj) stone, 144, 311. 


Hillier, Mr. 157, 4 
HIM-PIKI, = HOME-THIGG one kept and answered for by an- 
other, who becomes his heir, 311. 
Himlingéie Brooch, 124, 427 

Hinde, H. 7. 


HIORUARPR, 


ame, 357. 


Is 


mans 


murtsTaP, in He 
Hjarne, H. 303. 


gland, 301. 


MARKER, 197 


Hlotheri, king, 380. 

Hoddum stone, 214. 

Hodgson, J. F. 178. 

Hofberg, H. 7, 146, 280, 323, 

Hofman, C. 4, 16, 109, 202. 

Hofva stone, 312. 

Hoga stone, 65—7. 

Holberg, L. 383. 

Hélebo Hundred (the correction to Holebro is a mistake), 
L 467. 

Holgard stone, 5 

Holgate, Mr. 197. 

Holmberg, A. E 

Holmboe, C. A. 

Holmen Bell, 117. 

Holtzmann, Prof. 381. 

Homily-books, Icelandic & Norse, 85. 


349. 


Honungsby stone, 312. 


Hoo and sHE, 104. 


HORNA 


Horning stone, 146. 

Horns, 227. See Gallehus, Hoersholm. 
on the head, 427. 

Horsholm Horn, 129. 

Horstmann, C. 317. 

Hésmo Font, 84. 

How, grave-mound, 175, 374, 417. 


HRAITH-GOTHS, 5¢ 


mAR, 54. 


HRISI, Mansname, 346. 


prira, 8s. p. wrore, 811. 
HROALD, under HRUPR, 375, 
Hiibner, Aem. 370, 371, 386, 
22, 


HULMS, Mansname, 
Hune stone, 41, 144. 

Hunish Sword, 167 

Hunterston Brooch, 98, 320. 

Husaby Museum, 7, 8, 129, 150, 169, 404, 442, 458. 


Husby stones, 281, 


6, and under san. 


HUPISK, 9 : 
Huwal, king, 443. 


HVALF, 


grave, 


HVATLINGS, in Gotland, 318. 


HuaPR, mansname, 318. 


Hyit-inge, Hvit-onge, Hwit-wong, 57. 


I aM, 105. 


(Ec, IAK, IH), 


formula in, 1, 


(kl, G, BH, &e. as prefix), 
>=, 178. 

and w interchange, 157. 
slurring of, 91, 159. 


sound of, 166. 


“1a, as nom. fem. ending, 29, 2 
1#-TEen, 370, 1. 


IAIUKA, aye, ever, 


IAK, See I. 
tepri, dat. place-name, 349. 


Ibn Ezra, 219 


“IC, -IG, -INc, -ING, 465. 


Icelandic not Old-Northern, 


runic door, 200. 


Iditius, bishop, 238. 


Idol figure at Alten-Kirchen, 132. 
Horns, 130, 131. 
of wood, 426. 

1e-bind ¥, 426. 


IGFL&D, Wwomansname, 3) 


375, 


IGIKIR, = INGIKIR, womansname, 348. 
IGLEUGE, 426. 

ILFInR, name, 370. 

wi, 84, 375, 446. 


Imma’s story, 


In-TIUR, 420. 


Infinitive in -ay, 60, 61. 


InG-Trune, See NG. 

-InG, patronymics in, 210, 278, 376. 
inca’s, 4 grave-stones to her husband, 311. 
Ingelstad stone, 69. 

Tngla stone, 313. 


Inheritance, see Daughters. 


URIA, quin-name, 374. 
Inlay on metal, 159, 160, 165, 266, 270, 307, 
Inside the grave, runic stones found, 116. 


Instrumental case, 1 


INTR MATAR, 
Introduction, 1—17. 

InvH, name, 370. 

sop, child, son, 112. 

10h, 3 s. p. hewed, workt, 346. 


Trish Coins, 318. 


thie March, 269. 


» » in Scandinavia, 267, 8. 


é 
Iron Age in the 


» Laws, 873. 
Irton stone, 200. 
Irvine, A. R. 320 
Irving, W. 127. 
Iss, quin-name, 338 


Isabella's Sword, 165. 


ISIN, See@ SAN. 
Istaby stone, 33, 35. 


ISTHIN = sTzIN, 341. 


IPALTRE, Womansname, 
341. 


7 


ipbra, to ith, busy, 


IU, Womansname, 
IUA, mansname, 


1UFFI = IFUR, Mansname, 


TUNGA, IUNGI, = UNGA, UNGI, 


IUNOR, mansname, 3 


leas & Jadeite, 444. 
Jider stones, 313, and under sav. 
Jiaderstad stone, 343. 


Jacobeus, H. 296. 


Jacobsen, Cand. 251. 


Januarius’ (St.) tomb, 439. 


Jarrow, 


JAR-TECK. 


-TEGN. 
Buddha, 440. 
Jiittendal stone, 50, 301. 


Jatakas o 


Jerna stone, 313. 


Jessen, E. 


et alphabet, 442 


John Baptist, 201. 


Johnson, R 
Jonah, 207. 

Jones, W. 113, 213, 
Jonson, Ben, 105, 
isen, A.D. 146, 350. 


Jorg 
Josephus, 219. 
Julia Martina’s tomb-stone, 429. 


Jyderup amulet, 146. 


K. (Greek or Roman), 7 


for #, 
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K see KIN. 

Kae, GAVE, see Sparlésa. 
KAIRLAUK, Womansname, 311. 
Kalfvesten block, 448, 467. 
KALI, name, 358. 

Kallb 
Kallerup stone, 40, 139. 


Kalstad stones, 357. 


yas stone, 314. 


KAN, See KIN. 
Kanwick-Common Sword, 447. 

Kareby font, 314. 

Karla, to O4RRY, drive, 419, 420 

Karkstad stone, 314. 

KarMaTR, carlman, captain, 333. 

Kirnbo stone, 84. 

in KaRPstoxum, in Gardstanga, Skane, 351. 
, with inf. 420. 


G, brooch, 97, 98, 365. 


Keltic ornament, 319. 

Kelto-Northumbrian art, 183, 191. 

Kemble, J. M. 121, 156, 167, 292, 298, 376, 377, 383, 430. 
Kempff, H. 28 


Kenfegge stone, 8. 


KENILIKT, kenly, seen far off, 358. 
Kennett, bishop, 281. 
Kent Knife, 160, 270. 

» Runic Mon. 4. 


Swords, 163. 


Kentigern, St. 1 
Kenyon, R.L. 381. 
KI, prefix, see 1. 

» == kiarbu, 334. 
KIARN, ac, 8. m., dear, beloved, 329. 
xrarPr, dat. s., the carts, enclosure, 348, 
KIAPAR, mansname, 311. 

KIL, GILL, GILLE, boy, 311. 

xita, in Sddermanland, 326. 

KILAUM, Womansname, 327. 

Kilbar stone, 315, 444. 

Killerup Bracteates, 249, 255. 
Kilmalkedar stone, 229. 


KIN, race, 366. 


KINA-, KUN- RUNA, - 


KIN-, KAN-, K-, KN-, KINI-, KUNI-, 


-sTina, &¢. 278 


san, And see 
King, C. W. 113, 
Kinneved stone, 21—3, 
KinzN, to Gare, make, 341. 
Kirchhoff, A. 227. 
riktérsoak stone, 152. 
Kirk Michael stone, 56, 139. 
Kirkburn Dial, 162. 
Kirkby, J. de, 385. 
Kirkby’s Inquest, 197. 


Kirkby-Stephen Church, 


178; the sculptured 
found there, 179. 
Kirkdale Dial, 161, 214, 386. 
stone, 184, 214, 


Kirkebé stone, 316, 466. 


Kitchen-middens, 180, 


KITA = GITA, to GET, 
KITELBARN, name, 426. 
KITILFIRIPR, Womansname, 357. 


219, 354. 


Klemming, G. E 
KN, see KIN. 


= KUN, KUP, Gun, war, battle, see Sparlc 


Knabstrup Horns, 130. 


Knife-handles and Knives, 133, 205, 
Knob and Ring or Button on Sword-pommel, 166. 
G.M 


Knoch 35 


NOAR, 


58, and the Brita stone under 


grave-block 


MARKER. 


Knonau Early Iron Age find, 203. 
St. 441. 

the Great, 4 
Kock, A. 390, 419. 
Kolm & Mehlis, 259, 267, 8, 


Kolind stone, 325. 


Knut, 


Kolindsund Dog-collar, 107. 
22, 356. 


Kongs Husby stone, 


KORA, 420. 
Korkd, see Tjorks. 


Korpebro stone, 314, 316. 


Korsddegard Sword, 168, 42 
KOPS MANS MINI, 358. 
Kovel Spear-head, 230, 247, 266, 486. 
Krag, J. 371. 
Kragehul Box-lid, 133. 

5) Knife-handle, 133. 

» Snake or Fish, 133—6. 


» Spe 


KRAULATR, 333. 


Krogstad stone 


Kronogird stone, 358. 


Kruse stone, 3, 7. 


Krysing, G. 
KU-LIFR, KU-RIPR, KU-TIRFR, 308. 
Kug F. 428. 

Kuhn, C. F. 2. 
KUL, COLL, adoption, 146. 
Kumla stone, 317, 318, 356. 


KUN-, see KIN-, and p. 308. 


KuriL, the lady, 295. 
KUSTRU = KUPS TRU, 332. 


By Bish 


Kvamme stone, 


| bees P. 117, 165. 
Laderstad stone, 318. 
Lagergren, J. E. , 291 


» Ga: 


Lagné rock, 3 


LAL, Mansname, 
Lamb (Christ), 443. 
Lancaster stone, 184, 390. 
Lance, see Spear. 
Landgren, L. 291. 

31. 


Landnama book, 366, 374. 


LANDMAN, 


Lange, Prof. 15. 


i 


Latin letter-shapes, 438. 


nguages endlessly capricious, 193, 


Laurberg stone, 35 


Laws crescent-plate, 319. 
Layamon, 306. 
Leaden Coffins (Roman), 172. 
Pig, 169. 
Le Blant, E. 
245, 278, 
Ledebur, Hr. vy. 


Ledinge stone, 58. 


8, 16, 67, 100, 141, 160, 207, 232 


LEE, sickle, 376. 
Leech-book, Dansk, 369. 
15 


Leeds stone, 
Leffler, L. F. i 
Lefroy, J. H. 307. 
T. 226 


Leipzig Barbaric 


Legis, G. 
Gem, 254 
Leixner, O. y. 17. 


; and under 


Lena stones, 
Leneus, K, N 
Lerchenfeld, F. 


r-shaft, 33, 133—6, 166, 362, 390, 446. 


239, 


MARKER. 


tevriwit, 447, 

Lewis find, 130. 

LIC-BEACON, grave-stone, 188. 
» Home, body, 176. 

174, 


LIFSTIN, mansname, 351. 


Lid stone, 


LIGHT & DARKNESS, on heathen grave-stones, 8. 
LIKA, LONG, 329. 

Liljegren, J. G. 20, 39. 

Liliencron, R. 
Linas, Ch. de, 265. 
Lincoln Comb, 37, 466. 


302, 370. 


» stone, 
Lind, bishop, 254. 
Lindal, P. J. , 
Lindberg, C.F. 43, 
Lindenschmit, L. 5, 109, 
Linder, N. 31. 
Lindholm Snake or Fish, 33, 84, 138, 361, 362, 449. 
Lindisfarne codex, see Manuscripts. 

193, 462. 
Ling 8, 68, 425, 6. 


Lingsberg stone, 330. 


Zone 


158. 172, 229. 


Coffin, 


a & Yoni, 


Lion, as a symbol, 345. 
Litore solutorie, 379, 380. 
Littré, facts of language, 2. 
LITULF, Mansname, 349. 
Litzel, G. 108. 

ub, 1 Libr, 3850, 445 
LIPAN, LIPIN, gone, ¢ 
448. 


Ljunga stone, 414. 


Ljung, J.B. 


uiobritr, folk-right, 300. 
Liverpool Museum, 163. 
Llanvair-Talhairn font, 367. 
tm or ME in the runic Futhork, 151. 


Loar, wife, 373, 


Local surface-hindrances modify letter-shapes, 102 


Loccenius, J. 225, 


Lochaoineart font, 195. 
Loffler, J. B. 132. 

Lofé stone, 
Lok (the Scandian Devil), 57, 201. 


» figure of, 179 


Lonpon and Lunn, 340. 
Longinus, see Spear-bearer. 
316. 

125 Vivi 
Lorange, A. 4, 79—81, 86, 95, 
407, 408, 456. 
217. 


Look, to bless, 


Loosemore, 


106. 107, 
382, 405, 

Loscombe, Mr. 

Losh, S. 429. 

Low, grave-mound, 78, 175, 374, 391, 2. 

Ludevig. J. P. 225. 

Luke, St., his symbol, 410. 

258. 


Lund Bracteate, 
Comb, 466. 
21, 


Lunda stone, 3 


Lund stone, 


Lundby stone, 
mM, 350. 


i LUNDI, LUNDUNU 


Lungers-As stone, 323. 
Lutfullah in Malwah, 128 
Lyde, W. 171. 
Lynch-law, 77. 

Lyons, P. A. 10. 

Lysons, D. & S. 420. 
Lytton, Lord, 113. 
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type M, 92. 
M, 151, 


172, 429. 


5 Hl, 
Mac Donald, Capt. 218. 
Macbeth, king, 312. 
Mackay, C. 3 
Maclean, H. 6. 
Maclear, G. F. 484. 
Macregol (Macreguil), the scribe, 92. 
Madden, F. 130, 306. 
Mabe Mg, the formula, 102. 
Maeshowe stones, 214, 320, 341, 
Maffei, B. 371. 
Magic Mirror, see Cristal Ball. 
Maglekilde amulet, 147. 

St.) Cathedral, 54. 

king, his Stadga, 145. 
120, 294. 


entisson, E. 10. Ny 


352, 395, 


Magnus 


Magnusen, F. 6, 
M 


Mainz grave-slab, 1 


, inlaid sword, 167. 
Miillésa stone, 823. 


Malsta stone, 


Mammen find, 2 


MANISSKU, See MESKU. 


Manners, G. 216. 
Mantle cut amiss, ¢ 
MANTR, man, 321. 
Manuscripts: Arn, Magn. 187, p. 369. 
Bodl. Oxf. Rushworth Gospels, 92, 192, 
» » so Nero, ell Lop. 


p. 14. 
Add. 10, 
: »  Calig. XV 
St. Chad’s Gospels, 183. 
Cambr. Corp. Chr. 144, p. 394. 
* Dubl. Trin. Col. 11. 
» » Bk of Ballymote, 10, 11. 
Leyden, 202. 
Lindisfarne, 183, 192, 445. 
266 fol. 9. 
Salzburg, S. 119, p. 12. 
Urbin, Cod. 290, p. 11. 
Vindob. Cod. 1609, p. 13. 
1761, p. 18. 


oldest in Scandinavia are only in Middle-Scandian 


Brit. Mus. 


374, p. 10. 
p- 292. 


Rome, Vat 


book-dialects, 52. 


Manx stones, 98. 


Marcomannic runes, 2 


Mere Hair-pin, 135, 4 


MARING 


, St., his symbol, 410. 
Marker, Hr. 123. 

Marlot, Dom. 166. 

Marma stone, 324. 

334. 
MARSWIN, 334. 
Martin’s (St.) in Canterbury, 


near Limburg, 


MARN, stead-name 
mansname, 
434, 
a a the Ivory carving there, 467. 
Martin (St.) of Tours 
Mar igh, yi} 


Maryport, 427. 


434, 5. 


rdom, 


MASE, name, 5/4. 


Masham column, 466. 


Ma:so-Gothic, its sibilation, 39 


380, 


Mass-singing loosens bonds, 


Massmann, H.F. 12, 13. 


63 


500 


Mastad stones, 
372. 


MATER SACRORUM, 
Mathew, St., his symbol, 410. 


333. 


433. 


mess-mate, 
285, 310, 
302. 


MATU-NOUT, 
Maughan, J 
Maurer, K. 
Maximilian Museum, 15 
Mayer, J. 163. 


MEAWE, MEW, MEWYS, name, 374, 377. 


? Mecklenburg Bracteate, 249. 
Melbourne Museum, 166. 

Meldal, 125 
Mercury, the Gallic, 372. 


Mere-stones, ¢ 


Pastor, 


MERLESWAIN, name, 


MEROLA, quin-name, 


MESKU, MANISSKU, with mildness, 


MESR = MESTR, 347. 
Mestorf, J. 
METAN, aC. S. ™. ME 
Meyer, P. 437 


as 
mia, a maid, 374. 


250. 


, worthy, 3. 


Michael (St.) takes Thu(no)r’s place as smiter of the fiend 
and guardian of the dead, 179, 342. 


Migration, 2. 


MIK, MEK, ME, 166. 

Milisent de Monte Alto, 197. 
MINSTER-MAN, monk, 181. 
Mints, Roman & Barbarian, 238. 
Mint-masters, 242. 
Mint-master formulas, 242. 
MIRILA, name, 92, 93, 100. 
Missiles, inscribed, 135. 
Mitchell, A. 23, 444 
Mib-K1(arpu), 

MIPKIN, under MGDKIN. 

MIUK KuPaN Pikn, 484. 

Mi or um in the Futhork, 151. 
Moe, M. 425. 

Moedoe, St., 207. 

Moissac Bell, 117. 


Mdjebro stone, 16, 17, 31, 362, 390. 
Molbech, C. 58, 367, 369, 446. 
Molio’s (St.) Cave, 320, 413. 
Monk-Wearmouth stone, 214, 
Montelius, O. 37, 41, 67, 
262, 267, 270, 314, 


Monuments, destruction 


Moorkjartan’s Dog, 108. 
Morby stone, 144. 
Mérbylanga stone, 69. 
Morris, R. 281, 316 
Mortillet, G. 444. 
Moser, J. J. 225 


317, 3 


Moses, 243. 
MOT, MC stamp, coin, 348, 377. 
Mother, name after, 323. 


M@PGIN, MOPGIN, MOPornr, neut. pl.; MibcHUR, f. pl.; moprIRKIN. 


MUPRKIN, neut,; MIPKIN, MUPKINI, MUPKUNIK, 330. 
Mound-burial, 63 
MUCEL, name, le 
Mullenhoff, K. 4, 226, 371. 


Miller, S. 183, 
Munch, P. A. 72, 
Miincheberg Spear-head, 269, 270, 486. 
Mundy, S. 126. 

Miinter. bishop, 16. 


, 431. 


7, 320. 


37, 


220. 


monv, d,s. f. stead-name, 329. 
Murray, J. A. H. 2 


Musellius, J. 243 


MARKER. 


MUPKINI, MUPKUNIK, under mapGIN. 
MYSINGE, stead-name, 453, 
Myths & Legends of the North, 201. 


-N : 
JN, pronom. ending, 104. 


87, tsi 


341. 
»  Slurring and nasalizing of, 157, 159, 173, 181, 
n not yet elided, 278, 9. 


385. 


, verbal ending, 59, 134, 2 
5 


“Ine, nouns in, 
gen. pl. ending, 366. 


6. 


Naiton, 


Nectan, king, 4¢ 
Names of weapons, 166. 


69. 


peoples, 2 


enames, 


A 59, 89. 
» » Scribbles, 124, 157. 


Nera stone, 100. 

stone, 488. 
Nasal (of helmets), 203. 
Nesbjerg Bracteates, 247, 8. 


NE, not, 177. See aict. 
NEEG, to bend, 378. 

Neish, J. 320. 

Nemninus, stave-row of, 14. 
NEMO, NEMNE, all but, 419. 
NEORCSNA-WaNG, 57. 

NERIAN, to save, 424, 

Nes Brooch, 102. 

Nescher, D. G. 354. 
Net-weights, 107. 

Nethii’s Casket, 183, 390, 466. 
ne-rune §, 151. 

a <q (as HE 

mo (a Be WEE; 

ey oy ky ke, UGK 

oe i jeila Palos 


2 


ca faint half-nasal, 285. 

etas Choniata, 284. 

Nicholas, abbot, 284. 

» » bishop of Roskilde, 150. 


dg JH Bes 
Nicknames, see Ekenames. 
Nicolaysen, N. 95, 118, 229, 334, 412. 


Nielsen, O. 3 
172, 4 
Nis = Hordnaes, 445. 
Nith-song, 306. 

121. 
108. 


Ninian, St. 


niwine-clan, 


8 foll., 455. — See -s 


Némme stone, 


NOR, NOER, ris, &¢., a baby, 143. 


Nora stone, 287. 
Norby stone, 41. 
Nordendorf Brooches, 105, 157, 
Nordenskjéld, C.F. 26, 43, 68, 


Normalized texts — wastepaper, 387 


Norrala stone, 325. 


Norrképing Dial, 163. 


North-English, 439. 
Northern Museum, Stockholm, 105. 
Northumberland, Duke of, 484. 
Northumbrian Brooch, 184, 390. 

” Casket, 183, 200. 

< Runiec Monuments, 4. 
Norum font, 1538. 
Notini, Hr. 39. 
Nouns, nom. s, in -s, 277, 388 foll., 488 


B96. 
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Nouns, old n. s. in -r, 277, 388 foll. Osby stone, 68, 69, 355, 391. 
in -2, : oseuT, name, 370. 
in a vowel or half-vowel OsTzINI, name, 341, 
a » 323, Ostberga stone, 286, 357. | 
» gen. s. f in -ur, 278. Osthofen Brooch, 98, 102, 159, 302, 391, 481. | 
» in Old-North, 394, 397. ost-omm, name, 841. 
Numerals, no runic, 152. Oswald's (St.) Church stone, 484. 
% Runized Roman, 152. Oswulf, king, 197. ‘ 
5 conventional half-runie, 152. orHER, runic forms, 53. 
modern runic, 152. ermwatp, king, 184, 
NUR, NURA, 356. Otte, H. 443. 
nurus, daughter-in-law, 143. Ouréd golden Rood. 277 
yom FiaR, 342. Outyard Loke, 179 
Ny Lar. r stone, 55, 355. Over-selé stone. 
Nyberg, N. 328, Ownership, forme 
Nyble stone, 41, 326, 355, and under savy. owns ME, 159, 169. 
Nydam Sword sheath clasp, 124. owvn, the glossator, 92. 
, -4, &e. 88. p, of verbs, 84, 136 esceriiey ie 
338, 895, 481. “Padding” in later transcripts, 439. 
» »  » as nominal endings, 112. Pails, 137. 
3 pl. p. ending, 395, Painted runes, 5. 
o for w, 6. Palewographic material, 463. 
Oath-ring, 237, 244 PALFREYMAN, name, 374. 
-swearing, 443, Palgrave, F. 1 
oc, ac, but, 174. Palimpsest stones, 8, 215, 370. 
Oddum stone, 326. Palm-branch, 171, 
Oden, see Woden. Palne Toke, see 
Odensholm stone, 108, 326. 
Odman, J. 39, 65. 
Odobeseo, Mons. 2 
O’Donoyan, J. 209, 
Offering-hoards, 12 b 396. 
Ogham alphabets, 10, 11. not found in the oldest Northern in its 
» Brooch, 157. daughter — English, 889, 396. l 
» stones, 7, 8, 127. Patronymies, 210, 278, l 
on, see A. Pancher, Land-Rechte, 88. F ) | 
Oblershof stone, 17. | Paulinus of York, 435, 439, 440. | } 
Ohthere the Norseman, 412. | Paulli, JR. 1 |] 
ox, eke, also, 335. | Paulus diaconus, 285. | | 
Olaf Peacock, 108. Penates, i | 
Saint, 277. Penmon Cross. 98. l| | 
Olaf's Saga, 350, 1. | Peringskidld, J. 150, 829, 848, 350, 351, 357. | 
Old Byland Dial, 161. Perthes. B. de. 1. l| 
» North English, 157, 159, 178, 178, 181, 191, 2. | perer’s Lake, 219. | 
Olesen, J. 142. | »  Tonsure. monkhood, 197. i 
Oliphant, T. L. K. 3. Petersen, J. M. 35, 64, 122, 296, 303, 326, 333, 340, 342, 357. I 
Olsen, K. 142. > K.R.H. 40. ] 
Olsson, P. 363. | * L. i j 
-on, subst. fem. ending | Petrie. G. ie 
oN-LOTR, mansname, 334. | Petrus Jacobi, 379. | 
s-SMeg, regard, bless, 181 Phallie stones, see Linga. 
ONALAFBALD, name, 375, 378. Philology, 387. 
mi. nem, cerill, 6 Phonetic marks, 407, 411, 484. | 
One language in Scandinavia — an absurdity. 277. | Phoenice Barbaric Gem, 254. | | 
ontaF = ota 1, p. 215. Piedsted stone, 327. |} 


Pig of lead, 169. 


Pilbrow, Mr. 172. || 


Onsala stone, 


ONSK, quin-name, 


me | 
Oppert, Prof. 267. Pilgards stone, 386, 455. / 
Orans, on a grave-stone, 433, Pilgrims, 44 


Order of lett 


Pistol’s Sword, 165. | 


Place-names in d. pl. -um, 351. 


Orja stone, 355, 


in the Futhork, 151, Piper, F. 428. 
ORKN-HOFpI, name, 414. | 


Orkney Saga, 284. |. Planes, 124, 
orM-aLur, 419 Pluquet, F. 374. | 
Ormulum, the, 181. Pommels (triangular), 163, 166, 408, 


Poole. G. A. 445. 
Post-article, 388, 396. 
Poste, Mr. 178. 


Ornamentation, 188, 482, 433, 438, 440. 


Orstad stone, 99, 390. 426, 7. 


Orsunda stone, 


Powley, Miss, 175. 
Prayer-attitude, 453. 

a formulas, 43, 48, 
Prepositions in O. N. 398, 


Presentation-sword, 166. 


Priapus & Cups, see Linga. 
Printz, Dr. 79, 81, 86. 
Procolitia-Carrawburgh, 427. 
Pronoun dat. dual, oxr, 
” g. pl. m. tsa, 2 


. Tua, 2 


394, 398, 


 acupl 
Pronouns in O. N. 
Pucklechurch, 462. 
Pudsey, H. 221. 
Purnell, Mr. 217. 
Puy altar-stone, 100. 
P 172. 


400. 


23, 


Q often omitted in ranie ulphabets, 442. 
QUEC, QUETCH, quitcH, to shake, move, make tremble, 177, 


229. 


QUERNS, 


avrox, still living, on grave-stones, 84, 36 


R and A for -R 


» as vocalic ending, 278, 335, 


x 
oo 


-R, nom. s. ending, 77, 84, 85, 98, 1438, 173, 277, 388, 
389, 396. — See -s. 
verbal endin & pl., 395. 

Refsal stone, 38—41, 391. 

RAGNFAST, mansname, 311. 

Raine, J. 37, 169. 

“RAISE”, ARE”, a grave-stone, 301. 


175, 879. 
RALPH, older & later forms, 59, 67. 
Ralston, W.R.S. 213. 


Ramstad stone, 330. 


RAISE, RA a cairn, 80, 


Randers pocket-alphabet, 442. 


Rasasten, see Eckersholm. 

Rask, H.C. 379. 
BRAK, Ge 
R. K. 360, 


RASKUR, mansname, 316. 


379. 


see RAISE. 


to rest, 328. 
Rath-donnell, Lord, 307, 308. 
RaTI, outlaw, 347. 


C. H. 463. 


Read, 


Reade, G. H. 308. 
Rebus, , 484, 
Reeves, W. 192. 


Reginaldus, 221. 


Reidstad stone, 99, 406, 426, 7. 
Reifferscheid, A. 9, 11. 
Reims Sarcophagus, 166. 
Relief stones, 344. 
Reliquary, see Shrine. 
REMULUS = REMUS, 203. 

RERE, ruin, death, 175. 
rest in the grave, 55. 
Resta amulet, 146. 

REsTH, to rest, 328. 
Resurrection of Christ, 207. 


E. 181. 
116, 


Maurus, 


Reuser 


ro for HR, 
Rhabanus 
1 Bh 
Ricardus the architect, 
Richard, St. 448. 


Riant, 


MARKER, 


Richardson, 
Richert, M. 
Rieger, M. 4, 


Rietz, J. E. 5 


B. 3876. 


109, 111, 158, 274. 


RIKAN stRINK, rich, hard, elegant string or worm-ribbon, 3 
RIKMUTR = RIKMUND, Mansname, 357. 


Rimbo stone, 


riMg, to enlar 
Rimes, runic, 332. 


ring, in Gotland, 309. 


Ring-mail, 


Rings, 106, 118, 169, 199, 218, 215, 216, 251, 265, 269, 
297, 404, 463, 466. — See Oath-ring. 

ribu, 3 pl. p. Reppe, ordered, 351 

Rivett-Carnac, H. 7. 

Robin Hood, see Aigili. 

Robinson, T. W. W. 439. 

Rockelstad stones, 89, , 308, 


Rock-carvings, 93. 


Rocks uplifted since they were inscribed, see V. 


Veblungsnes, Framvaren, and p. 93. 


Rodney, Lord, 126. 


D. 


Rogberg, S. 
Roger de Caen, 187. 

3 4) Ble Ce Bile), 
Rogslésa stone, 331. 
Rok stone, 41—64, 90, 
Rolf, Rollo, (Jarl), 173. 
Rolleston, G. 77. 
Roman stone at Brough, 170. 

‘5 370. 
Art in Britain, 434. 
letters, English words, 462. 
26mer, Hr. v. 236. 
Roémes-fell Walrus-teeth, 411. 


Romulus & Remus, 202. 


456. 


Lincoln, 


Rénne Bracteate, 466. 

ronoa, &¢., not Rovor, &c. 243, 391. 
Rood, golden, 277. 

Rook, G. v. 


Rérbro stone, 33 


68. 


Rosetta stone, 8. 


Roskilde Barbaric Gem, 251. 
Ros-lagen, 269. 

Ross, H. 426. 

Rossig, K.G. 226. 

ROsTEIN, mansname, 358. 


Rotbrunna stone, 


RvuaR’s expedition, € 
0. 


RUrRa, quin-name, 325. 


337. 


Rudbeck, 
rue clan, 59. 
Riigen stone, 16, 17. 
RULEFUS = RouF’s, 358. 
RuNA, RUNZ, &e., not RuNaHR, &c. 112, 243, 391. 
RUNA-RITAR, RUNOR-RITAR, RUNAR-RITAR, 322, 391. 
RUNA-RaP, RUNI-RAPI, RUNI-Robo, 322, 391. 

379, 446. 
the latest, 


Runes, Rune-staves, 


125. 


2une-bearing things, 


» -berget, see Hillesjo. 


-stones as boundary-mark: 


» words & Roman words, 462. 


Runes, the so-called German, 
es redd twice, 210. 


Marcomanni 


used for ma 
» painted, 83 
24, Wendish, 226. 


Runic a Greek alphabet, 183. 


MARKER. 


Runic Calendars, 219, 220. 


»  Cavels, 294. 
Coins, 348. 
Ee » only struck by Seando-Angles, 241, 
Fans, 220. 


Literature, 3— 


Rings, see Rings. 
& Roman letters, 462. 
Stamps, 458, 


Tobacco-boxes, 220. 


Rus, Rusi, Russian, 269. 


Rushworth Gloss, 372, 373, 445. 


Ru 
Ruthwell Cros 


RUPUISL, Mansname, 


wurm, C. 3 


98, 188, 189, 286, 301, 390, 391, 


167. 


430 foll., 4 


Ryda stone, 356. 


Rydberg, V. 
Rydqvist, 
Rygh, K. 


Rygh, O. 


\ 
S.runes, 103, 126, 


“Sy 


112, 157, 361, 866, 390, 
ZY ality wat aeilted al 
102, 105, 114, 168, 
369, 405, 412, 413, 427, 428, 445, 443, 


297, 


which sinks to R, 
nom. in, 388, 488. — See -r. 


as passive ending, 389, 


Sebd Sword, 362, 407, 447, 484. 
Sabres, 165, 267. 


saceRDos = bishop, 191, 3. 


Seeding stone, 147. 


SAEN, SAIN, S€@ SAN. 


Sainthill, R. 
SAKSE-TUNPR. 
Saleby Bell, 84. 


344, 441, 


” stone, 456. 


Salerno, princess of, 311. 


Salmunge stone 


39 


Sim font, see Giillstad. 


Samian ware, 136, 137, 434. 


san, six, I am, 394. 


SAEN, SAIN, SIIN, SIN, SENA, SINA, ISIN = SoOTH-stone, truth- 
pillar, witness, 419. — Besides on the stones at Arja 
(Vol p. 634), Nyble (Vol. 3, p. 326), and Tyfsteg 
(Vol. 3, p. 348), I add: 

Bréta, Sédermanland. (Dybeck, Sv. fun. Urk. 8vo. 


No. 6; here and there broken at the edge). ummar UT 


Ral(Sa) SAEN PINA AT IARUTA (= 742UND), MaH (= MAUG, 


kinsman) avk FELHA (= FELLOW, comrade) six (bis). — 


AUK (== HEWED, cut) nubuR Ka(n run)a (= these-KEN-R 
marking- letters). 

Goljvestad, Upland. (Last copy by Dybeck, folio, 
No. 232). aupabr ox inKipiR (= ZN@uvORG) LiTU RITA 


IFTR 


FAPUR SIN RUNFASTR, OK IFTH RUNU, MOPUR SI(Na). — 


IKULFR RISTI RUNI. — AHBAPR KIabt (= ATARI, GARED, made) 
Bro (the-bRrow, bridge). 

Gran, Upland. (Dybeck, fol. No. 393 C. Siive, 
Uppl. F. M. F. Tidskr, 1, 29 and 2, 77). UIKIGR (= 


UIKING) AUK BALSI AUK aMIKR (pi)R RaISTO sam PEN(0) EF 


R 


KUPRIK, FAPUR SIN. 

(Dybeck, Sv. Run. Urk. 

8vo. No. 22). ARULER AUK PALFR AUK SIKSTIN AUK -.-AR 

(2 KONAR) PaiR RISTU SAEN PINSA IFTIR UAL! FAPUR SIN. 
Hogby, East Gotland. (Uilj. 1181, Bautil 851. 

Now destroyed. The fellow-stone, continuing the grave- 


words, has never been found). Purki (0K) ILKa PAU 


Grédinge, Sédermanland. 


RISPTU SIN. 
Husby 


drawing by Baron O. Hermelin in 1 


Baut. 732; 


nixie(astr lit 


sdermanland. — (Lilj. 


rajISA SAIN PNA IFTI 
sat)t (= to-AUu: 


sev, raised) Pa aT 


as. when) 1 avsbrer (IN E4s7-7ING, in foray out Hast) HIUK 


(= he-wEwep, slew) asvr, wNTt (mod. Swedish JEMTE, 


gether with, even as, as also) K 
(out- West). 

Jéder, Sédermaniand. 
July 11, 1869. 
FAPUR SIN, FOSTRA (= jos 

Lena, Upland. 
24), BRANTR UK SIHUIPR LITU RISA SaIN aT MU 


(Communicated by C. 


ASKAUTR RAISTI SAIN (P)E 


-son) ARNA (0/-Arni). 


No. 

Brobur (his-brother). 
Smedby, Upland. 

IsIn (r)ai(sti at) nr, stu (her-step-daughter), AvK 
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AUULF, FAPUR SIN, AUK sTaF AtULFU(i 
THEN THAT, then 


to- 


NA (his-foe-KINI) UISTR 


(Ahtine ses 5 


(Last and best copy, Dybeck, fol. 


(Lilj. 416, Baut. 91),  mrbura 
AT 


KIATILU(AR), FAPUR SIN, KRIKFARA (= a-Greek-farer, trader 


to Gree 


, the Constantinopolitan empire) K (= KuPAN 
Thorslunda, Upland. (Lilj. 771; € 
M. F. Tids 


BIURN LIT RISA SIN UFT(ir 


runes). — See sonna. 
330, 
Sanders, F. 449. 


Sandwich stones, 160, 


Sandby stone, 


saoTR, south, 
sar, to himself, 329. 
Sarcophagus slab, 424. 


Sirestad stone, 279. 


sarkLanp, Saracen-land, 322, 


SAROULOU, name, 
SARTI, name, 


seep, soreth, 395. 


Sasunnach, its meaning, 6. 


saUFaRA, Womansname, 32 
SAULE, 390. 
(Ch fy wil, 


321, 324—8, 
357, 377, 418. 
125, 317, 


Saxo Grammaticus, 12 182, 179, 294, 


328, 


Saxon, its meaning, 6. 


ey oldest ¢ 
Scando-Anglic Coins, 241. 
Sealand runic Stone-axe, 426. 
Scandinavian Coins, 351. 
- Dialects in England, 215. 
Stems were Goths, 263 foll. 
Schaefiner, W. 88. 


Scherr, 


Schlegel, J. H. 
Schliemann, H. 
Schlyter, ©. J. 


Schwartz, 


Schwenter, D. 219. 
Seyld Sceafing, 
SE, SI, this, 345. 
Sealand, Denmark, 57, 59. 
Jie, 140. 
Stamp, 458. 
Sebarham, in England, 259. 


sE-iLer, 414, 


Seddinge stone, 333, 35 


sta, to bless, 279, 316. 


Sehested Bracelet, 104. 


spus-conm, sword-bold, 381, 386, 441. 


SEL-Nas!, &c. 


Selchau, C. 


Selsey Ring, 463. 
in Jutland, 381. 


good). 
; ©. Siive, Uppl. F. 
3, p. 75; Bure, Ms. 7, No. 91, D). erv- 


. HRISTL (= risted-the- 


£4.50), 54, 58, 6d, LIZ, 128,9148, 


65, 280, 284, 288, 290, 291, 296, 297, 308, 


e-stones not in runes or in any Saxon tung, 8. 
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SENA, see san. — Serpent, see Dragon. 
p. 


Seude stone, 114. 


set, 3 


Severnstoke font, 
Sex, how verbally distinguisht, 874. 


294, 305, 36 


104. 


Shakespear 


sHE & HO00, HO, 
Sheard, E. 415. 
Shield, olden 
-Boss &e. 81. 
* Fettle, shoulder-belt, 54. 
Show-stone, see Crystal Balls. 
F 209 


be, 329. 


Norse, 168. 


Shrines, 207, 20 


sl, 3 s. pr. subj 


-sI, pronom. enclitic, 55, 


IA, S@@ SEE 


sickle- handles, 
dJenbladh, K. 


gdal stone, 2 


90, 100, 392. 426, 7. 


tones, 


Siglaif’s stone, 


stone, 333. 


vy. — Sigun’s Horse = the Wolf, 57. 


SIGUN, SIGYN, SI 


Sigurd Fafne’s-bane, his Saga, 54, 201. 


Sigurdar-qvida, 
sik, oneself, early fell away in England & Frisland. 


SIK SILFAN KurKuAN, 350. 


374, 377 


Simeon of Durham, 


Simmons, T, F. 


Simonson, 
Simpson, J. 
IV i! 


TIURK ( 


TIURING, DYRING), Mansname. 
» 5 SINA, see SAN 
his 


ing-ma 


her, their, now dead in English, 177. 


340. 


to set up a grave-stone, 


siouN, seven, See si. 


SITIA STIN, 


Sitric, coin of, 3 


sibu-vinkiaRk, South-Vinge men, 352 
See sroun. 


226, 325, 345, 418. 


stu, seven, 335. 
Sjiborg, N. H. 35 


Sjonhem stones, 


justad stone, 103. 


-SK, as passive ending, 389 


ng stone, 
Skafsé stone, 89, 


Skalmstad stone, 89, 334. 


23— 


Skinila stone, 


SKANMAL SKAMMAL 


Skara stone. 
Skirkind stone, 26, 27, 40, 
Skeat. W. W. 316, 317, 364, 


390, 


Skee stone, 97, 370. 
SKIDDY, SKIDMORE, name, 381. 
Skien Bracteate. 260. 
Skilled workmen in olden days, 195. 
Skiold, P. 379. 


SKITH-MaN, sailor, 


Skivum stone, 330, 413 
jern stone, 
name, 341. 


Skén stone, 336. 


SKOLTILA, 


Skénabick Horn. 84. 


skonu, d. s. Skane in Sweden, 


Skramstad stone, 336, 
Skresta stone, 355. 


342. 


SKYLDILHGA, adv 


Sigmund’s grand pillar stone to his father and brothers, 419. 


177, 301. 


MARKER 


Slaka stone, é 
Slave-cc 
Slaves & 


107. 
slavery, 


269. 


lars, 


THE 
Slavic tribes, 
Slay or Spatha, 444. 

Sl Woden’s steed, 131. 
Slidre dale, Norway, 80. 
157, 385. 


Smaland stone, 337. 


ner, 


Slurrings, 67. 


Smallest Ogham-stone known, 23. 


a Roman-lettered ,, 23. 


Rune-stone 
Smedby stone, under san. 
Smith, 


SMUG, SMUGGLE. 134, 

Smula stone, 144. 

Snake, or fish, of bone, 

Snoldelev 116, 146. 

snorv, daughter-in-law, 143. 
311. 


snusHd, daughter-in-law, 143. 


stone, 40, 


Snottstad stones, 


Soapstone, see Steatite. 
Sobieski’s Sword, 165. 
466, 484, 


Séderbo stone, 287. 


Sdderbe 


Séderbom, O. 36. 
Séderby stone, 374. 


Soderkoping stone, 


SOING1 


eloquent, 


Siélvesborg stone, 40, 64, 65. 


Sonar-torrek, 34. 
Sinderborg Barbarie Gem, 15, 240. 
Séndervissing stone, 314. 


sonna, to sooTH, speak truth, truly testify, 
Sorterup, G. 280. 

womansname, 336. 

C.M. de, 226, 268, 268. 
soutH, Scandian forms of the word, é 
9. 


SOSKIRIPR, 


Sourdeval, 


Shields grave-stone, 


SPARKOPI, 


sparre family, 

Sparlésa stone, 487 

Spear-bearer (Longinus), 438. 
-casting over the border, 135. 


» -beads of iron, 80, 81, 


» bronze, 4 
381. 
Speyer Dog-figure, 108 


133, 


SPEIR, to a 


és) -shafts, 


Spoons, 84, § 


Sreznievsky, Prof. 213, 220. 


STAF, STAKE, STANG, 2 


ave-pillar, &e. 284, 


Stafsund stone, 
STAKE, see STAE 
Stamps, 458 


stand, said of rune-stones, 3855. 


Stanford-bridge, 
Stapleton, Mr. 


350), 


STARKAR, name, 8 

stato, d. s. f. steap, grave-mound, 329 
Stavanger stone, 338, 445. 

Stave churches, 5. 

Stavelot Combs, 181. 

Steatite, 106, 107, 140. 
Steel-wire inlay, 377 

Steenstrup, 140, 288 


Stenalt stone, 56. 
Stenby stone, see K: 


Stenderup stone, 


Stenqvista stone, 41, 
Stenstad stone, 
Stentofte stone, 
read HEL#HEDDUA), 449, 455, 456 


Stenvik stone, 
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Sword-sheath clasps, 124, — See Pommels. 
Swords, damascened. 81, & 270, 408. 
| Ps Hunish, 167 
| inlaid or inseribed, 164, 165, 408, 447. 
4 Kentish, 1 


Fy Runic, 84, 168, 168, 270, 408 
2 Wiking, 270, 377, 408, 447. 4 


145, 857, 386, 391, 426 (p. 35, a willed as gifts, 167. 
342. 
825, 370, 384, 387. Szuinowski, Szyszkowski, A, 267 


Stephens, G. 4, 5, 


mansname, 


Stockbauer, « 
Stockholm Spoon, 84. 
Stokes, M. 23 


Stonehouse, Mr. 186. 


Stoopt runes, 390. 


see Divisional marks. 


sTOP-HNISA, the giantess, 414. 
England, 29% 
Strabo on lake-finds, 

Strand. Brooch, 118, 114. 


Strandebarm stone, 


Stratford stone, 


nalch (Whitby), 180. 


STRINK, string, rune-wind, 3 
Strinnholm, 
420, 430, 431, 441. 
Stubbs, W. 


sTURLAUGR, quin-name, 348. 


Styffe, C.G. 385. 


sutra, of the Swedes, 333. 
mansname, 


Sulzer, J. G. 


Sumpter-horse, as name, 


slided, 347. 


T-rune, peculiar one 


armed, 486. 


Tadmor bilingual stone, 429. 
Talbot's Sword, 164. 

Talus, 140. 

vawity, 447, 

Tanem stone, 40, 116, 427. 


Tang stone, 484, and in a note to the Foreword 


Tanum stone, 21, 40, 390, 1. 


tarsrab, in Helsingland, 301. 


Tasir, girls, 


lass, 


TASSY. 


Taylor, 


Temple-guardian, Roman, 82. 
246. 


Terra-cotta Die, 140. 


Testby, see Karkstad. 


eutonic” for “Scando-Gothic”, 178. 
b elided, 53. 


-Ta. verbal endin, 


, lispt into -s and weakened to -r, 


Pars, ac. s. f. THs, 346, 
Tham, P. 39, 
Thames fitting, 204. 

| Ms Knife, 106, 151, 159, 390. 


PaR RUNO, 


PaRS = PaR IS = THERE AS, = where, 52. 


Pauy, n. pl. neut. tay, 310 
486 


Theodorie the Goth 
beow (youth, slave), word-forms, 384 
| Thera letter-shapes, 429. 
| pews, name, 76. 
| piauer, PraLrR, naine, 339. 


| PiaLFruNa Kuba. 3 


Thief-stone, 141. 


PIN mansname, 327. 


Sun, Sun-beam, = beautiful woman, 147, 428. THine-LiTd, king Knut’s house-guard, 357. 


Sun-dials, 160 foll., 386. 


Sundby stone, 


svbriana, of the South lands, 333. 


Svantovit, at Ancona, 129, 


Svartsjé stone, 139. 


stika, see Fylfoot. 


Y. runics, 19. 


H. 381—3, 


Swillington Dial, 1 
symbolize Satan, 179. 


Svingarn stone, 41. 


SWITH, -SWITHA, 


Sword, iron, with Roman stamp, 81. 


-fitting, 459. 


Thingyoll stone, 342. 


THis, how spelt &c. 296. 


AG, S.dMe O29s 

‘Thisted stone, 147, 4 

PIuPULB, Mansname, = 

Thomas Saga Erkib. 296. 

[homsen, C. J. 224, 
i Wendi e270) 

POR, See THUNOR. 

Thorer Jarl, 428. 

413. 


| Thorgdrd stone, 117. 


7 


PORF’ 


‘Phorgrim’s Sa 

| Thorlak, St. 441. 

| Thornhill stones, 209— 

| porwr, 395. 
‘Thorodasen, J.T. 3 
tnonour the church-builder, 839. 


390, 414, 447, 4€ 


Lhorp, see West-Thorp. 
Thorpe, B. 367, 380. 
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PORSA TRUT Pur, 


Thorsitra stone, 6. 


Thorsbjerg Bow, 12 
5 Die, 140. 
Shield-boss, 
Sword-chape, 
Thorsen, P. G. 146, 296, ¢ 
Thorslunda under 
for -RPU, 


121, 


390. 


stone, 


PRU 


PuILR, PuLaR, Spez 


PUL@, mansname, 
THUNDER, name, 384. 
Pu(No)R, PuR, Por, the god, 384, 427 
name, 374. 
5 his Hammerma 408, 409, 484. See Fylfoot. 


THUNER-HLEAW, 371. 


THOR & orHan (oath), 378. 
Thur bles 


PUR UvIGI, may 


PUR UIGI PIK, 
311, 
THURMUND, 
troll, 295. 


THURBIARN SKALD, 


PURMONTR 


purs, ettin, giant, 


33) 


Tos, a lass, 
Tose stone, 8 


Tostrup, Hr. 1 


Toulouse 


127. 


name, 3é 


finds, 


TOWN, 
Trad 
Trangjé stone, 346. 


TOY 


narks, 408 


Transubstantiation, 149. 
Trap, C. A. 285. 

Trial-pieces (by Coin-gravers, & 
204, 443, 
Trivet's French Chron. 6. 
Trénnes, H.'T. 1 


rromBeRHT, bishop, 191, 2 


Triskele, Triquetra, 


Truro runic Pig of Tin, 169. 
Tryggevalde stone, 347. 
ts for st, 444, 


tua, ac. pl. 


Tullylease 


Tumbo stone 

TUN, name, 

Tuna stone, 

Tune stone, 87 

TUNGA built grave, 315 
Tunna, the priest, 379 


Tunnacestir, 379. 


Turkoman war-robber: 


taved carvings, 
&e. 14, 


Tyfstege stone, 34: 


Tway 
‘Twig-runes, 
348 


Tyrol never had runes, 


U 


-o, nom. & ac. s. 


verbal endin, 


uB’s acRE, the ocean, 
urLati, 414. 

UG, UGGIN, UGLY, 135, 384. 
UKR, Mansname, 338. 

UL, ULL, name, 103, 370. 


383, 408. 


name, 
Ulleréd stone, 
uti, the god, 386. 

endi 


-UM, -OM, -0, 


420. 


&e. 1s. pr. 


U-MIETR, 


UMUNARTS, 


UN, mansname, 


-vx, -U, -0, verbal ending, 278, 
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384, 


93 
23, 


UNBAIN, name, 
hy fa 
267, 
414, 


us-two, 


93, 115, 


33, 73, 


369, 408, 45 


Undset, 74, 102, 


486. 


UNFLATAR, 
439. 


420. 


UNGCET, 


IT = WUNIT, 


UNIPINK, ONIPIKR, generous, 278, 


UN-NE 


, = UN-NIGH, far from, 20 
181. 


mansnaine, 


cx-orn, simple, 


UNRUWE 316, 467. 


Upsala Axe. 36. 


* Monastery, 329. 


» Stones, 
316. 
fem. ending, 


349, 


UR, mansname, 


-UR, g. 5. 148, 278, 875. 


Urlunda 


Urn, bronze, with Roman inscription, 


stone, 


of soapstone, 107. 
349. 


Urskoug stone, 
URULF, mansname, 
yskI, 412. 


Psalter, 


USKI, 


Utrecht 293. 


W, slurring of, 460. 
vomunt, &e. 
cliff, 74, 
151 


Viifversunda Church-door, 


50, 


WA, UAMUP, 


V 


names, 
90—4, 


blungsna 


Vadstena bracteate, 


301. 


Paradise, 
414. 
Wakeman, W. 


Vaksala stone. 


WAG 


VAGNHOFDI, 


Valby stone. 1 
Valdby stone, 97, 86! 


WALK, to 


go, pas I 


Walkyrie, nymph of Woden, 57. 


131, 


welcomes to Walhall, 308 
Wallachia, 
Valleber; 
Wall 
Wallis. 
Wallman. J. H 
Valliby bronze Pail. 137. 
Walrus 411, 412. 
Valsfj ieee HO 
Vambéry, A. 12 

wamuP, king, 56. 

Wanderer: 
Wandering 
Vv 

Wands in 


in, 


29 
32 


teeth, 


ord cliff, 390, 458. 


of men and thi 105, 113, 486. 


nderstad stone, 


graves, 4 


a 


WANG, meadow 


Veng Die, 140. 


ENG, ING, 


Vanga stone, 


WANNBERG, 36, 
Wanley, H. 
Wapno Bracteate, 


War-galley in grave, 55. 


spoil, 127, 8. 
var-EY, the iland, 291. 


Varby stone, 374 


in England, 29 


WARE 
Verend 
Varholm, O. 


Variants of runes, 


law 88. 


93. 
wan, king, 52, 56. 57. 
WA&RIN 446. 


Warings, 269, 


284. 


Varnum stone, 36, 449. 


sund stone, 357. 
Washing-bat, 125. 
UASTR-UAKM, 334. 
Watkin, W. T. 429. 
Vatn, J.L. 115. 

stone, 115, 116, 396, 427. 
UAULF, Mansname, 351. 
Way, A. 448. 
Wayside Hints, 1—3. 
Weak Nouns, 389. 
Weapons, inscribed, 135. 
262. 


Weaving-slay: 
Veda stone, 
Vedel, E. 12 
Weibull, M. 353. 
Veile stone, 139. 
Weland, 201, 202. 
Welsh-Christian Art, 434. 
226. 


Wendish runes 


Weneman’s Sword, 164, 
Wensley stone, 192. 

WEPT ALL CREATION, 438. 
Verbs, 


» inf. in -an, 2 

4 fie Oy RE BE) 
Vercelli codex, 
Werlauff, E. C. hy 
Wessely, J.E. 179. 
Wessobrunn Prayer originally English, 24. 
West-Thorp Comb, 36, 37. 
Vesteris hand-quern, 
Westerberg, C. J. 340. 
Vesterby stone, 351, 2, 357 


Westgotland Law, 358. 
Vestmanna Law, 193. 


Westmoreland, 171. 
Weston, G. 98. 
Westropp & Wake, 7. 
Westwood, J.O. 92, 98, 
Whale dying, 202. 

» hunting, 412. 
Whalley Chartulary, 10. 


Whitcombe, Dr. 161. 
White, R.M. 181. 


Vi Moss, date about A. D. 300—350, p. 427. 


& Bone Comb, 124 
e Buckle, 125, 126, 390. 
Pa Dice, 140. 
“3 Sword-sheath clasp, 124. 

Wiberg, C.F. 321. 

Vible stone, 352, 445. 

vizore, Denmark, 305. 

Viby stone, 368. 

Vidalin, P. 363. ° 

wirpEr, 377. 


Wieselgren, H. 354. 

1. 
370, 1. 
urFIL, name, 330, 386. 
Vigfusson, G. 139, 233, 363. 
unkt, d. s, = Vik-ey, 352. 
ux, place-name, 338. 
uiknus, in Upland, 352. 


VIFI = WEA 
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Wild-man or god, 281. 
Wilder, A. 7. 
Wilfrid, St. 485, 439, 467. 


UILI, Mansname, 


UILIN, 5 
Willed gifts. 167, 197. 

Willett, E. H. 463, 

William of Cloudesley, see Aigili. 


” » Palerne, 316. 
» » Peterborough, 221. 
5) Rufus, coins of, 278. 


a Tell, see Agi 
Wilson, D, 320, 413. 
Vilunda stone, 41. 
Wimmer, UPA. 4, 5, 64, 87, 97, 985 111, 122, 126, 

160, 259, 267, 303—5, 324 , 417, 428, 466. 
N, WEENE), friend, 176. 
Vinea Domini” = Holy Church, 410. 
Vinge stone, 352. 


WIN, WINE (pron, = ¥ 


-UINI, -UINR, -WIN, -WINE, name-ending, 342, 370. 
vin-6, Sweden, 281. 

Viollet-le-Duc, 117. 

Virke stone, 353, 371. 

Wirksworth Tiles, 229. 
uiRLAND, part of Estland, 284. 


Virring stone, 357. 
Visby Museum, 125, 328. 
» Ring, 404, 456. 

Wisén, T. 85, 

WISH, name, 378. 

Vistrand, P. G. 259, 351. 

UITAN = HUITARN, mansname, 335, 

wire, to bless, 317. 

WITH STREALS WAS I ALL WouNDED, 436, foll. 

Witham Sword, 447. 

Vitrified walls, 820. 

UITRIK, UITRINT, honor-stone, 5, 342. 

Uit-wong, 57. 

Wittenheim, Al. 128. 

WITTER, beacon, 326. 

UIPAR, Mansname, 335. 

WLFOLD, name, 370. 

Vocative formula, 100. 

WopEN (oTHIN, opin), the god, 133, 201, 233, 268, 344, 
384, I 

» and Egil, 203. 

» in Walhall, 131. 
voxnal, 3 s, pr. subj. 55. 
Woldemar-Erich Code, 88. 
Voldtofte stone, 139, 428, 
Wolff, J. 220. 

Vonolell, Indian chief, 285. 


Wooden grave-pillars, 116. 


woor, wHoor, 177. 
Vordingborg stone, 189, 391. 
Vorein stone, 118. 
Worm, C. 230. 
cy AOE 
Worsaae, J.J.A. 4, 123, 127, 180, 140, 203, 227, 237 
foll., 249, 252, 270, 277, 427. 
Vowel-interchange, 193, 392. 
Wreay copy of the Bewcastle Cross, 429. 
rE, 386. 
Vreta stone, 311. 
Wright, T. 369, 384, 394. 
6 W. 429, 
write, various forms of this word, 112. 


VREET, to ,W2. 
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woLr and its feminine, 374. | York Manual, 381. 
WULFING, Se€e@ ILFIHR. » Museum Cross, 433. 
wonsc, wisH, 411. Yorkshire Runic Mon. 4, 5. 


Wycliffe stone, 211, 462. yours, 376. 
Wylie, W.M. 448. | Yttergdrd stone, 5, 344. 


YVELCHILD (EaDULF), 375. 


Venn 134, 191, % 


Yarm stone, 189, 


, 848, 444. 


Lewis 


, le Comte, 267. 


York, battle 2 Zollner, J. F. 132 
Gospels, 37 Zupitza, J. 189, 439. 
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LATELY PUBLISHT, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, AND MAY BE HAD 
OF THE SAME PUBLISHERS: 


Two Leaves of KING WALDE 


S LAY, a hitherto unknown Old-English Epic of the 8th century, belonging 
to the Saga-eyclus of King Theodric and his Men. Now first publisht from the originals of the 9th century. Roy. &vo. — 
On fine paper, with 4 photographic facsimiles, 15 shillings. On common paper, without facsimiles, 7 sh. and 6 d. 

QUEEN DAGMAR’S CROSS, F: 


Roy. 8vo. 2 sh. and 6 d. 


simile in Gold and Colors of the enameled Jewel in the Old-Northern Museum, 


Denmark, with Introductory Remarks 

REVENGE, or WOMAN’S LOVE. A melodrama in Five Acts. 8yvo. 3 sh, — SEVENTEEN SONGS AND 
CHANTS to the same. Folio. 8 sh. 

THE RESCUE OF ROBERT BURNS, Feb. 1759. A Centenary Poem. 8vo. 1 sh. 

GHOST-THANKS OR THE GRATEFUL UNBURIED, a Mythic tale in its oldest European form. SIR 
AMADACE, from two texts, with introduction. 8vo. 1/6 d. 

THE OLD-NORTHERN RUNIC MONUMENTS OF SCANDINAVIA AND ENGLAND, now first collected and 
deciphered. Folio. With Runic Alphabets and hundreds of splendid Facsimiles and Illustrations. Vol. 1, 1866—7, Vol. 2, 


1867—8. Fifty Shillings each. 
THE RUNIC HALL in the Danish Old-Northern Museum. Imp. 8vo. With Chemitypes. 1868. 2 sh. and 6 d. 
RUNEHALLEN i det Danske Oldnordiske Museum. Imp. 8vo. Med Chemitypier. 1868. 2 kroner. 
THE RUTHWELL CROSS, Northumbria, Plates, Translations, &c. Folio. 10 sh. (Pp. 46). 
MACBETH, JARL SIWARD OG DUNDEE. Et bidrag til Skotlands historie fra Skandinaviens Rune-fund. 


Imp. 8vo. Med Chemitypier. 1876. 1 krone. 

MACBETH, EARL SIWARD AND DUNDEE. A contribution to Scottish History from the Rune-finds of 
Scandinavia. Imp. 8vo. With Chemitypes. 1876. 2 sh. 

TORDNEREN THOR. Fremstillet p&é en skandinavisk Dobefont fra omtrent Ar 1000. Det eneste hidindtil fundne 
Gudebillede efterladt os af vore Skando-Gotiske forfedre. Med Chemitypier. 3 kr. 50 ore. 

THUNOR THE THUNDERER, Carved on a Scandinavian Font of about the year 1000. 8vo. With Chemitypes. 
1878. 6 sh. ‘ 

PROF. S. BUGGE’S STUDIES ON NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY shortly examined. 8yo. With many illustrations. 


1883. 8 sh. 
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